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Aht.  L— THE  CONFLICT  OF  AGES.* 

To  recognize  or  to  seek  law  is  tfae  iolpulsey  if  not  ttie  neces' 
sity,  of  a  growing  mind.     As  reason  is  developed  into  vrgor^ 
as  experience  enlarges  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  phenomena 
reveal  their  mutual  relationships  to  the  eye  of  study,  there  itf 
always  a  struggle  for  system.    This  results  in  part  from  the 
conscious  unity  of  ourselves,  and  in  part  from  the  ever  multi-' 
plying  evidences  of  unity  in  the  whole  creation.     The  child  is 
wont  to  seek  a  specific  cause  for  every  individual  phenomenon  ) 
the  philosopher  groups  together  a  multitude  of  similar  or  anal- 
ogous  facts,  and  seeks  their  explanation  in  law,  and  their  place 
in  the  all-embracing  plan.     The  child  finds  contrast  or  appa^ 
rent  opposition  in  its  facts — the  concealed  thorn  wounds  him 
while  plucking  the  rose  that  gladdens  him ;  and  he  is  ready  to 
believe  that  a  good  being  made  the  flower,  while  an  evil  being 
made  the  thorn.    At  this  stage  of  existence,  such  reasoning  is 
eminently  natural ;  and  to  the  child's  mind  it  is  adequate  and 
satisfactory.     But  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  philosopher  to  rest 
in  any  such  solution.     The  idea  of  unity,  which  he  carries  for- 
ever with  him,  opposes  his  quiet,  till  he  can  go  back  far  enough 
in  the  scheme  of  nature  to  find  an  arrangement  where  the  op- 
^■^"^^^"""^^^"^"^■^^■■^^""^^""""^■■^"^■'^"""""^'^"^■"^^"^"^^"^^"^■"^^■""^^^^""^'^■""^"^^""^^■^■^^■^^""^'^■^^'^■"■^^"■•^ 

*  The  CoiiFLicT  of  Ages  ;  Or  the  Great  Debate  on  the  moral  relations  of 
God  and  man.    By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
and  Company.    1853.    1  vol.,  ISmo.,  pp.  553. 
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posing  facts  are  harmoniously  united  by  the  tie  of  a  general 
principle.  Till  ibis  is  done,  the  mind  must  either  struggle 
with  the  problem,  or  shut  its  eyes  to  the  facts  which  furnish  its 
elements.  Which  is  the  proper  method  to  be  pursued,  is  a 
point  needing  no  discussion  here. 

Out  of  this  tendency  of  mind  systems  of  theology  have 
grown.  Christianity,  as  Jesus  taught  it,  was  a  series  of  vital- 
ized facts,  strung  like  pearls  along  the  thread  of  his  history, 
and  making  his  teachings  rich  and  radiant — ^now  and  then  va- 
ried by  an  interspersing  of  precept  and  prophecy.  It  lay  out 
before  the  mind  of  man  much  as  the  flowers  lie  before  his  eye 
— a  vision  of  congregated  beauty,  complete,  yet  not  reduced 
to  order,  diversified  in  feature,  but  wanting  the  unitive  form. 
But  so  it  could  not  long  remain.  The  great  harmonizing  mind 
of  Paul  walked  over  the  field,  and  the  isolated  facts  sought 
their  systematic  places  and  relationships,  as  did  the  flowers  be- 
fore the  generalizations  of  Linnaeus.  And  from  Paul  down- 
ward, theology  may  boast  or  be  ashamed  of  troops  of  system- 
makers,  of  which  no  age  has  been  without  its  quota. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  regarding  this  as  a  forbidden 
territory  to  human  investigation.  God  has  spread  out  the  facts, 
has  asserted  their  vital  bearing  on  human  welfare,  and  has 
^ven  to  the  human  mind  this  generalizing  tendency.  What  is 
all  that  but  an  ample  commission  to  explore  this  fruitful  field  ? 
And  what  do  all  the  exhortations  to.the  study,  the  searching,  of 
the  scriptures  imply,  if  not  that  this  thorough  inquiry  is  author- 
ised ?  And  what  signify  God's  complaints  and  rebukes  uttered 
in  the  ear  of  ancient  Israel,  for  refusing  to  consider  his  ways  ? 
And  why  does  God  himself  consent  to  reason  with  men  over 
these  very  topics,  to  reply  logically  to  their  charges  that  his 
ways  are  not  equal,  to  point  to  these  very  outspread  facts  as 
proof  that  righteous  principles  enter  into  his  administration  ? 
Certainly,  if  any  thing  could  indicate  the  openness  of  this 
sphere  to  human  thought,  and  the  competency  of  men,  in  some 
sense,  to  investigate  with  success,  that  indication  must  be  found 
in  the  very  relationship  which  God  shows  us  as  existing  be- 
tween it  and  the  human  mind. 
Men  will  thus  investigate  theology.  ^  Prohibitions,  fines,  im- 
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prIsonmcntSt  martyrdoms,  will  all  fail  to  prevent  ft.  The  field 
is  a  magnet  to  draw  them,  and  their  own  inner  wants  goad  and 
impel  them  forward.  It  matters  not  that  councils  pronounce 
it  sacrilege,  and  the  failures  of  many  and  strong  men  pronounce 
it  fruitless.  No  active  mind,  born  to  live  in  order,  can  be  quiet 
in  a  chaos.  If  it  acts  at  all,  it  must  try  lor  barmony*  It  will 
light  against  contradictions  as  it  would  against  anmhilation* 
Once  settled  that  a  proposition  is  true,  there  is  no.  discretioo 
respecting  the  reception  of  another  proposition  which  obvious- 
ly pronounces  it  false.  The  thing  cannot  be.  One  must  be 
disproved,  or  the  apparent  hostility  found  to  be  only  appar- 
ent. Till  then,  the  soul  is  shut  up  in  a  logical  prison,  and 
there  is  no  alternative  left,  but  for  it  either  to  consent  to  sleep  in 
its  fetters,  or  beat  its  bars  for  liberation. 

Technical  theology  has  to  do  chiefly  with  **  the  moral  rela- 
tions of  God  and  man."  Till  these  be  correctly  apprehended, 
the  first  step  cannot  be  taken  to  reduce  theology  to  a  system. 
They  are  to  it  what  intnitions  and  consciousness  are  to  mental 
science — what  axioms  are  to  mathematics.  An  error  here 
will,  if  the  subsequent  processes  are  logical,  vitiate  the  whole 
result.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  chief  interest  has  been  dis- 
played in  connection  with  the  very  fundamentals  of  theological 
science.  Here  intellect  has  been  taxed  most  severely,  and  in- 
vestigation has  been  most  fruitful  in  theories.  It  is  the  place 
where  every  age  has  sent  its  highest  genius,  and  where  the 
struggle  of  mental  combatants  has  taken  on  its  severest  forms. 
And,  instead  of  quiet  and  unity,  almost  every  inch  of  that 
territory  is  yet  disputed  ground ;  and  men  of  valor  and  of 
might  are  there,  not  less  earnest — though  we  trust  less  acrimo- 
nious— than  might  have  been  found  when  Augustine  and  Pe- 
lagius  were  at  the  head  of  their  forces. 

The  announcement,  sometime  since,  that  Dr.  Beecher  had, 
in  press,  a  volume  embodying  the  results  of  his  long  and  tho- 
rough study  over  this  subject,  was  received  by  the  religious 
public  with  no  small  degree  of  interest.  A  profound  theolo- 
gian, a  ripe  scholar,  occupying  a  position  of  great  influence,  it 
was  felt  that  his  work  would  both  merit  and  receive  attention. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  public  expectation  is  likely  to  be  disay- 
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pointed.  If  it  does  not  awaken  interest  and  provoke  thought, 
it  can  only  be  because  the  church  is  weary  of  such  discussions, 
or,  fix)m  a  sense  of  duty,  puts  a  padlock  on  her  lips  that  she 
may  not  speak,  and  buries  the  hatchet  beneath  an  olive-branch. 
For  ourselves,  though  we  have  never  been  able  to  arouse  much 
enthusiasm  over  most  of  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
church,  we  were  chained  to  the  argument.  In  less  than  thirty- 
six  hours  after  opening  the  volume,  we  had  mastered  its  con- 
tents— ^we  do  not  mean  that  we  had  digested  all  its  discussions 
and  assigned  to  each  its  place  and  its  due  measure  of  author- 
ity. That  is  a  work  no  prudent  man  will  think  of  doing  in 
haste.  We  shall,  however,  have  a  few  things  to  say  about  the 
book,  after  we  have  given  our  readers  a  running  view  of  its 
contents. 

Of  the  conflict,  to  which  the  volume  is  indebted  for  its  title, 
the  author  speaks  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  Thesobjeet  of  this  conflict  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  affecting  that 
can  interest  or  excite  the  human  mind.  It  has  been  no  less  a  theme  than 
THB  MORAL  RBiTOTATiON  OF  MA  IT.  Thfough  a  long  oourse  of  centuries  the 
Christian  world  has  been  diyided  into  opposing  parties  on  this  great  question. 

On  the  one  side  ha?e  been  the  adrocates  of  that  sjstem,  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  regeneration,  rendered 
necessary  hj  the  natire  and  original  deprarity  of  man,  and  effected  accord- 
ing \o  the  otemal  purposes  of  a  difine  and  mysterious  sovereignty. .  .  . 

Yet  in  all  ages,  ever  since  the  days  of  Celestius,  Julian  and  Pelagius, 
there  ha?e  beeA,  in  large  numbers,  men  highly  estimable  for  intelligence  and 
benefolence,  and  animated  by  a  strong  desire  of  urging  society  onward  in 
the  pursuit  of  moral  excellence,  who  hare,  noTertheless,  earnestly,  j)erse- 
yeringly  and  with  deep  emotion,  opposed  this  system,  as  at  war  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  honor  and  right,  and  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.  In  the  wide  intenral  between  these  extremes,  other  intermediate 
parties  haTO  arisen,  attempting  in  various  modes,  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess, to  reconcile  the  combatants,  or  in  any  other  way  to  terminate  the  con- 
flict •  «  .  •  •  The  long  duration  and  the  astonishing  vigor  of  this  conflict 
indicate  that  it  is  not  without  some  powerful  cause."    Introdudion — pp.  2,  3. 

His  own  proposed  task,  and  a  single  prominent  feature  in 
the  method  of  accompUshing  it,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  two 
following  sentences : — 

<*  I  propose,  if  possible,  to  discover  that  cause,  and  to  state  a  mode  in  which 
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all  tne  ChriflUans  can,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  be  at  harmony 
tmong  themselves.  I  shall  in  doing  this,  attempt  to  redeem  the  first-named 
system  from  a  just  liability  to  such  attacks  as  it  has  sustained,  by  showing 
that  all  of  its  fundamental  elements  may  be  so  stated  and  held  as  not  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and  right.''    lb.  pp.  3,  4. 

This  is  the  problem  whose  solution  this  book  is  to  present ; 
and  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  its  importance  and  apparent  dif- 
ficulty, it  would  seem  that  no  one  could  be  less  than  deeply 
interested  in  both  the  method  and  the  promised  result.  Nor 
would  that  interest  be  likely  to  diminish  by  reading  the  state- 
ments a  lew  pages  farther  on,  that  the  views  presented  here 
"  have  not  been  set  forth  in  haste ; "  that  "  for  more  than 
twentj"  years  "  he  has  *'  regarded  ihem  as  substantially  true  ;" 
that  he  has  "  deemed  it  his  duly  often  to  review  and  recon- 
sider them  iu  the  Ught  of  past  as  well  as  of  existing  controver- 
sies, and  also  of  the  word  and  providence  of  God."  Let  us 
turn  then  to  the  volume. 

The  two  great  fundamental  truths  or  views  which  must  en- 
ter into  any  adequate  system  for  human  renovation,  and  which 
the  author  designates  as  the  "  great  moving  powers  of  Chris- 
tianity," are  these : — 

"  1.  A  true  and  thorough  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  the  fallen  and 
mined  condition  of  man  as  a  sinner. 

2.  A  full  development  of  the  honor,  justice  and  benevolence  of  God  in 
all  his  dealings  with  man,  so  made,  as  in  the  first  place,  to  free  him  from  the 
charge  of  dishonorably  ruining  them,  and  then  to  exhibit  him  as  earnestly 
and  benevolently  engaged  in  efforts  fur  their  salvation  tlirough  Chiist,  aflcr 
they  have  been  ruined  by  their  own  fault*'    pp.  16,  17. 

A  misadjustmcnt  of  these  **  moving  powers,"  is  the  cause 
of  the  failures  which  have  attended  the  attempted  application 
of  the  various  systems  of  theology  revealed  in  history  and  in 
experience.  This  fatal  misadjustmcnt  is  symbolized  by  a 
steam-ship,  so  arranged  that  its  wheels  turn  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, where  the  forces  propelling  the  one  are  ever  acting 
against  the  power  exercised  by  the  other.  As  the  systems  of 
theology  are  now  adjusted,  he  deems  the  conflict  just  as  un- 
avoidable and  just  as  fruitless. 

The  ground  of  this  conflict  lies  simply  here ; — The  view  of 
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human  depravity  and  of  God's  sovereignty  in  man's  salvation, 
has  been  so  held  as  to  do  most  fearful  violence  to  those  intui- 
tive principles  of  honor  and  right,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
our  moral  judgments ;  and  all  attempts  to  base  a  system  of 
theology  on  those  intuitive  principles  of  honor  and  right,  in- 
volve a  denial  of  the  obvious  tacts  which  teach  man's  deprav- 
ity, and  do  away  with  the  vital  necessity  of  his  regeneration. 
That  is,  to  admit  either  of  these  great  **  moving  powers,"  as  it 
requires  to  be  admitted,  inevitably  requires  the  rejection  of  the 
other.  Accede  to  depravity  and  sovereignty,  and  every  innate 
moral  instinct  rises  up  in  the  soul  to  declare  that  God  is  capri- 
cious and  unjust,  making  us  loathe  the  scheme  which  proposes 
our  redemption  :  admit  that  God  ever  proceeds  according  to 
the  demands  of  honor  and  right,  as  our  intuitions  reveal  them, 
and  we  must  deny  depravity,  and  destroy  the  significance  of 
regeneration.  But  both  these  doctrines  demand  our  credence, 
on  the  independent  basis  of  their  own  respective  claims.  We 
cannot  distrust  our  intuitions  which  assert  the  everlasting  au- 
thority of  Justice  ;  and  we  cannot  distrust  our  observation  and 
experience  which  proclaim  the  deep  jiative  corruption  of  hu- 
manity. Both  are  facts,  hard  as  adamant,  refusing  to  be  wink- 
ed out  of  sight ;  and,  according  to  the  systems  of  theology 
prevalent,  deadly  antagonists,  which  neither  power  nor  skill 
can  reconcile.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  scriptures^ 
are  claimed  as  witnesses  by  both  parties,  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety ;  for  they  certainly  endorse  our  intuitions,  and  they  as- 
sert depravity.  To  this  conflict,  therefore,  while  the  received 
system  is  held,  there  can  be  no  possible  end. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  into  detail,  in  the  reasoning  in- 
tended to  show  the  eternal  and  supreme  authority  of  those 
principles  of  honor  and  right,  which  spring  from  human  intui- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  masterly  effort.  Scripture,  moral  science  and 
orthodox  authorities  are  all  laid  under  contribution  to  give  force 
to  his  argument.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting  the 
moral  principles  thus  enunciated,  both  on  account  of  their  ax- 
iomatic simplicit}'  and  the  vital  bearing  which  they  have  in  the 
subsequent  discussions.  In  the  volume  they  are  illustrated  at 
length — we  give  them  without  his  comments. 
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"1.  €rod  has  made  OS  intuitively  to  perceive  and  feel,  and  therefore  he 
also  perceives  and  feels,  that  increase  of  power  to  any  degree  of  magnitode^ 
prodoces,  cot  a  decrease,  but  an  increase  of  obligation  to  feel  and  act  benev- 
olently towards  inferiors — that  is,  with  an  honorable  regard  to  their  true  and 
highest  good. 

^  2.  No  man,  unless  comi)elled  by  some  supposed  nece^ity,  would  ever 
think  of  denying  that  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  call  upon  God  not  to 
hold  his  creatures  responsible  or  punishable  for  any  thing  in  them  of  which 
they  are  not  the  authors,  but  of  which  he  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
creator,  and  which  exists  in  them  anterior  to  and  independent  of  any  knowl- 
edge, desire,  choice  or  action  of  their  own. 

**  3.  The  principles  of  honor  and  right  require  of  God — inasmuch  as  he 
demands  of  his  creatures  that  they  do  what  is  right,  and  inasmuch  as  this  de- 
mand is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things — that  he  should  not  himself  con- 
found the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  by  dealing  with  the  righteous 
as  with  the  wicked. 

**4.  The  principles  of  honor  and  right  demand  of  God  not  so  to  charge 
the  wrong  conduct  of  one  being  to  others,  as  to  punish  one  person  for  the 
conduct  of  another,  to  which  he  did  not  consent,  and  in  which  be  had  no 
part 

**  5.  Since  the  creatures  of  God  do  not  exist  by  their  own  will,  and  since 
they  exist  for  eternity,  and  since  nothing  more  vitally  affects  their  prospects 
for  eternity  than  the  constitutional  powers  and  propensities  with  which  they 
begin  their  existence,  4he  dictates  of  honor  and  right  demand  that  God  shall 
confer  on  them  such  original  constitutions  as  shall,  in  their  natural  and  proper 
tendencies,  fovorably  affect  their  prospects  fur  eternity,  and  place  a  reasona. 
ble  power  of  right  conduct,  and  of  securing  eternal  life,  in  the  possession  uf 
tlL 

^  6.  Not  only  do  the  demands  of  honor  and  right  forbid  the  creator  thus 
to  injure  his  creature  in  his  original  constitution,  but  they  equally  forbid  him 
to  place  him  in  circumstances  needlessly  unfavorable  to  right  conduct  and  a 
proper  development  of  his  powers."    pp.  31  —37. 

With  these  principles  before  him,  as  one  of  the  "  moving 
powers  "  of  Christianity,  the  author  takes  his  reader  to  inspect 
the  other — viz.  human  depravity.  He  asks  if  man  is  found  in 
the  position  rcfjuired  by  these  principles.  On  this  point  he 
quotes  largely  from  Unitarian  divines,  whose  concessions  would 
be  required  by  their  system  to  be  few  and  guarded,  but  whose 
language  seems  reaching  almost  to  the  orthodox  position.  The 
three  leading  points  considered,  are  :  "  1st.  His  deep  innate 
depravity  as  an  individual.  2(1.  His  subjection  to  the  power 
of  depraved  social  organizations,  called,  taken  collectively,  ^ 
the  world.     3d.  His  subjection  to  the  power  of  ui\acev\,  tftsiVx^- 
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nant  spirits."  (p.^62.)     This  view  shows  llie  logical  antagonism 
of  the  moving  powers. 

The  next  step  is  to  show  the  conflict  in  human  experience  ; 
and,  in  order  to  this,  six  different  phases  are  noted.  1.  That 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  ruin  is  so  deep  and  powerful  as 
to  suspend  the  power  of  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  and 
thus  produce  a  modification  or  rejection  of  them.  2.  That  in 
which  these  principles  gain  a  similar  ascendency,  leading  to  a 
rejection  of  the  facts  setting  forth  depravity.  3.  That  in 
which  both  arc  retained,  unmodified,  unreconciled,  and  refuge 
is  taken  in  Universalism.  4.  That  in  which  both  are  profess- 
edly retained,  but  the  principles  are  allowed  to  modify  the 
facts,  to  escape  the  conflict.  5.  That  in  which  both  are  re- 
tained without  adjustment,  and  God's  government  appears  in- 
capable of  defence.  G.  That  in  which  both  arc  retained  and 
adjusted  according  to  the  author's  system. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
reaction  from  each  of  these  first  five  phases  of  religious  exper- 
ience, and  that  the  reaction  will  be  severe  in  proportion  as  the 
phase  is  distinct,  and  will  operate  to  prevent  their  general  prev- 
alence. In  the  first  experience,  the  reaction  will  come  from 
the  abused  principles  of  honor  and  right ;  in  the  second,  it  will 
come  from  the  denied  but  obvious  fact  of  depravity ;  in  the 
third,  it  will  come  from  the  bible,  from  the  deep  christian  ex- 
perience which  gives  its  sympathy  to  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  to  make  God's  pro- 
ceedings appear  right — God's  righteous  treatment  of  his  crea- 
tures at  some  future  time,  would  not  sanctify  his  unjust  treat- 
ment of  them  now ;  in  the  fourth,  it  will  come  from  the  unsat- 
isfactory view  of  human  depravity  which  it  presents,  and 
from  the  degradation  it  occasions  to  free  agenc}^ — if  free 
agency  must  be  associated  with  such  liabilities  to  sin  as  we  ac- 
tually see  in  the  human  race,  its  real  value  will  be  questioned  ; 
in  the  fifth,  it  will  come  from  the  deep  darkness  and  intolera- 
ble anguish  of  soul  which  it  occasions,  and  if  there  were  no 
reaction  its  results  must  condemn  il.  This  reasoning  is  intend- 
ed to  show,  not  only  that  the  conflict  must  be  perpetuated  by 
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a  necessity  of  logic,  but  that  it  must  produce  perpetual  disqui- 
et and  vacillation  by  a  necessity  of  experience. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume,  the  history  of  the  con- 
flict is  faithfully  sketched,  partly  with  a  view  of  showing  how 
the  inferences  above  stated  are  incarnated  in  fact. 

But  what  is  the  misadjustment  which  is  responsible  for  these 
results?  What  is  the  false  principle  that  has  vitiated  the 
whole  mass  of  theology  ;  and  what  is  the  harmonizing  element 
before  which  these  feuds,  many  centuries  old,  are  forever  to 
disappear?     Dr.  Beecher  replies  :— 

**  That,  thed,  which  I  regard  as  having  produced  the  great  and  fatal  mi^- 
adjustment  of  the  system  of  Christianity,  the  effects  of  which  I  have  endeav-> 
ored  to  exhibit,  is  the  simple  and  plausible  assumption,  that  men  as  theY 

COMC  INTO   THIS  WORLD    ARE    NEW-CREATED    BEINGS.      That  they  are  NEW^ 

BOEN  beings  is  plain  enough;  that  they  are  therefore  new-created  beings 
it,  certainly  a  mere  assumption."    pp.  211 — 12. 

The  readjustment  is,  of  course,  to  be  secured  by  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence. 

'*  tf  in  a  previous  state  of  eltistence,  God  created  all  men  with  such  con- 
BtitutioDS,  and  placed  them  in  such  circumstances,  as  the  laws  of  honor  and 
of  right  demanded, — if,  then,  they  revolted  and  corrupted  themselves,  and 
forfeited  their  rights,  and  were  introduced  into  this  world  under  a  dispensa- 
tion of  sovereignty,  disclosing  both  justice  and  mercy — then  all  conflict  df 
the  moving  powers  of  Christianity  can  be  at  once  and  entirely  removed." 
p.  221. 

It  is  claimed  that  most  orthodox  men,  in  seeking  a  solutiotl 
of  the  human  state  in  this  world,  have  been  obliged  to  car- 
ry us  back  to  Eden  and  put  us  in  such  a  relation  to  Adam  ad 
to  make  the  guilt  of  his  sin  in  some  way  to  attach  itself  to  us ; 
and  this,  it  is  said,  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  God^s 
procedure  toward  us  on  the  present  system,  cannot  be  justified 
and  leave  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  intact,  that  it  is 
a  concession  of  the  principle  which  asserts  pre-existence. 

But  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  it  has  been 
said,  1st.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth.  2d.  That 
it  merely  shifts  the  difficulty,  but  does  not  remove  it.  3d. 
That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God.     The  remainder 
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of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  these  al- 
legations. Of  these  the  allegation  of  inconsistency  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  is  first  considered ;  and  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  Rom.  5  :  12 — 19  is  given,  that  being,  \m  Dr.  B's 
estimation,  the  only  passage  which  would  ever  be  adduced  for 
the  overthrow  of  his  theory.  His  own  *  view  of  that  passage 
is  very  well  expressed  in  the  fiDllowing  sentence — thq  reason- 
ing which  leads  to  this  conclusion  we  have  no  space  to  note. 

*'  The  passage,  thus  viewed,  simply  teaches  that  Adam  was  a  typical  per- 
son ;  and  that  his  transgressioDf  and  the  events  consequent  thereon,  were  so 
arranged  as  to  be  typical  events ;  and  accordingly  were  so  ordered  by  God 
that  the  condemnation  of  the  race  to  death  for  his  offence,  and  its  sequences, 
should,  both  by  way  of  similarity  and  also  of  antithesis  or  contrast,  be  a 
striking  foreshadowing  of  the  justification  and  life  of  all  who  trust  in  the 
great  Savior,  by  whom  the  church  was  to  be  redeemed  out  of  our  race ;  and 
that  what  is  said  to  be  bone  by  Adam,  or  by  his  offence,  to  his  posterity, 
denotes  a  merely  typical  sequence,  and  not  a  sequence  of  causation.'' 
pp.  395-6. 

Of  course,  he  makes  the  death  consequent  upon  Adam's  of- 
fence, to  be  simply  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  attending 
evils. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  bible  teaches  this  doctrine  in  any 
direct  form ;  but  that  it  is  left,  like  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation,  to  be  deduced  from  the  facts  furnished  us  in  the 
whole  domain  of  knowledge. 

In  reply  to  the  statement,  that  the  theory  wants  supporting 
evidence,  he  speaks  in  this  decisive  way  : — 

"  If  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  concerning  the  mined  condition  of 
man  are  true,  and  if  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  have  been. truly  set 
forth,  and  if  the  only  passage  that  seems  to  teach  the  common  doctrine  can, 
is  accordance  with  the  true  and  well-known  laws  of  typical  language,  be  so 
interpreted  as  perfectly  to  accord  with  the  idea  of  pre-existence,  and  if  the 
eonmion  theory  arrays  the  principles  of  honor  and  right  against  the  conduct 
of  God,  whilst  the  other  exhibits  them  as  in  harmony,  then  it  follows  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  that  the  common  view  is  false,  and  that  which  I  advocate  is 
true.  If  the  premises  are  granted,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable ;  and  no  ar- 
gument can  exceed  this  in  power.  The  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God 
has  no  superior  force.  The  proof  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Isod  is  no 
more  conclusive.    The  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  theory  is  not 
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Bore  powerfaly  although  that  is  regarded  as  established  beyond  any  rational 
doabt"    p.  453. 

The  remaining  allegation — viz  :  that  this  solution  only  shifts, 
but  does  not  remove,  the  difficulty,  is  considered  elaborately 
and  at  length.  It  is  here  that  the  author  takes  occasion  to  de* 
velope  with  considerable  fulness  his  views  of  the  nature  and 
features  of  the  divine  administration,  gives  his  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  speculates  concerning  the  bearing  of 
God's  economy  in  this  world  upon  the  whole  universe  of  being. 
To  the  objection  of  inefficiency  raised  against  his  theory,  he 
makes  the  following  direct  reply  : — 

**  The  real  and  great  difficulty  lie%  not  in  the  idea  that  free  agents  shoald 
nn,  but  in  the  idea  that  God  shoald  bring  man  int*  being  with  a  nature  mor- 
ally depraved,  anterior  to  any  will,  wish,  desire  or  knowledge,  of  his  own,  or 
with  a  constitution  so  deranged  and  corrupt  as  to  tend  to  ein  with  a  power 
that  no  man  can  overcome  in  himself  or  in  others ;  and  that,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  should  place  him  in  a  state  of  so  great  social  disadvantage,  and,  as 
tJie  climax,  expose  him,  so  weak,  to  the  fearful  wiles  of  powerful  and  malig- 
nant spirits.  This  difficulty  pre-existence  does  touch  and  entirely  remove, 
by  referring  the  origin  of  his  depravity  to  his  own  action  in  another  state,  and 
showing  that  the  system  of  this  world  is  a  system  of  sovereignty  established 
over  beings  who  have  lost  their  original  claims  on  the  justice  of  God."— « 
pp.  473-4. 

We  do  not  perceive  anything  specifically  new  In  Dr.  Beech- 
er's  theory  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  as  growing  out  of  the 
existence  of  free  agency,  under  the  best  possible  system.  He 
associates  it  with  some  collateral  ideas  to  which  he  himself 
gives  form. 

He  supposes  we  live  in  the  infancy  of  the  universe, — that  is, 
its  infancy  with  respect  to  the  future,  though  he  makes  the 
beginning  of  intelligent  creation  date  back  in  a  period  remote 
for  the  imagination  to  reach ;  that,  owing  to  the  liabilities  ne- 
cessarily consequent  upon  the  infancy  of  free  beings,  some  of 
them  voluntarily  and  criminally  transgressed,  and  so  forfeited 
the  divine  favor  during  the  period  of  their  probation ;  that  this 
world  is  peopled  with  these  very  condemned  beings,  instead  of 
their  being  at  once  given  over  to  the  full  penalty  of  sin  ;  that 
they  arc  under  a  system  both  merciful  and  sovereign — (wc  will 
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indicate  what  we  suppose  our  author  means  by  that  hereafter;) 
that  the  church,  redeemed  from  this  race  of  beings,  is  to  be 
the  chief  finite  teacher  of  orders  of  beings  yet  to  be  created, 
guarding  them  by  the  lessons  of  its  own  experience  against 
similar  distrust  and  sin;  and  that  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
impenitent  is  to  operate  in  the  same  salutory  way,  lifting  up  a 
perpetual  voice  of  warning  against  rebellion.  The  author 
closes  by  presenting,  in  coutrast  with  the  disastrous  fruits  on 
this  "  conflict  of  ages,"  the  deduced  features  of  glory  which 
would  appear  in  all  Christendom,  if  this  doctrine  of  pre-cxist- 
cnce  were  accepted. 

We  have  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  developing  the 
mere  outline  of  Dr.  Beechcr's  course  of  argument,  and  yet  it 
is  after  all  but  the  most  meager  skeleton.  Less  could  not  well 
be  presented  in  order  to  the  giving  our  readers  anything  like 
an  adequate  view  of  the  volupe,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  what  suggestions  we  have  yet  to  make.  The  review- 
er and  the  reader  ought  alike  to  understand  the  system  with 
which  they  are  dealing.  After  all,  we  hope  every  reader  will 
secure  the  book,  master  and  study  it.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
much  solid  reading,  so  much  strength  of  moral  reasoning,  so 
much  valuable  historical  information,  so  much  breadth  of  re- 
ligious view,  so  much  intelligent  piety — ^in  a  word  so  much 
sanctified  stimulus  for  the  sotd,  is  found  in  so  small  a  compass. 
As  a  single  feature,  we  may  mention  that  the  study  of  many 
massive  folios  devoted  to  the  same  points,  could  hardly  do 
more  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct  view  of  the  origin,  philoso- 
phy and  history  of  the  great  leading  controversies  that  have 
successively  shaken  and  rent,  and  invigorated  the  church — a 
department  of  inquiry  which  we  are  in  danger  of  leaving  too 
much  unexplored.  To  us  the  volume  is  fruitful  in  general  re- 
ligious suggestions,  a  few  of  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
dicate. 

How  far  from  perfection  is  human  theology  !  In  no  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  has  so  much  talent  been  employed,  so  much 
effort  bf  en  expended  ;  and  yet  thcte  is  no  view  of  the  moral 
system  commanding  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  Christendom. 
Fundamental  problems,  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  still  wait  so- 
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lutidn.    The  human  mind  grows  more  philosophical,  and  still 
partial  theories-  multiply,  and  religious  sects  increase.     This  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  wonderful.     Theology  is  the  science  of  God 
in  fais  moral  government ;  and  that  is  to  be  the  study  of  eter- 
nity.   Each  newly  discovered  fact  affects  our  whole  field  of 
suney.     We  cannot  help  toiling  at  the  task  here,  and  through 
the  toil  come  strength  and  aspiration,  and  confidence  and  hope. 
It  is  the, ladder  whose  top  is  bathed  in  the  clear  light  of  heaven, 
where  the  scales  of  error  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  clouds  of  prejudice  brood  no  more  over  the 
heart.     Till  there,  it  becomes  us  to  climb  in  charity,  each  gen- 
erously and  gratefully  helping  the  other  along  the  successive 
steps. 

Free  inquiry  and  expression  are  beginning  to  meet  encour- 
agement. Once  to  have  published  this  book  would  have  put 
the  author's  life  in  peril.  He  would  have  been  arraigned  for 
heresy,  and  have  been  offered  only  Galileo's  alternative.  The 
priesthood  would  have  grown  livid  with  rage  or;  pale  with  ter- 
ror. To  teach  a  sentiment  outside  of  the  Creed  would  only 
invite  anathemas,  and  give  to  courage  a  martyrdom.  A  free 
soul,  however  pure,  must  not  think  aloud  ;  a  heaven-inspired 
truth,  burning  within  like  fire,  must  be  kept  flaming  in  the  se- 
cret soul,  until,  little  by  little,  it  consumed  the  muzzled  pro- 
phet, or  until  it  wildly  broke  forth  for  a  moment  to  be  quench- 
ed with  his  blood.  That  iron  tyranny,  laid  on  souls  more  elas- 
tic than  air,  is  disappearing.  A  true  and  earnest  spirit  may 
speak  new  words  in  attentive  ears  and  over  sympathetic  hearts. 
Dr.  B.  will  still,  we  doubt  not,  retain'his  pulpit,  his  people  still 
love  and  confide  in  him  none  the  less,  hie  clerical  brethren 
will  still  court  his  choice  society,  and  listen  to  him  with  defer- 
ence. We  look  on  no  such  concession  to  **  soul-freedom"  as 
this  without  gratitude  of  heart.  That  sujh  freedom  will  re- 
veal excesses  is  true,  but  that  fact  sanctifies  no  despotism. 
The  licentiousness  is  the  reaction  against  the  despotism,  and 
liberty  is  the  condition  as  well  as  the  offspring  of  the  truth. 
.  Reh'gious  controversy  is  being  carried  on  with  less  of  the 
heat  of  passion,  and  more  of  the  seriousness  of  duty  and  the 
kindness  of  love.    It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  a  religious 
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opponent  may  be  treated  as  a  christian  friend,  and  not  neces- 
sarily as  a  **  heathen  man  and  publican."  In  this  respect  the 
present  is  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  past.  Of  this,  the  volume 
before  us  stands  forth  as  a  most  admirable  illustration.  Through 
his  revealed  spirit  the  author  attaches  himself,  by  a  bond  of 
christian  sympathy,  to  his  reader.  With  his  strong  convic- 
tions and  deeply  affecting  experience — ^gathering  strength 
through  twenty  years  of  public  silence — ^all  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  his  theory,  and  leagued  against  the  system  which  he  be- 
lieves has  kept  Christianitj'  perpetually  engaged  in  suicidal 
war  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  he  has  still  possessed  his  soul  in 
patience  and  his  heart  in  love.  True,  he  speaks  at  times 
strongly  and  earnestly,  nay,  sometimes  severely,  but  it  is  of 
sentiments  and  principles,  not  of  Christian  men.  From  the 
deep  darkness  of  his  own  mental  difficulties  was  he  led  by  the 
hand  of  this  new  principle  out  into  the  light  of  mental  peace 
and  moral  glory  ;  and  that  peculiar  experience  he  seems  never 
to  forget,  but  is  intent  on  leading  the  whole  flock  of  God  out  by 
the  still  waters  and  amid  the  green  pastures  which  the  Great 
Shepherd  has  prepared,  and  which  he  deems  it  his  chief  glory 
to  have  seen.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  argument, 
the  evident  motive  and  spirit  of  the  author  are  worthy  of  all 
approval  and  imitation. 

.  We  should  characterise  the  work  as,  on  the  whole,  logical, 
analjnical,  direct,  lucid,  close,  compact,  comprehensive,  seri- 
ous and  fervid.  It  shows  any  thing  rather  than  a  mind  hot 
with  enthusiastic  fever,  wildly  pursuing  vagaries  of  the  fancy. 
Its  style  reminds  us,  on  many  accounts,  of  Wayland's  Moral 
Science,  though  in  some  of  its  features  it  falls  below  that.  He 
is  equally  intent  on  his  object,  equally  successful  in  keeping  it 
before  the  eye  of  his  reader,  equally  skilful  in  getting  a  large 
aid  from  his  arrangement  of  ideas,  equally  efficient  in  making 
his  statements  carry  the  force  of  proof,  and  having  no  superior 
in  the  judicious  employment  of  illustration  and  analog5^ 

Instead  of  joining  direct  issue  with  Dr.  Beecher  on  the  main 
or  subordinate  points  which  he  makes  in  the  volume,  we  wish 
simply  to  present  a  few  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fully  confid- 
ing in  his  reasonings  and  accepting  his  conclusions.     We  know 
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that  such  a  task  is  much  simpler  and  easier  than  to  efiect  a  di- 
rect overthrow  of  a  main  defence,  but  it  is  only  the  simpler 
and  easier  thing  which  we  now  propose  to  do.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  it  is  only  an  indirect  reply,  so  far  as  it  is  a  reply  at 
all. 

1.  Admitting  the  •'Conflict"  to  be  as  severe,  the  antago- 
nism of  the  "moral  powers"  as  perfect  and  as  necessary,  with 
the  present  system,  as  it  is  set  forth,  (and  we  cannot  fully  sym- 
pathise with  many  of  the  strong  and  radical  representations 
which  are  made,)  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  given 
solution  is  the  only  possible  one.  A  still  higher  state  of  men- 
tal and  religious  culture  may  bring  into  the  field  of  view  still 
unseen  elements,  by  the  aid  of  which,  a  harmonious  result  may 
be  reached.  If  it  was  not  necessary,  in  the  .economy  of  God, 
that  this  solution  should  appear  for  the  first  six  thousand  years 
of  human  history,  its  development  may  he  safely  postponed  still 
further.  It  may  appear  to  us  that  pre-existence  must  be  the 
chief  element  in  the  explanation — -just  as,  to  borrow  one  of  Dr. 
B.'s  illustrations,  the  geocenic  element  appeared  vital  to  the 
old  astronomers — but  some  hidden  principle  suddenly  leaping 
out  before  the  eye  of  future  inquirj',  as  gravitation  burst  on  the 
vision  of  Newton,  may  wake  the  church's  Eureka  !  That 
revelation  may  have  come  in  the  idea  of  pre-existence>  and  it 
may  not.  It  remains  to  l)e  seen  whether  this  theory  will  har- 
monise all  the  facts.  It  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  un- 
attained  results  for  religious  investigation,  which  will  make  our 
present  generalizations  appe&r  like  the  immature  theories  of 
childhood.  We  know  what  may  be  said  in  reply  to  such  a 
suggestion,  and  it  has  less  force  by  itself  than  it  will  have  in 
connection  with  other  views  j'el  to  be  added. 

2.  The  theory  proposed,  while  seeking  to  honor  the  moral 
principles  asserted  by  intuition,  still  seems  to  do  violence  to 
them.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  really  chargeable  to  the 
theory ;  for  we  suppose  the  principle  alluded  to,  to  be  held 
by  all  who  take  what  is  sometimes  called  the  high-calvinistic 
or  orthodox  view  ;  but  the  theory  re-asserts  it  as  a  fundamental 
point.  It  is  this  ; — The  sovereign  partiality  of  God,  (we  mean 
no  disrespect,)  in  selecting  from  among  beings,  bearing  the 
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same  moral  character,  a  portion,  and  specially  bringing  them 
to  the  glorious  privileges  and  enjoj'ments  of  God's  love,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  perish.  This  is  what  the  theory  plainly 
leaches.  All  men  have  sinned  in  their  probation,  and  so  for- 
feited their  claim  to  God's  favor,  and  have  become  the  sub- 
jects of  a  nature  which  "  tends  to  sin  with  a  power  that  no 
man  can  overcome  in  himself  or  in  others."  Thus  they  are 
brought  into  this  world  '*  under  a  dispensation  of  sovereignty 
and  mercy" — that  is,  God  sovereignly  chooses  to  exercise  re- 
deeming mercy  towards  a  part  of  the  race,  and  as  sovereignly 
chooses  to  leave  the  rest  lo  the  final  judgment  of  untempered 
justice.  We  can  attach  no  other  meaning  to  our  author's  lan- 
guage than  this,  and  our  moral  intuitions  will  not  approve  that 
principle  of  procedure. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  none  have  any  claim  on  the  farther 
favor  of  God,  and  so  have  no  right  to  complain  of  its  being 
withheld  from  them  or  sovereignly  bestowed  on  others,  since 
no  injustice  is  done  them.  We  reply  that  they  have  no  right 
to  complain  because  they  have  been  justly  treated,  or  because 
others  have  been  mercifully  treated,  ])er  se ;  but  when  both 
these  things  are  done,  what  becomes  of  impartial  justice  in 
God,  and  of  equality  of  privilege  in  his  creatures  ?  and  what 
becomes  of  human  reverence  when  these  are  lost  to  the  moral 
universe  ?  Would  an  earthly  parerft,  dealing  thus  with  his 
wayward  children,  escape  our  censure  ?  would  a  humaa  mon- 
arch, thus  dealing  with  a  company  of  rebellious  subjects,  com- 
mand our  grateful  loyalty?  "Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just 
than  God  ?  Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?"  And, 
moreover,  does  noti  God  assert  the  equality  of  his  ways  ? 
Does  not  inspiration  teach  that  he  is  no  respector  of  persons  ? 
Does  not  our  obligation  to  be  merciful  towards  cr/Z,  derive  its 
chief  sanction  from  the  all-embracing  affection  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father?  The  theory  seems  to  us  to  he  disposing  of  one 
class  of  difficulties  in  a  method  which  gives  prominence  to 
another.  To  admit  that  God  acts  on  this  principle  is  a  task  not 
less  repulsive  to  our  intuitions,  than  to  admit  the  consequences 
of  disbelieving  pre-existence. 

3.  Over  our  author's  theory  we  have  this  question  in  moral 
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science  to  raise*  Can  it  be  just  to  put  a  moral  beinginto  a  po- 
sition where  he  shall  be  receiving  the  severe  consequential 
penalty  of  a  previous  course  of  sin,  and  keep  him  there,  con- 
tinuing .to  sufler  its  reception,  while  his  identity  is  so  far  lost  to 
his  own  consciousness  that  he  must  fail  to  recognize  the  con- 
nection between  the  crime  and  the  penalty  ?  And  even  sup- 
pose it  might  bejustf  does  it  suggest  itself  as  worthy  of  God's 
wi^om? 

Take  a  human  example.  Disease  sometimes  affects  the 
mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  past,  a  complete  blank.*  Suppose 
this  obliviousness  to  take  place  in  a  criminal  condemned  for 
ten  years  to  the  penitentiary,  and  while  he  had  five  years  still 
to  serve,  would  our  highest  ideas  of  justice  be  honored  or  abus- 
ed by  his  continuance  in  the  prison  till  the  time  fixed, by  the 
court  had  expired  ?  Could  the  prisoner  understand  his  posi- 
tion ?  realize  his  guilt  ?  give  his  approbation  to  the  law  ?  hon- 
or the  authorities  that  still  kept  him  in  chains  and  disgrace  ? 
We  question  whether  the  moral  sense  of  any  enlightened  com- 
munity would  not  feel  itself  outraged  by  such  a  line  of  policy  ; 
and  whether  the  ideas  of  legislative  wisdom  thus  finding  ex- 
pression would  not  be  branded  with  the  mark  of  folly.  In 
all  the  scripture  representations  of  God's  judicial  procedure, 
there  is  always  indicated  a  distinct  recognition  by  the  criminal 
of  the  fault  which  is  condemned.  The  ground  of  the  penal 
visitation  is  stated,  and  the  sufferer's  conscience  takes  sides 
with  the  judge  and  the  executioner.  To  subject  a  moral  be- 
ing even  to  consequential  punishment,  while  he  is  compelled 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  desert,  seems  to  us  at  war  with  the 
innate  ideas  of  natural  justice,  as  disastrous  in  its  influence  on 
the  heart  of  the  moral  world,  and  as  opposed  to  all  the  views 
of  God's  judicial  procedure  as  set  forth  in  his  daily  providen- 
ces and  word.  And  that  this  deteriorated  moral  nature,  these 
corrupt  social  organizations  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
thrown,  and  these  powerful  malignant  spirits  forever  striking 
at  our  moral  vitals,  from  which  men  vainly  struggle  for  deliv- 


*  See  Good's  Book  of  Nature. 
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erance  according  to  our  author's  representation,  are  to  be  set 
down  as  consequential  punishment  for  the  sins  of  which  no 
man  can  make  himself  conscious,  is  a  very  plain  matter.  It 
matters  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  it  comes  indirectly  ;  tho 
only  question  is  whether  it  comes  at  all  by  God's  ordination  ; 
and  this  the  theory  strongly  asserts.  We  are  in  a  position 
where  justice  could  never  place  an  innocent  being ;  and  yet  we 
are  here  conscious  of  no  previous  act  or  experience  which  ren- 
ders us  guilty.  God  could  never  honorably  treat  us  as  he  does 
except  for  crime ;  and  yet  while  treating  us  as  he  does,  forbids 
us  access  to  the  only  reliable  evidence  that  we  have  committed 
any  crime.  That  principle  of  procedure  may  be  admissable, 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  endorsing  1t. 

4.  We  confess  also  to  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it 
can  well  be  that  prc-exisience  is  reconcilable  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  as  they  actually  appear.  Our  author  has 
taken  notice  of  this  objection,  and  we  copy  the  whole  of  what 
he  has  offered  in  reply. 

^  The  doctrine  of  pre-existence  has  also  been  opposed  on  the  grottpd  that 
infants  do  not  manifest  as  much  intelligence  as  they  ought,  on  that  supposi- 
tion. But  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  No  one  can  say  that  the  nature 
find  effect  of  the  union  of  the  mind  with  the  body  is  not  such  that  the  high- 
est created  mind  would  be  by  it  reduced  to  infancy,  such  as  we  see.  It 
would  be  the  very  object  of  such  a  system  to  deliver  the  mind  from  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  memory  and  the  associations  of  a  past  existence.  To  effect  a 
radical  change  of  character,  the  proud  spirit  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
weakness  and  dependence ;  all  tilings  would  be  made  to  seem  new, — new  an- 
alogical knowledge  would  be  communicated,  new  motives  and  hope  would  be 
made  to  open  on  the  soul."    p«  535. 

That  is  not  to  us  quite  satisfactory.  The  union  of  mind 
with  body  is  not  of  necessity  hostile  to  the  existence  and  ac- 
tivity of  strong  thought.  That  is  proved  by  facts.  And  if 
strength  of  thought  may  co-exist  with  this  union  at  one  period, 
it  certainly  might  at  another.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  union 
would  of  necessity  chain  a  mind  to  the  infancy  of  develop- 
ment, would  be  saying  what  facts  disprove.  The  union  is  not 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  infancy. 

Moreover,  it  is  no  adequate  explanation  to  say  that  it  would 
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be  "  needful  to  deliver  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  the 
memory  and  associations  of  a  past  existence."     That  might  be 
ellfected,  doubtless ; — mind  sometimes  discovers  to  us  such  a 
phenomenon.     But  in  such  cases  of  suspending  the  meniory 
and  the  power  of  association,  the  mind  does  not  lose  all  the 
activity  and  strength  which  its  previous  years  of  thought  and 
stody  had  imparted.     It  is  not  reduced  to  its  infantile  condi- 
tion again.     It  does  not  reproduce  its  cradle  life.     It  has  not 
lost  all  its  acquired  power  over  the  muscles.     It  is  Bot  desti- 
tute of  rational  ideas.     Many  of  the  powers  remain  in  force, 
ready  to  act  as  previous  discipline  had  taught  them.     Specilic 
mental  characteristics  remain.     Or  if  a  case   should   occur 
where  a//  the  mental  powers  were  suspended,  and  no  old  mental 
characteristic  reappeared,  w-ho  would  feel  authorised  to  assert 
that  the  mind  of  the  present  was  the  mind  of  the  past?     Deny 
the  existence  of  all  the  active  elements  of  mind,  and  who  can 
find  the  mind  itself,  or  prove  that  it  lives  ?     Take  away  its 
phenomena,  and  where  to  us  is  the  proof  of  its  entity  ? 

Besides,  if  there  is  no  intellectual  stamp  on  the  mind  of  the 
new-born  being  left  there  by  pro-existent  experiences,  on  what 
ground  can  it  be  supposed  that  moral  features  are  transmitted  ? 
Does  not  intelligence  always  underlie  moral  character  ?  Can 
moral  character  exist  in  its  absence  ?  And  if  the  basis  element 
disappears  in  the  transition,  what  sustains  the  superincumbent 
element  and  bears  it  across  the  chasm  from  the  anterior  to  the 
present  life  ? 

And  what  are  the  facts  respecting  mental  development  t 
Has  the  mind  any  native  strength  whose  existence  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  culture  and  normal  enlarge- 
ment? As  it  gradually  becomes  strong,  overcomes  the  fetter- 
ing tendency  of  the  body,  after  having  learned  to  act  with 
rather  an  ample  freedom  in  its  new  sphere  and  circumstances, 
docs  an  old  vigor — ^gathered  up  in  a  pic-cxislent  state — come 
back  to  it  ?  When  its  locks  grow  again,  do  its  giant  forces 
rally  ?  Or  is  every  new  acquisition  of  power  explicable  by 
reference  to  the  educational  appliance  acting  on  the  inherent 
8Ui*ceptibililj'  ?  To  ask  such  questions  is,  it  appears  to  us,  to 
answer  thciu.     The  whole  phenomena  of  mental  growth  look 
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in  fiome  other  direction  than  that  of  a  long  prc-existence,  and 
a  large  cmisequent  mental  power.  And  when  our  author 
speaks  of  finding  in  the  human  soul,  anterior  to  choice,  what  he 
terms  "  a  sinful  habit,"  which  demands  pre-existence  as  an 
explanation,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  theory  did  quite 
as  much  toward  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  as  the  iact  did  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  theory. 

Once  more.  Our  author  says,  that«  in  oulcr  "  to  effect  a 
radical  change  of  character,"  it  would  be  needful  to  re- 
duce the  proud  spirit  "  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  dependence" 
— ^that  is,  to  forgetfulness  and  infancy.  We  do  not  see  the 
philosophy — rather,  the  naturalness  of  this.  To  begin  life  here 
in  mental  weakness  and  in  experience,  and  with  a  powerful  sin- 
ful habit  of  soul,  a  corrupt  social  organization  and  strong  ma- 
lignant spirits  operating  against  our  virtue,  would  not  seem  the 
best  circumstances  with  which  to  purchase  success.  We  are 
told  that  none  do  succeed  save  as  God  in  his  mercy  and  sov- 
ereignty commands  their  triumph.  "  New  motives  and  hope" 
**  may  open  on  the  soul"  just  as  well,  for  aught  we  can  per- 
ceive, in  connection  with  the  motives  springing  from  the  re- 
membered ingratitude  and  wretchedness  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  see  why  these  new  motives  and  hope  would  not  de- 
rive a  large  measure  of  their  practical  power  from  acting  in 
connection  with  the  previous  sinful  deadness  of  spirit,  and  the 
gloom  of  threatened  despair  ?  If  such  remembrances  oppose 
spiritual  progress,  why  should  the  bitter  life  of  sin  on  earth  be 
remembered  by  the  redeemed  believer.  Why  should  David 
look  to  the  "  pit  whence  he  was  digged  ?"  and  why  should  Paul 
so  often  rehearse  the  sad  story  of  his  bigoted  persecutions  ? 
It  would  seem  that  the  ofiered  redemption  through  Christ 
would  appear  all  the  more  glorious  and  desirable  when  viewed 
side  by  side  with  the  ruin  on  whose  threshold  the  observer  had 
stood  with  trembling.  Before  repentance  is  looked  for  by  Dr. 
Beecher  in  any  one  of  his  heaers,  he  must  beget  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  deep  sinfulness  of  the  man's  past  mode  of  life — the 
inner  and  the  outer.  And  if  so,  why  sltould  it  defeat  the  end 
to  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  pre-existence,  where  the  great 
mass  of  prooft  of  this  sinfulness  lie  ?     Many  men  arc  apt  to 
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rebel  against  the  scriptural  representations  of  human  guilt ; 
why  should  God  keep  forever  hidden  from  them  the  vast  deposi- 
tory of  transgression,  whose  testimony  it  would  seem  must  over- 
power skepticism  ?  We  cannot  therefore  reconcile  pre-exist- 
ence,  having  so  important  and  vital  a  bearing  upon  our  present 
slate  as  it  is  here  represented,  with  the  whole  phenomena  of 
mind  and  development. 

5.  If  the  beings  here  born  are  brought  into  this  world  under 
the  circumstances  and  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  pre- 
existent  theory,  what  can  their  being  brought  here  avail  in  the 
Case  of  that  very  large  proportion  who  die  in  infancy,  or  early 
childhood  ?  There  is  no  time  or  opportunity  for  a  radical 
change  of  character,  dependent  on  any  voluntary  or  moral  ac- 
tion oT  their  own ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  world's  life  could  exert  any  important  influence 
on  them  of  any  kind.  It  would  appear  to  amount  simply  to  a 
temporary  suspension  of  their  rational  powers — something  like 
a  brief  and  almost  untroubled  sleep.  Of  what  avail  could  it 
be  to  any  moral  being,  on  this  theory^  that  a  soul,  older  than 
Adam  in  its  life  and  its  sin,  should  lodge  a  few  brief  weeks 
within  a  tiny  infant's  bod}^  then  take  its  departure  to  its  fixed 
state  ?  It  would  be  like  the  half  hour's  sleep  of  a  prisoner  on 
his  way  to  trial.  Making  of  this  world  **  a  moral  hospital,  " 
its  appliances  could  be  of  little  service  ;  making  it  the  school- 
room where  the  moral  teachers  for  the  future  are  to  be  fitted 
for  their  high  tasks,  there  would  be  scarcely  the  means  of 
impressing  on  the  memory  the  alphabetical  forms.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  what  end  could  be  gained  by  giving  such  a  brief 
existence  in  this  world  at  all  to  these  fallen  beings  ;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  that  this  class — viz  :  those  who  die 
early — make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race. 

6.  Dr.  Beecher  thinks  that  Free  Agency  is  degraded  to  a  very 
questionable  value,  by  making  it  chargeable  with  such  liabili- 
ties to  abuse  and  sin  as  are  developed  in  the  facts  of  human 
depravity.  There  is  force  in  his  method  of  presenting  the  case 
— ^and  it  seems  to  us  that  every  candid  reader  must  feel  it. 
But  will  not  men  ask  if  Dr.  Beecher  has  not  made  his  owu 
system  of  Free  Agency  somewhat  liable  to  the  same  suspicion, 
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when  he  points  to  such  a  fearful  defection  as  is  seen  in  the  ter- 
rible sinfulness  of  all  the  souls  that  have  come  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  shall  continue  to  come  till  time  shall  be  no  longer?.  Sin  is 
so  general  here  that  a  system  allowing  its  practical  evolution 
must  be  of  doubtful  worth,  says  Dr.  Beecher.  Is  there  not 
danger  of  his  meeting  this  reply,  made  with  equal  sincerity; — 
Since  sin  has  been  in  fact  so  general  in  the  pre-existent  state, 
is  not  the  moral  value  of  the  system  there  more  ideal  than  real? 
We  think  there  is  Ibrce  in  that  question,  too. 

7.  Adopting  our  author's  theory  of  pre-existence,  we  cannot 
deduce  any  rational  idea  of  the  real  administration  carried  oii 
in  this  world.  There  is  in  the  volume  no  formal  development 
of  his  view  ;  we  know  not  whether  it  was  meant  to  be  left  to 
infbrence,  or  understood  as  in  keeping  with  the  general  views 
of  the  so  called  High  Calvinistic  School.  This  world  is  spoken 
of  as  **a  moral  hospital ;"  and  then  the  scheme  of  administrati  n\ 
is  spoken  of  as  one  including  both  sovereignly  and  mercy.  The 
pre-existent  state  is  described  as  a  probation  in  which  all  hu- 
man souls  forfeited  God's  favor,  and  were  adjudged  guilty; 
then  it  is  said  that  they  are  put  into  this  state  of  weakness  and 
dependence,  isolated  from  the  past,  that  new  motives  and 
hope  may  aid  to  work  out  a  radical  redemption ;  and  then  it  is 
added  that  "no  man  can  overcome  the  tendency  to  sin  in  him- 
self or  in  others."     That  is  rather  difficult  of  disentanglement. 

If  souls  have  passed  through  one  probation,  and,  failing,  have 
been  internally  modified  and  given  another  with  added  helps, 
then  why  may  not  those  who  are  not  resuced  by  the  sec- 
ond probation,  have  the  third ;  the  third  have  the  fourth,  and 
so  on,  till  all  are  reached  and  saved  ? 

But  if  men  have  passed  through  their  probation  and  failed, 
and  are  introduced  here  under  a  scheme  of  sovereignly  and  mer- 
cy, then  this  world  connot  be  in  any  proper  sense  a  probation. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  general  position  of  the  book.  It  is  said 
that  a  trial  here  would  not  be  fair;  the  advantages  are  too  small, 
the  disadvantages  too  many  ;  sin  has  too  large  a  force,  the  odds 
against  virtue  are  too  fearful.  And  if  God's  sovereign  aclioi> 
is  and  must  be  the  explanation  of  any  redeemed  soul's  safety, 
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then  ihe  idea  of  a  responsible  probation  is  out  of  place  in  esli- 
mating  the  scheme  of  this  world. 

But  how  is  the  probationary  element  to  be  got  rid  of?  The 
world  is  full  of  the  proofs  of  its  presence.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  life  reveal  it.  It  is  in  this  way  that  youth  stands  rela- 
ted to  manhood — ^that  a  single  act  sometimes  stands  related  to 
the  whole  subsequent  life.  And  most  certainly  the  Bible  is  full 
of  this  idea.  It  stands  out  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  in  the 
sanctions  given  to  the  Jewish  code,  in  the  history  of  Nineveh, 
in  the  lament  over  Jerusalem,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
especially  in  that  vivid  picture  contained  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew's  gospel.  Probation  is  the  strain  to  which 
Providence  keeps  time  in  its  march  across  the  ages,  and  it  gives 
the  burden  to  the  pathetic  and  earnest  plea  of  revelation.  And 
if  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  to  grapple  in  a  life-struggle 
with  that  idea,  (and  to  us  this  seems  to  be  the  case,)  then  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  theory  will  wear  itself  into  its  grave 
before  it  can  honorably  stand  at  the  door  of  human  faith  and 
demand  admission. 

And  thus,  with  a  high  regard  for  the  intelligence  and  piety  of 
the  author,  waiting  for  the  removal  of  our  difficulties,  we  take 
our  abrupt  leave  of  "The  Conflict  of  Ages." 


Art.  IL— uncle  TOM'S  CABIN,  SLAVERY,  AND  THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.* 

Taking  for  its  text  the  world-renowned  book  of  Mrs.  Stow^e, 
the  North  American  Review  at  this  rather  latfe  hour  ventures  to 
approach  the  question  of  American  slavery,  deploring  some  of 
its  evils,  and  proposing  a  plan  for  its  amehoration.  The  dis- 
cussion is  significantand  worthy  of  consideration,  both  from  the 
sentiments  advanced,  and  the  source  from  whence  they  con^e  ; 
for  in  addition  to  its  well-known  ability,  the  popular  impression 
is  somewhat  at  fault,  or  the  pressure  in  favor  of  any  given  re- 

•UjfCLE  ToM*8  Cabin:  The  possible  amelioration  of  Slavery.    North 
American  Review,  October,  1853.    Art.  VII. 
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form  is  usually  pretty  strong  antorior  to  a  recognition  of  it  in 
that  quarter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  characterized  as  being  unquestionably 
the  work  of  genius,  and  its  characters  are  affirmed  to  be  drawn 
with  spirit  and  truth.  This  is  no  inadvertent  slip  of  the  pen  ; 
for  in  respect  to  Legree,  the  character  almost  universally  deem- 
ed the  most  exceptionable,  it  says,  "  we  fear  he  is  not  exagger- 
ated." It  even  intimates  that  the  picture  is  underdrawn,  and 
that  such  originals  exist  as  no  woman's  hand  could  properly 
describe — ^requiring  "the  pencil  that  drew  Front  de  Boeuf,  Dick 
Hatteraick  (Dirk  Haiteraich,)  and  William  de  la  Marck.*' 
Thought,  imagination,  feeling,  high  moral  and  religious  sen- 
timent, and  dramatic  power  are  said  to  shine  on  every  page; 
and  notwithstanding  an  apparent  suspicion  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"fanatical"  intentions,  its  humane  tendency  and  its  good  and 
high  moral  and  religious  power  are  strongly  affirmed.  But 
■  still  it  is  declared  to  exhibit  by  no  means  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  "  It  is  not,''  it  is  said,  "  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  and  in  regard  to  variety 
of  knowledge,  eloquence,  imaginative  power,  and  spirited  de- 
lineations of  life  and  character,  manners  and  events,  it  is  in- 
ferior even  to  those  of  Bulwer,  or  Currer  Bell,  or  Haw- 
thorne." Other  causes  than  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art  or  of 
genius  are  affirmed  in  explanation  of  its  unparalleled  success. 

In  respect  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  relative  position  in  the  scale  of 
genius,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  dictum  of  one  voice,  the 
conviction  of  a  single  mind,  be  that  mind  ever  so  capable  or 
generally  trustworthy,  is  at  least  not  absolutely  conclusive, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  almost 
universal  heart.  If  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
tests  of  genius,  is  usually  thought  to  be  the  concurrent  and 
spontaneous  tribute  of  the  extremes  of  social  and  literary 
life.  The  hand  that  can  touch  alike  the  heart,  and  elicit  equally 
the  homage  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  high  and  the 
low,  is  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  a  master.  The  music 
that  enthrals  the  beggar  and  the  prince,  the  man  of  letters  and 
the  laborer  in  the  ditch,  and  holds  them  spell-bound,  until  for 
the  time  all  social  or  intellectual  distinctions  are  forgotten,  while 
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every  breath  is  held  in  speaking  silence  so  long  as  the  last 
lingering  tone  remains,  then  to  go  out  in  one  simultaneous  shout 
of  ecstacy — those  will  hardly  fail  to  be  deemed  the  tones  of 
genius.  Because  Walter  Scott  thus  numbered  among  his  de- 
lighted if  not  approving  readers  a  greater  proportion  of  all 
classes,  of  every  land  and  clime,  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
he  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  greater  genius. 

Mrs.  Stowe  now  holds  the  popular  ear,  and  holds  it  as  no    ^ 
one  else  has  ever  held  it.      Even  the  Wizard  of  the  North  never  . 
so  held  a  world  spell-bound — never  spoke  to  so  many  hearts,  or 
excited  in  each  such  wondrous  enthusiasm.    The  mightiest  prin-     ' 
ces  of  intellect,  as  well  as  those  who  have  scarcely  harbored  a    - 
stray  thought  in  all  their  lives  before,  ascetic  scholars  and  noisy 
politicians,   friends  of  slavery  equally  with  the  haters  of  that 
institution,   grave   deacons,  pious   parsons,  and   novel-loving 
misses — all  and  each  bend  with  sweating  eagerness  over  her 
magic  pages.     Day  is  all  too  short  for  the  pleasant  task,  nor     ^ 
do  the  wakeful  hours  of  night  suflBce  ;  and  those  who  never 
burned  the  midnight  oil  before,  now  keep  their  vigils  until  gray 
morning  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills.     As  the  Yankee  brushes 
away  the  morning  ashes  of  his  expiring  lamp,  the  opium-loving 
Celestial  is  trimming  his  taper  for  a  night's  work.     European 
and  Asiatic,  Malayan,  African  and  American — the   volatile 
Frenchman  and  the  sedate,  metaphysical  German,  the  luxuri- 
ous Oriental  and  the  hardiest  sons  of  privation  and  toil — all 
have  read  it,  and  re-read  it  with  scarcely  diminished  interest. 
But  this  wonderful  popularity,  it  is 'said,  is  the  result  of  a 
lively  interest  just  now  felt  by  the  reading  and  thinking  portion 
of  the  world  in  the  question  of  slavery.     But  what  an  admis- 
sion.    It  has  been  usual  to  fh'ng  at  abolitionists  as  a  fanatical  A 
few,  almost  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  ;  but  now  the  whole 
world  is  virtually  declared  to  be  abolitionized.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  every  land  are  delighted  with  a  book,  whose  every 
sentence  is  a  blow  against  slavery,  and  we  are  confidently  told 
that  it  is  not  because  the  book  is  the  product  of  a  high  order 
of  genius,  but  rather  because  the  greater  interest  of  those 
readers  in  the  object  of  the  writer  causes  them  to  regard  it  as   v/ 
if  it  were.     An  interest  that  can  do  that  must  be  powerful  in- 
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deed.  And  if  abolitionism  is  thus  firmly  intrenched  in  the 
universal  convictions  of  the  world — so  armed  with  the  concur- 
rent sympathies  of  mankind,  what  hope  is  there  that  the  local 
power  of  slavery,  great  as  it  is,  can  save  the  institution  from 
speedy  overthrow  ?  For  such  a  plea  against  the  genius  of 
Mrs.  Stowe — for  such  an  admission  of  the  weakness  of  the 
favorite  institution  of  the  South,  in  the  sentiments  and  sympa- 
thies of  mankind,  we  apprehend  few  thanks  will  be  awarded 
by  tlie  supporters  of  that  system. 

And  yet  there  is  truth  in  the  allegation.  Slavery  is  abhor- 
rent both  to  the  instinctive  impulses  and  the  logical  convictions 
of  the  world — not  alone  of  civilized  and  christian  nations,  but 
also  of  the  most  savage  and  barbarous.  They  alike  cry  out 
against  it  with  an  intense  unanimity.  It  holds  an  unenviable 
supremacy  among  the  things  that  are  loathed  and  hated.  And 
with  our  superior  professions,  and  in  other  respects  superior 
practice,  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  it  is  sad  to  confess  the 
stern  fact  that  American  slavery,  our  violation  of  the  rights  of 
man,  is  by  far  the  worst  anywhere  in  existence.  The  Rus- 
sian serf  reads  Uncle  Tom  and  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  for  the 
American  slave.  The  force  of  the  world's  opinions  and  sym- 
pathies are  leveled  against  the  South  in  its  efibrts  to  uphold  her 
system  of  slavery.  Many  of  her  otherwise  generous  and  noble 
sons  see  and  feel  this.  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  eagle  eye  and 
lion  heart,  saw  it,  and  harnessed  himself  for  the  battle.  He 
felt,  as  others  feel,  no  hope  to  sustain  southern  slavery  but  iu 
boldly  defj'ing  the  united  sentiments  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  How  successful  the  contest  will  be  against  such  fear- 
ful odds,  time  will  determine.  Our  conviction  is  that  such  a 
•nethod  of  meeting  the  issue,  while  it  will  increase  the  immedi- 
ate heat  of  the  conflict,  will  terminate  in  the  more  speedy  over- 
throw of  the  institution ;  whereas  the  spirit  of  compromise,which 
the  Carolinian  senator  so  indignantly  spurned,  might  perhaps 
postpone  the  result  indefinitely. 

It  is  intimated,  however,  that  this  abhorrence  of  slavery  is 
likely  to  be  transient.  Political  liberty,  in  the  democratic 
sense,"we  are  told,  has  been  found  to  be  a  delusion,  and  the 
public  mind  is  declared  to  be  di5?gusted  and  tired  out  with  the 
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movements  in  favor  of  popular  liberty;  and  so,  it  is  inferred, 
will  it  soon  be  with  the  question  of  personal  liberty.  Having 
thus  surveyed  the  path  of  future  progress,  the  North  American 
for  once  ventures  to  lead  the  van  of  reform,  and  is  not  sure  but 
that  "a  social  relation,  founded  upon  the  same  principles,  (those 
of  slavery,)  and  modified  to  suit  different  circumstances,  a  ref- 
lation more  strict  than  that  of  master  and  apprentice,  and  less 
severe  and  permanent  than  slavery,  might  with  justice  and 
much  advantage,  be  introduced  into  some  of  the  Northern 
States,  in  relation  not  only  to  negroes,  but  to  the  swarms  of 
emigrants  (immigrants)  who  crowd  our  shores,  many  of  them 
equally  degraded  by  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice,  and  needing 
care,  guidance,  and  government."  "Less  liberty  in  them,"  it 
continues,  "  and  more  authority  over  them,  would  be  alike 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  society."  The  only  objection 
which  it  appears  to  discover  is  that  while  they  now  enjoy 
"  personal  liberty  "  and  "  political  power,"  they  are  so  ignorant 
and  unwise  as  to  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  them,  and  thus 
"  such  provision  can  scarcely  be  expected."  But  why  not, 
ere  long,  if  this  aversion  to  slavery  is  so  readily*  and  speedily 
to  pass  away  ?  If  the  North  American  believes  its  own  doc- 
trine, it  surely  is  needlessly  desponding,  in  relation  to  its  maiden 
attempt  at  leadership  in  the  path  of  reform. 
In  reply  to  this,  we   have  only  to  say  that  if  the  interest  of 

the  world  in  political  liberty  is  really  declining — i/the  attempts 
and  movements  in  that  direction  are  actually  receiving  less 
and  less  of  popular  approval  and  sympathy — if  the  people  of 
Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  France,  and  Ireland,  are  willingly 
and  lovingly  saying  to  tyrants  **  Come  thou  and  rule  over  us 
with  a  rod  of  iron!" — j^the  great,  universal  heart  of  mankind 
is  responding  in  shouts  of  "Amen,  and  amen!" — and  iff  in 
consequence  of  such  an  overwhelming  tendency,  our  national 
liberty,  instead  of  being  the  herald  and  beacon  of  democracy, 
is  to  be  swallowed  up  of  despotism — then  we  perceive  no  rea- 
son why  personal  liberty  may  not  share  the  same  fate — then  we 
presume  our  immigrant  population — together  with  the  native 
ignobile  valgus — will  soon  hasten  to  the  office  of  the  editor  of 
the  North  American,  and  with  one  prolonged  voice  of  earnest 
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supplication,  cry  out,  "Be  thou  our  master,  and  we  will  be  thy 
servants  forever !"  But  if  the  premises  are  not  good,  it  must 
be  exceedingly  bad  reasoning  if  ihe  conclusion  even  chances  to 
be  true.  Whether  those  premises  are  or  are  not  good,  we  shall 
not  at  this  day  stop  to  discuss.  The  Czar,  and  the  other 
^  tyrants  of  the  world,  evidently  very  greatly  fear  that  they  are 
not ;  and  at  least  by  so  much  as  they  fear  are  we  assured  that 
such  is  the  case.  If  so,  slavery  has  a  hard  battle  before  it, 
and,  upon  th^  premise  of  our  author.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is 
destined  to  a  very  protracted  popularity. 

Nor  can  we  conceive  how  this  in  the  least  militates  against 
s  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  If  the  instrument  be  ever  so  per- 
fect, it  requires  a  master  to  make  it  thrill  the  souL  The  violin 
of  Ole  Bull  is  undoubtedly  a  very  superior  instrument,  but  it 
would  very  likely  be  but  little  better  than  an  ordinary  fiddle, 
in  the  hands  of  a  common  country  performer.  It  is  only  when 
his  arm  handles  the  bow  that  crowding  multitudes  gaze  in 
wondering  delight ;  and  as  the  deafening  shouts  of  applause 
attest  the  genius  of  the  performer,  he  would  be  thought  a  very 
silly  man  who  should  protest  that  it  was  all  because  he  pos- 
sessed such  an  excellent  fiddle.  The  answer — if  any  body 
deigned  to  answer  such  an  averment — would  simply  be,  "  To 
be  sure  the  instrument  is  a  good  one,  or  neither  man  nor 
angel  could  make  it  discourse  sweet  sounds;  but  then  it  is  only 
genius  that  can  evolve  such  music  from  any  instrument." 

So  we  say  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  It  is  true  that  the  sentiments  and 
sympathies  of  the  world  were  such  as  to  be  susceptible  of  being 
thus  elicited,  but  then  who  has  ever  before  so  elicited  them? 
Writers  by  no  means  the  worst,  have  tried  their  hand,  and 
even  have  not  failed  of  ordinary  if  not  extraordinary  success; 
but  the  disparity  between  them  and  her  is  world-wide.  Gen- 
eral interest  in  the  sentiments  she  illustrates  was  a  condition  of 
success,  but  this  was  equally  the  case  with  every  one  to  whom 
we  award  the  meed  of  genius.  Walter  Scott  never  would 
have  been  deemed  lo  possess  genius,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
very  general  interest  in  the  subjects  he  illustrates.  If  he  had 
written,  no  matter  how,  concerning  things  in  which  the  popu- 
lar heart  felt  no  interest,  where  would  have  been  his  readers  ? — 
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where  would  have  been  his  genius  ?     He  would  have  made  as 
sad  a  failure  as  Ole  Bull  would  make  with  a  cracked  fiddle. 

There  is  one  characterislic  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  genius,  which     -/ 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  many  if  not  most  of 
her  predecessors.     It  never  debases — never  ministers  in  the 
least  to  the  growth  or  gratification  of  our  baser  passions.     She   . 
depicts  some  of  the  worst  vices,  and  that  in  living,  almost 
speaking  colors ;  yet  she  does  not  invest  them  with  that  glow- 
ing abandon  which  tends  to  familiarity  and  sympathy,  but  with 
that  more  truthful  delineation  of  their  inner  workings  which 
while  it  elicits   pity  also   induces    aversion.     If  she  paints  the 
tempting  intoxication  of  vicious  sentiment   and  emotion,  she  at 
thesametimeso  exhibits  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  suffering 
and  remorse,  that  few  fall  in  love  with  the  picture.     Many 
have  drawn  only  the  former,  and  that  as  if  with  a  hearty  good 
will,  and  thus  have  catered  to  vice — have  been  among  the 
most  effectual  of  all  the  poisoners  of  public  and  private  morality.. 
Scarcely  a  distinguished  writer  of  fiction,  not   excepting  some 
of  the  works  of  Dickens  and  even  of  Scott,  has  been  entirely 
invulnerable  on  this  point.     On  the  other  hand,  what  are  some- 
times called  religious  novels  have   almost  exclusively  busied 
themselves  with  the  latter,  and   thus  omitting  the  part   of  the 
picture  with  which   those   at  the  threshold  of  vice   were  most 
familiar,  the  potraiture  has  not  been  accepted  by  them  as  nat- 
ural and  just;  while  the  more  experienced  in  that  path  are  too 
firmly  wedded  to  crime  and  evil  habits  to  break   away  from 
them,  even  in  view  of  the  foreshadowings  of  coming  doom. 

It  is  true  that  the  moral  element  is  quite  too  much  lost  sight 
of  in  the  ordinary  estimates  of  genius.  Not  only  are  the  most 
glowing  pictures  of  the  allurements  of  vice,  such  as  so  often 
make  it  attractive,  and  without  the  stern  features  of  sorrow 
that  in  spite  of  the  former  render  it  repulsive — not  only  are  the 
authors  of  these  potraitures  awarded  with  the  praise  of  the 
highest  genius,  but  even  the  embodiment  of  them  in  their 
own  lives  is  regarded  as  a  venial  if  not  an  inseperable  fault,  if 
not  even  as  actually  increasing  their  title  to  the  distinction. 
The  sad  verities  that  enshroud  the  memories  of  Burns,  and 
Byron,  and  Poe,  and  others,  inspire  additional  sadness,  whcu 
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it  is  remembered  how  intimately  the  world  has  associated  these 
with  their  genius.  Our  spirit  almost  faints  within  us  when  we 
contemplate  the  horrible  and  genius-destroying  falsity,  which 
in  this  way  has  been  fastened  upon  popular  conviction. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we 
turn  to  one  who  has  enchanted  the  world  beybnd  all  others, 
and  who  still  has  penned  not  a  single  line  that  dying  she  would 
wish  to  blot,  as  tending  in  any  way  or  degree  to  the  culture  of 
of  vice ;  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  has  penned  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle line  that  will  not  assist  some  spirit  to  progress  upward. 
We  can  bear  that  the  North  American  should  talk  of  "  melho- 
distic  cant;"  and  in  turn  point  to  these  two  hope-inspiring  facts 
—genius  is  not  jiecessarily,  nor  with  advantage  to  itself,  con- 
nected with  vice — the  world  is  ready  to  listen  to  a  genius 
whose  every  impulsion  is  excelsior. 

The  history  of  criticism  reveals  the  fact  that  the  best  and 
most  sagacious  critics  have  sometimes  made  egregious  mis- 
takes. Jeffrey  is  likely  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  poet  of  Windermere  ;  while  the  erratic  genius  of  Byron 
and  the  too  yielding  genius  of  Keats  have  been  sufficient  to 
give  notoriety,  if  not  an  unenviable  immortality,  to  a  couple  of 
de  facto  pretty  formidable  Quarterlies.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  suggest  an  addition  to  the  catalogue  ;  but  we  freely  award 
the  praise  of  superior  courage  or  of  uncommon  audacity  to  the 
critic,  who,  admitting  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  picture 
and  the  individual  accuracy  and  spirit  of  its  portraitures,  still 
proceeds  to  damn  it  with  faint  praise,  in  the  teeth  of  a  world- 
wide and  most  enthusiastic  popularity. 

In  respect  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  they  are  declared  to  "  arise 
chiefly  from  the  cruelty  of  brutal  masters  ;  from  the  separa- 
tion of  families  by  judicial  and  other  sales;  and  from  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  the  slave  with  reference  to  others  than 
his  master."  Of  course,  therefore,  all  the  desirable  ameh'ora- 
tion  of  the  system  is  the  removal  of  these  evils,  and  this  is 
looked  for  in  a  revision  of  the  legal  slave  code.  •*  The  slave," 
it  is  said,  "  is  deprived  (by  law)  of  the  right  to  make  a  con- 
tract, of  the  right  to  defend  himself  and  those  dear  to  him, 
and  the  law  should  itself  be  to  him  all  that  it  has  taken  awav.*' 
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The  more  prominent  pailiculars  in  the  proposed  revision,  are ; 
first,  that  slaves  shall  be  allowed  to  testify  in  the  courts  of  law, 
on  equal  terms  with  white  men ;  second,  that  they  shall  not 
be  held  as  property ;  and  third,  that  none  shall  be  allowed  to 
bold  slaves  except  "  gentlemen,  the  enlightened  and  humane, 
those  who  have  character  and  position  to  lose,  and  who  can  be 
influenced  by  public  opinion."  The  rightfulness  of  slavery, 
jfer  $69  is  distinctly  and  strongly  affirmed — not  simply  as  al- 
lowable, but  as  a  duty  growing  out^of  the  comparative  condi- 
tbn  of  the  races,  .and  essential  to  the  wfell-being  of  both. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  is  no  Luther  ;  but  rather 
a  miniature  Erasmus,  and  somewhat  tame  at  that — deploring 
resultant  evils,  yet  not  daring,  or  not  caring,  to  strike  a  reso- 
lute and  efficient  blow  at  their  vital  root,  rfe  even  seems,  be- 
fore he  is  done,  to  be  frightened  at  the  propositions  which  he 
ventured  to  make  at  the  outset.  For  instance,  he  utterly  dis- 
cards the  idea  that  a  slave  can  rightfully  be  regarded  or  treated 
as  property,  and  declares  his  full  conviction  that  the  contrary 
doctrine  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  system.  As  an  inev- 
itable and  necessary  consequence,  if  a  slave  is  not  property, 
he  is  not  subject  to  any  of  the  liabilities  of  property — among 
other  things,  cannot  be  sold  and  bought ;  for  sale  and  purchase 
are  liabilities  of  property  alone.  No  one  thinks  of  selling  or 
of  purchasing  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of  ownerships  and 
what  one  owns  is  of  course  his  property.  And  yet,  a  few  pa- 
ges farther  on,  he  talks  of  selling  slaves,  and  also  of  regulating 
their  sale  by  law — ^virtually  conceding  the  point  he  had  so 
strongly  contested.  It  is  true  that  such  a  legal  regulation  of 
the  sale,  the  directing  to  whom,  by  whom,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  slaves  shall  or  shall  not  be  sold,  as  he  proposes, 
would  place  slave  property  in  a  rather  equivocal  position — to 
use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  as  "  kind-o-so  and  kind-o- 
not-so  " — for  who  would  think  of  providing  by  law  that  cruelty 
to  a  horse  should  necessitate  its  sale,  that  a  barn-door  fowl,  a 
crowbar  or  an  ox-yoke  shall  not  be  sold  from  the  farm,  that  a 
litter  of  pigs  shall  not  be  disposed  of  to  different  persons,  or 
that  an  ioquisition  into  the  character  of  the  proposed  purcha- 
ser must  be  made  before  a  pot-hook  can  be  sold.    But  still,  so 
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far  forth  as  the  selling,  under  any  circumstances,  is  allowed, 
the  ultimate  and  fundamental  idea  of  property  is  retained. 

Obviously  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  slave  and  his  labor  ;  affirming  that  while  the  former 
is  not  the  property  of  his  master,  the  latter  is,  and  may  there- 
fore be  sold  by  one  master  and  purchased  by  another.  For, 
in  the  transfer  of  the  labor,  what  becomes  of  the  slave,  the 
laborer? — he,  too,  must  necessarily  go  along,  and  thus  it  is 
evidently  a  distinction  without  a  difierence.  It  would  leave 
the  slave  liable  to  ihe  same  successive  change  of  masters,  to 
all  the  same  identical  evils  of  change  as  now.  He  would  be 
put  up  at  the  auction  block,  would  be  just  as  rigorously  exam- 
ined, just  as  mercilessly  and  pitilessly  compelled  to  follow  the 
highest  bidder,  a^if  it  was  called  selling  him  instead  of  his  la- 
bor. It  w^ould  only  be  the  most  inhuman  and  tantalizing 
mockery  of  the  acknowledgment  of  rights,  without  a  single 
practical  advantage — without  in  fact  the  exercise  of  one  addi- 
tional prerogative. 

Indeed,  the  point  is  so  plain  that  it  appears  almost  impossi- 
ble to  render  anything  more  so ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  notice,  but  that  the  North  American,  with- 
out distinctly  and  directly  affirming  a  contrary  doctrine,  yet 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted:  It  says  that  while  a  slave  is  not 
the  subject  of  property,  his  labor  may  be,  and  talks  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  terms  by  which  our  federal  constitution  de- 
fines a  slave  as  a  person  owivg  service  or  labor  to  the  master  ; 
and,  certainly,  it  gives  us  no  other  clue  to  its  method  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  the  contradiction  in  its  theory,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  Strictly  speaking,  labor  is  not  prop- 
erty— it  is  the  product  of  labor  that  is  property,  and  it  is  sbme- 
what  strange  that  so  obvious  a  distinction  should  be  overlooked. 
But  the  great  fallacy  consists  in  the  assumption  that  the  mas- 
ter owns  either  the  labor  or  its  results  without  a  voluntary 
transfer  by  the  laborer,  the  so-called  slave.  If  the  slave  is 
not  property,  is  not  a  chattel,  but  a  man — is  his  own — then  he 
and  he  alone  is  the  master  of  his  own  labor,  and  the  owner  of 
its  products.  That  production  belongs  to  the  producer,  is  a 
doctrine  that  underlies  not  only  political  economy  but  econom- 
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ical jurisprudence;  and  the  moment  the  prodmcer  is  invested 
with  his  real  rights  as  a  man,  that  moment  he  owes  nothing 
legally  to  another,  except  upon  the  ordinary  terms  of  a  bar- 
gain and  sale,  to  which  lie  is  a  free  and  untrammeled  patty y  andl 
which  of  course  precludes  slavery  in  any  form. 

But  the  scheme,  however  its  particulars  are  to  be  under- 
stood, is  clearly  intended  as  one  of  modification  and  not  of  ab- 
olition. Its  avowed  end  is,  not  the  speedy  or  ultimate  aban- 
donment of  the  sj'stem,  but  by  the  removal  of  some  of  it» 
grosser  evils  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  it.  It  seeks  to  make, 
slavery  one  of  the  "  permanent  "  institutions  of  our  country,  if 
not  of  all  countries  ;  and  as  such  cannot  of  course  be  approved 
by  those  who  believe  slavery  itself  an  evil — at  war  not  only 
with  the  rights  of  man  but  with  the  best  interests  of  society- 
Still,  if  the  South  should  see  fit  to  adopt  in  earnest  these  pro- 
posals of  its  northern  apologist,  we  should  not  so  strenuously 
object ;  simply  because  we  are  confident  that  their  practical 
workings  would  soon  evince  that  the  system  is  too  rotten  to  be 
susceptible  of  cure,  too  vitally  wrong  to  be  reformed  at  all — 
except  as  some  one  facetiously  proposed  to  reform  an  incorri^ 
gible  dog,  by  amputation  just  back  of  the  ears.  The  pro- 
posed reform  would  either  leave  the  evils  unabated,  or,  if  pow- 
erful enough  to  remove  them,  would  be  destructive  to  the  sys- 
tem itself. 

If  the  slave  may,  in  any  equitable  sense,  be  a  legal  witness 
against  the  slaveholder,  if  he  may  also  be  a  plaintiff  at  law 
against  bis  master  and  nxiy  have  legal  redress  for  mal-treat- 
mentt  if  he  may  prosecute  in  the  courts  oi  law  the  right  to 
such  treatment  in  other  respects  as  man  claims  from  his  fellow 
man,  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  prestige  of  authority  on 
tlie  part  of  the   master  and  the  alacrity  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  slave,  and  which   are  at  least  generally  supposed 
to  be  so  indispensable  to  the  value  if  not  the  perpetuity  of  the 
institution  ?     If  in  any  case  the  slave  is  permitted  to  hold  his 
master  at  bay  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and   to  triumph 
over  him,  then  the  spell  of  such  authority  as  the  master  claims 
and  asset  ts  over  the  slave  is  irremediably  broken — the  overseer- 
ship  of  slavery  is  flt^gged  with  impunity,  and  insubordination  is 
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the  order  of  the  day.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  slave  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  conceded  rights,  a  weapon  is  thus  put 
into  his  hands  which  will  be  scarcely  leas  effective  against  the 
vital  interests  of  the  master  ;  and  so  the  prescription  essential 
to  cvu'e  the  disease,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  And  more  certainly  would  this  be  the  case  if  the 
proposition  that  the  slave  is  not  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
property  is  to  have  any  practical  meaning,  is  not  one  of  the 
veriest  shams  with  which  humanity  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
mocked  and  insulted — founded  upon  one  of  the  most  falla- 
cious and  pitiable  of  metaphysical  quibbles. 

Moreover,  if  the  Legrees,  the  Haleys  and  the  Lokers  are 
by  force  of  law  to  give  place  to  the  Shelbys  and  the  St. 
Clares,  if  "  the  mercenary,  the  reckless,  the  brutal" — ^the 
slave-trader  and  the  brutal  master  or  overseer — are  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  system,  if  slaveholding  is  to  be  restricted  to 
those  "  humane  proprietors "  who  will  render  the  institution 
emphatically  "  domestic,"  retaining  and  treating  the  slave  as 
at  least  an  appendage  to  the  family,  would  not  the  institution 
lose  the  majority  of  its  most  strenuous  defenders  ?  It  is  not 
the  Shelbys  and  the  St.  Clares  who  are  the  loudest  or  the 
most  eflScient  in  its  support.  Those  kind  and  generous  mas- 
ters, who  for  their  kindness  and  consideration  are  so  often  held 
up  as  model  masters,  have  comparatively  little  care  for  the  le- 
gal existence  of  slavery.  They  could  and  would  retain  their 
servants,  under  quite  as  favorable  circumstances  for  themselves, 
if  there  were  no  legal  bonds  around  them.  It  is  precisely, 
and  almost  entirely,  for  "  mercenary  "  considerations,  ^ind  by 
those  most  susceptible  to  such  influences,  that  slavery  is  sought 
to  be  perpetuated. 

In  view  of  such  results,  it  may  perhaps  be  suspected  that 
so  grave  and  thorough  a  prescription  was  not  intended  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  so  very  strange  if  the  physician  should  actu- 
ally be  startled — as  in  one  case  we  have  seen  that  he  pretty 
evidently  was — by  the  echo  of  his  own  words.  The  reply  is 
two-fold.  First,  so  much  the  language  means  and  implies,  and 
in  the  premises  no  ignorance  of  the  force  of  language  or  its 
relation  to  legal  consequences,  can  be  plead.     Secondlv,  if 
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something  very  nearly  approximating  to  all  this  be  not  applied, 
ibe  disease  cannot  be  removed.  Such  rights  as  it  is  admitted 
that  the  slave  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise,  cannot  be  se- 
cured €Uid  guaranteed  to  him  by  a  much  simpler  process. 
Until  the  slave  can  have  some  legal  security  against  and  re- 
dress for  personal  brutalities,  such  brutalities  will  necessarily 
continue  to  be  perpetrated.  So  long  as  the  traffic  in  slaves  is 
not  pretty  minutely  inspected  and  very  considerably  restricted 
by  law,  so  long  the  confessedly  horrible  atrocities  of  that  traf- 
fic will  remain. 

The  proposition  that  persons  guilty  of  cruelty  shall  be  made 
legally  incapable  of  holding  slaves,  would  simply  excite  a 
smile,  and  elicit  the  suggestion  that  those  legislators  who  may 
think  of  adopting  it,  should  amend  it  so  as  to  provide  that  no 
ignorant,  vicious  or  cruel  person  shall  hold  cattle   or  horses, 
shall  become  a  parent,  or  even  be  married,  or  in  any  way  be 
constituted  the  guardian  of  others — were  it  not  that  it  is  a  log- 
ical deduction  of  its  main  position,  and  so  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  undemocratic  tendencies  of  the  article,  if  not  of  the 
journal  in  which  it  has  found  a  place.     It  is  manifestly  of  a 
piece  with  the  spirit  that  is  so  self-complacent  over  the  misfor- 
tunes and  the  fate  of  Hungary,  that  rejoices  over  the  fall  of  the 
French  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  regime  of  "the 
nephew  of  my  uncle,"  and  that  only  hesitates  a  little — and 
that  simply  for  the  want  of  the  opportunity  to  render  it  effi- 
cient—over the  proposal  to  institute  a  semi-slavery  for  the  im- 
migrant, and  by  logical  sequence  for  the  less  intelligent  and 
intellectually  strong  of  our  indigenous  population. 

Such  a  method  of  procedure  might  very  likely  prove  in 
many  cases  quite  a  summary  way  of  suppressing  vice  and  im- 
morality* But  then,  what  is  to  become  of  popular  liberty,  of 
the  personal  freedom  and  rights  of  conscience,  of  which  we 
boast  so  much,  and  which  confessedly  lie  at  the  very  basis  of 
our  civil  and  national  superstructure  ?  Wherein  does  it  differ 
in  the  least  from  the  censorship  of  the  most  absolute  and  op- 
pressive tyranny?  It  assumes  that  at  most  the  few  shall  think 
and  be  conscience  for  the  many.  But  we  will  not  anticipate. 
The  main  position,  that  on  which  the  whole  defence  of  sla- 
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very  depends,  together  with  the  proposed  plan  for  its  amelio- 
ration, is  thus  stated  and  defined.  '*  It  is  a  law  of  nature, 
that  the  intellectually  strong  shall  govern  the  weak  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  weak  shall  serve  and  obey  the  strong.  As  the 
white  race  is  the  permanently  strong,  and  the  negro  race  the 
permanently  weak,  it  follows  that  so  long  as  the  two  races  live 
together,  the  negro  must  be  the  servant  of  the  white."  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  popular  distinction  of  color  or  of  race 
as  such  is  entirely  ignored.  Black,  red,  brown,  or  white — 
African,  Indian,  Asiatic,  or  Caucasian- — ^it  is  all  the  same,  pro- 
vided the  given  conditions  exist,  of  comparative  intellectual 
strength  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  similar  weakness  on  the 
other. 

Hence  our  surprise  that  there  should  be  any  daintiness  in 
making  the  application  to  our  immigrant  population.  If  the 
premises  are  good,  there  need  be  no  wincing  at  the  conclu- 
sion. If  the  argument  is  not  significant  in  the  case  of  the 
mentally  inferior  immigrant,  or  even  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
responding class  of  our  native  population,  it  is  obviously  worth- 
less in  the  case  of  the  negro— if  it  is  not  conclusive  against 
American  democracy,  it  is  equally  valueless  in  support  of 
American  slaveryv  And,  indeed,  if  correct  at  all,  any  one  who 
has  a  thimbleful  of  brains  more  than  another,  has  thereby  a 
legitimate  and  undeniable  right  to  press  the  latter  into  his  ser- 
vice— to  make  him  his  servant,  his  slave.  The  greater  the 
disparity,  perhaps,  the  severer  the  servitude  ;  hut  this  is  alto- 
gether a  question  of  degree,  not  at  all  of  kind. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  troubling  ourselves  farther  with  the 
deduction  of  monstrous  or  absurd  conclusions.  The  fallacy 
of  the  argument  is  too  glaring  to  escape  detection.  In  the  ex- 
tra-logical sense  of  the  school  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and 
perhaps  according  to  popular  but  somewhat  highly  rhetorical 
usage,  it  may  be  said  that  the  intellectually  strong  "  govern  " 
the  intellectually  weak.  Not  more  surely  did  the  sheaves  of 
.  Joseph's  brethren  incline  toward  his,  than  does  the  inferior  in- 
tellect defer  to  the  greater.  Mental  force  and  energy  rule  the 
world,  but  obviously  not  in  the  sense  of  this  argument.  It 
c}ear]y  is  not  so  much  the  assertion  of  prerogative  on  the  one 
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hand,  as  a  volunlary  and  almost  instinctive  homage  oh  the 
other.  It  does  not  carry  the  baton  of  civil  law,  much  less  the 
lash  of  the  slaveholder.  It  is  often  mightier  than  the  sword^ 
but  it  uses  no  weapons  save  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  force  of* 
fit  words,  and  the  fire  of  sterling  thought. 

Whenever  the  so-called  slaveholder  possesses  this  mental 
force  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  in  some  cases  he  does  not,  he 
may  legitimately  wield  it  over  him  whom  he  deems  his  slave; 
but  will  it  hold  him  a  slave  ?  Will  it  drive  him  to  his  daily 
lask? — will  it  keep  him  from  the  free  soil  of  Canada?  Louis 
Napoleon  may  rightfully  exert  so  much  of  it  as  he  possesses, 
but  does  any  one  suppose  that  it  is  this  which  sustains  the  new 
French  Empire  ?  Take  away  from  slavery  its  whips  and  its 
chains,  its  dogs,  its  guns,  Jind  the  strong  arm  of  legal  coercion, 
and  from  the  French  Empire  its  bayonets  and  gens  d^armcs,  and 
neither  would  survive  for  a  single  day.  Place  slavery  prac- 
tically upon  this  basis,  and  we  will  not  war  another  word 
against  it,  we  will  even  he  among  its  most  earnest  supporters. 

Logically  speaking,  the  fallacy  consists  in  an  illicit  process 
of  the  minor  proposition.  It  reasons  from  one  genus  to  anoth- 
er of  an  entirely  different  class.  From  the  intellectual  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  physical,  and  the  conclusion  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily and  wholly  vitiated.  Reverse  the  process,  and  proceed 
from  the  physical  to  the  intellectual— declare  that  because  one 
man  is  physically  stronger  than  another,  he  must  therefore  be 
his  mental  preceptor — and  every  school  boy  would  laugh  you 
to  scorn. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  materJaJ  mis-statement  of  fact. 
At  least,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  negro  race  is**  permanently  " 
weak ;  while  both  the  well-known  conditions  of  intellectual 
strength,  applicable  alike  to  the  negro  and  the  white,  and  also 
the  by  no  means  unfrcquent  examples  of  great  intellectual 
force  and  energy  in  the  negro  race,  are  emphatic  and  decisive 
against  the  possibility  of  proving  it — in  fact,  they  force  home  V  - 
upon  the  allegation  the  stamp  of  falsity.  The  advocates  of 
slavery  themselves  tell  us  that  slavery  has  benefitted  the  ne- 
gro race,  because  under  its  influence,  and  in  spite  of  its  de- 
pressing tendencies,  the  race  has  made  progress  in  iutelleclual 
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culture.  With  them,  we  point  to  the  admitted  superiority  of 
tlie  southern  slave  over  the  raw  importation  from  Africa,  and 
have  proof  conclusive  that  the  race  is  susceptible  of  mental 
improvement — ^is  not  "  permanently  weak."  And  with  the 
examples  of  Pennington,  and  Garnet,  and  Douglas,  and  Ward, 
and  Smith,  and  almost  a  host  of  others,  before  us — taking  into 
the  account  the  mighty  incubus  of  difficulties  and  prejudices 
against  and  in  spite  of  which  they  have  triumphed— who  can 
be  over-sanguine  that  the  period  of  the  general  inferiority  of 
the  race  is  to  be  so  very  protracted  ? 

But  who  are  we  that  talk  so  arrogantly  of  permanent  intel* 
lectual  superiority  ?  Perhaps  the  North  American  will  give 
us  a  few  pages  concerning  the  early  history  of  a  certain  island 
of  Britain,  in  the  light  of  the  despatches  of  one  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  Annals  of  a  certain  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  general  account  .of  the  intellectual  development  of 
its  inhabitants,  there  might  be  a  chapter  on  Druidical  ceremo- 
nies and  ideas.  Even  the  earlier  history  of  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  elements  is  not  so  very,  flattering.  In  contemplating 
these  things,  we  are  proud  to  think  of  the  progress  which  the 
race  has  made  ;  butAvhen  we  point  to  the  present  compara- 
tive intellectual  weakness  of  the  African  race,  as  necessarily 
or  probably  "  permanent,"  the  picture  shames  us  into  silence* 

Upon  this  false  idea  of  permanent  intellectual  distinctions— 
and  as  if  these  distinctions  were  not  only  always  broad  and 
strongly  marked,  but  also  as  if  they  were  founded  upon  an 
inherent  difference  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  of  mental  devel- 
opment— is  based  another  most  pernicious  sentiment.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  one  class  are  permanently  to  govern,  the 
other  ever  to  be  governed — the  one  always  to  care  for,  the  other 
only  to  be  cared  for.  This  governing  and  care  are  not  such 
as  the  civil  government  exercise — ^to  preserve  as  far  aa  possi- 
ble to  each  individual  the  opportunity  for  the  legitimate  and 
untrammeled  use  of  all  his  powers.  But  it  is  such  govern- 
ment and  care  as  the  tyrant  and  the  master  exercise  over  the 
serf  and  the  slave — or  rather,  in  its  full  development,  such  as 
is  exercised  over  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  the  providing 
of  food  and  clothing  and  thought — ^in  fact  of  every  thing  which 
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the  intellect  and  moral  powers  that  distinguish  man  from  the 
brute,  was  given  him  that  he  might  himself  attain.  The  Cre- 
ator gave  man  these  powers,  and  then  flung  him  into  the  arena 
of  probationary  action,  with  the  virtual  injunction  to  use  them 
or  die  the  death.  But  this  scheme,  assuming  to  be  more  wise 
than  our  Maker,  proposes  to  attempt  the  doing  for  man  what 
God  thought  it  best  for  him  to  do  for  himself. 

Of  course,  therefore,  the  greater  portion  of  the  incentives  to 
iDtellectual  effort  and  cultivation  is  taken  away  from  those 
thus  governed  and  cared  for.  Others  care,  and  think,  and 
provide  for  them — why  need  they  for  themselves  ?  In  this  wa}', 
this  scheme  would  prove  one  of  the  most  eflJectual  engines  of 
popular  ignorance,  imbecility  and  degradation,  that  by  any  in- 
genuity of  evil  could  be  devised.  It  says  to  the  masses,  "You 
not  only  do  not  manifest  intellectual  power,  but  you  shall  be 
placed  in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  its  development-^ — ^where 
its  manifestation  would  be  a  miracle."  Nor  would  its  influence 
be  salutary  on  the  other  party.  It  would  tend  to  the  dispro- 
portionate cultivation  of  only  a  portion  of  the  human  powers 
— of  those  most  called  into  action  by  the  processes  of  govern- 
ing and  caring  for  others.  In  short,  it  would  educate  a  class 
of  tyrants  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  serfs  and  slaves  on  the 
other — would  convert  the  world  into  an  arena  for  the  devel- 
opment of  despotism,  and  education  into  an  engine  of  popular 
degradation.  ^ 

Concerning  the  whole  discussion  in  the  North  American,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  while  it  is  evidently  intended  to  Recon- 
cile the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  North  to  the  system  of 
slavery,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  attempts  to  do  so 
by  advocating  a  system,  which,  if  practically  and  in  good 
faith  adopted,  would  bear  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  sla- 
very that  is,  and  is  likely  to  be.  We  presume  there  was  no 
such  design,  but  it  certainly  loolcs  somewhat  like  an  eSbxi  to 
render  aid  and  comfort  to  that  which  there  was  not  courog3 
dpenly  and  directly  to  support,  by  diverting  attention  to  the 
advocacy  of  something  else,  which  it  is  pleased  to  think  might 
be,  but  which  it  certainly  cannot  have  credulity  enough  to  ex- 
pect or  hope  will  be.     And  while  wc  have  patiently  exposed 
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the  shallow  fallacies  of  tins  chimerical  Utopia,  we  do  not  and 
cannot  forget  that  it  has  left  the  real  question  untouched — ex- 
cept as  its  proposal  to  substitute  an  impracticable  and  baseless 
scheme  for  the  actual  system,  tacitly  admits  that  the  slavery 
tliat  is,  the  institution  over  which,  and  over  which  alcnie,  the 
battle  must  be  fought,  is  so  corrupt,  so  opposed  to  a  right  rea- 
son and  so  oppugnnnt  to  humanity,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a 
straightforward  and  manly  defence. 

Before  concluding,  we  quote  a  paragraph  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     It  says  : 

"  There  are  very  many  whom  this  law  places  in  a  most  painful  conflict  be- 
tween their  reverence  for  right,  and  their  love  and  doty  to  their  country.. 
They  appreciate  fully  all  the  evils  of  disunion ;  they  also  appreciate  fully 
all  the  shame  and  misery  of  living  under  a  law  that  shocks  their  sentiment? 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  of  giving  to  it  their  aid  and  support ;  for  *whosa 
consents  to  wrong  doeth  wrong.'  A  law  which  is  thus  revolting  to  the  con- 
science of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  best  portion  too,  those  who- 
have  a  conscience  to  be  revolted,  is  a  narrow  foundation  on  which  to  build 
the  existence  and  safety  of  a  great  nation  ; — a  narrow  and  weak  foundation,, 
which  must  constantly  need  the  props  of  self-interest  and  party  manage* 
ment,  the  underpinning  of  *  compromises,'  to  keep  it  up.  Self-interest,  party 
drill  and  tactics,  commercial  relations,  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  not  the* 
BtufiTout  of  which  can  be  made  the  bands  which  unite  man  toman  as  a 
brother.  When  alienated  feeling  his  been  produced  by  moral  disctpproba* 
tiorij  there  is  already  disunion.  The  invisible  central  cord  is  broken,  and  ita 
outside  wrappings  of  paper  constitutions,  commercial  ties  and  party  ties,  will 
show  what  they  are  made  of  at  tlie  first  strain.  The  main  timbers  of  the- 
house  are  rotten,  and  tlie  next  tempest  will  prostrate  it  to  the  ground.  The 
people  of  the  North — not  the  mob,  or  the  worshippers  of  mammon  in  the 
cities — but  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  peaceful  farms,  who  plough  the  hilla 
and  vallies,  and  reap  their  harvests,  who  are  daily  accustomed  to  the  sight 
and  the  companionship  of  free,  hopeful,  happy,  and  law-guarded  industry 
around  them,  are  no  admirers  of  slavery,  because  they  consider  it  another 
name  for  cruelty,  oppression  and  tyranny.  When  they  see  a  man  escaped 
from  such  a  state,  their  first  impulse  is  to  assist  and  protect  him,  not  to  send 
him  back.  When  they  see  him  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  law ;  when  they 
are  told  that  he  is  a  piece  of  property  ;  that  they  mu3t  help  to  send  him  back, 
or  give  their  suppoit  and  encouragement  to  those  who  do  ;  that  this  law  must 
be  executed  on  pain  of  disunion,  on  pain  of  national  death,— there  arises  at 
once  a  liard  and  doubtful  strugjjle  in  their  minds,  between  their  sense  of  du- 
ty as  citizens  and  their  feelings  as  men ;  between  their  love  of  country  and 
their  love  of  humanity  and  justice;  between  the  claims  of  the  law  and  all 
the  influences  and  teachings  of  their  habits  and  lives*" 
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When  the  South  remembers  what  it  has  cost  to  lake  a  sin- 
gle fugitive  from  New  England,  and  a  very  limited  number 
from  New  York  and  the  other  northern  States,  it  will  scarcely 
deem  the  picture  overdrawn,  and  we  very  wrongly  anticipate 
the  developments  of  the  future,  or  it  will  turn  out  to  be  con- 
siderably underdrawn.  The  question  therefore  arises,  what 
has  the  South  gained,  and  the  cause  of  abolition  lost,  by  the 
enactment  of  this  law?     The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury 

answers : 

• 

"  The  South  has  gained  nothing  but  a  loss  by  this  law.  It  was  a  stupid 
bloDder  on  the  part  of  Southern  Statesmen.  The  value  of  the  slave  lost  is 
eaten  up  if  capture  follows,  while  hatred  to  the  institution  abroad,  and  oppo- 
sition to  it  at  home,  are  increased  by  its  hard  features  and  the  barbarous  en- 
forcement of  them." 

Of  the  original  and  prominent  supporters  of  the  Compro- 
mise, we  believe  not  one  is  supposed  to  have  been  politically 
beneBtted  by  it.  To  some  of  them,  at  least,  it  has  proved 
anything  but  the  path  to  political  honors,  while  it  is  not  likely 
to  add  much  to  the  future  fame  of  any  name  among  them. 
And  then,  while  the  South  knows  and  feels  that  "agitation" 
is  injurious  if  not  fatal  to  slavery,  every  efibrt  which  it  makes 
to  attain  a  '*  finality,"  powerfully  tends  to  fan  the  dreaded 
flames.  It  obviously  does  not,  and  apparently  cannot,  avoid 
exciting  agitation  by  its  very  attempts  to  escape  it.  If  it  is 
silent,  there  is  agitation — if  it  speaks,  it  becomes  itself  the  ag- 
itator.^ 

Of  the  particular  causes  which  have  thus  resulted,  we  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  attempt  to  speak.  Suffice  it, 
that  all  these  things  are  manifestly  the  workings  of  Provi- 
dence— of  that  Providence  which  in  the  end  will  not  fail  to 
give  victory  to  the  right.  Whichever  way  it  points,  we  may 
be  certain  is  both  the  path  of  truth  and  the  road  to  ultimate 
success.  Travelers  in  that  direction,  may  be  overwhelmed 
and  apparently  defeated  for  the  time,  but  they  will  surely 
wear  the  coronal  of  victory  at  last. 
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ART.ra.-THE  FIFTEENTH  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  General  Conference  ofthe  Freewill  Baptist  Connection 
of  North  America  held  its  fifteenth  session  at  Fairporl,  New 
York,  last  October,  comniencing  the  fifth  day  and  closing  the 
thirteenth.  The  event  had  been  looked  for  with  deep  inter- 
est, and  many  fervent  prayers  had  been  offered  in  churches, 
that  it  might  prove  an  occasion  of  great  good  to  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  was  truly  a  refreshing  season,  and  its  use- 
fulness will  fully  meet  th«  highest  expectation.  The  number 
of  delegates  was  larger  than  at  any  preceding  session,  and  so 
was  the  attendance  of  other  persons  from  a  distance  larger 
than  ever  before.  On  many  accounts  it  was  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  profitable  session  which  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  at- 
tend. But  it  is  not  so  much  our  design  to  speak  of  this  by 
way  of  comparison  with  others,  as  to  indicate  some  things 
which  rendered  it  what  we  have  stated  it  to  be.  Undoubted- 
ly other  sessions  have  done  as  well  for  their  own  times  as  this 
has  for  its  own.  It  is  certain  that  others  have  had  more  try- 
ing duties  to  perform  than  this,  and  they  have  performed  them 
well. 

The  notice  taken  of  this  session  by  the  press,  both  secular 
and  religious,  is  favorable,  and  we  miglH  say  quite  flattering. 
The  following,  from  the  New  York  Chronicle,  is  a  fair  speci- 
men : 

"  This  Conference  was  held  in  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  and  adjourned  after  a  eea- 
aion  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days.  It  convenes  once  in  three  years.  Quite 
a  large  and  respectable  delegation  were  present,  and  considerable  intelligence 
and  zeal  manifested.  Their  contributions,  for  the  various  benevolent  objects, 
evinced  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  benevolence  among  them.  The 
anniversaries  of  their  different  benevolent  societies  were  held  during  the  ses- 
aion,  and  their  business  was  transacted  with  tact  and  despatch.*' 

So  far  this  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  taken  as  a  specimen, 
but  the  remaining  portion  is  rather  peculiar  : 

"  Our  esteemed  correspondent,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  above  particu- 
lars, adds :  / 

*  The  polpita  of  the  different  churches  in  Fairport  were  supplied,  on  the 
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Sabbath,  by  members  of  the  Conference,  men  of  good  talent  and  spirit. 
Their  sermons,  however,  we  thought,  were  wanting,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
trae  evangelical  sentiment,  viz :  *«  Christ  ctuafied/*  which,  in  our  view,  is  the 
appropriate  theme  of  the  Gospel  ministry.' " 

There  is  in  these  days  much  very  Indefinite  talk,  not  to  say 
cant,  about  "  the  true  evangelical  sentiment,  viz  :  Christ  cru- 
cified." Such  language  is  now,  we  fear,  often  used  by  reason 
of  its  good  odor  in  the  nostrils  of  some  cherished  Diana,  as  a 
safe  pretext  for  crucifying  Jesus  of  Nazareth  afresh.  We 
ihink,  however,  the  correspondent  above  mentioned  does  not 
employ  it  to  fellowship  the  system  of  cant  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  If  we  had  reason  to  believe  he  does,  we  should  pass 
it  by  as  unworthy  of  notice.  We  think  the  language  itself 
might  mislead  some  honest  people,  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  us,  with  reference  to  our  views  and  the  general  bearing 
of  our  ministry.  If  it  is  meant  only  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  others  kindred  to  it  were  not  made  the  specific 
themes  sufficiently  for  suck  an  occasion,  there  is  allusion  to  a 
matter  of  taste,  or  it  may  be  of  judgment  as  to  what  would 
most  promote  the  cause,  in  either  of  which  cases  we  might 
agree  with  the  writer.  But  if  he  means  that  there  was  any 
indication  of  a  want  of  reliance  on  Christ  crucified,  as  the  only 
and  all-sufficient  power  of  redemption,  we  think  he  greatly 
wrongs  us,  and  we  fear  some  may  so  take  his  language. 

Speaking  of  the  notice  taken  of  this  session,  by  the  press, 
reminds  us  that  the  proceedings  of  our  Conference  are  from 
session  to  session  becoming  more  important,  both  to  ourselves 
and  otners.  In  many  respects  we  seem  so  to  regard  the  mat- 
ter, but  in  one  we  are  shamefully  deficient.  We  allude  to  our 
negligence  concerning  the  records  of  the  various  sessions. 
"  The  Minutes  "  of  the  past  sessions  ought  at  once  to  be  print- 
ed in  a  good  octavo  volume,  and  a  copy  of  it  should  find  its 
way  to  the  librarj'  of  at  least  each  minister.  We  believe  that 
not  one  in  three  hundred  of  our  ministers  have  these  records 
complete.  Hereafter  the  minutes,  speeches,  and  reports  at 
each  session  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  such  a  volume,  and  we 
hope  they  will  assume  that  form. 

But  to  proceed.     The  truly  evangelical  spirit,  if  we  mistake 
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not,  was  most  prominently  characteristic  of  the  session.  In 
the  light  of  what  we  regard  the  true  evangelical  sentiment  we 
intend  to  look  at  its  action,  and  the  bearing  and  pronaise  which 
that  action  has  in  reference  to  our  denominational  future. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  body  of  men  often  assembles  which 
gives  more  unequivocal  proof  than  this  of  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  system  of  grace  revealed  in  the  Bible,  as  the  only,  and 
at  thcsame  time  all-sufficient,  means  for  redeeming  the  human 
race.  We  do  not  mean  that  so  much  time  was  spent  as  often 
is  in  similar  bodies,  in  settling  the  precise  terms  in  which  that 
conviction  shall  be  expressed,  but  that  the  men  composing  it 
acted  as  much  as  any  others  as  though  they  have  convictions 
which  they  feel  are  of  infinite  importance,  both  to  themselves 
and  others,  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

In  this  spirit,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  Conference  in  ref- 
erence to  the  evils  of  our  country  is  with  the  same  bo[>e  and 
confidence  that  they  may  be  cured,  as  that  the  evils  of  heath- 
en countries  can  be  cured  ;  not  cured  by  words,  but  bj*^  Chris- 
tian men  acting  in  the  various  spheres  of  life.  While,  there- 
fore, it  would  recommend  preaching  temperance  and  anti-sla- 
very, it  also  recommends  voting  the  same.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  not  have  any  suppose  that  preaching  or  acting  in  these 
reforms  is  either  religion  or  the  foundation  of  religion,  but  that 
men  having  a  proper  fellowship  with  Christ  cannot  neglect  to 
apply  the  gospel  here  and  be  guiltless.  The  following  is  their 
resolution  in  reference  to  the  practical  issue  of  temperance  : 

'*  Resolved;  That  in<onr  opinion,  it  is  the  imperative  doty  of  temperance 
men  to  g^ve  their  sofirages  only  to  such  men  as  can  be  relied  upon  as  the 
avowed  friends  of  prohibitory  law  for  the 'suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.*' 

But  the  subject  of  teT)perance  has  now  become  so  popular 
that  it  requires  no  great  moral  courage  to  speak  out  boldly 
upon  it. 

The  following  is  the  first  resolution  in  reference  to  slavery  : 

"  Resohed ;  That  we  reaffirm  oor  opposition  to  the  whole  system  of  Amer- 
iean  slavery,  liolding  it  to  be  absurd  in  the  light  of  reason,  infamous  in  the 
eye  of  justice,  a  deadly  foe  to  human  welfare,  a  libel  on  the  decalogue,  and 
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B  reckless  attack  on  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  the  only  change  we  would 
recommend  in  our  denominational  attitude  and  policy  on  this  subject,  is  to 
t&ke  an  advanced  position  in  our  warfare  upon  the  system,  and  to  give  a 
more  open  and  public  expression  to  our  hostility." 

Li  relation  to  political  action  as  touching  slavery,  the  resolu- 
tions were  as  decided  as  that  pertaining  to  temperance.     The 
passing  of  resolutions  is  easy,  and  costs  little  when  there  is  no 
obligation  felt  to  carry  them  into  practice.     Such  was  not  the 
present  case.     The   sense  of  responsibility  under  which  the 
Conference  acted  on  this  subject  was  well  expressed  by  one 
who  was  on  the  Anti-slavery  Committee,  in  alluding  to  the 
immunity  we  have  enjoyed  from  our  very  weakness,  as  com- 
pared with  our  present  state.     The  following  is  his  language 
nearly  : 

**  What  do  these  feeble  Jews !  If  a  fox  should  climh  over  then*  wall,  it 
would  fall  down  !  We  have  been  suffered  to  speak  because  our  speech  has 
been  supposed  to  have  no  force.  It  is  not  exactly  so  now  ;  and  when  anoth- 
er "  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  comes  out,  the  Freewill  Baptists  will  not 
be  ignored.  The  next  time  Professor  Stowe  speaks  in  Exeter  Hall,  the 
Freewill  Baptists  will  be  heard  from^  We  have  caug'ht  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  shall  b^  held  to  redeem  the  pledges  we  have  made  to  it 

**  A  while  ago  we  could  speak  of  our  invasion  of  slavery  without  exciting 
very  much  opposition ;  but  that  will  cost  us  more  energy  yet.  We  shall  find 
for  more  difficulty  in  doing  as  nobly  by-and-by.  Then  again,  the  great  cri- 
sis in  regard  to  a  thousand  moral  questions  is  coming  on.  Olive  leaves  have 
been  held  out,  and  issues  staved  off,  which  will  come  back  again,  like  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  and  not  so  easily  '  down  at  our  bidding.'  You  and  I  are 
called  upon  to  take  the  front  rank  in  the  battle — and  that  battle  severer  than 
that  in  1839,  when  this  body  sent  Dr.  Housely  home  unordained." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  our  denominational  history  that  has 
so  much  to  do  with  these  topics,  and  others  which  we  shall 
speak  of,  we  need  to  digress  for  a  few  moments  to  notice  it. 
Our  first  churches  having  their  origin  in  the  country,  and  our 
early  ministers  being  mostly  without  the  best  literary  qualifi- 
cation?, and  withal  accustomed  to  preach  without  salaries, 
when  we  made  our  first  attempts  to  raise  churches  in  cities, 
the  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  many  failures 
and  consequent  discouKagements.     But  our  system  being  in- 
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hcrently  aggressive,  discouragements  acted  only  as  a  whole- 
some discipline,  and  we  went  back,  so  to  say,  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  of  successful  aggression.  These  are, 
where  genuine  religion  is  presupposed,  the  consecration  of 
property  to  promote  its  interests,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect- 

These  conditions  we  have  been  making  our  own  at  a  rapid 
rate  during  the  last  few  years.  This  is  manifest  in  the  fact 
that  over  one-third  of  the  delegates  composing  the  body  of 
which  we  are  speaking  are  those  who  have  been  members  of 
our  Biblical  School,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the  first  collegiate 
graduate  in  the  denomination  was  associated  with  us,  not  as  a 
father,  but  only  as  an  elder  brother.  The  same  thing  appears 
also  in  the  recent  success  in  raising  up  churches  in  cities,  and 
in  the  new  impulse  given  to  our  benevolent  operations. 

The  sentiment  which  is  beginning  to  be  prevalent  in  the  de- 
nomination in  relation  to  property,  was  well  expressed  by 
Brother  Parsons,  of  Brooklyn,  a  layman,  in  his  remarks  be- 
fore the  Education  Society,  where  he  said  : 

**  Sixty  years  ago,  I  trust,  I  waa  converted  to  Christ  \yhen  I  became  a 
member  of  Christ's  mystic  body,  I  considered  that  I  belonged  to  him.  My 
time,  my  talent,  aJl  that  1  had  belonged  to  him.  I  very  early  imbibed  this 
sentiment,  that  we  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  am 
disposed  to  use  that  with  which  Providence  has  favored  me,  in  such  a  way 
as  shall  be  for  his  glory.  1  believe  Christ  has  a  place  for  every  person  to  fill 
in  his  church.  Some  can  preach,  and  others  must  support  them.  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  give  a  little  something.  While  I  look  over  the  wants  of 
the  world,  I  feel  that  if  I  have  any  thing  to  spare  I  would  like  to  devote  it 
to  Christ" 

Thus  we  see  that,  though  the  aggressive  spirit  has  been  held 
in  check  for  a  little  lime,  it  will  low  appear  with  greater  force 
than  ever  befljre.  The  bearing  this  has  on  anti-slavery  is  sim- 
ply this  :  we  must  soon  come  to  the  duty  of  preaching  in  the 
slaveholding  States.  Undoubtedly  before  another  Conference 
takes  place  we  shall  have  some  station  or  stations  in  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  and  thus  the  Conference  felt,  and  felt  so  deep' 
ly,  as  to  sanction  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  means  to 
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secure  that  object.  If  the  gospel  is  good  for  any  thing  it  is  to 
be  preached  in  all  the  world,  and  of  course  among  slavehold- 
ers and  slaves.  We  also  have  the  ability  and  feel  the  obliga- 
tion to  establish  a  mission  among  the  unfortunate  fugitives  in 
Canada.  Upon  the  success  of  a  few  experiments  in  the  slave 
Slates  now  making,  and  others  soon  to  be  made  by  anti-sla- 
very men,  much  depends.  At  first  they  may  not  be  success- 
ful, but  eventually  such  attempts  will  bring  in  a  new  era  of 
gospel  triumph. 

The  question  of  evangelizing  the  slave  States  is  one  that 
must  soon  attract  to  it  more  serious  attention  from  the  church 
than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it.  **  The  Southern  Aid  So- 
ciety," recently  established  by  the  interests  of  cotton  theolo- 
gy, indicates  what  men  who  believe  in  the  gospel  as  the  power 
of  God  for  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  all  other  evils  must 
undertake  in  earnest,  and  that  before  long.  The  Southern  Aid 
Society,  in  its  manifesto,  tells  a  sad  tale  of  the  degradation, 
immorality,  and  heathenism  of  the  South,  and  speaks  affect- 
ingly  of  the  obligation  of  the  church  to  preach  the  gospel 
there,  all  which  we  readily  admit.  The  only  complaint,  as 
anti-slavery  men,  we  have  to  make,  is  "  the  manner  "in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  so  good  a  work,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  stereotyped  objection  of  conservatives 
against  anti-slavery  men,  and  use  it  with  the  same  broad  mean- 
ing they  attach  to  it.  All  the  evils  they  describe,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  peculiar,  and  lay  any  peculiar  obligation  upon  the 
church,  arise  from  slavery ;  and  now  these  **  fanatical  philan- 
thropists" propose  to  cure  all  these  sad  evils  by  administering 
slavery  in  small  doses.  It  is  true  that  it  is  to  be  dealt  out,  not 
by  quacks,  but  by  holy  self-denying  doctors  of  the  regular 
school.  We  are  highly  in  favor  of  the  work,  but  **  the  man- 
ner''— that  is  the  rub  with  us.  We  do  not  believe  in  such  an 
application  of  homoeopathy.  If  it  succeeds,  it  is  the  discov- 
ery of  the  age.  The  church  will  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  means 
for  removing  the  evils  of  polygamy,  adultery,  and  intemper- 
ance from  this  and  other  lands.  But  let  each  work  in  his  own 
way.  If  the  proposed  effort  is  not  successful  in  converting  the 
slave-holderSi  it  may  be  in  converting  as  many  slaves  as  the 
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Colonization  Society   can   take  back   to  Christianize   Africa. 
"Par  nobile  fratrum  !" 

But  after  all,  the  work  contemplated  by  the  Southern  Aid 
Society  must  be  done,  and  we  believe  by  those  w^ho  have 
such  views  of  the  gospel  as  forbid  their  holding  slaves.  If 
such  a  gospel  can  be  preached  in  China,  it  can,  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  slave  States ;  and  w^e  believe  the  time  has  fully  come 
for  us,  among  others,  to  engage  in  that  work.  The  work  is  of 
course  essentially  a  missionary  work.  It  must  be  prosecuted 
as  such,  so  far  as  self-denying  labor  is  concerned,  and  the 
prudence  and  good-will  which  are  requisite  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel  anywhere.  We  speak 
now  of  the  more  difficult  portions.  There  are,  however,  many 
places  in  the  slave  States  where  anti-slavery  churches  might 
now  be  gathered  with  very  little  hindrance. 

We  would  lay  stress  upon  the  matter  of  gathering  churches, 
for  though  we  have  as  much  confidence  as  any  one  in  the  gen- 
eral difl[usion  of  light  by  anti-slavery  agitation,  yet  we  do  not 
believe  that  is  what  is  to  complete  the  work.  It  m£ty  begin  it. 
Indeed  it  has  already  so  begun  it  that  it  will  not  cease  till  sla- 
very is  no  more.  The  Free  Democrat  and  Era  at  our  nation's 
capital  are  doing  much.  The  Democrat,  being  an  ably  con- 
ducted German  paper,  is  destined  perhaps  to  infuse  more  anti- 
slavery  leaven  at  the  South  than  any  other  periodical  in  the 
nation.  But  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Fee  is  doing  is  what  needs 
very  much  to  be  imitated,  and  will  be  imitated  till  Southern 
society  is  completely  leavened.  What  triumphs  for  the  cross 
of  Christ  are  yet  to  be  won  in  this  land,  and  chiefly  by  men  of 
whom  the  world  will  never  say  much — patient  laborers,  so 
baptized  into  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ  that  they  can  in  their 
own  lives  reveal  Christ  to  perishing  souls,  and  gather  believ- 
ers into  churches  !  The  men  who  will  undertake  and  succeed 
in  such  a  work  will  do  more  to  show  the  divine  power  of  the 
gospel  than  all  the  essays  upon  orthodoxy  ever  written.  To 
this  we  have  reason  to  hope  some  of  our  men  will  address 
themselves.  Funds,  we  are  assured,  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
carry  on  such  missions. 

In  relation  to  the  Canada  mission,  it  is  proper  perhaps  to 
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say  that  it  has  been  undertaken  in  the  spirit  above  commend- 
ed. It  is  the  gospel  which  is  needed  to  teach  the  self-redeem- 
ed slave  how  to  profit  in  a  large  degree  by  his  deir-bought  liber- 
ty, and  how  to  make  his  experiment  in  self-dependence  and 
support  a  successful  and  promising  one.  Sympathy  with  those 
children  of  misfortune  may  not  appropriately  stop  with  their 
passage  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  the  land  of  freedom. 
If  we  have  sincerely  sought  the  slave's  liberation  we  shall  not 
leave  him  till  we  have  pointed  out  tKe  path  leading  to  the  com- 
plete redemption  of  his  nature,  and  to  an  efficient  service  in 
behalf  of  the  great  cause  whose  triumph  melts  every  fetter 
from  the  limbs  of  his  brethren.  A  year  of  effort  there  gives 
no  small  promise  for  the  future. 

The  want  of  experience  in  certain  forms  of  effort,  now  be- 
coming important,  as  well  as  our  early  views  and  policy,  sub- 
jects us  to  the  necessity  of  learning  somewhat  through  ill  suc- 
cess. But  the  failure  of  one  or  two  educational  enterprises 
has  been,  after  all,  neither  a  loss  nor  a  failure,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  disciphne.  It  would  be  vain  for  us  to  denj'^  that  we 
have  often  disregarded  the  instruction  which  our  Savior  gives 
us  in  the  following  forcible  comparison  :  **  For  which  of  you 
intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth 
the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it?  Lest  haply 
after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all 
that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  *  This  man  began  to 
build,  but  was  not  able  to  finish.'  " 

It  seems  now  to  be  the  settled  purpose  that  whatever  mis- 
sionary or  educational  enterprise  has  been  undertaken,  shall, 
at  all  hazards,  be  sustained ;  and  that  in  regard  to  whatever 
others  shall  be  undertaken,  the  cost  shall  be  counted,  that 
great  care  be  taken  to  learn  the  expense  of  what  is  contem- 
plated, and  to  take  a  careful  inventory  of  our  resources  ;  and 
moreover,  by  proper  concert  of  action,  secure  the  application 
of  funds  to  the  objects  thus  judiciously  selected.  This  pohcy 
will  make  itself  felt  very  soon  in  two  respects  :  first,  it  will 
inspire  confidence  in  those  who  give,  as  will  soon  appear  from 
the  greatly  enlarged  contributions  to  benevolent  objects  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  money  will  go  much  farther  in  accomplishing  the 
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objects,  by  reason  of  the  increased  courage  and  energy  with 
which  those  will  labor  who  are  appointed  to  those  posts  of  de- 
nominational solicitude. 

That  this  is  really  the  policy  now  settled  upon,  appears  in 
the  interest  felt  in  statistics  setting  forth  the  state  of  the  de- 
nomination in  relation  to  contributions  to  benevolent  societies. 
Perhaps  still  more  in  the  fact  that  Conference  has  requested 
that  in  the  returns  for  the  next  Register,  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Clerks  should  state  how  many  meeting  houses  there  are  in 
their  respective  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  what  materials,  what 
their  value,  and  in  case  of  indebtedness,  the  amount.  It 
seems  strange  this  has  never  been  done  before,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  well  be  put  down  that  where  there  is  no  house  of  wor- 
ship, there  we  have,  as  a  general  thing,  no  established  interest. 
Great  churches  may  be  reported,  but  if  there  is  not  force  of 
character  and  means  enough  to  provide  places  of  worship,  the 
principal  work  has  yet  to  be  done  there  before  churches  can 
be  counted  upon  as  being  likely  to  contribute  much  to  benev- 
olent causes.  But  systematic  contribution  to  benevolent  cau- 
ses, however,  is  a  sure  course  to  a  meeting  house  and  what- 
ever else  a  church  may  need.  It  will  very  rarely  occur,  for 
instance,  if  it  be  found  that  a  church  newly  organized  is  ac- 
customed to  contribute  for  benevolent  purposes,  that  it  will  be 
long  without  a  house  of  worship. 

.  It  was  the  spirit  from  which  this,  which  we  may  denomi- 
nate new  policy,  sprung,  that  controlled  in  the  settlement  of 
the  great  question  of  this  Conference.  We  refer  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Biblical  School.  Though  this  action  was  in  form 
that  of  the  Education  Society,  in  efTect  it  was  none  the  less 
that  of  the  Conference.  A  question  of  such  magnitude,  invol- 
ving so  many  local  interests,  we  think  could  not  have  been  so 
happily  settled  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  historj'.  New  York 
in  this  case,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  sufferer,  and  yet  she 
cheerfully  consents  to  that  which  to  her  is  a  severe  loss,  for 
what  is  conceived  to  be  a  great  general  good.  No  doubt  that 
from  this  action  the  Biblical  School  will  be  greatly  benefitted, 
and  that  as  another  consequence  our  infant  college  in  Michi- 
gan will  become  as  "  a  tree  planted  by  the  river  of  waters." 
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For  both  these  results  we  most  devoutly  pray.  But  surely  it 
cannot  be  amios  to  inquire  what  is  to  become  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  New  York,  the  broad  State  which  binds  our 
East  and  West  together.  It  is  certainly  an  interest  of  impor- 
tance, denominationally  considered.  New  York,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  done  well  for  the  western  College,  and  will  do 
her  part  no  doubt  for  the  Biblical  School.  But  what  of  her 
educational  interests,  while  dispensing  her  money  somewhat 
freely  both  East  and  West?  We  hope  in  this  case  it  will  be 
found  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  we  hope  her  educational  interests  will  not  suffer  much 
by  the  removal  of  the  Biblical  School,  and  that  her  giving  may 
so  develope  her  resources  that  she  may  be  enabled,  after  the 
schools  both  east  and  west  get  well  under  way,  to  build  a  col- 
lege for  herself.  This  can  be  done,  if  in  that  State  there  can 
be  secured  a  concert  of  action  on  this  subject,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  can  be  secured. 

Speaking  of  concert  of  action  in  the  State,  reminds  us  of  a 
remark  or  two  in  reference  to  Yearly  Meetings,  that  we  have 
for  some  time  desired  to  throw  out  for  consideration.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  at  least  for  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
western  States,  to  have  but  one  Yearly  Meeting  in  a  State  ? 
These  Stales  suffer  severely  for  want  of  the  influence  of  meet- 
ings corresponding  to  the  Anniversaries  in  New  England,  and 
concert  of  action  in  general.  It  has  long  seemed  to  ns  that  it 
would  be  better,  if  need  be,  to  make  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings larger,  and  their  sessions  fewer,  and  have  but  one  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  to  have  in  connection  with  its  sessions  the  anni- 
versaries of  State  benevolent  societies,  which  might  be  formed 
auxiliary  to  the  parent  societies.  Thus  might  be  secured  in 
each  State  a  series  of  meetings  like  our  Eastern  Anniversaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  concert  of  action  upon  other  interests 
where  such  action  is  desirable.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
conflict  between  the  State  societies  and  the  parent,  unless  pos- 
sibly between  the  Home  Mission,  and  on  that  point  there  is 
need  of  none.  The  plan  we  have  hitherto  advocated  of 
churches  each  year  taking  a  collection  for  parent  Missionary 
Societies  could  still  be  pursued,  and  take  for  State  societies  an 
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additional  collection,  making  a  report  however  to  the  parent 
society.  The  money  collected  for  State  societies  will  very 
naturally  be  appropriated  mostly  to  building  houses  of  worship 
in  places  where  new  churches  are  planted.  The  Yearly 
Meetings  would  thus  become,  it  seems  to  us,  the  means  of 
much  more  good  than  ihey  now  accomplish  or  can  be  made 
to  accomplish.  We  submit  these  remaiks  wiihl>esilation,  and 
yet  with  confidence  as  to  their  utility. 

One  remark  more  in  relation  to  the  State  Home  Mission 
Societies.  If  they  devote  their  attention  to  church-building, 
they  can  successfully  appeal  to  local  interests,  and  thus  be 
able  to  raise  very  large  sums  of  money  from  a  class  of  men 
who  never  give  largely  to  missionary  purposes.  This  tends 
to  home  cultivation,  and  homs  cultivation  is  a  condition  of  suc- 
cessful operation  abroad.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  suppose 
that  about  Rochester  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  have  been 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Almost  every 
dollar  of  that  sum  is  additional  to  that  which  would  have  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  cause  of  God,  for  the 
reason  that  those  contributing  for  that  church  do  not  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  give  one  cent  less  for  missionary  purposes  in  other 
forms,  and  more  likely  they  do  more  ;  and  in  a  few  j^ears,  if 
successful,  the  church  in  Rochester  will  contribute  annually  its 
hundreds  to  benevolent  causes. 

There  is  great  promise  for  the  future  in  the  deep  interest 
manifested  in  the  Sabbath  School  cause  at  the  present  session. 
The  want  of  home  cuhure  in  this  regard  has  been  a  harder 
drawback  upon  us  than  any  other  deficiency.  Though  the 
report  of  our  Sabbath  Schools  for  the  past  year  has  not  yet 
been  made,  we  are  fully  con6dent  that  when  it  is  made  it  will 
show  them  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
Children  are  contributing  more  than  at  any  previous  period. 
When  children,  trained  in  the  Sabbath  School  to  benevolence, 
come  to  take  our  places,  the  world  will  have  the  means  of 
knowing  better  than  now  what  we  are  doing.  It  was  expres- 
sed at  Conference,  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  School  An- 
niversary, that  the  Bible  is  the  book  above  all  others  to  be 
taught  both  in  the  Sabbath  School  and  Theological  Seminary, 
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or  in  our  belter  vocabulary,  Biblical  School,  provided  that 
name  is  not  a  misnomer.  There  was  nothing  that  occurred  at 
the  Conference  that  gave  us  greater  pleasure  than  the  expres- 
sion and  hearty  endorsement  of  this  sentiment.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  most  eminently  evangelical.  How  refreshing  it 
was  to  hear  men  of  the  most  profound  learning  among  us  say 
that  they  were  more  and  more  giving  up  the  study  of  other 
books  for  the  sake  of  having  more  time  to  devote  to  the  Bible ; 
that  they  were  becoming  weary  of  studying  theological  sys- 
tems of  men,  and  laying  them  aside  for  the  divine  instruction 
of  the  Bible. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  five  thousand  dollar  fund 
for  indigent  students  has  been  made  up,  was  gratifying;  not  so 
much  from  the  amount,  nor  from  the  need  which  the  student 
has,  as  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  a  growing  care  among  us 
for  the  training  of  our  young  men,  and  a  higher  appreciation 
of  an  educated  ministry.  Never  has  a  denomination  been 
more  negligent  in  this  regard  than  our  own.  At  the  Confer- 
ence there  was  added  to  this  more,  and  also  the  condition  that 
it  be  appropriated  on  a  larger  scale.  No  doubt  in  a  short  time 
the  sum  to  be  thus  appropriated  will  be  more  than  would  arise 
from  a  principal  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Never  was  there 
a  more  glorious  field  of  effort  ihdn  that  opening  for  young  men 
among  us.  So  much  to  be  done,  and  such  rich  rewards  for 
doing !  Who  can  tell  the  number  of  professors  we  shall  want 
as  a  denomination  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come  !  How 
many  for  ministers  at  home  or  abroad — for  every  department 
of  Christian  effort !  And  here  let  us  render  devout  thanks  to 
God,  that  our  efforts  in  education  have  been  so  richly  crowned 
with  success.  We  sometimes  think  our  Bibhcal  School  has 
cost  us  much  money  and  care.  So  be  it,  according  to  our  way 
of  estimating ;  but  how  many  students  are  already  in  active 
life,  each  of  which  is  worth  to  the  cause  of  God  more  than  the 
school  has  cost ! 

The  provision  made  for  the  improvement  of  our  Biblical 
School  Library  indicates  the  same  interest  in  our  young  men 
previously  spoken  of.  The  provision  made,  passing  through  the 
Professors's  hand?,  will  probably  do  the  pupils  more  good  than 
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many  limes  the  number  of  volumes  bestowed  without  a  knowl- 
edge or  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  school,  as  most  donations 
in  books  are  made.  No  doubt  this  fund  for  the  library  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year,  even  from  sources  here  alluded  to. 
-  But  what  an  opportunity  is  here  for  some  one  who  has  been  hid- 
ing the  Lord's  money  to  pay  his  vows  !  We  wish  some  of  our 
rich  men  could  see  the  library  of  the  Biblical  School.  If  they 
should  happen  to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  conscience 
about  them,  they  would  never  be  able  to  have  another'  good 
night's  rest  till  there  should  be  a  great  change  in  that   library. 

During  the  time  intervening  between  this  and  the  last  ses- 
sion there  has  been  considerable  addition  to  our  denomina- 
tional books,  more  perhaps  than  in  ten  or  twelve  years  before  ; 
and  what  is  better,  the  books  published  among  us  have  been 
well  patronized.  Our  new  Psalmody,  one  of  the  very  best 
works  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  had  an  extensive  and  rap- 
id circulation.  The  corporators  of  our  printing  establishment 
have  also  determined  to  publish  a  denominational  history,  and 
are  besides  in  a  condition  to  publish  any  other  works  that  give 
evidence  of  usefulness  and  ability  enough  to  reward  the  out- 
lay. The  hearty  approval  of  those  efforts  made  at  Confer- 
ence will  no  doubt  give  such  encouragement  to  our  writers 
that  the  next  three  years  will  do  more  toward  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  a  denominational  literature  than  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  done.  It  is  true  that  in  a  pecuniary  way  neither  preach- 
ing or  writing  affords  great  rewards,  but  after  all  every  year 
is  becoming  better  in  this  respect ;  and  what  is  better  than 
money,  the  laborers  in  these  spheres  are  encouraged  by  the 
happy  results  of  their  labors.  It  is  a  great  reward  to  feel  that 
one's  labor  is  appreciated.  This  our  preachers  and  writers 
have  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  ever  before,  and  so  have 
our  teachers. 

Our  Quarterly  has  completed  one  volume  during  the  time 
spoken  of.  It  exists  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  who  feel  that  it 
must  be.  As  our  preachers  feel,  "  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel,"  so  we  felt  the  necessity  laid  upon  us  in  regard  to 
this  work.  We  could  not  neglect  it  and  be  guiltless.  Under 
such  a  sense  of  duty  we  began,  and  under  the  same  we  per- 
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severed.     But  the  hearty  approval  given  us  by  our  brethren, 

both  at  Conference  and  everywhere  else,  ahnost  makes  us 

ashamed  that  we  were  so  faithless  at  the  beginning.     It  has 

been  far  better  with  us  than  we  expected.     Could  we  have 

positively  known  when  we  began  that  in  years  we  should  have 

met  with  the  encouragement  already  bestowed,  we  should  not 

have  hesitated  a  moment.     While   we  wish  our  brethren  to 

feel  that  our  work  is  established,  so  that  as  the  years  pass 

away  it  will  add  one  by  one  to  its  volumes,  and  that  each 

shall  be  better   than  its  predecessor,  oiv  labor  shall  not   be 

wanting  ;  yet  we  wish  them  to  remember  that  we   still  have 

the  privilege  of  sacrificing  more  than  is  equal. 

We  have  often  heard,  as  an  argument  for  sustaining  foreign 
missions,  the  reflex  influence  that  they  exert  on  the  churches 
at  home.  We  always  had  confidence  in  the  argument,  but 
we  confess  we  never  had  the  same  view  of  it  that  we  now 
have.  When  we  think  of  Brother  Phillips  giving  up  all  that 
men  are  wont  to  call  dear ;  when  we  think  of  his  refusal  to 
leave  the  work  after  fifteen  long  years,  even  though  the  Board 
have  given  him  leave  to  return,  we  confess  that  we  have  a 
clearer  view  of  Christian  duty  than  we  have  when  we  have  no 
such  example  before  us.  We  get,  in  the  light  of  such  an  ex- 
ample, a  clearer  view  of  our  own  deficiency  and  want  of  de- 
votion than  we  are  wont  to  have  at  other  times.  How  such 
an  example  helps  us  to  get  before  our  minds  what  Christ  has 
done  for  sinners!  What  an  inheritance  to  us  L;  such  an  ex- 
ample !  What  we  say  in  regard  to  him  is  not  of  course  to  de- 
tract from  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  our  other  missionaries, 
all  of  whom  have  been  faithful,  but  that  his  long  continuance 
in  the  field  presents  in  great  completeness  the  missionary  life  ; 
and  in  that  completeness  he  stands  out  as  the  highest  embodi- 
ment of  the  new  life  in  Christ  among  us.  May  his  example 
continue  to  exert  a  vast  influence  upon  us,  and  when  he  shall 
pass  away  new  ones  arise  like  him.  We  have  referred  to  him 
in  connection  with  this  Conference,  because  we  believe  that 
his  influence  is  greater  among  us  than  ever  before. 

We  have  thus  spoken  freely  of  the  things  pleasant  to  re- 
member in  our  fifteenth  General  Conference,  and  more  freely 
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than  we  could  have  done  had  we  had  connection  with  it  as  a 
delegate.  Though  there  were  faults,  and  we  may  say  some 
glaring  faults,  and  though  it  is  often  useful  to  speak  of  them, 
yet  we  prefer  to  postpone  such  a  duty,  if  duty  it  is,  to  another 
occasion.  For  the  present  it  has  been  the  more  agreeable 
purpose  to  notice  those  facts  which  give  evidence  of  the  revi- 
val of  the  spirit  of  evangelical  aggressiveness  among  us.  If 
in  these  we  have  not  mistaken  our  facts  and  their  bearing,  we 
liave  given  the  highest  proof  that  can  be  given  that  our  denomi- 
nation has  an  inherent  organic  life  ofgreat  force.  Undoubtedly, 
by  how  much  the  more  our  progress  has  been  the  unconscious 
growth  of  the  Divine  life  in  us,  rather  than  the  result  of  mere 
human  planning,  by  so  much  have  we  the  more  power  of  safe- 
ly removing  excrescences — of  outliving  errors— of  giving  bles- 
sing, wide  both  in  extent  and  duration.  We  are  thus  praying 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers ;  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  that  prayer  consecrating  life  and  property, 
thus  yielding  obedience  to  Christ  by  whose  fulness  this  world 
shall  yet  be  redeemed. 


Art.  IV.— the  atonement.* 

Of  all  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  those  that  pertain  to  our 
salvation  have  the  highest  personal  consequence.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  conscious  existence  beyond  the  present  life,  and 
if  our  future  well  being  is  dependent  upon  conditions  in  the 
present,  then  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  in  us  to  understand  and 
fulfil  such  conditions.  And  the  greatest  good  we  can  do  our 
fellow  beings  is  to  induce  in  them  a  like  forecast.  Let  us  not 
therefore  approach  the  theme  before  us  as  a  mere  theory,  but 
as  possessing  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

On  a  former  occasion,  [in  an  Exposition  of  Romans  V.,   12 

•(I  J  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.    By  Alexander  Carson,  LL.  D.     New 

York:  Edward  H.Fletcher.  ' 

(2.)   The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  relation  to  God  and  the  Universe 
By  Thomas  W.  Jenkyn,  D.  D.    London. 
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— ^19]  we  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  import  of  a  passage,  hair- 
ing  direct  reference  to  our  present  subject.  We  now  propose 
to  continue  the  investigation  then  and  thus  commenced. 

The  atonement  is  a  provision  under  the  moral  government 
of  God.  To  assert  that  he  exercises  such  a  government  over 
the  moral  universe  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  rational  beings 
are  responsible  to  him.  Moral  government  implies  three  things ;; 
(I.)  the  existence  of  moral  subjects;  (3.)  a  moral  governor; 
and  (3.)  moral  laws.  It  is  also  essential  to  government,  that  it 
possess  authority,  and  that  its  laws  have  sanctions,  are  duly 
administered,  and  enforced.  Justice  is  an  attribute  of  all 
good  moral  government.  If  the  rights  of  subjects  may  be  in- 
fringed with  impunity,  either  through  unreasonable  exactions, 
or  by  laxity  of  discipline,  government  is  at  an  end ;  confidence 
in  it  ceases,  and  despotism  or  anarchy  succeeds. 

That  government  is  best,  under  which  there  is  the  most  in- 
telligence, loyalty,  and  virtue,  and  the  least  crime.  No  moral 
government  can  be  expected  to  prevent  ail  evil  among  its  sub- 
jects. Evil  is  incidental  to  moral  government.  Nor  is  it  a  re- 
flection upon  the  wisdom  of  God  that  he  has  a'  moral  goven>- 
ment,  since  it  is  obviously  better  than  a  merely  physical  one- 
would  be  in  its  place. 

God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections.  It  follows  that  hia 
government  of  the  world  must  propose  the  best  ends,  and  em- 
ploy the  best  means  for  their  accomplishment — ^in  other  words> 
its  character  and  administration  are  the  best  possible.  We 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  this  government 
is  confined  to  our  world.  The  mystery  relating  to  the  preva- 
lence of  natural  and  moral  evil  would  be  immeasurably  in- 
creased, if  we  were  assured  that  this  world  composes  the  en^ 
tire  moral  system.  Ours  may  be  but  one  amid  a  multitude  of 
worlds,  the  abodes  of  rational  beings  ;  it  may  be  that  sin  has 
marred  but  few  of  them,  perhaps  Lone  but  this,  while  unbro- 
ken harmony  pervades  all  others.  And  who  knows  but  the 
dreadful  efiectsof  sin  here  may  have  powerfully  operated,  by 
way  of  warning,  to  prevent  its  commission  in  other  worlds  ? 
This  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

As  holiness  is  the  highest  excellence,  so  sin  must  bo  ihQ 
8 
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greatest  evil.  As  the  existence  of  evil  in  our  moral  system 
could  not  be  wholly  prevented,  it  is  evident  that  God  would 
employ  the  best  means  both  for  its  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion. These  are  the  infliction  of  the  severest  punishments  up- 
on the  commission  of  sin,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  highest 
rewards^upon  the  practice  of  virtae.  And  such  is  the  divine 
arrangement-  No  stronger  inducements  to  rectitude  could  be 
offered  than  those  originally  presented  to  man  as  a  reward  for 
obedience  ;  and  eternal  punishment  consequent  upon  the  first 
violation  of  the  divine  law,  is  the  strongest  motive  to  deter 
from  the  commission  of  sin.  In  the  way  of  motive  appliances 
to  a  free,  upright  being,  the  omnipotence  of  God  could  furnish 
nothing  more  effective ;  his  goodness  would  accept  nothing 
less  so. 

Though  man  in  his  original  state  was  upright,  and  surround- 
ed by  these  highest  motives  to  continued  obedience,  yet  he 
sinned  and  fell.  As  a  consequence,  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  fearful  penalty  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  his  posterity  being 
involved  in  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  their  progenitor, 
together  with  their  own  voluntary  transgressions,  became  ex- 
posed to  the  same  penalty.  All  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God;  and  all  are  exposed  to  endless  condem- 
nation. 

But  here  we  are  stepping  upon  contested  ground.  It  has 
been  stoutly  denied  that  man  is  thus  fallen  and  sinful-  Proof 
of  our  positions  must  therefore  be  furnished.  Before  a  reme- 
dy is  presented,  the  condition  of  the  prescribed  for  should  be 
understood. 

Our  position  is,  that  mankind  in  their  unrenewed  state  are 
fallen  and  sinful.  If  sinful,  they  are  fallen,  as  all  will  admit 
who  receive  the  record  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  man*s 
original  state.  What  then  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  world 
—of  all  men  previous  to  regeneration  ?  That  it  is  one  of  sin 
is  proved  from  universal  experience  and  observation.  The 
moral  law  requires  perfect  obedience.  Who  has  not  violated 
it?  We  need  not  refer  to  the  prevalence  of  gross  wickedness 
—as  the  devastations  of  war,  slavery,  intemperance  in  their 
various  forms  ;  idolatry  with  all  its  abominations ;  the  rejection 
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of  truth  as  presented  by  prophets,  apostles,  and  by  Chris  thim- 
self.  Universal  conscience  is  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural 
representation,  that  •'  all  have  sinned  '* — all  in  their  unrenewed 
state  are  destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  morally  dead,  and  un- 
der condemnation. 

We  repeat,  in  whatever  aspect  we  view  this  subject ;  whe- 
ther we  consult  our  own  experience,  or  observation ;  the  con- 
fessions of  men ;  the  works  of  statesmen,  poets,  and  moralists  ; 
the  laws  and  usages  of  society ;  the  history  of  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  civilized  or  savage,  Jews,  Pagans,  Mohamme- 
dans, or  nominal  christians ;  whether  we  consider  the  efforts 
of  reformers  on  others,  or  the  eflbrts  of  men  to  reform  themselves; 
the  character  and  treatment  of  the  Bible,  the  Savior,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or,  finally,  consult  the  language 
of  inspiration,  express  or  implied — all  declare  the  universal  sin- 
fulness of  man ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  arbitrary  appointment  of 
God,  but  only  in  accordance  with  truth  and  fact,  that  he  has 
concluded  all  in  unbelief  and  sin.    Rom.  11:  82.     3-*  9. 

The  sinfulness  of  unrenewed  men  is  not  only  universal^  but 
it  is  total.  By  this  we  do  not  mean,  that  they  are  as  wicked 
as  they  can  be.  There  are  degrees  in  wickedness.  The  ex- 
emplary moralist  is  not  as  depraved  as  the  hardened  ofiender. 
It  is  freely  allowed  that  many  impenitent  persons  are  amiable 
aud  lovely ;  their  conduct  in  their  social  relations  is  praise- 
worthy. But  this  is  not  piety ;  it  does  not  constitute  such 
persons  holy,  or  give  them  any  degree  of  holiness.  What 
moralist  is  more  exemplary  than  the  young  ruler  who  came  to 
Christ  ?  Mark  10 :  17. ;  yet  he  lacked  what  was  essential  to 
constitute  him  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Who  is  more  sincere  or 
conscientious  than  Saul  of  Tarsus  ?  But  when  his  -wind  be- 
came enlightened  and  his  heart  softened  by  the  Gospel,  he 
could  hardly  forgive  his  former  course,  and  pronounced  him- 
self the  chief  of  sinners.  Many  who  in  the  family,  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  patriots  and  philanthropists,  were  deserving 
of  high  commendation,  have,  nevertheless,  been  indifferent  to 
religion,  even  infidels  and  opposers.  Holiness  consists  in  su- 
preme love  to  God,  impartial  love  to  man,  and  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  divine  will.    What  Christ  told  the  Jewish. 
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moralists  applied  to  aH  ttar^enerate  men :  ^  I  know  yoo,  that 
ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  ia  joa."  Joba  5 :  42.  Hence 
tbey  are  not  holy.  Wiih  respect  to  this  point  tbere  are  but 
two  classes^  tbe  rigbteoos  atod  the  wicked.  No  one  can  at  the 
same  time  serve  both  God  and  mammoo.  Every  man  is  eitb* 
er  sinful  or  boly.  Tbere  is  no  moral  state  intermediate  be- 
tween sin  and  holiness.  No  uorenewed  man,  tberefi^re,  pos- 
sesses any  degree  of  holiness,  but  is  entirely  sinfiiL 

StiU,  the  sinner  is  a  maa,  having  all  the  ability  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  man.  True,  he  is  fallen ;  by  reason  of  sin  bis 
powers  are  impaired,  enfeebled,  vitiated,  yet  be  is  a  moral 
agent.  Though  a  servant  of  sin,  he  is  voluntarily  «o.  He 
has  capacity  and  ability  to  love  and  ser\'e  God.  Life  and 
death  are  still  set  before  him,  with  the  power  of  choice  with 
reference  to  them.  With  the  aid*  graciously  furnished  him 
lie  can  do  all  that  God  requires  him  to  do»  His  sinfulness, 
AbetefoTS,  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  bis  freedom  or  ac- 
countability. 

We  see,  then,  that  "  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,*'  Rom.  3  :  23  ;  and  it  would  have  been  just,  if 
be  had  left  all  to  sufier  the  merited  puDishment.     Justice,  the 
boDor  and  authority  of  his  government  required  that  the  claims 
of  the  violated  law  should  be  regarded.     Who  could  estimate 
the  consequence  of  neglecting  those  claims  ?     When  Dr.  Dodd 
was  under  the  sentence  of  death  for  forgery,  petitions  to  the 
*king  for  his  pardon  came  in  from  every  quarter  and  from  all 
classes  ^  but  the  answer  was,  that  although  the  throne  was 
disposed  to  clemency,  a  signal  ^unishmeat  must  follow  this 
offence,  or  the  commercial  credit  of  England   was   ruined. 
The  victim  must  be  sacrificed,  not  to  private  feeling,  but  to 
public  justice.     So  with  God — be  has  infinite  compassion  even 
ioc  the  guUty  ;  but  he  could  not  sufier  sin  to  pass  unpunished 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  universe,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  his  throne.     Had  there  been  means  which  the  gov- 
-ernment  could  have  devised,  whereby  its  authority  and   the 
credit  of  the  country  could  have  been  preserved  without  the 
execution  of  Dodd,  such  means  would  doubtless  have  been 
put  in  requisition.     Could  Washington  have   otherwise   main- 
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tained  discipline  and  the  honor  of  the  cause,  he  would  never 
have  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Andre.  Could  Darius Jiave 
ibund  any  way  of  relieving  Daniel,  he  would  have  gladly  done 
so,  for  he  toiled  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  before  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now  it  will  not  be 
thought  for  a  moment,  that  the  laws  of  God  are  less  fixed  than 
those  of  human  legislators,  or  that  he  is  less  inflexible  in  his 
purposes.  Why  then  was  not  the  literal  penalty  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  divine  law  inflicted  on  every  individual  of  the 
guilty  race  of  man  ?  The  answer  must  be,  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  infinitely  exceeds  all  human  forecast. 

How  then  can  sinful  man  be  just  with  the  righteous  God? 
This  is  a  practical  question  of  the  highest  moment.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  history,  that  while  the  sinfulness  and  ill  desert  of 
mankind  have  been  universally  recognized,  at  the  same  time, 
the  hope  has  been  cherished,  that  in  some  way  sin  would  be 
forgiven,  and  the  guilty  restored.  We  will  notice  some  of  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  this  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

1.  Sacrificet.  These  have  been  common  to  all  nations,  and 
they  have  always  been  offered  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
Deity.  The  opinions  respecting  the  mode  of  their  efficiency 
have  been  various.  In  the  earliest  ages,  and  among  rude  and 
uncultivated  nations,  men  seem  to  have  thought  that  God  was 
so  like  themselves,  that  he  could  be  rendered  placable  by 
gifts.  Many  of  the  heathen  supposed  that  the  gods  were  in- 
visibly present  at  their  sacrifices,  and  partook  of  their  oflfcr^ 
ings  i^  hence  they  not  only  burnt  incense,  but  made  oblations 
of  food  and  drink.  Homer  gives  an  account  of  Jupiter  and 
the  rest  of  the  gods  going  from  Olympus  to  an  Ethiopian  fes- 
tival which  lasted  twelve  days.*  An  advance  upon  these  gross 
conceptions  was  that  of  regarding  the  sacrifices  as  thank-offer^ 
ings.  Ernest],  Doederlein*  and  others  have  supposed  that 
this  was  their  chief  design;  and  doubtless  it  was  an  important 
object  with  many.  But  their,  origin  clearly  was  in  the  feelings 
of  guilt  that  men  possessed.     They  were  self-condemned,  they 

•  Iliad  L    4^  seq.  XXIII.  206, 207. 
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endured  various  suSerings  and  calamities,  and  hence  conclud* 
ed  that  the  gods  were  angry  with  them  ;  and  to  appease  their 
wrath  they  offered  sacrifices,  sometimes  of  vegetable  produc 
tions,  oftener  of  beasts,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  human  be- 
ings- Human  sacrifices  were  sometimes  offered  by  our  Druid 
ancestors,  and  various  ancient  barbarous  tribes  ;  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  times  of  great  calamity  ;  also  by  the  Jews  in 
their  degeneracy,  though  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic 
institutes.  All  these  notions,  however  gross  the  perversion, 
bad  a  foundation  in  the  moral  sensibility. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  with  the  divine  approval  as  early,  at 
least,  as  the  time  of  Abel.  Noah  offered  them  on  leaving  the 
ark  ;  they  were  continued  among  the  patriarchs,  and  constitu- 
ted a  prominent  part  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial.  They  were 
adapted  to  the  infancy  of  society,  which  required  the  use  of 
objects  of  sense  as  symbols.  Being  adivine  requirement,  they 
furnished  an  outward  test  of  obedience  less  likely  to  be  coun- 
terfeit than  under  a  more  advanced  state.  They  also  aided  in 
distinguishing  and  separating  the  Jews  from  other  nations. 
They  served  as  civil  penalties.  But  especially  were  they 
typical  of  him,  who  should  afterwards  appear  to  put  away  sin 
b)'  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Heb.  9 :  26.  These  offerings,  to 
be  acceptable,  were  required  to  be  presented  from  pure  mo- 
tives, as  appears  from  the  rejection  of  Cain,  and  the  charges 
of  hypocrisy  often  preferred  against  the  Jews.  Isa.  1  :  11 — 16. 
Ps.  50 :  8;  51 :  17 — 19.  Jere.  6  :  19,  20.  Amos  5  : 
21—27. 

Although  sacrifices  under  the  ancient  dispensation  subserved 
very  important  purposes,  they  could  not  remove  guilt  or  atone 
for  sin.  No  such  assumption  was  ever  authorized,  but  the 
contrary  explicitly  declared.  **  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins."  Heb.  10  :  4. 

2.  Another  supposed  means  of  obtaining  peace  with  God  is 
moral  reformation.  We  say  reformation,  for  no  one  pretends 
that  his  whole  life  has  been  blameless.  But  the  idea  has  pre- 
vailed extensively,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  that 
present  obedience  renders  us  acceptable  to  God.  The  Scrip- 
tures  do  indeed  recognize  the  possibility  of  justification  by 
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works  of  law.  "  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my 
judgments  ;  which,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them."  Lev. 
IS :  5.  Rom.  10 :  5.  But  the  law  requires  obedience,  and 
makes  no  provision  for  any  transgressions  ^  so  that  he  who  of- 
fends but  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating  the  law  as  a  whole, 
and  exposes  himself  to  its  penalty.  Hence,  as  all  are  sinners, 
DO  one  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  law.  Rom.  3 :  20. 
If  one  should  render  perfect  obedience  from  the  beginning,  the 
law  would  justify  him ;  but  having  once  transgressed,  such 
justification  is  out  of  the  question.  God  has  a  rightful  claim 
to  our  entire  service  from  the  first ;  no  one  can  render  to  him 
at  any  mpment  more  than  what  is  due  to  him.  Note  here  the 
absurdity  of  all  pretended  works  of  supererogation.  Should 
an  individual  from  this  moment  onward  forever  render  perfect 
obedience,  this  could  not  atone  for  a  single  past  offonce. 

Besides  no  one  does  thoroughly  reform  himself — no  one  ren- 
ders such  obedience  as  the  law  requires  ;  so  that  if  the  sin- 
ner's past  offences  were  remitted,  he  would  not,  even  then,  be 
saved  on  the  ground  of  works.  We  see  how  his  way  is 
hedged  up— he  is  absolutely  unable  to  atone  for  his  past  sins, 
and  he  will  not  render  perfect  obedience  in  future  !  How 
then  is  he  to  be  justified  by  works  of  law?  Yet  multitudes 
are  hoping  under  this  fatal  delusion.  This  is  the  great  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  their  salvation.  They  are  too  proud  to  be 
debtors  to  grace.  What  they  receive  must  come  as  a  matter 
of  right.  This  disposition  is  exceedingly  subtle,  and  the  keen- 
est discernment  is  requisite  to  detect  it  in  all  its  subterfuges. 
But  the  sinner  must  be  driven  from  these  strongholds  of  error. 
He  must  come  to  see  his  ruin  and  helplessness,  or  no  means  for 
his  salvation  will  prove  effectual. 

3.  Another  ground  on  which  many  have  hoped  to  be  saved 
is  that  of  repentance  and/aUh.  But  these  also,  as  a  ground  of 
reliance,  are  insufficient.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be 
room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  these  exercises. 
There  is  a  sorrow  of  the  world  and  a  faith  that  is  dead.  Now 
as  the  heart  is  deceitful  in  all  things,  and  especially  in  self- 
flattery,  how  easily  may  a  fictitious  repentance  and  faith  be 
accepted  as  genuine.     But,  suppose  these  to  be  real,  how  can 
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repentance  and  faith  constitute  a  suflScient  ground  of  the  sin- 
ner's acceptance  with  God  ?  If  accounted  works,  then  they 
must  corae  into  the  category  of  works  ;  and  we  have  already 
shown  the  impossibility  of  the  sinnner's  justiBcation  by  works. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  faith  and 
repentance,  not  as  conditions^  but  as  grounds  of  justification  ; 
and  in  this  view  they  are  obviously  inadequate.  Suppose  any 
human  government  should  provide  a  release  for  all  future  of- 
fenders on  the  ground  of  their  repentance ;  such  pmvision 
would  soon  annul  its  authority,  and  overthrow  the  government. 
And  to  talk  oi faith  in  such  a  government  would  be  ridiculous. 
Should  a  criminal  plead  penitence  and  confidence  in  the  court, 
as  a  ground  of  acquittal,  such  plea  could  avail  him  nought 
The  judge  would  assure  him  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  eflfort ; 
he  has  violated  the  law,  and  must  suffer  its  penalty.  But  is 
God  less  careful  of  the  honor  and  authority  of  his  goverment, 
than  earthly  rulers  are  ?  Repentance  cannot  atone  for  past  of- 
fences, it  cannot  recompense  the  injured,  it  provides  no  guar- 
antee against  repetition  of  the  crime  ,  and  therefore  does  not 
meet  the  demands  of  justice. 

Yet  numbers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  have  no  better  grounds  of  reliance  than  those  here 
specified.  They  have  a  theoretical  religion,  a  superficial, 
sham  morality,  a  selfish  sorrow  for  sin  on  account  of  its  conse- 
quences, and  a  speculative  faith.  Their  religion  has  no  solid 
foundation.  It  leaves  the  fountains  of  their  purposes  and  con- 
duct all  impure,  and  they  are  at  least  but  whited  seplilchres. 
Alas  for  their  hopes  in  the  day  of  trial! 

We  see  that  human  works  are  inadequate  .to  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners.  Other  means  are  requisite,  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider  the  necessity  of  a  special  gracious  provision. 
As  already  intimated,  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  all. 
Adam,  before  the  fall,  did  not  need  it ;  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  needed,  had  not  sin  entered  the  world.  Even  now,  al- 
though man  is  fallen  and  depraved,  he  is  still  a  moral  agent, 
capable  of  conformity  to  the  divine  requirements;  and  should 
any  one  throughout  his  period  of  probation,  render  the  full 
obedience  possible,  God  would  never  condemn  him  for  Adam's 
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sin,  or  on  any  other  account.  Such  condemnation*  would  be- 
iDcoDSistent  with  the  divine  goodness  and  equity.  God  never 
has  punished,  nor  wilF  he  ever  punish,  any  being  for  other  than 
his  own  sins.  This  principle  is  declared  most  earnestly  in  the 
eighteenth  of  Ezckiel,  in  opposition  to  the  perversions  of  false 
teachers.  It  has  been  asserted  that  God  might  have  left  the 
whole  human  family  to  inevitable  destruction  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin ;  but  the  Scriptures  authorize  no  sentiment  so  ab- 
horrent to  reason.  True,  he  might  have  left  them  to  the  con- 
sequences ef  their  own  conduct,  without  any  special  gracious: 
provision,  in  which  case  all  who  become  actual  sinners  would 
surely  perish  ;  but  this  is  quite  another  thing  from  leaving 
them — unconscious  infants  and  all — to  inevitable  and  eternal 
misery  merely  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  God  never  did  so  pur- 
pose or  ordain,  and  in  our  view  any  such  hypothesis  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  divine  equity. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  atonement  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  all,  then  its  glory  is  eclipsed.  Let  »s  compare.. 
According  to  the  objector's  theory,  mankind  were  exposed  to 
inevitable  destruction,  not  for  their  own  sins,  but  for  sins  com- 
mitted before  they  were  born — for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  this  un- 
der the  constitution  and  appointment  of  God;  but  that  to 
avert  such  doom,  he  provided  the  atonement.  In  our  view, 
all  were  exposed  to  final  condemnation,  not  for  Adam's  sin, 
not  for  the  constitution  God  gave  them,  either  directly  or  by 
inheritance,  nor  for  necessary  sins,  which  indeed  would  be  no 
sins  ;  but  for  their  own  voluntary  transgressions ;  and  the 
atonement  was  provided,  that  they  might  be  saved^from  these 
their  own  sins.  Such  is  human  depravity,  that  all  do  sin,  not 
of  necessity  but  freely,  as  soon  as  they  ar«  able  to  ;  and  all 
would  thus  continue  to  sin  forever,  were  there  no  divine  inter- 
position in  their  behalf.  Nor  (Joes  it  diminish  the  grace  of  the 
atonement,  that  it  was  provided  under  such  circumstances*. 
When  God  might  so  manifestly  with  justice  have  left  men  to 
the  consequences  of  their  sins,  does  not,  then,  the  provision  of 
a  Redeemer  exhibit  his  compassion  and  grace  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable light  ?  And  such  is  the  scriptural  representation. 
Christ  died,  not  for  the  deserving,  for  those  who  had  a  just 
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claim  upon  bis  compassion ;  but  for  tbe  ungodly  and  for  sin- 
ners. Rom.  5  :  6,  8. 

The  atonement,  then,  was  provided  for  sinners  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  their  salvation  it  is  absolutely  essential ;  since  without 
its  benefits  they  could  make  no  amends  for  their  past  trans- 
gressions, nor  renew  their  own  hearts.  Had  not  the  atone- 
ment been  provided,  our  first  progenitors  must  have  perished 
eternally,  and  all  their  posterity  who  became  sinners  must 
also  have  perished,  had  they  been  allowed  to  have  posterity. 
What  would  have  been  the  state  of  things  without  the  atone- 
ment, is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  since  inspiration  gives 
us  no  light  upon  it,  but  contains  a  prophecy  of  a  triumphant 
Messiah,  even  in  connection  with  the  curse  denounced  upon 
the  first  transgression.  Gen.  3  :  15.  It  is  useless  to  construct 
theories  out  of  mere  conjecture.  We  must  take  the  facts  as 
they  are.  No  one  knows  that  God  would  have  suffered  one 
part  of  the  existing  constitution  of  things  without  the  other — 
that  he  would  have  allowed  the  connection  between  the  acts 
of  Adam  and  the  consequences  to  his  posterity,  without  also 
making  a  remedial  system  available  to  them.  As  respects 
those  dying  Jn  infancy,  they  are  saved,  and  saved  through 
Christ ;  but  that  they  would  have  been  left  to  perish  under 
any  circumstances,  is  a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine character. 

The  atonement  is  throughout  of  grace.  Man  was  created 
upright,  with  full  power  to  continue  in  obedience.  He  know- 
ingly and  willfully  transgressed  ;  and  for  their  own  traiisgres- 
sions  are  sinners  exposed  to  eternal  death,  without  any  rem- 
edy or  hope  in  themselves.  As  sinners,  we  deserved  nothing 
but  wrath,  we  had  no  claim  upon  the  mercy  of  God  ;  and  had 
he  not  in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  devised  a  plan  for  our 
redemption,  we  must,  like  the  apostate  angels,  have  perished 
forever. 

We  have  deemed  it  requisite  to  a  proper  development  of 
our  views  on  this  great  subjec^  to  go  into  this  lengthy  prelimi- 
nary discussion  on  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
There  is  not  room  in  this  article  to  consider  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  provision.     Remarks  on  these,  together  with  a  no- 
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tice  of  the  works  referred  to  in  our  opening,  must  be  deferred 
to  another  occasion. 


Art.  v.— the  PRIMITIVE  JEWS  AND  THEIR  MOR- 
AL CODE. 

Thb  Jews. — What  emotions  are 'produced,  what  recol- 
lections are  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  contemplative  believer 
in  the  Bible,  by  reading  or  hearing  the  name  of  this  remarka- 
ble race !  What  a  field  for  reflection  does  their  history  afford 
the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  historian,  and  the  divine ! 
What  lessons  of  instruction  their  history  affords  the  poet,  the 
scholar,  and  even  the  unlearned !  How  wonderful  their  origin 
and  religion,  how  remarkable  their  ingratitude  and  crimes,  how 
heavy  their  judgments,  and  how  astonishing  their  preservation ! 
To  them  pertain  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises.  Theirs  also  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever.  On  no  other  people  has  God  conferred  such  honors, 
and  on  them  have  also  fallen  the  most  heavy  of  his  judgments. 
But  it  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  attempt  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  the  primitive  Jews.  The  Bible  contains 
a  full,  an  authentic,  and  an  interesting  account  of  most  that  is 
known  of  them ;  and  no  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  an 
attempt  to  give  an  epitome  of  their  history  here.  Instead  of 
this,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  show  that  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  nations  around  them ; 
— that  their  system,  defective  and  burdensome  as  it  is  now 
considered,  was  then  an  impressive  example  of  progress  to  the 
world. 

The  following  sensible  and  able  remarks  on  this  subject,  are. 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Priestly.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, he  says,  ''  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  instruction 
of  all  mankind  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  uni- 
versal moral  government  of  God,  as  the  Maker  of  the  world» 
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and  the  common  parent  of  all  the  human  race,  hi  opposition 
to  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  which  then  prevailed,  which, 
besides  being  grossly  absurd  in  its  principles,  and  leading  to 
endless  superstitions,  threatened  the  world  with -a  deluge  of 
vice  and  misery.  For  this  purpose  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation  among  all  the  civiliz- 
ed nations  of  the  world,  which  were  universally  addicted  to 
idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind,  to  divinations,  necromancy,  and 
other  superstitions  of  a  similar  nature,  and  practiced  as  acts  of 
religion  ;  some  of  their  rites  abominably  licentious,  and  others 
the  most  shockingly  cruel,  as  the  necessary  means  of  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  various  objects  of  their  worship. 
As  all  mankind  imagined  that  their  outward  prosperity  depend- 
*ed  upon  the  observance  of  their  respective  religions,  that  of 
ihe  Hebrew  nation  was  made  to  do  so  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner,  as  a  visible  lesson  to  all  the  world.  Thev  were  to 
prosper  bej'ond  all  other  nations  while  they  adhered  to  their 
religion ;  and  to  suffer  in  a  manner  equally  exemplary  and 
conspicuous  in  consequence  of  their  departure  from  it.  Of 
this  all  mankind  might  easily  judge."  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant particulars  in  which  the  Mosaic  economy  evinced  the 
principles  of  improvement  and  reform  will  now  be  noticed. 

The  belief  in,  and  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God, 
in  opposition  to  serving  idols.  Never  was  a  greater,  more 
painful,  and  more  degrading  perversion  of  reason, — never  a 
more  senseless  innovation  upon  natural  religion  than  the  wor- 
shiping and  serving  of  creatures  rather  than  the  Creator- 

The  subject  becomes  more  humiliating  and  appalling  when 
the  vile  character  of  the  heathen  gods  is  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  perfections  of  Jehovah.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  vast 
and  important  religious  reforms  ever  known  to  the  human  race, 
was  commenced  in  that  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Jews  which 
distinctly  and  earnestly  denounced  idol  worship,  and  enjoined 
upon  men  the  duty  of  rendering  religious  service  to  none  but 
God.  This  reform  was  as  much  in  advance  of  the  religious 
fitate  of  things  among  the  heathen,  as  reason  is  in  advance  of 
superstition,  or  as  philosophy  distances  the  crude  ideas  of  the 
untutored  savage. 
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Purity  of  morals  formed  an  important  part  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Jews.  Not  requiring  this,  the  reh'gions  of  the 
nations  around  them  consisted  in  mere  ceremonies,  many  of 
which,  instead  of  ,being  favorable  to  pure  morality,  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  promote  the  most  scandalous  crimes.  It 
is  asserted  that  Baal-Peor  was  adored  by  the  most  immodest 
actions,  and  even  that  he  was  without  doubt  the  God  of  impu- 
rity. The  women  of  Moab,  who  it  seems  worshiped  this 
detestable  and  revolting  deity,  furnish  an  instance  of  the  zeal 
of  his  votaries  in  the  disgusting  impudence  with  which  they 
induced  the  Israelites  to  sin.  On  this  subject  the  prophet 
Hosea  says,  They  went  unto  Baal-Peor,  and  separated  them- 
selves unto  that  shame.  Numb.  25:  1 — 3;  Hos.  9:  10. 

Before  the  time  of  Moses,  impurity  made  a  part  of  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  persons  of  both  sex- 
es were  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  this  ruinous  and  flagi- 
tious vice.  It  formed  a  grand  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  Moabites,  Canaanites,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  women  who  sinned  publicly  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  were  called  holy  or  consecrated  female  ser- 
vants. Under  the  law  of  Moses  all  sin  of  this  kind  is  forbid- 
den under  very  severe  penalties  ;  Lev.  19  :  21 :  9  ;  Deut.23: 
17,  18  ;  22 :  98 — ^29.  Though  these  prohibitions,  like  all  oth- 
er good  laws,  were  sometimes  sadly  disregarded  ;  yet  they 
have  done  immense  good  in  the  world  by  aiding  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  views  on  the  sin  they  so  justly  and  severely 
condemn. 

The  Mosaic  institution,  burdensome  as  were  its  rites,  much 
as  it  is  condemned  by  infidels,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
most  in  this  age  of  the  world,  was  ^greatly  in  advance  of  all 
the  religions  of  its  lime.  The  ten  commandments  and  many 
portions  of  the  pentateuch  and  the  prophets,  are  so  full  of  holy 
precepts,  that  they  were  evidently  given  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  purest  morality,  and  by  that  means  to  increase  the 
public  and  private  happiness  of  all  who  will  obey  them.  God 
himself  commands  mankind  to  be  holy  because  he  is  holy,  and 
requires  them  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
him.     Vice  is  every  where  censured,  piety  is  earnestly  com- 
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mended,  and  morality  is  energetically  inculcated  and  encour- 
aged. On  the  oilier  hand,  the  rites  of  heathenism,  which  were 
all  that  the  people  knew  of  religion,  had  no  reference  to  the 
promotion  of  morality,  but  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  them. 
They  were  observed  to  please  gods  who  were  themselves  im- 
moral and  impure,  and  who  required  nothing  better  of  those 
who  served  them.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  dispensation  of 
Moses  was  a  reform  of  great  importance  to  the  world. 

The  public  gatherings  of  the  Jews  were  of  a  far  better 
character  and  tendency  than  were  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  heathen.     The  state  of  morals  of  any  people,  is  consider- 
ably  afiected   by  the  nature   of   their  public   festivals.      If 
such  convocations  are  tumultuous,  superstitious,  and  indecent, 
they  strengthen  evil  passions,  and  promote  immorality  ;  while 
such  as  are  free  from  improper  intentions*and  acts,  benefit  so- 
ciety.    The  public  religious  gatherings  of  Christianity  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  good  in  their  nature  and  useful  in  their  tenden- 
cies.    This,  however,  is  not  true  of  the  Roman  gladiatorial 
shows,  where  the  combatants  killed  each  other  in  their  inhu- 
man contests,  to  amuse  the  crowds  of  both  sexes,  who,  with  a 
fiendish  delight,  witnessed  the  horrible   spectacle.     The  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  at  the  place  of  worship  is  vastly 
different  from  that  produced  at  a  bull  fight.     All  the  festivals 
of  the  Jews  were  held  in  honor  of  a  God  of  holiness  and  puri- 
ty, who  would  be  pleased  with  no  rites,  however  imposing,  if 
those  who  performed  them  were  living  in  wickedness,  while 
those  whose  ways  were  right  enjoyed  his  approval  and  salva- 
tion ;  Psa.  60  :  13 — 23.     From  the  character  of  the  gods  of 
idolaters,  and  the  nature  of  their  rites,  their  religious  festivals 
could  not  fail  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  people,  increase  im- 
purity, and  tend  to  a  general  corruption  of  morals.     The  pub- 
lic gatherings  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  held  to  commemorate 
God's  gracious  dealings  with  them,  and  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  sense  of  their  dependence  on  him,  and  their  obligation 
to  serve  him  as  their  God  and  the  moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Dancing  was  practiced  at  some  of  their  festivals,  and  was 
then  a  part  of  their  sacred  worship.     In  the  later  periods  of 
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the  Jewish  history,  dancing  was  to  some  extent  practised  as 
an  amusement.  The  Mahommedans  consider  it  as  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  therefore  leave  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  women ;  but  the  earlier  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded 
it  unworthy  of  both  sexes  as  an  amusement.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  correspond  with  the  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
nor  with  either  ancient  or  modern  theatres.  Hence,  the  intro- 
duction by  Herod  of  games  and  a  theatre  into  Jerusalem, 
greatly  distressed  and  oflended  the  more  serious  among  the 
Jews,  and  caused  a  conspiracy  of  some  of  the  citizens  against 
him.  Such  exercises,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  most  who 
arp  pleased  with  them,  caused  the  neglect  of  the  religious  ob- 
servances which  had  done  so  much  to  promote  piety  among 
the  people.  Love  of  theatrical  performances  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  decline  of  the  Athe- 
nian State.  Attendance  on  feasts,  games,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  theatre,  made  the  people  greatly  averse  to  labor 
and  fatigue,  which  they  came  to  regard  as  degrading  to  men 
who  w^ere  not  slaves.  Love  of  such  amusements,  and  their 
aversion  to  labor,  led  the  people  to  a  slate  of  effeminacy  and 
indolence  which  finally  deprived  them  of  their  liberty.  If  any 
lawful  work  should  be  considered  degrading,  it  is  that  of  sup- 
porting and  waiting  upon  the  unfashionable  drones  in  the  hive 
of  honest  industry,  who  are  too  indolent,  proud,  and  spiritless 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  50  mean  as  to  think  lightly  of 
the  laboring  class  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  sup- 
^  port,  and  a  large  share  of  their  comforts.  The  Egyptians  just- 
ly thought  meanly  of  such  gymnastic  exercises  as  neither  in- 
vigorated the  body  nor  improved  the  health,  and  they  thought 
no  better  of  music,  which  in  their  estimation,  was  useless,  dan- 
gerous, and  tended  only  to  enervate  the  mind. 

There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  much  of  the  singing  of  the 
present  age  is  of  this  character,  and  it  is  sad  to  consider  that 
there  is  now  more  blindness  on  this  subject  than  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Good  music  is  elevating 
and  ennobling ;  but  who  that  reflects  on  the  amatory  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  songs  of  the  common  people,  much  of  the 
fashionable  music  now  in  use,  and  the  power  exerted  on  the 
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mind  by  the  playing,  singing,  and  bearing  of  socb  pieces,  can 
contenoplate  the  subject  without  serious  concern  ?  Ovid  con- 
sidered the  theatre  more  favorable  to  impure  love,  and  better 
adapted  than  anything  else  to  collect  the  beauties  of  Rome, 
and  melt  them  into  tpudemess  and  sensuality.  Gibbon,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  says  :  "  The  reBnements  of  life  corrupt  while  they 
polish  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes-  The  gross  appetite  of 
love  becomes  most  dangerous  when  it  is  elevated,  or  rather, 
indeed,  disguised  by  sentimental  passion.  The  elegance  of 
dress,  of  motion,  and  of  manners  gives  a  lustre  to  beauty,  and 
enflames  the  senses  through  the  imagination.  Luxurious  en- 
tertainments, midnight  dances,  and  licentious  spectacles,  pre- 
sent at  once  temptation  and  opportunity  to  female  frailty." 
This  testimony  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman  poets,  and 
of  the  infiJel  historian,  is  earnestly  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those,  who,  while  they  profess  much  regard  for  moral- 
ity, yet  indulge  themselves  and  their  children  in  what  those 
authors  assert  tends  to  the  ruin  of  virtue. 

The  singing  of  the  Jews  probably  consisted  mostly  in  the 
rehearsal  of  such  pieces  as  those  sung  by  Moses  and  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  after  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
Sea,  by  Deborah  and  Barak  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  Sise- 
ra, — the  Psalms,  and  portions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It 
seems  improbable  that  the  songs  of  Solomon  were  ever  sung 
in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews.  Prof.  Stuart  suggests 
that  this  may  have  belonged  to  a  class  of"  books,  neither  rit- 
ual nor  politico-ecclesiastical,  written  for  the  time  being  and 
the  circumstances  there  existing,  and  which  were  wisely 
adapted  to  do  good  in  this  state  of  things,"  which  books  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  affairs,  may  have  become  mostly 
obsolete.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this 
book  is  found  among  the  Jewish  writings  previous  to 
the  lime  of  Solomon,  and  according  to  Prof.  Stuart,  Origen 
and  Jerome  asserted  that  the  Jews  of  their  time  withheld  this 
book  with  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  from  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  old,  lest  they  should  make  a  bad  use 
of  it.     All  the  pieces  that  we  know  were  sung  among  the 
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Jews,  distinctly  recognize  God  in  some  way  as  the  subject  of 
the  song ;  but  Solomon  seems  to  have  as  prominent  a  place  in 
the  Canticles,  as  Jehovah  does  in  the  Psalms.  It  seems  wotr- 
likely  that  a  poem  of  such  a  nature  would  be  sung  in  assem- 
blies gathered  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Lord. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  thow  that  the  public  gatherings  and 
festivals  of  the  Jews  were  much  more  favorable  to  piety  and 
morality  than  were  those  of  their  idolatrous  neighbors*  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Ovid,  they  were  wise  in  rejecting 
the  performances  of  the  theatre,  and  Gibbon's  remarks  already 
qnoted  above,  show  that  their  lack  of  Grecian,  refinement 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  progress  in  the 
right  direction,  than  considered  an  indication  of  rudeness  of 
manners.  It  is  presumed  that  no  one  well  informed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  supposes  that  the  Jews  would  have  de- 
rived half  as  much  benefit  as  they  would  have  received  inju- 
ry from  games  and  sports  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  Jewish  laws,  tliough  some  of  them  seem  trivial,  some^ 
unduly  severe  and  summary,  and  others  appear  to  sanction 
wrong  actions,  were,  as  a  code,  far  better  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  existing  when  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  given.. 
Some  of  them  were  made  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rites  of 
the  heathen,  and  all  of  them  were,  without  doubt,  required  by 
the  state  of  things  among  those  for  whose  government  they 
were  enacted.  Those  that  seemed  to  countenance  evil,  as 
that  relating  to  divorce,  were  probably  made  to  pirevent  worse 
evils  than  those  that  existed  under  them.  Solon  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  "  whether  he  had  provided  the  best  of  laws  for 
tlie  Athenians,"  replied,  "  the  best  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving." This  was  also  true  of  the  Jews  when  they  received 
their  laws.  Though  that  code  is  so  far  inferior  to  "  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,"  that  it  is  called  *'  the  law  of  sin  and  death,'* 
it  is,  as  stated  above,  far  superior  to  the  other  laws  of  that  age, 
and  such  as  God  saw  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
people.  He  developed  to  them  such  immutable  truths  as  they 
were  able  to  bear,  while  he  gave  them  rites  that  were  in  due 
UuiG  to  vanish  away.  In  the  natural  world,  progress  has  beei^ 
10 
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gradual,  and  knowledge,  like  true  merit,  has  been  retiring  and 
unappreciated,  in  many  instances  eluding  the  pursuit  of  its 
votaries  for  centuries,  and  even  now  remaining  in  seclusion. 
Geology  asserts  that  "five  successive  races  of  plants,  and  four 
successive  races  of  animals  appear  to  have  been  created  and 
swept  away  by  the  physical  revolutions  of  the  globe,  before 
the  system  of  things  became  so  permanent  as  to  fit  the  world 
for  man."  In  astronomy,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  all  other 
sciences,  and  also  the  arts,  truths  and  principles,  which  are 
now  considered  vastly  important  to  the  world,  have  been  slow- 
ly developed.  For  the  diseases  to  which  men  are  liable,  God 
has  in  his  goodness  provided  natural  remedies ;  but  many  of 
thc^so  remedies  were  unknown  to  the  world  for  ages,  and  no 
doubt  many  that  are  very  valuable  are  yet  undiscovered.  The 
proper  method  of  applying  them,  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
uludy,  muoli  care,  and  often  of  intense  anxiety ;  and  in  nu- 
nu^rous  instances  ignorance  in  this  respect  has  caused  them  to 
produecj  now  diseases,  and  even  to  kill  rather  than  cure  the 
patitMit.  Real  reforms  of  all  kinds  have  usually  been  opposed 
nl  thoir  commencement,  and  even  the  good  among  men  have 
oIltMi  feared  and  condemned  them.  Christ  and  his  apostles 
Irtl  tluMr  fi)lU)Wors  gradually  into  the  truth,  as,  like  the  ancient 
Jtnv!*,  they  wort>  not  able  to  receive  it  in  any  other  way; 
Mark  4:  33;  JohniC:  12;  1  Cor.  3:  2.  Jehovah  saw  fit 
to  deal  with  Ins  covenant  people  in  the  same  way,  leading 
tluMU  eijj  fur  in  the  j>atli  of  progress  as  they  were  then  able  to 
go,  n\'ierving  to  anollier  dispensation  to  develope  more  fully 
laws  and  prtvt^pts  far  more  glorious  than  much  that  was  con- 
XwumhI  in  the  ISIosaic  economy.  Had  it  been  consistent  with 
h\A  moral  ginornment,  he  might  have  forcibly  prevented  the 
Jews,  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  from  committing  sin,  and 
eauaed  thtnn  at  once  to  receive  the  most  important  truths  that 
will  ever  be  known  on  earth  ;  sohkewise  he  might  at  first  have 
made  them  incapable  of  sinning.  We  know  not  why  it  did 
not  accord  with  his  perfections  to  do  so.  As  it  was  not  his 
pleasure  to  create  man  without  the  ability  to  sin,  by  means  of 
which  darkness,  wretchedness  and  death  have  overspread  the 
world,  it  is  no  more  mysterious  that  he  leads  mankmd  into 
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moral  and  religious  truths  by  degrees  than  it  is  that  physical 
truths  of  great  consequence  to  the  human  race  should  be  de- 
veloped in  the  same  manner.  But  it  is  time  to  return  from 
this  digression,  and  attend  directly  to  the  work  in  hand. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  permitted  the  un- 
natural and  revolting  practice  of  commerce  between  beasts  and 
human  beings.  This  crime  was  positively  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Moses,  and  those  guilty  of  committing  it  were  to  be 
punished  with  death  ;  Lev.  20  :  36.  This  enactment  would  . 
appear  worse  than  useless,  if  it  were  not  known  that  those  for 
whom  it  w^as  made  had  recently  come  out  from  a  people  who 
were  guilty  of  the  scandalous  offence  against  which  the  law 
was  made.  Had  we  as  much  knowledge  of  other  things  ex- 
isting around  and  among  the  Jews,  as  we  have  of  this  case,  it 
would  no  doubt  remove  many  queries  respecting  some  of  the 
enactments  of  Moses  which  are  veiled  in  mystery.  The  mar- 
riage of  brothers  with  their  sisters  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  Egypt.  The  custom  measurably  originated  in  their  relig- 
ion, as  the  marriage  of  their  most  famous  god,  Osiris,  with  his 
sister  the  goddess  Isis,  set  an  example  of  this  kind  of  matri- 
monial alliances.  On  the  other  hand  Moses  enacted  that  no 
marriages  of  that  kind  should  be  allowed  in  Israel ;  and  the 
wisdom  and  superiority  of  his  law  are  manifest  to  all  civilized 
nations. 

By  the  laws  of  Draco,  those  who  stole  fruit  or  herbs,  or  were 
even  idle  and  slothful,  were  put  to  death ;  and  hence  those 
who  committed  these  petty  offences  were  punished  as  severe- 
ly as  tho3e  who  were  guilty  of  sacrilege,  murder  and  treason  ! 
The  rigor  of  such  enactments  justly  rendered  them  odious  to 
the  Athenians,  and  they  were  afterwards  repealed  by  Solon. 
May  the  justice  and  humanity  yet  constrain  Americans  to  di- 
rect their  legislators  to  repeal  the  odious  fugitive  slave  bill  of 
this  country,  as  Solon  was  commissioned  to  substitute  milder 
laws  for  the  atrocious  acts  of  Draco.  The  reader  needs  not 
to  be  informed  that  the  laws  of  Moses  on  theft  were  far  more 
just  than  Draco's  bloody  code. 

In  the  time  of  Solon  the  poor  of  Athens  were  greatly  in  debt 
to  the  rich  ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil  he  made  a  law  which  an- 
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tiihilaled  all  their  debts.  This  was  virtually  taking  one  man*8 
property  from  him  to  give  it  to  another,  which  was  manifestly 
^n  act  of  legal  injustice.  In  Egypt,  the  people  embalmed  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  fathers,  and  reverently  kept  them  in  their 
houses.  By  a  law  of  that  country,  the  man  who  borrowed 
money  was  obliged  to  pawn  ihe  body  of  his  father  for  security. 
After  the  body  was  thus  pawned  the  creditor  took  it  to  his  own 
house  where  it  was  to  remain  till  the  money  was  paid,  and  it 
was  considered  infamous  not  to  redeem  such  a  precious  treas- 
ure in  a  short  time.  The  debtor  who  refused  to  do  it,  was  not 
allowed  to  bury  any  of  his  deceased  descendants,  nor  could 
lie  at  death  be  allowed  a  burial  in  his  father's  sepulchre  or 
any  other.  By  the  law  of  Moses,  all  debts  were  necessarily 
*cancelled  at  the  close  of  ever}^  sixth  j^ear,  which  cautioned 
creditors  not  to  permit  their  debtors  to  contract  large  dues,  es- 
pecially towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  This  law  was 
'better  than  Solon's,  as  it  did  not  legally  take  a  man^s  property 
away  from  him  to  give  to  his  neighbor  ;  it  was  also  superior  to 
the  Egj'ptian  law,  for  it  prevented  the  inhumanity  shown  to 
^he  dead. 

Lycurgus,  \i  ho  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Hezekiah,  and 
'who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  legisla- 
tors, encouraged  theft.     Under  Iris  famous  laws  the  Spartan 
bo3's  were  taught  to  steal.     Those  who  could  do  it  without  be- 
ing delected  were  honored,  but  the  lad  whose  theft  was  found 
out,  was  whipped  cruelh',   not  for  stealing,   but  for  want  of 
skill.     Another  of  his  laws  encouraged  the  murdering  of  the 
Helots,  or  slaves.     His  laws  obliged  every  father  to  bring  his 
-child  to  be  examined  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  it  were  deformed  or  had  a  bad  constitution,  the  helpless 
innocent  was  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern  !     The  laws  of  Ly- 
curgus  relating  to  theft  would  do  very  well  for  a  community 
•of  thieves  ;  but  all  who  wish  to  have  their  properly  protected 
against  such  persons,  would  prefer  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
retpiire<l  the  thief  to  restore  in  some  cases  two-fold,  in  others 
*fiuu^-foUK  and  so  nciimes  five-foki.     The  thief  who  was  not 
nblo  to  make  the  roslitution  required  by  the  law,  was  sold  with 
lii«  dkmWx  into  servitude.     This  however  was  only  for  a  limit- 
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ed  time,  as  all  circumcised  servants  were  freed  at  the  year  of 
jubilee.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  master  to  murder  his 
slaves,  the  law  of  Moses  protected  them  against  injurj%  and 
required  that  they  should  be  treated  with  humanity ;  and  in 
case  one  slew  his  servant,  he  was  to  be  punished  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.  If  the  master  maimed  his  servant  by  in- 
juring an  eye  or  a  tooth,  or,  according  to  the  import  of  the  law, 
in  any  manner,  the  servant  in  consequence  of  the  injury  should 
be  set  at  liberty ;  Lev.  25  ••  39—51 ;  Ex.  21  :  20,  81 ;  26: 
27.  The  enactments  of  Moges  nowhere  require  parents  to 
give  up  their  deformed  and  feeble  children  to  be  put  to  death, 
nor  do  they  permit  any  such  inhumanity.  It  is  easily  seen  in 
the  little  light  here  thrown  upon  the  subject,  that  property,  lib- 
erty, and  life  were  far  more  secure  under  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions than 'under  the  laws  of  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened 
nations  that  were  contemporaries  of  the  Hebrew  Common- 
wealth. 

Servitude  among  the  Jews  was  much  milder  than  it  was  in 
the  nations  around  them. 

Slavery  existed  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  long  before 
the  law  of  Moses  was  given  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  seems  to  have  been  as  common  as  any  other 
kind  of  commercial  business.  The  sons  of  Jacob  offered  theip 
brother Yor  sale  to  the  itinerant  Ishmaelitish  merchantmen,  as 
readily  as  though  he  had  been  a  mule ;  and  his  purchasers 
seem  to  have  bought  him  with  as  little  compunction  as  they 
would  have  purchased  a  kid  for  their  dinner.  On  arriving  in 
Egypt  they  sold  him  to  an  officer  of  the  crown,  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary  as  openly  as  they  sold  their  spices  and 
balm.  This  it  is  pretty  evident  could  not  have  been  done  had 
there  been  no  dealing  in  slaves.  Those  who  are  the  best  qual- 
ified to  form  a  con  ect  opinion  of  this  matter,  assert  that  sla- 
very was  among  the  established  histitutions  of  all  nations 
when  Moses  gave  his  laws  to  his  countrymen,  at  which  time 
ser\'itude  in  some  form  existed  even  among  the  Jews.  Hence, 
be  did  not  introduce  the  system,  nor  did  he  either  prohibit  or 
sanction  it,  but  treated  it  as  he  did  polygamy  and  arbitrary  di- 
orce.    H  is  laws,  unlike  the  slave  laws  of  our  country  and 
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those  of  other  Christian  nations,  were  framed  rather  to  protect 
the  servant  from  wrong  and  injustice  than  to  arm  the  master 
with  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power  over  his  bondmen.  In 
opposition  to  this  just  and  humane  course  of  Moses,  the  legis- 
lators of  Christian  nations,  instead  of  making  any  progress  in 
justice  and  humanity,  frame  their  laws  so  as  to  protect  the 
master  and  crush  the  slave.  They  belong  to  the  d^rk  and 
barbarous  ages  of  idolatrous  antiquity,  when  laws  were  made 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  oppressors  and  to  perpetuate  the 
sufferings  of  the  oppressed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  heathen  nations  there  was 
any  provision  madb  for  the  regular  liberation  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  liberty,  an  example  faithfully  followed  by  American 
law  makers,  ministers,  and  church  members.  According  to 
Jahn,  the  slaves  of  the  heathen  were  not  allowed  to  participate 
either  in  civil  festivals  or  religious  exercises.  On  the  contrary, 
servants  among  the  Jews,  if  of  Hebrew  origin,  were  not  obliged 
to  work  for  their  masters  longer  than  six  years,  when  they 
were  entitled  to  their  liberty  with  presents  of  considerable  val- 
ue. If  the  servant  had  married  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  bondage,  his  wife  was  released  with  him  ;  Ex.  21: 
2 — 4  ;  Lev.  26  :  1 — 17.  He  was  also  allowed  to  rest  on  every 
Sabbath  day,  and  was  invited  to  several  religious  feasts.  Ex. 
20  :  10  ;  Deut.  12  :  17,  18  ;  16  :  10,  ll*.  What  Mdses  says 
in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  servants  at  the  close  of  every 
sixth  year,  relates  to  those  who  were  of  Hebrew  origin ;  but 
it  seems  evident  that  all  who  were  in  bondage,  whether  they 
were  originally  Hebrews  or  heathen,  were  liberated  at  the  ju- 
bilee, if  they  had  been  circumcised.  Moses  it  Is  admitted 
does  not  expressly  say  that  bondmen  of  heathen  origin  should 
go  out  with  the  Hebrew  servant  at  that  time  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  does  not  say  that  servants  obtained  from  the  heath- 
en should  not  then  have  their  liberty.  That  such  servants,  if 
they  had  become  converts  to  the  Jewish  religion,  were  liber- 
ated at  the  jubilee,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  slaves  of  for- 
eign origin  on  being  circumcised,  were  considered  as  being 
naturalized,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  those 
oF  Hebrew  birth.     This  is  denied  by  the  Christian  Spectator, 
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and  others ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  Jahn,  who  is  quite  as  good 
authority  as  those  who  deny  it.  The  subject  in  hand  does  not 
admit  of  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  Moses  sanctioned 
slavery  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  examine  that  matter  should 
consult  Barnes  on  Slavery.  The  book  will  show  them  that 
the  Bible,  instead  of  countenancing  and  sustaining  such  a  sys- 
tem of  injustice  and  inhumanity,  treats  it  in  a  way  calculated 
to  lay  it  in  a  shroud  instead  of  giving  it  vitality. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  encour- 
aged the  murdering  of  Helots  or  slaves,  and  that  among  the 
Romans  if  a  master  was  slain  in  his  own  house  by  one  of  his 
slaves,  all  the  servants  belonging  to  the  family  were  liable  to 
be  punished  with  death,  if  the  murderer  were  not  discovered. 
These  facts,  with  others  that  might"  be  named,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  remarks,  show  that  the  Jews  were 
more  kind  to  their  servants  than  other  nations  were. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  of  a  better  character  than 
were  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen. 

The  offering  of  sacrifices  commenced  in  Adam's  family,  and 
was  probably  the  first  method  of  recognizing  the  right  of  God's 
supreme  dominion  over  man,  and  was  a  considerable  part  of 
the  ancient  religion.  Before  the  introduction  of  idolatry,  offer- 
ings were  presented  only  to  Jehovah.  In  process  of  time  men 
began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  mediator  between  themselves  as 
low,  sinful,  and  polluted  beings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "all- 
holy,  all-glorious,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  all  things,"  on  the 
other.  In  their  ignorance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  such  a  mediator, 
and  supposing  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  animated  by  in- 
telligences, as  the  soul  of  man  animates  his  body,  these  intel- 
ligences being  also  considered  of  a  middle  nature  between 
God  and  man,  they  regarded  them  as  the  most  suitable  beings 
to  become  the  mediators  between  them  and  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  The  planets  being  nearer  than  the  other  heavenly  bod- 
ies, and  regarded  as  having  the  greatest  influence  on  this 
world,  they  were  chosen  in  the  first  place  to  mediate  for  them 
with  the  Supreme  God,  and  to  procure  from  him  the  mercies 
and  favors  which  they  praj-ed  for ;  and  accordingly  they  wor^ 
sbiped   them    as  their  mediators.     And  this  was  the  com- 
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mencement  of  idolatry.  They  first  worshiped  the  orbs  them- 
selves which  they  esteemed  the  sacred  tabernacles  in  which 
the  intelligences  resided.  Hence,  when  they  paid  their  devo- 
tions to  any  one  of  these  intelligences  as  their  mediator,  they 
directed  their  worship  towards  the  planet  in  which  they  sup- 
posed that  intelligence  resided.  The  orbs  being  half  the  time 
under  the  horizon,  their  new  worshippers  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  address  them  when  they  were  absent.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficult)'', images  were  invented  and  consecrated,  and  then  it 
was  thought  that  the  intelligences  or  inferior  deities  were  as 
much  present  by  their  influences  and  animated  the  images  as 
much  as  they  did  the  planets  themselves,  and  that  it  was  just 
as  eflfectual  to  address  the  images  as  the  planets.  This,  it  is 
said,  was  the  beginning  of  image  worship.  The  system  was 
ingeniously  constructed,  and  its  inventors  were  wise  in  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  as  well  to  worship  the  image  as  the  orb  it- 
self. Succeeding  idolators  have  improved  the  system  by  pay- 
ing homage  to  millions  of  other  objects  which  they  consider  as 
good  as  the  images  of  the  planets.  The  inventors  of  image 
worship  gave  the  images  they  adored  the  names  of  the  plan- 
ets they  represented,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  others.  These 
images  were  the  first  manufactured  gods  that  received  the  re- 
ligious homage  of  men.  At  length  it  was  supposed  that  good 
men  who  were  dead  could  mediate  and  intercede  with  God 
as  effectually  as  the  planets  and  their  images.  Deities  were 
therefore  made  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  good  enough 
to  be  mediators,  which  greatly  increased  the  number  of  gods. 
Here,  no  doubt,  is  the  origin  of  the  Romish  adoration  of  saints, 
for  it  was  commanded  by  the  writers  of  neither  the  Old  Tes- 
tament nor  the  New.  Idolatry  commenced  among  the  Chalde- 
ans, their  knowledge  in  astronomy  aiding  them  in  forming  the 
systtnn.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  recorded  blow 
against  idolatry  was  struck  among  the  people  where  it  origi- 
nated, which  was  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  separate  himself 
by  leaving  Chaldea.  This  event,  though  seemingly  small  acd 
insignificant,  was  the  commencement  of  a  work  which  has 
long  been  undermining  the  foundations  of  idolatry,  and  which 
will  yet  bring  the  lofty,  dark,  and  bloody  sj'stcm  to  its  end. 
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From  the  Chaldeans  idolatry  was  spread  all  over  the  east, 
whence  it  passed  into  Egypt,  thence  to  Greece,  whence  it  was 
carried  to  all  the  western  nations  of  the  then  known  world. 
Iq  Persia  a  sect  of  idolaters  arose  who  abominated  idols,  yet 
worshipped  God  before  fire,  and  ^especially  before  the  sun, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  fire.     This  was  done 
because  they  considered  light  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  their 
good  god,  Yazdan.     They  also  had  an  evil  God  who  was  called 
Ashraman,  and  darkness  was  regarded  as   his  representative, 
cm  account  of  which  they  greatly  abhorred  it.     He  was  also 
detested  as  men  now  detest  the  devil ;  and  one  way  of  show- 
ing their  detestation  was-  by  inverting  his  name  and  wxitingf  it 
backwards   thus,  UBracaqsVi  whenever  they  had  occasion  to 
write  it.*     Probably  they  did  many  of  the  works  of  the  dark-- 
ness  they  hated,  as  many  now  detest  the  devil  and  yet  honor 
him  by  loving  and  doing  his  deeds. 

The  idea  that  the  more  choice  the-  sacrifice  the  more  pleas-- 
ing  it  was  to  the  deiiy  to  whom  it  was  offered,  probably  led 
to  the  horrible  practice  of  offering  human  beings,  which  exten- 
sively prevailed  among  the  nations  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  has  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  On  account  of  this  revolting,  unnatural,  and  inhuman 
conduct,  God  extirpated  and  drove  out  the  Canaanites  from 
their  land  ;  Deut.  18 :  10,  12.  Captives  taken  in  war  were 
relentlessly  slain  for  sacrifices  whenever  their  captors  saw  fit  to 
offer  them  for  that  purpose.  Paternal  hands  were  violently 
laid  upon  beloved  sons  and  daughters,  especially  the  latter,  in 
the  demon  work  of  sacrificing  them  on  the  altars  of  detestable 
and  blood-thirsty  deities.  Altars  reeking  with  the  blood  of  de- 
fenceless captives  and  innocent  children,  were  erected  all  over 
the  world,  and  around  them  were  almost  constantly  seen  the 
anguished  countenances  and  dying  struggles  of  the  wretched 
victinis,  whose  groans  and  shrieks  were  mingled  with  the  fiend- 


*  This  aceoont  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  is  made  ap  from  Prideaaz's  Con- 
section,  Vol.  1,  pp.  171, 172,  Baltimore  Ed.  1833.  The  reader  who  wishef 
to  see  more  on  the  Origin  of  Heathenism,  will  find  some  able  remarks  on  tho 
sabject  by  Prof.  Tholack,  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  2,  pp.  94—89 ;  and 
119—123. 
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ish  shouts  of  their  immolaiors,  and  those  who  were  spectators 
of  the  horrible  transactions. 

While  scenes  like  these  were  transpiring  mostly  throughout 
all  the  world,  the  Mosaic  economy  was  introduced.  Though 
sacrifices  constituted  a  part  of  this  system,  their  character  was 
such  as  to  show  that  a  very  great  reform  was  made  in  this  rite. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  divine  requirement  to  Abraham,  not 
to  worship  idols,  was  recognized  by  a  whole  people,  and  the 
offering  of  human  beings  as  sacrifices  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Neither  the  stars,  nor  their  images,  nor  any  other  created  ob- 
jects, were  to  be  worshipped  ;  God  alone  was  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  no  ignoble  thing  was  to  be  adored. 
This  was  an  important  advance  in  the  practice  of  presenting 
sacrifices,  as  it  confined  the  offerings  of  the  people  to  him  alone 
who  was  worthy  to  receive  them.  But  the  forbidding  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  and  making  unblemished  beasts,  fowls,  and 
fruits  the  symbols  of  the  resignation  and  penitence  of  the  Jews 
before  God,  was  one  of  the  greatest  excellencies  of  the  Mosa- 
ic system.  No  trembling  and  agonized  captive,  no  appalled 
and  horrified  son  or  daughter,  was  ever  to  be  brought  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel.  This  was  one  of 
the  greatest  reforms  that  the  earth  had  seen  since  the  spread 
of  idolatry  among  its  blinded  inhabitants.  It  was  a  great  oa- 
sis in  the  vast  moral  waste  of  the  world,— a  bright  star  send- 
ing its  cheering  rays  through  an  opening  in  the  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous clouds  that  had  so  long  lowered  upon  the  human  race, 
covering  them  as  they  lay  in  a  dreadful  state  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition and  degradation.  Many,  especially  infidels,  seem 
to  overlook  this  great  reform,  and,  instead  of  recognizing  it  as 
an  important  advance  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  cavil 
at  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  A  few  years  since  an  infidel 
of  some  distinction  represented  the  Jewish  temple  and  its  pre- 
cincts as  a  vast  slaughterhouse,  where  beasts  were  continually 
slain  and  constantly  frying  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  What 
would  he  and  his  brethren  have  said,  had  large  numbers  of 
those  sacrifices  consisted  of  human  beings,  as  was  then  actu- 
ally the  case  among  the  heathen  ?  As  far  as  cruelty  to  the 
beasts  was  concerned,  it  was  no  greater  when  they  were  slain 
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for  ibe  altar  than  when  they  were  slaughtered  for  the  market  j 
and  as  to  the  numbers  slain  for  sacrifice,  excepting  on  a  few 
very  extraordinary  occasions  among  the  Jews,  there  are  prob- 
ably five  slain  every  day  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  one  that  was  slain  for  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem* 

Such  a  reform  in  religion  as  was  seen  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
placed  the  Jews  in  advance  of  all  other  nations,  and  set  an 
example  which  must  have  had  some  good  influence  on  the 
better  portions  of  their  idolatrous  neighbors.  That  code  was 
a  light  shining  on  the  darkness  of  the  Universe,  and  the  glory 
of  the  nation  who  were  governed  by  it.  Though  both  the 
Jews  and  their  religion  were  much  despised  by  the  Gentile 
nations,  their  moral  precepts  and  their  teachings  in  relation  to 
the  existence  and  character  of  God,  have  done  more  than  all 
other  systems  to  reform  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time.  Kings  have  come  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  that 
shone  upon  Israel,  and  its  rays  will  yet  drive  away  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  most  idolatrous  parts  of  the  earth.  Zoroaster  and 
Plato,  took  the  best  parts  of  their  systems  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  Mohammed  drew  his  most  valuable  doctrines  and 
precepts  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as  Moses  and 
the  prophets. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  and  that  the 
mere  observance  of  its  rituals  could  not  take  away  sin.  Yet 
the  pious  Jew,  who  exercised  faith  and  was  penitent  when  he 
ofiered  his  sacrifice,  obtained  a  spiritual  remission  of  his  sins.^ 
The  impenitent  in  attending  to  the  Mosaic  rites  could  re- 
ceive only  civil  and  ecclesiatical  remission,  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  being  able  to  procure  nothing  more.  Some  of  them 
however  typified  Christ ;  and  though  the  law  made  nothing 
perfect,  it  was  introductory  to  a  superior  system,  which  the 
apostle  calls  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  ;  Heb.  7  :  19. 
Having  fulfilled  its  intended  mission  in  God's  economy,  the* 
old  system  has  passed  away  ;  but  all  that  was  fundamental  in 
it  and  of  permanent  use  to  man  is  retained  in  the  dispensatioa 
that  was  introduced  by  it. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  strange  that  progress  should  be  gradual 
in  the  moral  world  than  in  the  physical. 
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Accordiog  to  the  teachings  of  geology,  periods  of  ages  were 
required,  during  which  immense  changes  occurred  in  the  earth, 
before  the  state  of  things  was  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  each  succeeding  race 
of  animals  being  superior  to  the  last  preceding  till  man  was 
formed.  With  more  rapidity,  though  in  a  gradual  manner, 
God  has  seen  fit  to  develope  the  great  truths  of  revelaiionj  the 
Jewish  economy,  though  much  inferior  to  the  gospel,  bein^  far 
superior  to  the  rites  of  heathenism,  and  a  noble  advance  toward 
4he  perfect  day  dawning  through  the  Gospel. 


abt.  vl— a  home  picture. 

In  the  spacious  liall  of  Memory,  wher^  the  forms  of  beatity  come, 
Choice  among  the  gathered  gloriea  is  the  picture  of  a  Home ; 
Mellow  are  its  tinted  features—  charming  no  mere  passer-by — 
Radiant  as  the  Eastern  heaven  when  the  morning  opes  its  eye. 

Not  within  some  storied  castle,  builded  in  a  sunnier  clime^ 

Nor  amid  a  fabled  Eden  in  the  golden  age  of  time, 

hi  no  airy  dream-land  chambers,  where  the  sprites  and  fairies  roam, 

Dwelt  the  loving  hearts  whose  union  formed  that  sweet  and  happy  Home. 

Hiddeh  'from  the  dusty  highway — guarded  from  the  fiercer  breeze 
By  the  graceful  waving  flower-shrubs  and  the  drapery  of  the  trees, 
Where  the  beating  heart  of  Business  makes  the  streams  of  life  to  swell, 
Stands  a  single  cottage-temple,  of  Whose  inner  courts  I  tell. 

Prom  the  festooned  marriage  altar,  with  their  eyes  still  bright  with  tears. 
Game  two  faithful  blended  spirits  in  the  spring-time  of  their  yean ; 
Grrateful  in  each  other's  friendship,  strong  for  duty  did  they  come. 
And  within  that  modest  dwelling  trembling  lips  first  whispered  "  HomeJ" 

Sweet  and  touching  was  their  welcome,  swellmg  from  the  thicket  wild, 
Tender  were  their  chastened  spirits  as  the  sun  looked  in  and  smiled ; 
Tenderer  still  when,  soft  and  fervent,  on  the  moon-lit  evening's  air 
Broke  their  earliest  hymn  of  worship,  rose  their  pleading  strain  of  prayer. 

Changeful  years  rolled  o'er  their  dwelling,  leaving  traces  as  they  passed^ 
Each  one  bringing  pleasures  dearer,  trials  deeper  than  the  last ; 
Yet  within  that  Home  the  brightness  never  faded  from  the  eye, 
For  the  inner  flame  was  kindled  at  the  altars  of  the  sky. 
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From  die  cimdle  couch  rose  faintly  mneic  to  the  mother's  esTi 

And  the  prattling  speech  of  childhood  made  that  dear  Home  still  more  dear ; 

Beaming  was  the  father's  spirit  in  the  dark  eye  of  his  boy, 

While  m  her  copied  girlhood  shone  the  mother's  early  joy. 

Parental  love  kept  vigil  round  each  young  heart  beating  there. 
To  guard  it  from  the  touch  of  sin,  from  Vice's  tainted  air ; — 
Sowing  the  seeds  of  goodness  e'er  with  patience  and  with  trust. 
And  waiting  tor  the  precious  germ  up  into  life  to  burst 

How  grateful  on  the  early  air  the  childish  voices  broke, 

As, leaping  from  their  peaceful  rest,  each  his  **  Good  Morning"  spoke! 

Itatilled  each  parent's  bosom  like  the  billows  calmed  with  oil. 

And  its  echoes  dropped  like  music  through  all  the  day  of  toil. 

And  when  at  night  the  ended  task  sent  home  each  absent  one, 
To  tell  in  willing  ears  bow  well  that  fled  day's  work  was  done, 
How  joyfully  each  tiny  foot  sped  where  the  Home  did  wait! 
How  gratefully  each  soil  warm  hand  clasped  father's  at  the  gate ! 

And  when  the  evening  meal  was  past,  and  the  cheerful  fire  bright  glowed. 
How  from  each  kindling  eye  and  lip  the  speech  of  kindness  flowed ! 
Reproof  and  counsel  joined  to  bless  that  circling  youthful  flock, 
As  manna  dropped  of  old  from  heaven,  and  water  from'  the  rock. 

And  when  the  nightly  stars  came  forth  from  out  the  arching  sky. 
And  the  blest  hour  of  rest  and  sleep  was  slowly  drawing  nigh, 
How  on  each  youthful,  reverent  heart  fell  like  a  healing  balm, 
The  word  of  Ufe,  the  plea  of  prayer,  and  the  sweet  evening  psalm ! 

Hashed  was  each  lip,  bowed  every  head,  among  that  kneeling  band, 

And  fervent  was  the  clasp  of  faith  upon  the  Savior's  hand  ; 

Uprose  the  soul  in  wrestling,  upwent  the  thanks  again, 

Wh  le  every  chastened  heart  breathed  out  its  sweet  and  soft  *'  Amen." 

How  bounded  eveiy  bosom  with  the  luxury  of  bliss, 
A I  lip  and  cheek  met  lovingly  in  the  circling  **  Good  Night  Kias !  " 
And  when  at  length  each  golden  head  its  softened  pillow  pressed, 
God's  angels  ever  hovered  near  to  give  that  household  rest. 

One  pl>ce  was  vacant  in  that  Home,  once  by  a  fair  child  filled, 
Whose  loving  tones  anid  sunny  smile  had  joy  around  distilled ; 
He  fell  in  all  his  beauty,  like  a  rose-bud  from  its  tree, 
Then  rose  to  bloom  more  gloriously  where  angels  throng  to  see. 

Tears  fell  upon  the  marble  face,  and  on  the  flowery  sod, 
Bat  Faith  and  Hope  soared  to  the  skies  and  saw  him  with  his  God ; 
Each  felt  his  daily  presence  while  they  mourned  his  early  fall. 
And  in  their  dreams  at  midnight  rang  out  from  heaven  his  calL 
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So  in  their  home  on  earth  the  while,  life's  stream  flows  calm  along. 
The  parenta*  cheeks  grow  furrowed  now,  the  children's  spirits  strong ; 
Bat  age  brings  ever  to  that  home  a  still  more  glorioos  crown, — 
As  the  bamisbed  clouds  grow  richer  when  the  fl^tnitig  gun  goes  down. 

Strifes  rage  witbont,  the  bugle's  blast  peals  out  the  battle  crj. 
Vice  stalks  abroad,  the  weak  are  crushed,  Griers  ejes  are  never  drj ; 
Crime's  blackened  heart  stands  e'er  exposed  to  justice,  unforgiyen. 
But  still  within  that  Home  there  stirs  the  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

Ambition's  call  to  place  and  power  is  sent  unheeded  by, 
That  social  empire  is  a  sphere  filling  the  heaven-lit  eje ; 
Their  work  of  grandeur,  howsoe'er  it  lie  on  earth  unknown. 
Shall  wear  forever  more  on  high  the  radiance  of  the  throne. 

God's  hosts  encamp  around  the  spots  where  fresh-formed  souls  begin 
To  tread  their  path  of  perils  through  this  Wilderness  of  Sin ; 
O !  we  need  but  seek  Heaven's  guidance,  and  each  spirit's  opening  tomb 
Shall  be  the  glowing  portal  of  an  everlasting  Homk. 


Art.  Vn.— the  FATHERS  OF  THE  FREEWILL  BAP- 

TIST  MINISTRY. 

BsfvjAMiN  RANDAMi  will  long  bc  remembered.  To^  him 
do  the  whole  body  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  ministry  turn  as  to 
an  apcestral  father,  whom  they  delight  to  acknowledge.  And 
down  upon  them  from  where  he  walks,  "  high  in  salvation," 
does  the  glorified  father  look  with  an  eye  of  purified  criticism. 
How  much  he  sees  to  approve  and  how  much  to  condemn,  is 
a  question  full  of  interest,  but  which  comes  not  within  the 
range  of  our  present  discussion.  Perhaps  it  may  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  one.  Nor  is  it  our  present  task  to  enquire 
how  much  in  they^/Mc;*^ merits  approval  and  the  contrary,  only 
in  just  so  far  as  shall  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  their  children. 
Yet  is  our  task  no  easy  one. 

The  mind  always  gives  a  coloring  to  that  which  is  submitted 
to  it ;  and  it  is  only  the  person  who  understands  the  degree  of 
this  subjective  tinge,  and  how  to  make  allowance  for  it,  that 
can  appreciate  **  things  as  they  are."  If,  however,  a  person 
be  deeply  conscious  of  his  prejudices  and  their  liability  to 
warp  his  judgment,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  less  danger, 
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and  may  proceed  with  the  greater  confidence.  Of  our  success 
or  failure  in  a  sincere  attempt  at  impartiality  under  trying 
circumstances,  the  reader  will  judge. 

Our  task  is  not  ond  of  sectarian  adulation.  The  men  of 
whom  we  are  to  speak  do  not  need  it.  They  are  not  worthies^ 
existing  only  in  the  region  of  romance,  where,  and  where  alone 
"human  praise  is  comely."  They  are  not  aeriform  be- 
ings, whom  the  breath  of  fame  can  blow  into  shapings  at  wilL 
They  are  hona-fide  misn — men  who,  as  they  do  not  need,  do 
not  ask  for  praise.  Many  of  them  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is 
not  in  human  praise  to  disturb  their  ashes  ;  while  their  star- 
crowned  souls  are  too  intent  on  the  praise  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  to  heed  it  at  all.  Or  should  they  heed  it,  it  would  be 
only  to  say  with  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse, "  Worship  God  /" 

The  glorified  fathers  are  above  all  praise.  Are  not  those  of 
them  who  are  yet  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  almost  equally  so  ? 
Are  they  not  too  much  concerned  for  the  Zion  for  whose  pros- 
perity they  have  toiled  and  watched  and  wept,  to  heed  any 
human  laurels,  by  which  adulation  might  crown  them  for  the 
tombs  they  are  approaching  ?  Do  they  not  rather  rejoice  to  lay 
their  trembling  hand  of  blessing  upon  the  heads  of  as  many 
Timdibys  as  are  humble  enough  to  kneel  to  receive  it?  And 
when  do  they  say,  **  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  i» 
peace,"  but  when,  regardless  of  their  own  fame,  their  ej^es  are 
seeing  "  the  salvation  of  God"  ?  We  praise  them  not ;  though 
we  make  honorable  mention  of  their  names.  They  will  all 
soon  be  gone.  Like  the  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  under  the 
smoke  of  which  Randall  wrought  mightily  at  the  foundation  of 
their  Denomination,  they  are  fast  passing  away.  A  little 
number  of  them  still  linger  like  venerable  old  trees  overshad- 
owing a  fresh  young  growth.  And  sad  is  it  to  think  that  very 
soon  not  a  voice  of  them  will  be  lifted  in  our  conferences,  or 
tell  of  the  incidents  of  our  denominational  infancy !  This 
thought  is  indeed  very  sad.  But  under  the  gloom  of  it,  the ' 
heart  seeks  not  in  vain  for  relief.  The  fathers  shall  forever 
speak.  Their  mantles  shall  be  worn  by  thousands  of  their 
children  down  to  the  latest  generations,  thrown  ofFonly  to  as- 
sume resurrection  robes  as  glorious  as  those  in  which  they  shall 


GwL     Far  ne  icuut  k  is  ours  neither 

io  ^^ij  zrx  i^^^z^z  i  meur  =i«i3:cj-  i»x  fmflr  to  cherish  a 
^ic/zi'^  r*^^.-!^^::^!^!  icLiieci-  izii  3:cy  ras  oceikjices  of  their 

W:±.  nL*  :::c;sjL>!-niJ:c  vrriiy  in  mind,  we  pro- 
it  ti>  ^sj  -^i  !=-»•  p>-^   irfr:;r*~  ibcd  tbem  ^**  in  a  plain 

hi  VrA':zjz  2t  ras  earlj  ?r!^.:^cgrs  cwfibe  F.  W.  B.  Denomina- 
tifXi,  tie  first  diiL2  liai  =»>?:  r;2tir^j  sag^ests  itselfis,  their 
^KcitAT/.  Tii£  m.rjj  ali^^g:  i^TjCr-rvihr  exclaims,  TA«y  were 
i^ci^ml  men  f 

We  are  br^n^a.Wjxhe  oooclTiaGc  that  ibe  past,  and  especially 
the  eariv  mir;':<ry  of  oar  dei^cdizaSxi  was  efficient,  by  the 
sas&e  prr>ce5.5  of  reasoctii^z  by  which  zsatiiral  reUgion  brings  ns 
to  the  cooclu^ion  that  God  is  p:*werful,  wise  or  good.  In  either 
case,  effects  conduct  us  back  lo  caose.  By  what  God  has 
done  we  leam  what  he  is-  By  what  the  past  ministry  of  oar 
denoaiin^lion  has  done  we  learn  what  they  were  and  are.  The 
dey/mioatioa  itself  is,  under  God,  their  work.  And  surely  no 
peryifj  can  walk  about  it,  **  mark  well  its  bulwarks,  and  tell 
tlie  towers  thereof,"  without  conceiving  the  idea  of  efficiency 
in  its  architects.  No  baby  muscles  of  delicate  arms  can  be 
conceived  adequate  to  the  work  they  accomplished.  In  what- 
ever the  fathers  failed,  and  however  illy  they  may  bear  in 
many  respects  the  scathe  of  a  severe  criticism,  their  efficiency 
must  stand  acknowledq^ed  so  lorn;  as  their  work  is  known. 

While  one  may  object  to  their  preaching,  that  it  was  not 
intelligent  and  connected  ;  and  another  to  their  prayers,  that 
they  evinced  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge ;  and  another 
to  their  general  repudiation  of  scholastic  education;  and  an- 
other to  their  views  of  clerical  itineracy  and  support;  all  must 
necessarily  agree  that  they  constituted  an  efficient  body  of 
Christian  ministers.  They  possessed  an  energy  which  made 
the  world  aware  that  they  were  in  it,  and  commanded  a  good 
share  of  the  attention  of  their  age.  Whether  their  contempo- 
rary countrymen  looked  on  them  to  sneer,  to  cavil  or  to  admire, 
it  was  something  that  they  looked  on  them,  as  men  who  would 
be  seen.  Though  stigmatized  as  New  Lights,  it  was  some- 
thing, at  least,  that  they  made  themselves  counted  worthy  of  a 
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Stigma.  When  they  moved  something  must  move  around  them* 
It  is,  even  under  God,  no  very  easy,  sunny-day  task  to  labor 
np  into  continued  existence  a  new  and  novel  ecclesiastical  in* 
terest.  Ordinary  men  may  take  religious  positions  antagonistic 
to  the  reigning  theology*  But  it  is  only  extraordinary  men 
who,  having  taken  such  position,  can  burst  through  the  scandal 
and  ridicule,  ever  awarded  to  isolated  religious  singularity,  and 
bring  community  to  their  own  views*  Had  not  Randall  and 
bis  coadjutors  been  men  of  power,  men  born  to  control  rather 
than  be  controlled,  they  could  at  most,  no  more  than  have 
sustained  their  own  religious  individuality.  The  little  vacuum 
they  might  possibly  have  formed  would  have  closed  over  their 
graves,  and  the  religions  would  gone  on  as  ever* 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  Regarding  them  as  missionariest 
such  was  their  energy  and  activity,  that  it  gathered  around 
them  a  company  of  warm  sj^mpathisers,  into  whose  hearts 
they  breathed  so  much  of  their  own  fire,  that  the  mission  lan-« 
guished  not  after  their  departure.  They  left  it,  under  God, 
self-sustaining.  In  their  great  labors  and  self-denials,  and 
wise  counsels,  the  foundations  ofourzion  were  so  deep-laid 
and  strong,  that  they  have  withstood  unmined,  all  the  shocks 
of  persecution  for  the  last  half  century.  In  the  bequeathed 
spirit  and  power  and  wisdom  of  its  founders  has  the  Freewill 
Baptist  denomination  ever  found  a  guarantee  against  disunion^ 
and  destruction  by  the  "  entering  in  of  grievous  wolves."  They 
were  efficient  builders — strong  men  of  God-^able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  pert  ministerial  coxcomb  so  to  criticise 
the  fathers  as  to  turn  upon  them  the  joke  and  the  laugh,  in  the 
estimation  of  others  as  trifling  as  himself;  it  is  very  easy  for 
him  on  his  way  out  of  the  schools  to  say  a  hundred  things  at 
the  fathers'  expense  ;  but  were  he  ought  less  than  a  coxcomb 
he  would  ^pare  his  critique  upon  them  till  he  has  tried  the 
metal  of  his  own  polished  blade  upon  the  hard  world.  It  may. 
prove  blunt,  and  its  temper  base.  But  not  so  the  fathers.—^ 
Their's  was  a  true  ''macedonian  blade."  And  if,  as  has  heetk* 
well  said,  that  is  apostolic  preaching  which  cuts,  then  were 
the  fathers  apostolic  preachers  at  whose  approach  the  "  goodly 
12 
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cedars  of  lebanon ''  trembled.    Let  us  enquire  after  the  secret 
of  their  efficiency. 

Education  is  power*  The  person  who  possesses  it  in  a  high 
degree,  may  wield  a  powerful  influence.  Its  logic  convinces 
the  people,  its  eloquence  sways  them,  its  refiuementwins  them. 
Were  we  writing  of  the  Baxters,  Doddridges,  Clarks  and 
Whitfields  of  the  church,  we  should  at  once  set  down  educa- 
tion as  a  secret  of  their  power  in  the  religious  world.  But 
npt  so  of  the  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  They  are  gen- 
erally and  almost  exclusively  uneducated  men.  They  have 
nothing  of  academic  honors.  They  went  forth  under  the  aus- 
pice of  no  diplomad  scholarship.  Trained  to  no  "  excellency 
of  speech  of  men's  wisdom,"  they  could  only  "  speak  right 
on,"  in  their  unstudied  sermons,  the  things  they  did  feel. -They 
communicated  their  ideas  in  language  the  most  commonplace, 
dreaming  of  nothing  besides  being  distinctly  understood  and 
deeply  feh. 

That  the  fathers  were  generally  uneducated,  might  be  ar- 
gued, if  need  be,  from  the  fact  that  they  treated  education  so 
lightly.  They  sometimes  were  willing  to  impute  their  extra- 
ordinary success  in  the  ministry,  to  the  fact  of  their  not  being 
educated  like  the  popular  ministry  of  their  time,  rather  than  to 
ibeir  possession  of  doctrines  and  piety  and  zeal,  which,  in 
that  ministry  Wfere  wanting.  Whereas,  had  the  fathers  known 
the  value  of  education, 'by  experience,  they  could  have  com- 
mitted no  such  egregrious  blunder.  They  would  have  then 
felt  and  acknowleged  its  power. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  they  altogether  repu- 
diated the  idea  of  mental  culture.  They  did  cultivate  their 
own  minds?  bist  in  a  way  which  should  give  as  little  credit  as 
possible  to  the  schools,  for  these  they  sincerely  believed  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  part  of  the  pulpit  formalism  which  they 
justly  abhorred,  as  alike  dishonoring  to  God,  and  ruinous  to 
man.  Their  educational  acquisitions  were  therefore  so  small, 
that  they  may,  with  perhaps  but  one  exception,*  be  set  down 
as  uneducated  men ;  a  consideration  which  makes  the  fact  of 
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their  efficiency  still  the  more  remarkable.  It  is  true  that  the 
later  born  of  their  children  who  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
past  ministry  of  the  denomination,  are  placing  a  higher  esti- 
mate upon  scholastic  learning.  It  is  true  also  that  a  few  of 
the  fathers,  who  still  linger  upon  the  shores  of  time,  are  doing 
the  same.  But  all  this  can  hardly  efl^ct  the  proposition  that 
the  secret  of  the  efficiency  of  our  past  ministry  is  not  found  in 
its  education.  They  had  no  studied  logic,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  they  could  entangle  their  unsuspecting,  simple-hearted 
bearers,  nor  smoothed  and  polished  rhetoric,  upon  whicb  thje 
word  of  God  could  glide  softly  into  their  hearts^ 

The  fathers  felt  a  deep  and  settled  conviction  of  the  doc- 
trines they  preached.  In  this  respect,  Randall  may  be  said  ta 
have  been  of  the  Whitefield  school,  and  to  have  caught  the 
mantle  of  that  man  of  God,  as  out  of  his  ashes  he  arose.  In 
crossing  the  Atlantic  fourteen  times,  preaching  always,  on  ship 
board  or  on  shore,  and  by  the  deep  yearning  that  ever  trembled 
on  his  lip,  Whitefield  ever  successfully  forbade  the  very  skep- 
tic to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  the  depth,  of  his  eac- 
nestness. 

So  of  Randall  and  his  coadjutors.     They  believed  and  felt*. 
Of  this  their  sermons,  exhortations  and  prayers,  their  consis- 
tency, self-denial  and  perseverance  bore  constant  witness,  at 
once  distinguishing  them  from  the  prosy  incumbants  of  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  their  time.     The  result  was  that  the  people 
gave  them  their  confidence,  as  men  of  honor  and  integrity, 
seeking  in  the  name  of  God  the  salvation  of  souls.     "  The 
common  people  heard  them  gladly,"  &ver  going  away  from 
their  assemblies  with  "  this  distinct  impression  " — these  men  are 
sincere.     They  certainly  believe  that  they  do  show  us  the  way 
of  everlasting  life."     Now  with  this  confidence  of  the  people, 
not  hypocritically  secured,  but  received  as  a  perfectly  natural 
outgrowth  of  their  Ufe  and  conduct,  it  is  the  less  remarkable 
that  their  preaching  to  them  should  have  been  so  successful. 
Possessed  of  the.  ear  of  the  people,  the  way  was  wide  open 
to  their  heart,  and  the  fathers  were  not  slow  to  enter  it. 

But  further.     Those  essential  elements  of  character  out  of 
which  grew  the  life  which  won  for  our  early  ministers  the  con- 
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die  cocfidence  of  tboee  tniniaters  in  thcmaelTes  and  in  tbcir 
God.     The  people  belleTrd  them  honest  and  tbereibre  the 
more  readily  beard.     Bat  the j  ix«v  tbemselTcs  honest  and 
spake  to  them  therefore  the  word  of  Gcd  with  superadded 
power.    The  people  bcliered  that  tfaej  heliered   what  they 
preached.     Bot  those  able  ministers  hum  that  tbej  themselTes 
beliered  it,  and  coaU  therefore  utter  it  as  divine  prodamation* 
The  win  of  God  had  to  them  all  the  anthoriiy  of  positire  eter- 
nal enactment.    As  they  opened  the  Hc^  Bible»  they   lifted 
fheir  eyes  to  heaTen  and  said,  **  this  is  the  word  of  the  LordJ' 
And  as  they  read  it,  they  said,  these  are  God's  proomaes — these 
■re  God's  threatenings — this  is  God's  way  of  salTation  for  man. 
And  as  they  arose  op  firom  their  closet  to  go  before  the  people, 
this  entire  confidence  in  the  Bible  they  opened  and  the  text  they 
expoanded,  was  erer  the  cause  of  the  homing  fervency  in 
prayer  and  earnestness  in  persuading,  which  so  commended 
them  to  the  consciences  of  all  men.     The  word  of  God  was 
•o  a  part  of  themselves,  the  ground  of  their  action,  and  the 
spring  of  their  feeling*  that  it  might  well  be  said  to  be  a  *^  fire 
shut  op  in  their  bones,''  burning  there  constantly  and  sustain- 
ing their  zeal  and  activity,  ever  at  a  high  poinL      The  Bible — 
their  pocket  companion — ^was  ever  stirring  their  souls  like  the 
vicinity  of  heaven  and  of  helL     To  read  it  was  to  listen,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  hallelujahs  around  the  throne  above,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  "  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
below.     And  to  look  upon  a  human  being  was  to  utter  a  shout 
of  sympathetic  joy,  or  drop  a  tear  of  commiserating  sorrow* 

Now  what  could  this  perfect  confidence  of  the  &thers  in 
the  divine  weapons  they  wielded,  do  less  than  create  in  them 
boldness,  and  nerve  them  to  a  might  to  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  attained  ?  How  could  they  but  rush  down 
npon^tbe  wicked  world  in  a  conquering  energy,  with  which 
any  less  confidence  in  their  cause  never  could  have  endued 
them.  Assured  that  they  "  walked  on  the  truth,"  and  that 
God  was  on  their  side,  they  would  not  have  feared  an  universe 
of  opposition — though,  as  they  met  it,  they  would  have  cried, 
this  is  not  our  cause  but  God's  !  and  we,  though  weak  in  our- 
selves, "  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  us." 
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While  the  people  said,  these  men  preach  iiot  themselves  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  gave  them  solemn  audience,  they 
ihemselvesyc/r  that  they  did  so,  and  therefore  spoke  with  the 
greater  boldness,  fearless  of  the  creatuie  and  giving  glow  to 
the  Creator. 

The  &thers  are  often   alluded  to  as  men  mighty  to  prevail 
with  (Jod  in  prayer.     They   indeed  had   '*  boldness  at   the 
throne  of  grace.**    Long  and  earnest  and  effectual  were   their 
intercessions   for   sinners.      But  whence   arose  this   unusual 
boldness  before  God  ?     That  holy  character  which  in  Christ 
gave  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  opening  a  way  for 
them  to  the  people's   hearts,  gave  them,  under  Christ,  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  not  "  before  men  "   simply,  but  "  before 
God  and  the  Father."     In  the  low   "  depths  of  humility,  dig- 
ging lower,"  they  could  nevertheless  feel  to  say,   *  mine  integ- 
rity is  in  me*'     Themselves  assuredly  saved,  in  Christ,  their 
bowels  had  but  to  yearn  for  the  salvation  of  others  ;  and  amid 
all  that  is  solemn  in  the  audience  chamber  of  God,  they  knew 
nothing  but  continuous  earnest  intercession.     Nor   had  they 
any  thought  of  moving  mercy  by  the  rhetoric  of  their  prayers. 
They  abhorred  every  thing  like  the  prayer-book.     It  had  no 
discretion,  no  tears.     It  was  theirs  to  grasp  the  sinner  where 
they  should  find  him,  and  bear  him  directly  before   God  in 
Christ, -pleading  his  case  as  seemed  appropriate,  with  mingled 
sighs  and  tears.     No  where  did  they  feel  more  at  home  than 
before  the  mercy  seat.     And  seldom  did  a  want  of  assurance 
of  their  own  christian  consecration  neutralize   the  fervencj*  of 
their  petition  for  the  salvation  of  dying  sinners. 

But  not  only  were  the  Fathers  honest,  earnest  ministers,  in 
whom  the  people  confided,  while  they  themselves  confided  in 
God,  but  another  ground  of  their  efficiency  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  their  characteristic  sentiment  was  such  as  the  people  of 
their  time,  unwarped  by  theological  prejudices,  were  quite 
willing  to  receive.  While  the  nation  was  fighting  for  civil 
freedom,  the  people  sympathized  with  Randall,  in  his  assertion 
of  man's  nwral  freedom.  The  transition  from  the  tyrann}^  of 
the  English  government  to  the  tyranny  of  the  calvinistic  creed, 
was  easy.     Little  difficulty  was  found  in  showitig  the  people 
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that,  under  the  Calvinists'  notion  of  theology,  the  government 
of  creation's  God,  was  more  partial  and  oppressive  than  that 
of  England's  King,  against  which  they  had  been  fighting. 
And  as  the  people  had  no  objection  to  serving  the  British 
government,  if  its  oppression  could  be  taken  away,  so  they 
showed  less  unwillingness  to  serve  the  Divine,  when  the  op- 
pression of  its  Calvinism  was  taken  away.  Our  fathers  took 
it  away  in  their  estimation,  and  for  doing  this  were  beard  by 
them  the  more  gladly. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrine  the  fathers  preached  put  them  in- 
to direct  unison  with  the  peoples'  consciousness.    In  asserting 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  they  but  asserted  what  every  hearer 
felt.     The  doctrine  itself,  or  rather,  the  assertion  of  it,  was 
something  indeed,  new  and  strange  ;  but  the  sentiment  of  it 
was  old  as  humanity,  and  in  minds  free  from  theological  pre- 
possessions, at  once  leaped  up  tp  meet  and  welcome  it.     And, 
too,  the  measure  of  favor  with  which  it  was  received,  was  the 
measure  of  disfavor   with  which  the  rank  Calvinism  of  the 
time  was  rejected.     Many  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  in  which 
tkey  had  lain  unconscious  that  imperfection  could  attach  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  age.     And  no  sooner  had  they  become 
thoroughly  awake,  than  they  begun  to  hold  their  old  theologi- 
cal notion  loosely  and  to  look  seriously  into  the  simple  creed 
of  consciousness  which  these  singular  preachers  proclaimed. 
Orthodoxy  is  now  alarmed,  and  attempts  to  render  these  odious 
by  stigmetizing  them  as  New  Lights  and  Freewillers.     But 
the  people  numerously  cluster  around  them, — converts  multiply 
— they  go  on  and  prosper. 

The  fathers  are  eminently  fitted  to  carry  their  new  doc- 
trine into  the  minds  of  the  people.  To  be  sure,  as  we  have 
said  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  intricacies  pf  logic  and 
the  academic  embellishments  of  rhetoric.  But  this  unfortu- 
nate consideration  became,  after  all,  one  of  the  very  things 
which  the  better  secured  to  them  the  people's  ear.  Because 
of  it,  if  they  could  not  speak  as  well,  the  people  listened  the 
better.  It  broadly  distinguished  them  from  the  established 
clergy,  with  whose  ministrations  the  people  had  little  sympa- 
thy, and  with   whose   oppressions   they  deemed   themselves 
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quite  too  familiar*  And,  moreover,  it  placed  them  upon  a 
common  footing  with  the  people,  so  that  they  could  accom- 
pany them  to  their  homes,  and  mingle  with  them  freely. 
This  they  could  do,  and  in  doing  it,  they  further  won  their 
hearts. 

But  if  the  fathers  were  less  capable  of  close  consecutive 
argument,  it  was  equally  true  that  the  new  doctrine  they 
brought  did  not  demand  it.  For  all  philosophical  argument, 
fijr  it  resolves  itself  at  last,  and  would  at  first  if  men  would 
let  it,  into  simple  consciousness ,  Robertson's  laconic  argument  is 
as  good  as  any ;  "  JVe  know  we  arefree^  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it  J**  This  our  fathers  could  use  as  well  as  any  class  of  men. 
For  they  were  men  of  strong  consciousness.  If  they  couid 
not  fathom  to  the  satisfaction  of  speculative  theology  the  doc- 
trine of  *'  fate  and  free  will "  they  could  say,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people,  "  this  we  do  know,  *  that  God  is  not  worse 
than  the  devil,'  "  and  so  the  word  of  truth  ran  among  the 
multitude,  and  was  greatly  "  glorified." 

If  the  fathers  had  not  scholastic  logic,  they  had  strong  com- 
mon sense,  and  had  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the  school 
of  human  nature.  If  their  education  and  modes  of  reasoning 
were  not  subtle,  they  were  practical.  If  they  could  not  look 
as  far  into  a  stone,  thev  could  look  farther  into  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers  then  a  large  part  of  the  more  learned  clergy  of 
their  times.  However,  while  opposition  was  plunging  deeply 
and  vainly  into  Aristotelian  or  Edwardean  metaphysics,  they 
were  carrying  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  gathering  the 
spoils,  giving  glory  to  God. 

But  the  fathers  could  reason,  if  not  subtly,  strongly,  and 
this  more  especially  "  out  of  the  scriptures."  So  the  people 
felt  as  they  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  doctrine  they 
hrougbt.  The  Bible  was  the  text  book  of  their  logic  scarcely 
less  than  of  their  theology.  They  could  not  only  assert  confi- 
dently what  the  Bible  asserted,  but  reason  as  the  Bible  rea- 
soned. And  this  course,  however  it  may  stand  exposed  to 
modem  criticism,  served  their  purpose  admirably  well.  If  they 
did  not  always  manage  an  argument  most  adroitly,  they  man- 
aged it  successfully.    If  they  did  not  always  take  the  nearest 
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route  from  their  premises  to  their  conclusioni  they  were  sure  to 
reach  it,  and  make  the  people  see  its  validity,  even  though 
they  had  lost  sight  of  the  premises  from  which  they  set  out. 

And,  too,  ifthe  eloquence  of  the  fathers  was  not  nice,  critical, 
rhetorical,  it  was  nevertheless  cutting.  It  was  mighty  in  that 
appeal  to  consciousness  on  which,  more  than  anything  else,  their 
success  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
depended.  If  thqy  had  not  studied  tones,  inflections,  emphases, 
gestures,  so  as  to  touch  the  springs  of  feeling  most  skillfully, 
they  had  studied  human  nature,  and  knew  perfectly  where 
those  springs  were  situated.  And  hence  it  was  that  their  simple 
elocjuence  told  so  mightily  for  the  sentiments  they  proclaimed. 

But  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  fathers  of  our  de- 
nomination, not  to  remark  that,  with  them,  the  indoctrination 
of  the  people  was  ever  held  secondary  to  their  conversion. 
But  for  the  importance  of  the  latter  they  would  hardly  have 
been  at  all  anxious  about  the  former.  They  would  batter  down 
the  walls  of  the  citadel,  fatalism,  only  because  it  was  the  sin- 
ners' dangerous  hiding-place.  They  entered  it  hostilely  only 
to  deliver  souls  laying  bound  there.  Constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  they  would  move  only  in  the  direction  of  salvation  ; 
but  in  that  direction  thev  "noved  with  a  determination  which 
the  world  the  flesh  and  satan  often  resisted  in  vain.  They 
were  as  free  to  demolish  time-honored  creeds  as  to  tread  down 
rubbish,  when  the  soul  they  would  save  was  behind  them.  It 
was  emphatically  souls  that  they  were  after.  And  God  made 
them  the  deliverers  of  multhudes,  who  will  shine  as  stars  in 
their  crowns  forever.  The  grounds  of  their  efliciency  in  this 
direction  may  be  easily  gathered  from  what  we  have  already 
said.     Yet  the  importance  of  it  may  warrant  a  word  further. 

As  champions  of  salvation,  they  never  lost  sight  of  it. 
Whether  travelling  to  their  appointments  or  travelling  after 
their  plow,  whether  at  their  daily  prayers  or  earning  their  dai- 
ly bread,  salvation  was  the  subject  of  their  meditation,  and  the 
theme  of  their  private  discourse.  The  cross  was  always  be- 
fore their  eyes  as  the  hope  of  the  guilty,  as  it  was  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Son  of  God,  during  his  earthly  ministry,  as  the 
scene  of  his  future  sufferings.     Towards  it  they  always  moved 
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bearing  along  with  them  all  those  with  whom  their  influence 
could  prevail.  If  they  became  all  things  to  all  men,  it  was 
only  because  they  were  immutably  bent  on  **  saving  some." 

The  preaching  of  the  fathers  has  been  taxed  as  untextual. 
And  true  it  was,  they  did  not  always  "  stick  to  their  texts.'* 
And  for  this  there  may  be  some  apology  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  itinerants,  often  desirous  to  leave  behind  a  large  amount 
of  varied  instruction.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  could  say 
of  their  sermons  that  they  lacked  unity.  Occupy  what  posi- 
tion you  might  in  one  of  their  sermons,  and  you  will  find  re- 
pentance and  the  cross  ever  in  view.  No  matter  what  their 
text  might  have  been — for  their  text  was  often  little  more  than 
the  point  from  which  to  set  out  and  to  which  perhaps  to  re- 
turn— no  matter  what  route  through  the  Bible  they  should 
take,  you  would  always  find  them,  like  our  satelite,  revolving 
as  they  advanced,  ever  around  the  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  were  ever  collecting  penitent  souls.  "  Christ  and 
his  cross,"  was  indeed  all  their  theme.  The  sinner  might  of- 
ten feel  that  much  that  they  said  was  inappropriate,  but  must 
at  frequent  intervals,  feel,  while  listening  to  them,  that  repen- 
tance was  his  appropriate  duty.  In  whatever  they  might  fail, 
they  were  seen  to  place  their  one  idea  vividly  before  the  minds 
of  their  auditors  ;  and  often  keep  it  there,  in  the  intense  light 
of  the  cross  till  it  became  the  one  idea  of  the  auditor  also,  who 
at  length  found  no  rest,  "  day  nor  night,"  till  he  submitted  to 
become  a  child  of  God. 

2.  The  preaching  of  the  fathers  was  plain  and  pointed. 
They  told  the  sinner  all,  **  without  corcealment,  without  com- 
promise," they  set  before  him  all  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and 
of  eternal  death.  Earnestly  and  forcibly  did  they  cry  in  his 
ears,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  and 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  !"  They  felt  that  as 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  their  business  was  with  **  life  and  death," 
"  blessing  and  cursing."  And  these  fearful  allernativi'S  were 
they  ever  stating,  and  the  statement  of  them  were  they  ever 
varying,  in  language  easy  to  be  understood.  So  that  if  the 
world  said'  of  their  speech,  "  it  is  contemptible,"  they  could 
not  have  denied  that  it  was  forcible.  While  repudiating  the 
18 
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idea  of  pay  for  preacfamgy  tbey  bad  do  salaries  to  lose  by 
obeying  God  rather  than  man.  And  as  to  the  honors  of  tberr 
profession,  they  seem  to  have  pre\4oasly  counted  on  the  honor 
of  none  save  those  who  should  honor  God.  But,  all  this  aside, 
their  intense  love  of  souls,  under  the  constraining  love  of  Christ, 
seems  to  raise  them  infinitely  above  the  region  of  low  and 
secular  motives,  and  urge  them  on,  fearless  of  consequences, 
to  save  souls,  "  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire."  Whether  faith- 
fulness was  to  give  them  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  their 
neighbor,  they  would  not   "sufier  sin  upon  hiiir.'* 

Severity  has  been  charged  upon  those  fathers.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  been  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  that  direction. 
Doubtless  they  sometimes  were.  But  while  we  listen  to  this 
charge  we  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  reformers  are  ahvay? 
deemed  severe  by  their  posterity.  There  is  no  reform  without 
sharp,  pointed,  piercing  words.  These  are  as  necessary  to 
successful  innovation  upon  an  old  stereotype  state  of  things, 
as  goads  in  the  ox*s  side.  Our  fathers  used  them  fieely.  If 
they  sometimes  were  overheated  in  their  zeal  for  the  overthrow 
of  what  they  deemed  a  theological  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  cause  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  it  is  no  marvel.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  spake  not  hastily,  without 
provocation.  No  respectors  of  persons,  whate\*er  they  deemed 
WTong  they  rebuked  sharp!}- ;  so  that  a  sinner  in  high  or  low 
condition,  in  rags  or  in  gown,  at  the  very  moment  of  being  of^ 
fended  at  their  plainness  of  speech,  would  often  awake  to  a 
sense  of  his  lost  condition,  and  shriek  out  as  if  sinking  into 
helL  Sitting  under  their  preaching  he  found  it  very  difficult 
neither  to  repent  nor  blaspheme. 

3.  The  fathers  were  mighty  in  prayer.  When  they  knelt 
before  their  auditors,  solemnity  filled  the  place.  Their  un- 
studied fervency  at  the  throne  of  grace,  the  conscious  freedom 
with  which  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  God,  riveted  the 
attention  of  all,  while  in  the  arras  of  their  mighty  spirit  all  felt 
consciously  grasped  and  borne  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
people,  so  earnestly  prayed  for,  often  felt  convicted  of  the  fear- 
ful necessity  of  praying  for  themselves,  and  cried  out  "  God 
he  merciful  to  us,  sinnersl" 
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Bat  the  fathers  prayed  not  in  the  public  assembly  only. 
They  went  from  the  closet,  (which  was  often  the  hedge  or  the 
grove,  or  the  carriage  that  bore  them  to  their  appointment,)  to 
the  pulpit,  and  from  the  pulpit  back  to  the  closet.  Of  Randall 
it  has  been  said,  **  his  very  breath  was  prayer."  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  of  his  coadjutors.  And  hence,  in  a 
great  measure,  their  efficiency. 

We  may  conclude  this  too  long  article,  which  notwithstand- 
ing has  but  just  opened  the  subject  of  it,  by  noticing  the  decis- 
ion and  perseverence  of  the  fathers.  W]ien  Randall  turned 
from  the  church  from  which  he  dissented,  he  left  it  a  determin- 
ed man. 

As  he  walked  away,  you  might  have  seen  in  his  eye  the 
calm  dignity  of  an  invincible  purpose-— not  perhaps,  at  the  first, 
the  purpose  to  build  up  a  sect,  but  to  demolish  an  error.  And 
in  this  purpose  he  actively  persevered,  till  he  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community,  and  gathered  round  him  other  men  of  sim- 
ikr  determination.  Then  they  all  persevered  together  till  the 
number  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  foundations  of  a  new 
sect  were  actually,  and  almost  unconsciously  laid.  Churches 
rapidly  arose,  and  those  veterans  of  the  cross  felt  that  the  joy 
of  their  increase  was  to  them  the  hundred-fold  reward  in  this 
present  life.  But  soon,  alas !  they  began  to  pass  away  to  their 
life  everlasting.  Younger  men  came  in  to  fill  their  places,  a 
few  of  whom,  still  linger  in  a  green  old  age,  to  tell  us  of  our 
denominational  infancy,  and  how  they  talked  with  Randall. 
But  of  these  the  last  shall  soon  have  passed  away,  leaving  the 
denomination,  under  God,  to  the  more  modern  of  our  past  min- 
istry ;  of  which  we  cannot  further  speak  in  this  article.  Heav- 
en grant  that  these  latter  in  copying  the  virtues  and  excellen- 
cies of  the  fathers  may  overlook  nothing  that  is  valuable,  not 
excepting  their  denominational  decision  and  perseverence  ! 
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Art.  VUL— sears  ON  REGENERATION.  • 

This  book  deserves  and  will  secure  atteotioDy  both  on  ac« 
count  of  what  it  is,  and  of  the  endorsement  with  which  it  goes 
forth  into  the  world.  "  The  American  Unitarian  Association'' 
requested  its  preparation,  and  ihe  Executive  Ccnimhtee 
•*  unanimously  and  cordially  approve  of  ihe  great  thoughts  and 
principles  that  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  in  which  it  is  written." 

Unitarian  theology  has  been  variously  regarded  ;  but  it  has 
not  often  found  a  very  cordial  reception  in  the  religious  world* 
Most  religious  men  have  generally  counted  it  quite  loo  lax  to 
afford  any  adequate  basis  for  a  true  religious  character  and 
life ;  and  irreligious  men  have  not  thought  it  worth  the  while 
to  give  the  time  and  attention  and  service  which  it  has  exact- 
ed ns  a  condition  of  bestowing  its  beatitudes.  But  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  language  employed  in  speaking  of 
Unitarians,  going  to  show  tliat  it  was  very  imperfectly  uilder- 
•tiKxl.  Unitarians  have  been  sometimes  charged  with  holding 
opinions  which  were  new  to  their  reputed  authors,  of  teaching 
what  their  oldest  congregations  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
from  the  pulpit,  and  of  aiming  at  results  they  would  count  ita 
calanjiiy  to  see.  But  this  misconception  has  not  been  wholly 
cljargrable  to  the  dulness  or  the  malice  of  their  opponents. 
Unitarians  themselves  have,  wisely  or  unwisely,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  contributed  to 
it.  (inarrelling  with  formally  constructed  creeds,  they  have 
given  the  impression  that  correctness  in  sentiment  was  a  mat- 
ter of  little  nioment ;  liolding  within  the  circle  of  their  fellow- 
•hip  men  who  rejected  almost  everj-  evangelical  element  of  re- 
ligion, ihry  have  seemed  to  justify  the  inference  that  epposi- 
tion  to  **  orthodoxy  **  was  their  principal  cementing  force  ; 
•eparating  from  their  allies  and  uniting  their  powers  with  each 
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Other  on  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  they  left  some 
ground  for  the  deduction  that  their  mission  had  only  a  negative 
character — ^tliat  their  work  began  and  ended  with  a  crusade, 
that  they  were  ready  to  destroy  but  had  no  purpose  to  con- 
struct. 

With  the  reasons  or  the  propriety  of  this  policy  we  have  now 
very  little  to  do.  The  recent  movements  of  the  "  Association" 
show  that  it  is  not  to  be  adhered  to.  Dissensions  among  them- 
selves, the  supposed  existence  of  unwarrantable  prejudices 
abroad  which  have  prevented  their  usefulness,  the  deeply  felt 
want  of  a  positive  and  more  spiritual  theology,  and  the  proba- 
ble abatement  of  that  animosity,  consequent  upon  the  separa- 
tion from  the  "  orthodox,"  which  gave  a  coloring  to  their  early 
efforts — ^these  and  other  causes  operate  to  induce  the  develop-^ 
ment  of  a  positive  theology,  of  which  the  work  before  us  is^ 
one  of  the  first  fruits. 

The  subject  with  which  it  is  occupied  is  the  great  and  vital 
one.  Regeneration  is  and  must  be  the  central  doctrine  of  any 
religious  system  having  the  least  claim  to  being  scriptural. 
The  redemption  of  man  is  the  great  problem  at  which  divine 
providence  and  human  philanthropy  have  been  laboring  for 
sixty  centuries.  It  involves  as  elements  the  state  of  man  and 
the  moral  government  of  God.  Its  solution  must  lead  to  a 
development  of  the  causes,  nature  and  consequences  of  sin,. 
the  obligations,  power  and  conditions  of  holiness.  It  must  take- 
cognizance  of  the  processes  by  which  the  scarred  and  sensu- 
alized soul  may  be  rcFtored  to  health  and  beauty,  and  sent  up,, 
soaring  triumphant  to  the  skies.  It  must  discriminate  between 
the  sovereign  workings  of  the  divine  agent,  and  the  responsi- 
ble, conscious,  action  of  the  roused  and  struggling  subject.- 
And,  finally,  it  must  show  the  work  in  the  glory  of  its  comple- 
liqn,  doing  homage  to  every  law  of  justice,  giving  force  to  the 
intuitions  of  every  moral  nature,  and  adding  a  new  note  to  the 
swelling  harmonies  of  the  universe. 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
book,  is  the  deeply  fervent  spirit  of  the  writer.  It  is  np  cold, 
didactic  discussion,  reminding  one  of  the  taking  in  pieces  and 
putting  together  a  clattering  skeleton  gathered  up  fr<un  the  val- 
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ley  of  Ezckiel's  vision.  One  feels  that  it  must  be  ibat  the  au- 
thor speaks  from  a  profound  religious  consciousness.  The 
reader  seems  lo  see  the  varied  beating  of  the  writer's  heart — 
now  oppressed  and  heavy  with  grief  at  the  facts  of  depravity, 
now  hurried  and  tremulous  with  anxiety  lest  the  soul  fail  of 
awaking  to  its  peril  and  leaping  up  toward  deliverance,  and  then 
swelling  strorigly  with  hope  and  giatilude  as  the  gate  of  re- 
demption shines  in  the  distance,  and  the  strong  magnetism  of 
of  the  skies  speeds  the  spirit's  march  aloft.  There  is  very 
little  of  controversy  ;  or  if  there  be  it  has  so  thrown  away  its 
worldly  weapons  and  laid  off  its  wonted  armor  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  devout  reader  to  keep  up  his  defensive  attitude, 
much  less  to  keep  his  sj)car  levelled  for  an  attack.  It  is  from 
a  serene  height,  gained  by  many  fierce  conflicts  and  humilia- 
ting falls,  and  repealed  graspings  of  the  divine  arm,  that  the 
author  discourses  to  us  of  the  great  redemption.  We  have  no 
envy  toward  the  man  who  can  go  through  this  volume  hurling 
the  javelin  of  verbal /Criticism  at  every  paragraph  of  spiritual 
music,  or  who  is  perpetually  seeking  to  scent  out  some  rank 
heresy  amid  an  atmosphere  so  fragrant  with  the  breath  of 
heaven. 

Its  style  blends,  in  a  rare  degree,  strength  and  beauty. 
The  thought  is  majestic  in  its  form,  and  its  verbal  drapery 
makes  every  movement  graceful.  There  are  many  paragraphs 
that  would  keep  step  with  the  rhythmic  march  of  David's 
Psalms.  From  many  eyes  the  excellence  of  the  style  will  hide 
the  freshness  and  force  of  the  sentiment.  And  yet  to  us,  while 
metaphors  lie  over  the  page  like  flowers  over  a  parterre  in 
June,  the  style  seems  exceedingly  felicitous  and  simple.  It 
has  all  the  spontaneity  of  nature,  nothing  of  the  smartness  of 
ambitious  or  egotistic  artifice. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  its  views  will  rricet  a  general 
and  ready  endorsement.  There  are  some  sentiments  that  fail 
to  convey  to  our  own  mind  the  exact  or  the  whole  iruth,  as 
we  apprehend  it,  on  the  points  to  which  they  relate.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  book  has  surprised,  gratified,  instructed,  and 
profited  us.  We  may  go  farther,  and  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  the  ablest  and  best  development  of  the  subject   we  have 
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bad  the  fortune  lo  meet,  There  are  some  points  related  lo 
the  subject,  which  arc  not  discussed,  and  others  spoken  of  only 
in  a  few  brief,  modest,  half-inquiring  words.  We  hail  it  as  a 
sign  of  real  advancement  in  the  Unitarian  body  toward  a  more 
evangelical  stand-point,  as  likely  to  lessen  the  needless  pre^ 
judice  and  hostility  between  different  bodies  of  Christ's  pro- 
fessed disciples,  and  as  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  our 
religious  literature.  May  we  not  add  also  that  we  trust  it  will 
not  be  without  its  influence  in  bringing  in  the  time  when  the 
diversified  and  hostile  creeds  of  the  church,  so  far  as  they  ex- 
press real  truth,  shall  be  harmonised  into  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  theology.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
satisfy  all  the  theologians  of  any  school,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  calling  themselves  Unitarians  will  quarrel  with  it 
not  less  than  others.  A  suggestion  of  the  author  in  his  pre- 
face is  worthy  of  attention  every  where  :  **  If  any  of  our 
reasonings  should  seem  to  lie  remote  from  our  beaten  paths  of 
inquiry,  or  if  they  should  not  sound  like  the  traditional  utter- 
ances of  denominations,  we  would  beg  the  reader  to  consider 
whether  they  may  not  be  just  as  worthy  of  his  attention."  It 
will  be  an  auspicious  day  when  such  a  measure  of  indepen- 
dence, and  candor,  and  heroic  love  of  the  truth,  shall  preside 
over  all  our  religious  investigations. 

We^subjoin  a  few  paragraphs,  which  may  serve  both  as 
specimens  of  the  style,  and  as  indices  to  the  author's  leading 
views.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  first 
treats  of  "  The  Natural  Man  ;"  part  second,  of  **  The  Spirit-^ 
ual  Nature ;"  part  third,  4)f  "  The  New  Man."  We  quote 
here  and  there : 

*'  It  18  obvious  to  observe,  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Pauline  pliilosophy,. 
liow  much  more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  evil  brought  upon  the  world,  ou9 
common  ancestor  has  been  made  to<bear.  Was  ever  the  memory  of  man  sot 
wronged  and  abused  by  his  children  ?  So  far  from  laying  off  upon  him 
the  whole  business  of  man's  &11,  Paul  docs  no  more  than  designate  how  the 
work  began,  and  how  sin  was  first  introduced.  His  successors  kept  adding* 
to  the  work  which  he  only  commenced,  and  death  passed  upon  all  men,  not 
because  Adam  tinned  for  them  vicariously,  but  in  that  all  have  sinned. — 
lie  sinned,  and  there,  alas !  began  the  work  of  the  degradation  of  his  spe^ 
des ;  the  balance  between,  good  and  evil  began  to  dip  the   wrong  way,   hi« 
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raceeMon  kept  adding  to  the  weight,  an  hecmme  more  fiicile  with  every 
generation,  till  the  scale  came  heavily  down.  And  this  is  the  Fau.  or 
Mah,"— pp.  56— 7. 

^  We  classify  the  internal  forces  of  hnoian  nature  under  a  threefold  divis. 
ion.  Under  thc/rrf  division  we  place  those  which  are  evil  in  themselves, 
and  only  evil ;  those  which  do  not  admit  of  being  changed  into  anything  good, 
but  which  require  to  be  expunged  altogether.  Among  these  are  thoee  cor- 
rupt acquired  instincts  of  fallen  man,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  deceit,  cruel, 
ty,  acquired  lusts,  and  selfishness  in  its  myriad  forms.  These,  we  have  seen, 
when  once  acquired,  are  transmissive  from  one  generation  to  another.  They 
are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be,  because  in  their 
essential  character  they  are  the  very  opposites  of  the  Divine  nature.  They 
are  that  "  body  of  death,**  which,  all  along  through  the  centuries,  has  formed 
and  stratified  upon  our  burdened  humanity,  and  which  can  in  no  wise  be  in- 
corporated with  it,  but  which  must  be  rolled  off,  as  the  burden  of  the  pil- 
grim rolled  away  when  he  came  to  the  cross.  Under  the  Hcond  division  we 
place  the  natural  appetites,  affections,  and  powers ;  and  these  are  good  or 
evil,  according  to  their  ultimate  endSf  according  to  the  service  in  which  they 
are  used.    Under  the  control  of  the  Divine  law  they  are  good,  under  the 

control  of   the  selfish  nature  they  are  evil Between    God 

on  the  one  hand,  and  self  on  the  other,  they  hang  and  tremble ;  but  it  is  the 
tendency  of  hereditary  corruption  to  make  them  sway  in  the  wrong  direction 
with  cumulative  weight ;  to  make  the  balance  come  down  on  the  side  of 
evil.  But  under  the  third  division  we  place  those  sacred  capacities  which  are 
the  crowning  glory  of  human  nature,  the  capacity  already  described,  of  re- 
ceiving the  Divine  Light  and  Life,  and  making  God  operative  in  man."  .... 
pp.  111—13. 

These  quotations  indicate  in  outline  the  view  taken  of  the 
natural  man,  and  of  the  causes  operating  to  bring  about  that 
state.     What  is  Regeneration  ? 

"  Regeneration  implies  three  things  :  first,  a  cleansing  away  of  all  heredi- 
tary co.Tuption ;  secondly,  a  restoration  of  the  natural  powers  and  affections 
to  their  appropriate  lervice,  or  changing  their  inclination  from  self  and  ma- 
king them  incline  to  God  ;  thirdly,  receiving  the  divine  life  through  those  ca- 
pacities that  open  upwards  towards  God,  and  towards  his  angels.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  the  divine  work  is  accomplished  in  an  order  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  one  now  stated.  For  the  first  ground  of  our  regeneration  is 
the  spiritual  nature,  the  immanence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  human  soul. 

» Then  God  becomes  the  prevailing  force  within  us,  and  he  bends  our 

natural  powers  towards  himself,  and  draws  them  all  into  his  service 

Lastly,  all  hereditary  evil  is  expelled,— that  gang  of  lusts  and  passions,  and 
the  brood  of  lies  which  they  engender,  which  require  to  be  killed,  since  piey 
cannot  be  converted  ;  to  be  scourged  out  of  the  temple,  since  th^y  cannot 
be  made  fit  for  its  service " — pp.  121—3. 
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The  author' 3-vie\v  of  Christ  as  the  mediiilor  may  be  gathered 
from  the  foUowinfr ' 

"  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  mode  of  union  between  the  human  and  thd 
Divine  in  ihe  person  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ— and  we  shrink  from  ap. 
plying  the  scalpel  of  our  metaphysics  to  the  Divine  nature — this  one  truth 
st&mU  bold  and  prominent  in  the  entire  history  of  the  incarnation,  that  the 
human  was  eo  overlaid,  controlled,  and  possessed  by  the  Divine,  that  the  Savior 
is  without  reserve  **  God  with  us."  The  Divine  inlays  all  his  words  and 
»"5tion8,  8o  that  they  are  the  undoubted  expositions  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
and  Love.  The  New  Testament  writers  are  careful  to  inform  us  that  the 
man  Christ  J«8us  had  no  human  father,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  de* 
teended  into  this  world  and  took  its  normal  clothing  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
itJ  expression  in  the  human  form.  I'hey  put  this  fact  in  the  foreground 
of  the  Christian  Theology,  for  by  this  fact  they  make  the  author  of  Christi« 
anity  not  an  inspired  prophet,  but  a  Divine  man.  The  prophet  is  inspired  to 
utter  his  message,  and  that  done  he  is  like  other  men.  Christ  was  not  in- 
spired aAer  birth,  but  the  effluence  of  the  Divine  nature  formed  the  inmost 
principle  of  his  natural  being,  so  that  his  most  common  words  and  works 
had  their  gfround  in  the  ingenerating  Divinity.  The  natural  life  of  Christ 
became  hence  the  expression  of  Godf  and  the  influence  proceeding  from  him 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*'— pp.  193—4. 

One  more  quotation  and  we  have  done ;  though  these  para«* 
grapbs  can  give  but  ihc  faintest  idea  of  the  stirring  thought  and 
majestic  diction  which  distinguishes  the  volume.  The  *phil« 
osophy'  alluded  to,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  recognised,  and  the 
discrimination  is  just  and  happy  : 

"  There  is  a  floating  philosophy  which  teache^t  that  the  impulses  and  in* 
tnitioDS  of  human  nature  are  a  sure  guide,  because  they  are  the  inspira- 
tions of  God  in  humanity.  But  it  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween humanity  fallen,  and  humanity  renovated,  and  thus  it  is  liable  all  the 
while  to  confonnd  the  corrupt  instincts  of  the  natural  man  with  the  clarified 
affections  of  the  man  created  anew.  It  has  no  rule  to  distinguish  hereditary 
proclivities  to  evil  from  the  divine  impulsions  which  move  as  aHer  heredita- 
ry evil  is  extinguished.  It  makes  that  a  rule  of  action  for  sinful  man,  which 
can  be  a  safe  one  only  for  the  redeemed.  I:  has  no  analysis  that  searches 
us  and  cleaves  the  evil  from  'the  good,  setting  one  over  against  the  other, 
and  saying,  .^void  yt  that,  and  Follow  yt  this.  And  so  it  would  put  us  on  the 
fiery  waves  of  corrupt  desire,  and  let  us  float  passively  along  to  destruc- 
tion, if  only  we  drift  past  flowery  banks  and  spicy  groves  before  the  rapids 
begin.  It  confounds  human  nature  in  its  chaotic  state  with  human  nature 
distributed,  after  the  spirit  has  brooded  upon  it,  and  reduced  all  things  to 
their  class  and  order.  It  is  by  a  higher  and  a  self-revealing  philosophy, 
that  we  come,  through  self-denial,  to  that  state  of  unchartered  freedom  in 
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which  there  is  no  self  to  he  denied,  where  oar  six  dajs  of  toil  and  straggle 
have  ended,  and  we  enter  on  oar  street  Sabbath  of  repose." — pp.  128 — ^9 

There  is  much  strong  intellect,  much  breadth  of  philosophy, 
much  high  culture,  and  abundant  means  of  influence  among 
Unitarians.  Permeated  and  controlled  by  ihe  vital  influences 
of  the  gospel,  there  are  few  bodies  of  men  of  the  same  num- 
ber who  are  able  or  likely  to  do  a  higher  work  in  bringing  our 
religious  life  toward  its  earthly  perfection.  Many  and  frequent 
may  such  contributions  as  this  book  become ;  candid  and 
hearty  be  the  welcome  which  every  where  meets  the  oflfering. 


EX.  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Isaac  T.  Hopper  :    A  True  Life.      Bj  L.  Maria  Child.    Boston  :    John  P.  Jewett 
and  Company.     1  vol.  12  mo.  pp.  41)3. 

There  are  a  few  men — the  princes  of  intellect — ^whose  best  biography  h 
their  words  and  deeds.  These  are  so  thoroac^hly  and  fully  an  impersonation 
of  ihemselve«,  and  stand  oat  before  the  world,  by  the  force  of  their  own  in- 
herent impressiveness,  in  such  clear  and  bold  form,  that  no  biographical 
narration  can  surpass  or  equal  the  accuracy  or  vividf»ess  of  the  picture.  Of 
such,  are  Paul,  and  Homer,  and  Luther,  and  Milton,  and  Shakespeare.  The 
best  portraiture  which  any  biographer  can  draw  of  them,  would  fall  far  be- 
low the  livmg  likeness  daguerreotyped  in  the  works  they  have  left  behind. 
But  for  the  mi^st  part  this  is  not  the  case.  The  lives  of  m<»8t  men  are  not 
so  interwoven  with  their  own  utterances.  To  impart  to  us  an  accurate  con- 
ception ot  their  characteristics,  tliey  must  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient 
of  a  formal  autobiography,  or  trust  posthumous  tame  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  the  good  or  ill  qualities  of  a  biographer. 

Of  this  latter  class  was  the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  whose  "  True  life,"  by 
Mrs.  Child,  is  before  us.  Inherently,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  he  had  char- 
acteristics which  otherwise  developed  might  have  very  considerably  served 
to  create  and  perpeinate  a  true  impression  of  himself.  But  his  works— no- 
ble indeed — were  emphatically  those  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words,  howev- 
er brave  or  necessary,  and  hence  needed  a  narrator  to  convey  them  to  the 
car  of  the  world.  1  hey  had  their  effect  upon  the  passing  eye,  but  this  can- 
not perpetuate  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  or  of  its  representative,  the 
pen.  And  these  deeds  were  of  such  a  character — friend  Hopper's  life  was 
so  true  and  worthy — as  to  justify  and  demand  the  publication  of  his  biogra- 
phy. If  every  biographical  authorling  should  wait  to  find  so  good  a  subject 
as  he,  the  world  would  be  spared  the  infliction  of  many  a  useless,  and  by 
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Mqaence,  pernicious  book — for  whatever  is  useless  occupies  the  place  of  the 
useful,  and  is  therefore  pernicious. 

Mrs.  Child,  too,  possesses  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  first  rate  biographer. 
Very  few  could  have  written  *uch  a  work  so  felicitously,  or  invested  it  with 
so  deep  and  thrilJing  an  interest.  She  fully  appreciates  and  sympathises 
with  at  least  many  of  Mr. — we  hardly  know  as  we  ought  in  courtesy  to  Mr, 
a  Quaker — we  will  say  friend  Hopper's  characteristics,  and  holds  and  wields 
the  pencil  of  a  master  artist  The  picture  is  not  only  formed  upon  the  re- 
tina of  her  conceptions,  but  she  has  the  ready  ability  to  transfer  it  in  living 
characters  to  the  canvass  of  her  paper.  And  hence,  between  the  power  of 
Hopper's  life,  and  the  ability  of  hs  biographer,  the  reader  is  charmed  on 
from  page  to  page  in  forgetful  eagerness.  The  moral  and  intellectual  ap- 
petite is  so  keenly  excited  and  aroused  by  the  tempting  literary  viands,  as 
oflen  to  overpower  the  generally  prevailing  demand  of  the  physical  appetite. 

But  to  this  strong  affirmation  of  Mrs.  Child's  excellency  as  the  biographer 
of  Hopper,  we  think,  or  at  least  suspect,  tliat  there  ought  to  be  a  limitation. 
We  never  knew  Hopper,  personally,  and  judge  principally  from  what  is  in- 
directly intimated  in  the  book  itself.  IMiere  is,  or  we  much  mistake,  room 
for  the  suspicion  that  her  appreciation  did  not  grasp  all  of  the  characteristics 
essential  to  the  full  estimate  of  his  life  and  character.  It  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  nature  which  so  manifested  itself,  as  is  narrated,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  points  which  are  siczed  upon  were  displayed^ 
would  not  manifest  itself  prominently  in  othor  directions  and  in  other  forms. 
It  appears  incredible,  also,  that  the  youthful  spirit  wliich  manifested  itself  in 
the  juvenile  anecdotes  ihit  are  given,  should  not  develope  itself  into  other 
mature  characteristics,  unless  opposed  by  different  countcractiug  influences 
than  arc  anywhere  brought  to  light.  And  then  the  air  and  spirit  of  the  work 
leaves  us  with  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  that  something  is  wanted  to  give  com- 
pleteness and  finish  to  the  picture.  We  do  not  suspect  the  biographer  of 
overdrawing,  or  of  attiring  it  in  holiday  suit.  But  there  were  certain  promi- 
nent— perhaps,  and  undoubtedly,  the  most  prominent — characteristics  of  the 
generous  and  chivalric  Quaker,  with  which  she  so  quickly  and  strongly 
sympathised,  as  to  lose  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  finer  touches  which 
would  have  given  it  greater  perfection  and  beauty. 

Passing  from  this,  there  is  much  to  admire  and  love  in  the  life  itself. 
Among  this  may  be  mentioned  his  sterling  integrity  and  his  strong  common 
sense.  He  was  a  plain,  truthful  man,  and  looked  at  a  subject  in  a  plain, 
truthful,  cvery-day  manner,  and  so  seldom  over-shot  or  came  short  of  his  mark. 
Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  he  owecl^the  wonderful  uniformity  of  his  success, 
not  more,  if  as  much,  to  his  force  and  persistence,  as  to  his  cool,  unpretend- 
ing, natural  way  of  looking  at  and  taking  hold  of  a  matter.  He  had  neith- 
er the  garQiture  of  rhetoric,  the  enginery  of  logic,  the  trappings  of  learn- 
ing, nor  the  flippancy  of  off-handed  smartness.  Nor  yet  was  there  the  bust- 
lin<^  cumestness  of  enthusiasm.  Equally  removed  from  all  of  these,  there 
was  a  ouiet  and  spontaneous  sagacity,  developed  not  so  much  in  extricating 
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itself  from  difficulties,  as  in  obviating  their  existence,  by  a  pre-cxerted  and 
unnoticed  foresight. 

His  estimaiion  of  human  nature  seldom  misjudged  his  man,  and  his  far- 
reaching  shrewdness  never  failed  him  in  the  occurrence  of  unanticipated 
events,  or  where  promptness  was  essential  to  success.  On  one  occasion, 
where  a  fugitive  slave  had  been  arrested,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for 
him.  Hopper  requested  to  see  the  advertisement  by  which  in  part  he  had  been 
identified.  Running  his  eye  over  it,  he  noticed  the  heading — "  Sixty  Dol- 
lars Reward.**  *'  Art  thou  to  receive  sixty  dollars  for  apprehenHing  this 
roan,''  said  he,  to  tlie  agent,  who  was  also  the  pirncipal  witness.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  Hopper  at  once  seized  upon  it  and  contended  that 
it  invalidated  his  testimony ;  and  thus  succeeded  in  securing  the  slave's  re- 
lease. In  keeping  with  this,  was  his  readiness  of  retort.  **  There  is  no  use," 
said  an  enraged  slave-hunter,  whom  he  had  disappointed  of  his  prey,  **  there- 
is  no  use  trying  to  capture  a  runaway  slave  in  Philadelphia.  I  believe  the 
devil  himself  could  not  catch  them  when  once  they  get  here."  "  That  is 
very  likely,"  retorted  Hopper  with  the  roost  imperturbable  good  nature — 
such  as  never  forsook  him,  even  in  the  most  exciting  and  trying  circumstan- 
ces. "  But  I  think,"  he  continued,  "  he  would  have  less  difficulty  in  catch- 
ing the  masfers  ;  being  so  much  more  familiar  with  them." 

But  it  is  principally  for  its  humane  aspect,  that  Hopper's  life  is  valuable. 
He  mosr emphatically  **  went  about  doing  good."  He  found  and  exemplified 
a  practical  meaning  in  the  declaration  of  James,  that  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion consists  very  largely  in  visiting  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  every 
class  of  the  needy,  with  substantial  sympathy  and  aid.  He  gave  a  livin^^ 
and  while  he  lived,  a  perpetual  commentary  upon  the  beautiful  and  heaven- 
like character  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which  came  all  glowing  with  what 
had  been  unconceived  excellence  from  the  lips  of  the  divinely-speaking 
Messias.  He  reached  and  controled  the  spiritual  through  the  medium  of  the 
physical — as,  unlike  the  Savior,  too  many  more  dogmatical)y  orthodox  reli- 
gionists too  often  forget  or  neglect  to  do.  The  future  glory  of  his  religioir 
led  through  a  path  c»f  present  office  work  of  good,  and  hence  he  did  not  so 
eontemplate  the  ultimate  as  to  neglect  the  immediate,  h  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  point  men  to  a  heavenly  inheritance,  but  with  a  right  noble  heart 
and  with  the  highest  and  truest  eoafage»  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  help  them 
secure  the  passing  boon ;  judging  it,  if  properly  improved — and  generous- 
sid  in  attainiLg  it  is  more  effective  for  this  purpose  than  the  gravest  homilies 
— the  surest  and  best  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  experience  and  awards  of 
a  spiritual  and  devout  Hfe. 

The  story  of  the  umbrella  girl,  whom  he  saved  from  a  life  of  misery  and 
imfamy,  has  gone,  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  is  a  good  illustration  of  hi^ 
practical  and  generous  sympathy  ;  but  it  is  not  so  full  and  characteristic  an 
exhibition  of  his  noble  nature  as  is  several  of  the  stories  which  are  narrated 
of  his  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colored  race,  both  free  and  fa<ntive^ 
though  mostly  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them  and  not  admire  and 
\^  attracted  towards  him.    Even  his  enemies— slave-hunters  themselves 
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when  they  came  into  each  direct  and  intimate  contact  with  him,  as  to  per- 
ceive his  straight-forward  and  manly  integrity,  his  lofly,  humane  and  self 
denying  purposes,  and  to  appreciate  his  kindly  good  temper,  were  constrained 
in  the  midst  of  their  excitement  and  chagrin,  to  respect  and  admire  him. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  a  6rm  conviction  that  more  of  such  ontward 
and  generous  activity,  in  the  name  of  religion,  would  very  much  enhance  its 
worth  and  its  developed  power.  In  other  respects,  we  would  not  adopt  the 
Quaker's  life  as  a  desired  type  of  religious  development;  but  more  of  this — 
with  no  less  than  otherwise  of  an  inward,,  esoteric,  or  subjective  experience 
of  holy  thooghts  and  aspirations — woald  most  wonderfully  and  legitimately 
tell  upon  the  world  in  favor  of  the  religion  of  the  cross,  [t  would  unbolt  the 
prison-house  in  which  so  much  of  its  effectiveness  has  been  confined,  and 
permit  it  to  go  forth  "  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

A  Mevotr  of  the  Life  AJtn  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoxiram  Judsox,  D.  D.  By  Fran- 
cis WajUuid,  President  of  BroTm  University.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  and  Company.     1853. 

With  deep  interest  has  the  Christian  public  waited  for  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  since  it  was  understood  that  the  distinguished  author  had  taken  it 
in  hand.  Judson  belongs  to  no  sect  exclusively.  Wherever  Christian  hero- 
ism, zeal  and  self-sacrifices  are  respected,  there  the  pioneer  in  American 
missions  will  be  hailed  and  remembered.  These  volumes  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Judson's  valuable  papers,  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  satisfy  the  most  warm  and  fastidious  of  the  subject's  friends.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Wayland's  work  in  their  preparation  is  every  way 
worthy  of  himself.  His  serenely  simple  and  lucid  style,  his  stri'jt  fidelity  to 
fact,  his  genuine  sympathy  with  whatever  is  really  great  and  good  in  human 
character,  all  appear  in  their  fullness  on  these  pages — making  Dr.  Judson  & 
living  person,  walking  within  the  circle  of  our  communion,  and  acting  on  U9 
wi:h  the  force  of  a  definite  and  energetic  character.  The  publishers  have 
also  given  the  volumes  an  external  appearance  every  way  creditable.  The 
mechanical  execution  is  seldom  surpassed.  The  volumes  must  have  a  wide 
circulation,  and  render  a  high  service  to  the  cause  of  missions.  In  cur 
next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a  fuller  review  of  the  work. 

Cod  wtth  Met:  Or  Footprints  of  Pyovldontial  I/eodersi     By  SoFmucI  Osgood,   Author 
of  'Siadies  in  Chrisiian  Biography/  etc.     Boston;  Croshj,  Niohol»  and  Company 
New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis  and  Company.     185^    1  vol.  12  mo.  pp.  2UU. 

Mr.  Osgood  is  known  as  an  able,  vi^forous  and  chaste  writer ;  and  the  de- 
partjnent  which  he  has  chosen  is  one  well  adopted  to  his  characteristic  pow* 
ers.  His  title  suggests  Carlyle's  **  Hero  Worship,"  or  Emerson's  "  Repre- 
sentative Men;"  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  tendency  to  mental  and  social 
classification — to  diride  men  oflT  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in 
spirit  or  function,  as  ethnologiiits  divide  them  according  to  form  and  foaturo. 
Mr.  Osgood's  characters  are  all  scriptural ;  and  besides  the  individual  char- 
acterizations which  are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  happy,  appreciative  and 
fiscriminating,  he  makes  them  symbolize  so.me  element  or  reveal  some  sphere 
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of  tctoal  life.  Thus  AbrtlwiD  becomeB  a  text  &ocd  wlnditiiere  w  pmched 
a  scnnoD  oo  Faith,  Moss^a  calls  oar  attentioa  to  Lav,  Aoroa  shows  the  Priest- 
hood, Sxul  boldi  oat  the  Throne,  etc.  etc.  The  book  is  foil  of  thoagfat  well 
ezf^r-^sied,  and  there  ia  a  Tein  of  ^enbl  philoeophj  mnmng  throu^  the 
entire  volaoie.  We  find  oo<r  and  then  a  Itttle  difficoltj  in  a'tderstanding  the 
principle  bj  which  it  is  determined  how  much  of  the  oli  Testament  record 
ij  the  statement  of  literal  fact,  and  what  portion  ts  allegorj  and  symbol. 
The  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  mode  of  interpretation  are  frequent 
and  rapid,  sometimes  a  litt'e  admpt.  The  aathor  however,  is  no  disciple  of 
Mr.  Parker.  lie  is  reverent  before  the  Bible,  tboogh  not  alwajs  so  before 
the  osnal  interpretations  of  it.  His  sr^neral  spirit  is  chastened  and  fenrent, 
bis  intellect  famishes  information,  his  imigimtion  stimolates  inquiry*  and 
his  tiste  sappUes  beiaty.     It  is  a  readable  and  valuable  book. 

MEKoin  OP  PiKRBE  Tori*5ATT.  bom  a  fUre  in  St.  Domingo.     By  the  Aothor  of  'Famil- 
iar Sketciifcj  cf  S.-alptarfc  ^lA  ccul^^&'jn/  etc.     Bogtun:  Cnwbj,  Xkhols  and  Companj. 

Pierre  Toossaint  is  not  to  be  corifoandoJ  Rrith  his  distinguished  namesake, 
Toa*«aint  L'Ouvertare,  as  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming.  Bom  a  slave,  yet 
anffering  fejr  hardships,  he  received  his  freedom  at  the  hands  of  his  mistress, 
with  whom  he  fled  to  this  coanlry,  lived  in  New  York,  a  pattem  of  homble 
excellence  and  worth,  where  he  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Mrs.  Lee 
givi:s  OS  a  chaste  and  beautifal  record  of  a  life  equally  cHastc  and  beautiful. 
She  I  ells  no  startling  story  ol  adventure,  never  makes  us  dizzy  by  leading 
OS  over  a  height  of  power :  but,  instead,  does  the  much  better  thing  io  ta- 
king us  along  through  the  path  of  an  ordinary  existence,  and  showing  how  the 
highest  hero  sm  of  go  'dness  may  dignify  all  spheres  of  life?.  Anything  that 
makes  us  realize  that  the  highest  human  ends  lie  in  the  goodness  of  the  heart 
and  life,  teaches  no  needless  lesson  Touissant  developcs  some  traits  of  char- 
acter, apparently  tlie  oflsprin;]^  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  would 
hardly  suit  ihe  ultra  school  of  abolionists.  He  has  too  much  humility,  re- 
serve .ml  moderation  to  meet  their  demand.  They  would  call  him  craven 
and  waciting  in  spiiit ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  bis  protest  against  the 
despoti-m  which  crashes  his  race  was  quite  difierent  from  the  usual  one — we 
know  not  whether  it  be  the  less  or  the  more  effectual.  It  is  made  by  the 
spirit  of  resignation  to,  and  even  of  apparent  contentment  with,  his  lot, 
while  hel  1  as  a  slave,  or  kept  in  a  meniaPs  position  by  the  decree  of  northern 
caste.  lie  seemed  ever  intent  on  making  the  best  of  his  circumstances,  and 
aiming  at  the  passive  and  gentler  active  virtues  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  ptir- 
suit  seemed  to  take  entire  possesston  of  his  being  and  subsidize  his  whole 
powers.  Perhaps  the  touching  appeal  thus  made  is  a  more  effectual  blow 
against  the  despotism  which  makes  a  chattel  of  such  a  Christ-like  soul,  than 
the  eloquent  and  burning  indignation  of  Garrison  or  Douglas.  The  warm 
breath  of  such  high  virtues  may  perhaps  melt  the  icy  heart  of  despotism  as 
readily  as  the  bolts  of  censure  smite  its  proud  arm  to  weakness.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  when  to  copy  Christ's  bold  severity  toward  the  hypocrisy 
of  Ph irisecism,  and  when  to  imititc  his  meekly  majestic   silence  amid  the 
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mocking  of  his  last  trial.  Both  forms  of  life  have  nobleness  and  power. 
Let  there  be  no  strife  between  those  unto  whom  it  is  given  to  reveal  the  one 
or  the  other  element. 

One  purpose  is  subserved  by  such  books  now.  They  are  so  many  pleas  of 
justice  for  down-trodden  Africa,  poured  into  tbe  ears  of  an  awakened  nation 
and  world.  While  the  burdened  heart  of  the  fictitious  Uncle  Tom  startles 
continents  with  its  wailing,  tl)e  beautiful  psalm-like  life  of  the  veritable 
Toussaint  shall  support  the  appeal. 

Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  also  announce  as  forthcoming  works,  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd ;  a  volume  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  S.  Judd  ;  a 
volume  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  ;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington. 

Faxiliar  Sketcrks  of  ScrLPTTRE  AKDScrLPTORS.  Rj  the  author  of  "  Three  experiments 
in  living,"  ••Sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  Old  Painters,"  etc.  In  two  vols.  Lostonr 
Crosby,  Nichob  A  Co.     1854. 

These  are  two  charming  little  volumes,  written  by  an  appreciative  spirit — 
one  who  has  both  the  eye  and  soul  of  an  artist.  We  are  made  to  love  the 
enthusiastic  toilers  who  struggle  to  embody  the  fleeting  forms  and  ideas  of 
beaofy  in  the  products  of  the  chisel,  not  less  but  more  than  their  work.  The 
author  lets  us  ncep  into  the  studios,  overhear  the  vocal  musings  of  the  roused 
and  struggling  soul,  watch  the  lighting  of  the  eye  as  the  ideal  loveliness 
gradually  emerges  from  the  block  of  marble,  until  we  seem  to  share  the  tri- 
umph or  suffer  under  the  bitter  disappointment  awaiting  the  child  of  genius. 
They  are  just  what  they  purport  to  be,  **  Familiar  Sketches ;"  and  they  seem 
to  help  in  tbe  formation  of  an  acquaintance  so  pleasant  and  real  that  the 
sculptors  become  our  familiar  friends).  Art  is  beginning  to  find  patrons  in 
the  new  world  ;  and  as  the  pioneering  labor  draws  towards  completion,  and 
wealth  and  leisure  are  possessed,  we  hope  for  some  of  the  highest  triumphs 
of  art  Allston^and  Grecnouph  and  Powers,  already  command  deference, 
and  a  score  of  successors  are  finding  their  way  to  the  heart  of  public  appre- 
ciation. Our  national  life  will  not  be  less  but  more  manly  and  complete 
when  the  fine  arts  shall  have  received  an  honored  chair  in  our  temple  of  dis* 
cipline. 

HISTORICAL. 

HiSTOBT  OP  THB  CAPTIVITY  OP  N  APOLEox  AT  St.  IIelk5  A  :  From  the  Letters  amlJoumals 
of  the  late  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Iludson  Lowe,  and  Official  Documents  not  before  made 
pcbliJ.  By  William  Forsyth,  AI.  A.  etc.  In  two  volumes,  12  mo.,  pp.  C33  and  C72. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  pobHcation  of  a  portion  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  papers,  relating  to  the 
captivity  of  Boniparte  at  St.  Helena,  will  not  only  contribute  to  the  better 
understanding  of  Napoleon's  character,  but  has  increased  importance  from 
throwing  new  light  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  treatment  w  hich  he  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  English  government  during  Ids  captivity.  To  see 
the  workings  of  liuman  nature  when  exhibited  in  such  gigantic  proportions 
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is  always  profitable,  and  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  subject  is  inter- 
woven with  questions  of  humanity,  international  rights,  and  political  policy. 

In  respect  to  the  propriety  or  justice  of  the  policy  of  keeping  Bonaparte 
a  prisoner  of  war,  the  contents  of  these  volumes  have  but  little  significance. 
But  having  adopted  that  policy,  it  was  evidently  but  the  simple  demand  of 
consistency  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  render  it  effective.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  restless  and  powerful  spirit  would  or  could  wil- 
lingly acquiesce  in  banishment  from  the  theater  of  active  political  life.  It 
would  have  been  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  expect  him  to  remain  quietly  at 
Helena,  unless  kept  there  by  a  power  and  a  vigilance  wliich  his  resources 
could  not  master.  And  that  of  course  was  no  easy  work.  It  required  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  measures  as  extraordinary  as  was  the  nature  of 
the  exigency  they  were  called  fortli  to  meet. 

Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  he  would  remain  on  Very  intimate  terms  with 
those  to  whom  the  execution  of  those  measures  was  entrusted.  While 
strenuously  protesting  against  the  policy  which  made  the  island  his  prison, 
and  while  utterly  refusing  to  pledge  his  word  to  conduct  according  to  that 
policy,  it  were  not  only  inconsistent  but  impossible  for  him  not  to  chafe  un- 
der the  necessary  isolation,  surveillance  and  petty  occupations  of  his  confine- 
ment. Such  was  the  position,  such  'vcrethe  necessary  and  unavoidable  duties 
of  the  Governor  of  Helena,  that  a  flogged  slave  might  just  as  rationally  be 
expected  to  cherish  a  companionable  and  gratified  spirit  toward  the  overseer 
who  administered  the  lash,  as  to  expect  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  to 
manifest  a  satisfied  and  laudatory  spirit  toward  any  man  in  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  situation.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  caged  Empe- 
ror to  magnify  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  his  situation.  His  greatest 
hope  lay  in  thus  supplying  the  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  administration 
with  weapons  formed  from  his  treatment,  and  in  eliciting  interest  and  sym- 
pathy from  the  people  of  Europe  by  a  dolorous  recital  of  real  or  fancied 
wrongs.  And  then,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  wBen  great  minds, 
by  choice  or  necessity,  descend  to  the  more  trivial  experiences  of  common 
life,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  exhibit  the  prudence  or  the  propriety  of  those 
whose  more  natural  province  it  is.  Napoleon  were  a  greater  prodigy  than 
be  was  overclaimed  to  be,  if,  when  so  suddenly  and  so  entirely  confined, 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically,  to  the  very  narrow  sphere  of  his  prison- 
home,  he  had  conducted  towards  him  in  whose  charge  he  was,  with  as  much 
propriety  as  an  inferior  mind  would  be  likely  to  do. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  therefore,  as  the  governor  of  Helena  during  Napoleon's 
stay  there,  is  not  to  be  blamed  merely  because  the  ex-emperor  chafed  in  his 
chain3  and  did  not  feel  the  most  amiable  spirit  towards  him  whose  business 
it  was  to  keep  them  firmly  riveted.  Nor  is  he  to  be  condemned  on  the 
strength  of  the  testimony  of  disaffected  and  disgraced  surgeons,  or  of  the 
necessarily  hostile  members  of  the  captive's  household — ex  parte  as  it  must  be, 
and  prejudiced  and  inconsistent  as  in  some  respects  it  evidently  is. 

WIi#her  the  governor  was  tyranical,  narrow-minded,  and  unnecessarily 
exacting,  is  to  bo  decided  upon  other  and  independent  ground:?.    The  state- 
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m3Dt  of  O'Meon  Montholon,  Aatomroarchi,  and  Las  Cases,  when  viewed  fro  m 

the  right  stand-point,  are  important  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem ;  but 

we  apprehend  that  the  better  and  main  conditions  of  a  right  judgment  are  to  bo 

foand  in  these  letters  and  papers  of  the  governor,  so  diligently  and  carefullj 

edited  by  Mr.  Forsyth.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  the 

latter,  an  J  which  he  takes  such  evident  pains  to  support,  is  a  true  one.    In 

spite  of  his  disclaimer,  the  traces  of  his  professional  training  are  apparent 

aloDOit^every  where,  and  what  he  would  persuade  us  is  the  unbiased  decision 

of  a  judge,  falls  upon  the  ear  too  much  like  the  pleadings  of  an  advocate. 

In  fact,  so  sensibly  is  this  the  case,  that  there  is  danger  that  the  reaction 

frooi  it  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  will  induce  them  to  give  too  little  credit  to 

hia  conclusions.    But  no  one  will  doubt  his  integrity  or  his  sincerity.    He 

evidently  wrote  under  the  force  of  honest  as  well  as  of  intense  convictions ; 

and  he  has  exhibited  a  care  and  judgment  in  editing  his  materials,  which, 

in  view  of  the  recent  slovenly  negligence  of  some  biographical  editors  in  high 

circles,  is  worthy  of  earnest  commendation.    Now  and  then  his  style  is  not 

10  elevated  as  we  could  wish,  and  even  in  his  preface  he  is  guilty  of  a  vul- 

girisrn  hardly  to  be  tolerated  in  extemporaneous  speech  or  conversation,  in 

th3  use  of  the  senseless  phrase,   "  as  it  vere.^    £ngli:?h  critics,  who  are  so 

k^en  to  scent  American  vulgarisms,  wifl  take  a  note. 

Into  the  general  question  of  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
we  cannot  here  very  deeply  enter.     The  impression,  we  think,  will  be  in- 
duced in  many  minds  that  he  was  not  always  fully  equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  position.     Even  in  view  of  his  own  papers,  and  afler  his  earnest  vindi- 
action  by  their  editor,  he  will  probably  still  be  charged  with  being  somewhat 
narrow-mmded    and   exacting — more   punctillious  and  less   generous   and 
magnanimous  than  the  circumstances  required.     But  this,  aAer  all,  is  only 
saying  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  men  ;    for  that  nation  has 
a  most  prodigal  aiyount  and  variety  of  ability  at  its  command,  which  can 
furnish  and  spare  for  such  a  service  even  one  man  equal  to  the  task  Sir 
Hudson  Lo3re   had  before  him.    The  second  thought,  taking  a   compre- 
hensive view  of  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  difficulties   of  his   position , 
will  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  exhibited  a  rare  ability,  an  admira- 
ble discretion,  and  a  masterly  effectiveness.    Few  msn  could  have  managed 
better,  most  would  have  done  almost  infinitely  worse. 

As  intimated  at  the  outset,  the  work  is  valuable  as  throwing  much  light 
upoa  the  mind  and  character  of  Bonaparte.    For  this  purpose  alone,  it  is  a 
worthy  study.    It  is  not  so  much   by  a  superficial  inspection  of  common 
minds,  working  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  it  is  the  thorough  study  of 
sach  minds  as  Carlyle  calls  the  bell-wethers  of  mankind — who  lead,   while 
the  masses  follow — that  the  most  practically  serviceable  knowledge   of  hu- 
man nature  is  attained.     If  one  can  come  into  sympathy   with  such   spirits, 
without  yielding  to  the  tendency  to  imitate  their  faults,  ho  will  not  fail  of  se- 
carin<T  that  which  will  afford  him  an  increased  and  a  better  effectiveness   in 
the  battle  of  life.     With  the  limitation  just  adverted  to,  there  is  no   bMter 

15 
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aabject  for  snch  study  than  him  who  more  emphatically  than  most  others,  if 
not  an/  one  else,  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune ;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  more  favorable  occasion  for  the  unravelling  of  his  character,  than  is  of- 
fered by  his  exile  at  Helena — and  we  know  of  no  single  work  so  valuable 
for  this  purpose  as  the  one  before  us.  It  will  evince  that  Napoleon  had  faults, 
well-nigh  as  great  and  numerous  as  his  excellencies. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  induce  serious  and  earnest  inquiry  into 
the  proprieties  of  international  policy.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance, in  itself,  whether  England  was  or  was  not  right  in  her  policy  of  keep- 
ing and  treating  Napoleon  as  a  prisoner  of  war — it  belongs  to  the  past» 
whose  only  use  is  tlie  lessons  of  history.  But  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  world  render  it  inevitable  that  occurrences  involving  at  least  somewhat 
similar  questions  will  frequently  occur,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  Koszta. 
They  involve  too  much  of  interest  as  well  as  of  right  to  be  treated  lightly, 
or  be  left  to  the  unprepared  judgment  of  the  hour  of  excitement  Ere  the 
exigency  comes,  there  needs  to  be  the  exercise  of  the  most  penetrating  and 
upright  sagacity,  in  elucidating  and  settling  the  principles  upon  which  all 
such  questions  ought  to  be  decided.  Hitherto  this  has  been  too  much  ne- 
glected, but  this  publication  will  furnish  an  opportune  text  for  the  discussion. 
We,  however,  cannot  now  enter  upon  it ;  and  will  only  venture  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  quite  as  much  the  province  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  chris- 
tian as  of  the  civilian. 

Christ  ix  IIistoiiy  ;  Or  the  Central  Power  among  Men.     By  Bobert  Turnbull,   D.   D.^ 
Boston  :     Phillips,  Bampson  and  Company.     1  vol.,  1 2mo.,  pp.  54U. 

This  work  has  rare  merit,  but  in  some  respects  is  vulnerable  to  criticism. 
Dr.  Turnbull  happily  says  that  the  language  of  Christ  **  is  not  that  of  the 
schools,  for  less  of  the  rhetoricians.  It  is  scarcely  language  at  all.  So 
transparent  is  it,  you  see  the  things  rather  than  the  words.  In  fact  it  is  only 
when  you  see  the  things  rather  thau  the  words,  that  you  understand  him." 
But  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Dr's  style.  There  is  a  stately  tread  of 
sentences,  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  rhetorical  periods,  that  will  not  fail 
to  arrest  attention.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  style  obscures  the 
thought,  but  it  will  at  least  divide  the  attention. 

And  this  lofty  and  majestic  diction  is  so  uniformly  sustained  as  to  become 
monotonous.  There  is  a  continual  coming  back  to  the  same  point  at  the 
begining  of  each  sentence,  and  then  the  proceed. ng  through  the  same  rhe- 
torical measure  and  metre  to  the  end.  It  thus  proves  pleasant  redding  for  a 
while,  but  its  measured  cadence  soon  requires  a  master  grasp  upon  the  pow- 
erful and  brilliant  thoughts  which  are  presented,  to  escape  yawning.  Now 
and  then,  a  most  grateful  relief  is  found  in  recurring  to  a  lengthy  note,  in 
wliich  the  stilts  are  discarded,  and  he  writes  in  a  more  simple  and  familicr 
manner — evincing  that  his  ordinary  style  is  rather  the  result  of  cultivation 
or  of  habit  than  of  nature. 

There  is  also  a  marked  absence  of  Anglo  Saxon  words  and  epithets.  If 
the  kuthor  be  an  admirer  of  the  terse  language  of  tlie  Biptist  Tinker,  it  i* 
only  from  the  principle  that  opposite  poles  attract  each  other.     We  take  the 
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following  sentence  from  the  first  pigra  at  which  we  glance  : — "  The  invisible 
world  is  QKide  a3  patent  as  the  visible  ;  mysterious,  indeed,  as  all  things  are 
mystericMis,  si  retching  away  into  th«  everlasting  immeuiities,  yet  real,  palpa- 
ble, glo'.vin;r.»» — p.  298.  A  little  fartlier  on,  speaking  of  Origen,  he  says : — 
"  Passing  from  the  outward,  and  despising  tlie  body,  he  sought  the  essential 
and  eternal  archetypes  of  things  in  the  bosom  of  God — saw  there  the  un- 
changeable essence,  and  finite  procession  of  the  soul,  and  thus  taught  ft 
dogma  akin  to  the  Platonic  transmigration." — p.  395.  If  these  sentences 
should  not  be  regarded  as  fdir  examples  of  his  general  use  of  language,  they 
It  least  indicate  a  manifest  tendency  towards  the  hollow  logomachy  of  trans- 
cendentalism. Throughout  the  work  there  is  a  very  frequent  recurrence  of 
such  epitliets  as  "  mysiic,"  "  chaotic,"  **  harmony,"  **  everlasting  oscillations," 
"  all-embracing  essence,"  "all-comprehending  force,"  *^the  •^Z,"  "the  di- 
vine," "  the  infinite,"  "  the  absolute  " — so  frequent,  in  such  connections,  and 
with  such  a  peculiar,  semi-transcendental  sense,  as  to  require  something  of 
an  apprenticeship  preparatory  to  a  full  sympathy,  or  even  always  to  under- 
stand him. 

The  work  is  replete  with  the  most  full  and  varied  learning.  Indeed  the 
argument  is  sometimes  so  overloaded  with  it  as  to  become  wearisome,  if  it 
does  not  lose  sometliing  of  its  distinctness  and  force.  But  it  does  not  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  labor  or  ostentation.  It  flows  out  so  spontaneously  and 
blt^nds  so  readily  with  the  drifl  of  the  discussion,  as  to  manifest  itself  to  be  the 
anstadied  and  earnest,  though  sometime  circuitous,  approach  of  a  strong 
mind  to  its  confident  and  safe  conclusions.  I'he  variuus  repositories  of  his- 
torical knowledge  are  almost  all  made  to  contribute  something  valuable  to 
the  purpose  in  view— oflen  until  one  feels  thrice  convinced,  and  impatient  to 
be  pelted  with  whole  volleys  of  evidence,  long  alter  all  resistence  must  ne- 
cessarily cease. 

Of  the  character  and  management  of  the  discussion,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.    Its  originality  will  not  fail  to  arrest  atten- 
tion.    Now  that  the  deed  is  done,  and  so  well  done,  it  is  almost  as  much  a 
wonder  that  it  had  not  been  done  before,  as   was  the  setting  of  the  egg  on 
end  by  Columbas.    And   yet  it  is  almost  the  first  contribution  to  such  a  de- 
part nent  of  religious  literature.     And  though  a  first  attempt,  it  will  require 
a  powerful  effort   to  surpass  it.    The  subject  is  firmly  grasped  by  a  master 
mind,  and  carried  to  a  conclusion  that  few  will  have  the  temerity  to  quekt.on. 
Th3  object  is  to  "  maintain  that  God,  in  some  manifested   form,  or  an  or- 
ganized belief,  and  especially  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Christianity,  to  which  Ju- 
daism is  an  introduction,  is  the   centre  of  all  history,   past,   present,  or  to 
come.     So  that  those  who  would  know  Christ  must  know  history,  and  those 
who  would  know   history  must  know  Christ,"    This  is  certainly  a  sublime 
idea,  and  if  it  can  be  realized,  if  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  to  appear  that 
tha  lessons   of  history  all   point  to  and  cluster  around  the  Cross,   then  the 
moral  heroism  of  Paul,  in  glorying  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  becomes  thi 
embodiment  of  the   highest  pliilosophy,  and  another  most  powerful  element 
of  imi»rc3sivcnesi  is  discovered  to  atach   itself  to  Christianity.     As  such  a 
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diecassion  goes  on,  the  Christian  cannot  do  otherwise  than  watch  its  issues 
with  the  most  thrilling  interest 

Going  back  to  the  distant  ages,  the  wearied  and  disappointed  aspiraliois 
of  the  ancient  sages  become  so  many  prophecies  of  the  coming  Shiloh. 
The  earnest  and  reverent  worship  of  the  nations,  sometimes  descending  to 
the  most  degraded  fetichism,  is  the  intuitive  sensibility  of  the  soul  feeling 
after  God.  The  older  philosophy  reverently  bows  before  an  idealized  Savior, 
and  as  the  "  fullness  of  times  "  draws  near,  Christ  becomes  "  the  desire  of 
all  nations."  The  development  of  the  vital  power  of  Christianity  in  its  rela- 
tions to  and  influence  upon  contemporaneous  history,  as  manifested  in  the 
primitive  church,  in  ihe  middle  ages,  the  Reformation,  and  in  modern  socie- 
ty, are  elucidated  in  so  conclusive  a  manner,  that  tliose  who  may  be  repulsed 
by  the  author's  style,  or  somewhat  wearied  by  his  exuberance  of  learning, 
will  be  more  than  amply  repaid  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  work.  The  idea 
is  realized — the  truth  of  the  proposition  becomes  incontestable.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  Mystic  Theory,  though  it  does  not  follow  the  argument  to  its  full- 
est conclusiveness,  probably  for  want  of  space,  is  an  original,  masterly  and 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  vaunted  and  deistic  "Absolute  Religion."  We 
do  not  remember  anywhere  to  have  seen  a  more  thorough  and  obvious  er/H)5^ 
of  its  fallacy. 

TRAVELS. 

HoKES  OF  THE  New  World  J  Of  impressioDS  of  America.  Ry  Frcderika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mary  Uowitt.  In  two  volumes,  12  mo.,  pp.  COO,  €54.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Very  few  works  have  provoked  more  criticism  than  this,  and  all  sorts  of 
exceptions  to  it  are  taken.  With  one,  it  violates  the  sanctities  of  hospitality? 
by  giving  publicity  to  what  are  deemed  matters  of  personal  and  private  inter- 
course. On  this  score,  there  has  been  quite  a  spirited  reproduction  of  the 
critical  drama,  performed  upon  the  first  appearance  of  Willis'  "Pencillings  in 
Europe."  Another  class  profess  to  sneer  at  what  they  take  to  be  the  heroes 
she  makes  of  those — sometimes  comparatively  obscure  or  unostentations 
people— whose  hospitality  she  enjoyed.  Others  amuse  themselves  with  what 
they  term  the  simplicity  of  her  impressions  and  judgments.  A  fourth  set  are 
very  much  astonished  at  the  easy  familiarity  of  her  style  and  manner ;  while 
still  another  class  deem  her  almost  unpardonable  on  account  of  what  they 
term  her  "  sentiment " — meaning  tlie  peculiar  associations  with  which  she 
connects  the  scenes  she  narrates.  And  so  on,  to  tlie  end  of  a  not  very  short 
chapter. 

But  she  has  nevertheless  produced  a  very  readable  book.  The  avidity 
with  which  the  critics  seize  upon  it,  and  especially  the  evident  relish  with 
which  they  apply  the  scalpel,  are  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  must  be 
a  readable  book.  The  varying  character  of  the  criticisms  also  evinces  that 
it  is  no  ordinary  book  ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  objections  to  it 
arise  quite  as  much  from  the  stand-point  from  which  it  is  viewed,  as  from 
any  inherent  defect  in  it.    It  is  something  new,  altogether  out  of  the  beaten 
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track  of  books  of  travel ;  and  therefore  can  hardly  expect  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  current  code  of  criticism — must  share  the  fate  of  all  innovators. 

We  da  not  mean  that  she  is  likely  to  oiiginate  a  new  school  of  travel  wri- 
ters; tor  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  sentimeiit  and  the  simplicity,  the  hero- 
making  and  the  familiarity,  in  short  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  offending  char- 
acteristics, are  altogether  Miss  Brcmer-ish — are  precisely  those  qualities  for 
which  her  "  Neighbors"  and  otiier  works  are  so  popular — are  so  well  known 
to  be  the  outgrowth  of  her  peculiar  idiosyncracies  and  temperament,  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  Frederika  would  or  could  prevent  them  from  appear- 
ing even  in  a  book  of  travels.  The  objections  to  them,  therefore,  amount 
to  bat  an  illy-concealed  astonishment  that  she  should  venture  into  this  de- 
portment of  literature  at  all  ;  while  they,  like  other  individual  peculiarities, 
so  far  as  they  are  really  such,  cannot  be  successfully  copied—  cannot  consti- 
tote  a  new  and  general  type  of  this  or  any  other  kind  of  writing. 

Bat  making  tlie  proper  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  and 
the  object  for  which  they  were  written — that  they  were  originally  private  let- 
ters addressed  to  an  intimate  friend  and  relative,  and  in  terms  of  Norwegian 
familiarity  and  endearment,  and  that  "when  eventually  given  to  th^  public 
they  were  designed  only  for  circulation  in  her  own  country,  as  about  us  and_ 
at  so  great  a  distance  and  not  for  ns — we  confess  that  we  like  these  pictures 
of  the  Homes  of  the  New  World.  1  hey  manifest  a  genial  and  generous 
spirit,  with  wliich  it  is  almost  impossible  to  quarrel ;  and  a  discrimination 
which,  if  not  always  just,  is  obviously  the  mistake  of  ignorance  and  not  of 
prejudice. 

They  are  jost  what  you  would  expect  and  wish  to  hear  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  pure  and  noble-minded  friend — one  who  would  scorn  to  make  pri- 
vate intercourse  the  brooding  mantle  of  scandal  and  idle  gossip — upon  a  re- 
turn from  the  observation  of  new  and  interestinof  scenes.  We  will  not  af- 
f.rm  that  the  publication  of  such  communications  is  to  be  recommended ;  but 
we  insist  that  whatever  evil  there  may  be  in  it,  arises  far  more  from  the  ani- 
mtis  which  inspires  the  communication,  than  from  the  fact  of  its  publication* 
Let  drawing-room  communications  be  inspired  by  a  truthful  spirit  and  a  no- 
ble purpose,  and  at  least  most  of  the  objection  to  their  publicity  is  thereby 
removed.  And  w^hile  such  communications  of  travel  and  adventure  are  very 
much  relished,  while  they  are  prized  above  the  ordinary  narrations  of  books 
of  travel — we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  like  these  volumes  from 
this  very  same  principle ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  their  pure  and  lofty 
spirit,  impressing  the  strong  conviction  that  it  utters  notliing  bad,  no  petty^ 
goasipping  scandal,  because  it  has  none  to  utter — will  do  much  good  in  in- 
spiring and  cherishing  a  purer  and  nobler  life  in  many  breasts. 

The  informfktion  which  the  work  contains  of  the  men  and  thintrs  of  this 
country  is  actually  astonishing.  How  slie  obtained  so  much  and  so  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  of  its  geography,  its  productions,  its  resources, 
its  institutions,  its  social,  civil  and  literary  characteristics,  its  men,  and  its 
power,  in  the  comparaiively  short  time  she  spefttin  the  country,  is  altogether 
unaccountable.  W«  venture  the  opinion  that  outside  of  those  closely  con- 
nected with  the  press  or  with  the  general  manngcmcnt  of  public  affairs,  there 
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arc  very  few  indeed  who  will  not  find  in  this  work  much  on  these  points  with 
which  they  were  before  uoacquaintcd. 

SCIENTIFIC    AND   MISCELLANEOUS. 

Outline  of  rns  Geology  of  thc  Globe,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular:  With 
two  Geological  Maps,  and  Sketches  of  Characteristic  American  FussiU.  hy  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Geology.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company.  1853.  1  vol.  8vo., 
pp.  130. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  geological  discoveries,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  in  this  field,  the  title  of  this  book 
will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  and  index  to  its  character.  The  con- 
densing process  id  most  admiraby  applied  here.  The  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth's  strata,  tlie  laws  of  deposition,  the  principles  on  which 
the  distribution  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  various  ^reological  epochs  is 
to  be  explained,  are  here  developed  with  admirable  simplicity  and  concise- 
ness. The  maps  are  themselves  a  study  and  a  teacher.  It  is  surprising 
how  complete  an  exhibiion  of  all  llie  chief  results  of  geological  research 
has  been  made  by  means  of  these  admirable  and  delicately  colored  drawings. 
If  we  were  to  complam  at  all,  it  would  be  on  the  ground  that  the  very  abun- 
ant  use  of  terms  familiar  only  to  scientific  men,  will  probably  operate  to 
deter  many  common  readers  from  an  attempt  to  masier  it  It  is,  however,  a 
treatise  of  great  value. 

Lf^tures  to  You.xo  Men*.  By  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Mes:>iah,  St.  Louis.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Comi>any.  New  York:  Charles  S. 
Francis  and  Company.     1854. 

Also— Lectures  to  Young  AVomex.  By  the  same  author;  and  published  by  the  game 
Uouscs. 

The  above  are  the  titles  of  a  couple  of  beautiful  IGmo.  volumes,  just  out 
of  press,  tastefully  got  up,  filled  with  wholesome  advice  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  young  of  both  sexes.  There  is  no  straining  after  startling 
originalities,  no  catering  to  a  vitiated  taste  which  craves  the  sentimentality 
of  tliought  or  the  cayenne  pepper  of  rhetoric.  In  a  calm,  plain,  serious  way, 
the  author  talks  to  youth  of  the  life  which  often  opens  so  deceptively  before 
it,  of  the  perils  which  lurk  beneath  the  promise  of  joy,  of  the  earnest  pur- 
pose and  the  constant  honest  endeavor  which  alone  can  purchase  what  de- 
serves the  name  of  success,  or  avoid  the  follies  which  brand  life  as  a  failure. 
He  blends  happily  tiie  faithful  counsellor  and  the  warm  hearted  friend.  The 
volumes  would  be  good  companions  for  the  bible,  when  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  just  stepping  out  into  the  untried  world.  The  efforts  made  in 
behulf  of  the  young  show  the  perceived  want  of  special  interest  in  tliat  di- 
rection, and  the  desire  to  meet  it.  That  is  encouraging  ;  though  only  those 
who  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  youthful  life,  in  all  its  phases,  are  likely  to 
effect  much.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  }  oung  have  what  is  called  "  good  ad- 
vice." Much  of  it,  judged  by  its  tendencies  and  effects,  is  rather  bad  advice. 
He  is  a  wise  man  who  can  koep  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  youth  in 
this  day,  while  holding  them  back  from  excesses  by  the  cords  of  Christian 
du'y. 
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A  Baptist  CRrmcB  the  CHBiSTiAir's  Hoke.    Bj  Robert  T.  Middleditch.  New  York  r  Ed- 
ward H.  Fletcher. 

**  *  What  Bigotry  !'  such  will  perhaps  be  tlie  instant  exclamation  of  not  a 
few  as  the  eye  glances  on  the  title  page  of  this  little  volume.  To  some  it 
may  be  a  card  of  introduction  so  really  repulsive  that  they  will  not  permit 
themselves  any  further  acquaintance."  Such  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preface.  We  hope  the  author's  success  will  be  better  than  his  fears.  We 
assure  our  readers  they  will  find  it  a  harmless  volume,  and  if  they  all  read 
it  we  shall  not  fear  that  it  will  prosolyte  them.  It  is  well  written  and  quite 
candid,  and  not  very  egotistic  after  all.  We  are  not  a  little  amused  with 
the  author's  anxiety  to  have  church  communion  coextensive  with  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  while  standing  on  a  platform  from  which  he  drives  the  great 
mijonty  of  those  he  confesses  to  be  saints. 

CoMiTETrARiES  OX  THE  Lawr  OP  THE  Anciest  HEBREWS.    By  E.  C.  Wines ,  Ncw  York : 
1853.     Geo.  P.  Putnam  and  Company. 

A   very  able  work  on  a  very  difiicult  and  important  subject.    It  is  tlie 

result   of  great  industry.    For  students  of  the  Bible,  it  is  very  valuable. 

No  minister  should  be  without  it.     We  hope  hereafter  to  give  an  introduction 

to  its  pages. 

Mapleton  or  more  work  por  th^  Main*  Law.     By  Pkarccllus  Church,  D.  D.     Lewis 
Colby  and  Company.     New  York.     1853. 

This  book  will  do  a  good  work  nut  only  for  temperance  but  reftirm  in 
generaL  It  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  reformers  while  it  deals  useful  blows 
against  the  stupid  conservatism  that  refuses  good  simply  because  the  past 
has  not  enjoyed  it.  Wc  think  no  candid  man  can  read  it  and  vote  against  the 
Maine  law  with  a  clear  conscience.  Viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  we  tjjiiik  it 
has  several  faults,  among  which  are  its  too  successful  imitation  of  the  sopho- 
morric  ease  and  facility  of  bringing  about  desired  results  common  to  the  infe- 
rior class  of  novels; 

X.— PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Thinking  it  to  be  both  interesting  and  in  Connecticut — fquile  a  pugnL-«tro  article) ; 
important  to  our  readers  to  know  what  D'aubigne'»  fifth  Volume ;  Wine's  Hebrew 
discussions  are  going  on  in  the  higher  circles  Laws;  Visibility  of  the  Church;  and  a 
of  literature  and  theology,  we  shall  continue  few  short  notices  of  books  and  some  Literary 
to  give  the  contents  of  the  last  numbers  of  Intelligeuce. 

the  leading  original  literary  and  theological      xhe  Christian  Review  for  October  treats 
quarterlies.  of;  An  Educated  Ministry— Dr.  Soars'  Ad- 

The  Bibliotheoa  Saera  for  October  ba?<:  dress;  Bourdalouc;  British  Eloqumcc;. 
Phrenology;  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards'  "Life  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D  ;  Spiritual  Mani- 
and  Writings;"  the  Prophet  Jonah  ;  Indi-  fe{<tations;  Expcrimcntjvl  Theology — Dr.  E. 
risible  Revelation — Prof.  Borrows'  Inaugur-  G.  Robinson's  Inaugural  at  Rochester;  Book 
al;  Neander's  Grecian  and  Christian  Ethics;  Notices;  and  Literary  Intelligence. 
Notices  of  new  Publications;  and  Literary  The  Mcthodi.st  Quarterly,  October,  dis- 
latelligenoe.  cusses ;    The    Biwon    of    the    Nineteenth 

The  October  nnmber  of  the  Biblical  Rep-  Century;  The  Ground  of  Moral  Obligation; 
ertory,  (Old School  Presbyterian)  contains  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy;  Davidjson** 
trticleson;  Religious  Endowment";  High  Biblical  Criticwm;  Origin  of  Evil ;  Ansolui 
bchooLs  in  Germany;  Eclesiastical  Conflicts  of  Canterbury ;   Short  Reviews  and  Notice* 
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of  Bookf ;  ftad  fourteen  pages  of  "  Intelli-  the  October  Xumber  of  tlio    EdinlmrK  ©on- 

««°««"  k*iM ;  Church  Parties ;  The  AnsUc  Regions ; 

The  Chriftian  Examiner  for  Xorembcr  Mahoinetani^m  in  Western  Asia ;  Our  (Brit- 

didcasses;    Christ's    Authoritr  the  Soul's  **^)   National   Defences;  Grote's   Greece; 


same  month 
;  Murder  of 
XVir,  the 
The  October  Number  of  the  North  Dauphin  in  the  Temple ;  The  Holy  Places  j 
American  Review  ha<:  The  Society  of  the  I^""7  of  Casaubon ;  Electro-Biology,  Mes- 
Cineinnati;  Life  of  Thomas  Cole;  Early  ™€ri*n>  »nd  Table-Tnming ;  and  Life  of 
History  of  Ma'«.«achu5ett«  j  Russell's  Mem-  Uaydon. 

oriala  of  Fox  ;  Bleak  Ilou^e;  CanaLj  of  Irri-  The  Westminster  for  October  treats  of  • 
gation  in  India  ;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin— the  Religion  in  Italy ;  Progress  of  Fiction  as 
possible  Amelioration  of  Slavery}  Mary  an  Art :  Partnership  with  Limited  LiabU- 
Tudor;  and  Critical  Notices.  ity;    Book    of   Job ;  School     Claims    of 

The  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  October,  Language — Ancient  and  Modem  ;  German 
treats  of:  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discuss-  Mysticism  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  The 
ions;  Ramsay's  Annals  of  Tennessee;  BritL?h  ^  nivcr?al  Postulate  ;  Progress  of  Russia  ; 
and  American  Slavery,  (irgnmentum  a// and  Contemporary  Literature  of  England, 
hominum  to  England  )  ;  Maury  on  South  America,  Germany  and  Franco.  The  man- 
America;  Miles*  De  Soto;  Political  Insti- «S«°*»»^  **f  this  latter  department — perhaps 
tutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  What  Moves  ^«  °^J  ^7  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  though 
the  Table  !  Locke  among  the  Moonlings ;  <^ontaining  many  able  and  some  excellent 
Septem  Contra  Thebas ;  I^etter  on  the  abuse  *"<J  orthodox  articles — ^manifests unmistake- 
of  Suffrage -,  and  Critical  Notices.  aWe    proclivities  toward    that    species  of 

The    New  York  Quarterly   for  0<^t^herl^^'\'^''(,^^^  "Secular- 

treats   of;    Athenian   Democracy;   Life  of'fZ'-J.h^Jt,^'    "^.   '^    ^^'''':''    ""i 
Las  Casas;  Alexander  Smith;   Science  in  ^^^^^f  ™^"^.\^  ^  J^-V*^"**"^ 
America;  Trees;  and  a  full  aid  thoroncrh '^-""^^f"  f^^'^i^"^.*^!  ^*»»»7^'  «^ity 
review  of  Contemporary  Literature.     This  ^ -^;-;^^^^^^ 
work  has  very  greatly  i.Tiproved  since   its        '^  J      ^  •^»»'  »^uown. 

esUblishment,  two  years  since.  The  An  gust  number  of  the  North  British 

on  X-  17  1  J  r  x-  u  V  Review  discusses ;  Theories  of  Poetry  and 
r.  ^"^  ^'"^  Englander  for  November  has:  ^  j;,^  Poet-Dallas's  Poetics  and  Smith's 
Early  Chnstianity  m  China;  Memior  of  p^^^  Our  Colonial  Empire  and  Policy 
Rev.  Oliver  Alden  Taylor;  The  Discontented  ^,^  „,  ^^^hall  and  Military  Hygiene:* 
Oasses;  Nature  of  Evidence  in  Practical  jhe  Text  of  Scripture  ;  Free  and  SUveUbor;' 
Medicine:  The -New  Themes  Con  roversy  g^^ly  Christian  lafe  and  Literature  of 
-The  Relations  ofCbnstiamty  to  Poverty  ;si  The  Greenville  Papers  and  Junius  • 
The  College  and  the  Church;  Daniel  Webs- ^f^  j^  -^^  RelationT  to  France  and 

ter;  and  Literary  Notices.  r„,,j^.  ^„^  ^he  Government  of  India- 

Of  Leonard  Scott  &  Company's  reprints,  The  new  India  Bill. 

Portraits.— -We  insert  in  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly  a  finely 
engraved  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wire,  well  knoirn  as  one  of  the  veter- 
an western  pioneers  of  our  ministry,  and  which  we  trust  will  enhance  the  val- 
ue of  the  work  in  the  estimation  of  its  patrons.  The  publishers,  however, 
wi^h  it  distinctly  understood  tint  ihey  do  not  pledge  them-elves  to  a  continu- 
ance of  such  a  policy,  unless  it  shall  meet  with  such  practiced  approbation  as 
shall  render  it  pecuniarily  expedient  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  present 
volume  may  perhaps  contain  another  portrait  of  some  one  of  our  ministers. 

Note. — Just  as  our^ast  form  is  jjoing  to  press,  we  learn  that  the  North 
American  Review  has  chan?eJ  hands,  both  publishers  and  cdi/or,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  render  it  probable  that  it  will  not  hereafter  be  the 
organ  of  such  sentiments  as  arc  reviewed  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  pres- 
ent number  of  this  work. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  any  of  the  works  named  in 
connection,  with  the  title  of  ihis  article,  but  we  simply  give 
their  titles  to  show  what  we  regard  as  the  best  sources,  from 
which  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing countries  of  the  world,  may  be  derived. 

Egypt,  the  land  of  the  Nile,  is  a  low  country,  watered  by 
that  river  in  its  progress  from  Lat.  24°  1  36  North,  to  Lat.  31 
35  N.,  where  its  principal  stream  empties  into  tlie  Meditera- 
nean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  waving  sands  of  the  wide  Libyan  desert.  The 
superficial  extent  of  Egypt  proper  has  been  supposed  to  con- 
tain 11,000  square  miles.  Nothing  very  definite  can  be  known 
in  regard  to  its  population  in  various  ages,  though  a  country 
so  productive,  rendered  so  by  the  annual  rich  deposits  of  the 
Nile,  would  doubtless  give  birth  to  a  teeming  population. 

In  very  ancient  times  its  population  was  said  to  be  8,000,- 
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000.  In  the  daj'S  of  Diodorus  SIculus  they  were  estimated 
at  3,000,000.  Volney  recorded  2,300,000.  The  present  gov- 
ernment estimate  is  3,200,000.  This  is  thought  to  be  bevond 
the  truth. 

Egypt  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  counlry 
lying  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Deha  is  called  Upper  Egypt, 
and  all  north  of  that  point  Lower  Egypt.  The  Delta  is  formed 
by  a  division  of  the  river  into  several  branches,  so  as  to  form 
the  Greek  letter  a,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  term  Egypt  is  the  Greek  and  European  name  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  the  term 
generally  used  there  is  D'»'^2?a,  poetically  *tiX)3.  This 
name  was  received  from  the  grandson  of  Noah,  who  appears 
to  have  settled  in  this  counlry,  and  by  this  appellation  it  is 
still  known  throughout  Africa,  In  Ps.  16:  24,  Egypt  is  cal- 
led the  land  of  Ham,  (tn  V"l!s<)  the  father  of  Miriam,  probably 

from  the  fact  that  he,  as  well  as  his  son  located  himself 
in  this  fertile  region. 

The  Nile  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  our  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  though  it  is  several  times  fijund  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  word,  bn5>  occurs  in  the  following  passages ;  Isa.  27: 12; 
Josh.  15  :  4 ;  2  Kings  24 :  7.  In  our  English  version  it  is 
universally  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  River  of  Egypt. 

To  the  annual  overflow  of  its  river,  Eg}'pt  owes  her  great 
fruitfulness.  About  the  first  of  July  the  rise  of  the  Nile  be- 
gins to  be  visible  in  Egypt,  reaches  about  half  its  extra  height 
by  the  middle  of  August,  and  its  maximum  from  the  20lh 
to  the  30ih  of  September.  After  remaining  stationary  14 
days,  it  gradually  sinks  till  the  10th  of  November,  when  it  is 
about  the  same  height  as  it  was  the  middle  of  August,  and 
about  the  20th  of  May  it  decreases  to  its  minimum. 

The  fertihty  of  the  country  depends  u\yon  the  quantity  of 
mud  deposited  by  these  waters,  and  that  depends  upon  the 
height  to  which  the  waters  rise.  Hence  special  note  has  ever 
been  taken  of  the  height  to  which  they  rise,  as  this  must  regu- 
late the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to  government.  At  Ca- 
iro, during  the  four  j^ears  the  French  occupied  the  country, 
ita  highest  rise  was  found   to   be   24ft.,  and   its  lowest   ISft. 
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The  overflow  of  water  appears  to  have  been  about  the  same 
in  all  past  ages,  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits  being  considered  a 
good  Nile  in  *he  time  of  Herodotus,  Vespasian,  and  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention.     Thus,  though  this  country  is  seldom 
subject  to  rain,,the  waters  of  its  river  have,  by  an  omnipotent 
and  all  wise  hand,    been   distributed   over  the   surface  of  its 
land,  with   such  regularity,  as  to  time,  quantity  and  quality, 
that  the  husbandman  might  reckon  upon  his  hundred  fold  re- 
ward, with  almost  mathematical  certainly.     Thus,  while  sur- 
roundiifg  lands  have  been  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  fam- 
ines, arising  from   droughts   and   unseasonable  or  needless 
inundations,  Egypt  has  abounded  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  has  seldom  known  famine. 

Egypt  may  therefore  be  considered  Jehovah's  granary,  and 
its  golden  harvests  have  often  attracted  the  famishing  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  patriarch  Abraham  came  here  to  sojourn, 
because  of  a  famine  in  his  own  land,  and  the  same  cause  gave 
Jacob  and  his  children  their  introduction  to  that  land,  whose 
yoke  of  bondage  became  so  oppressive  to  their  posterity  in  af- 
ter days,  and  with  whose  inhabitants  the  Israelites  were  ever 
after  more  or  less  intimate.  The  student  of  the  Bible,  there- 
fore, most  rationally  tums  his  eye  to  Egypt  to  find  illustrations 
of  the  sacred  volume,  and  if  he  looks  sincerely  and  patiently 
he  does  not  look  in  vain  ;  but  on  every  hand  he  finds  much  to 
arm  him  for  his  warfare,  and  to  delight  his  heart. 

It  is  truly  pleasing  to  see  with  what  avidity  and  unanimity 
of  action  men  of  different  nations,  classes,  professions  and 
employments,  have  within  a  few  years  past,  turned  their  atten- 
tion towards  this  vastly  important  subject ;  and  the  work  of 
all  appears  to  tell  in  favor  of  one  grand  result.  The  common 
traveler  has  given  us  first  impressions,  the  man  of  science  the 
result  of  his  speculations,  while  the  Christian  philosopher  has 
welded  together  the  broken  fragments,  and  has  begun ^  at  least, 
to  show  us  how  all  these  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art  corrob- 
orate the  truth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Nations  and  potentates  have  been  engaged  in  these  impor- 
tant discoveries,  of  which  England  and  France  have  been 
foremost.     Numerous  letters,  books  of  travels,  and  essays  re- 
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ppecting  Egypt's  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  inundations  have 
been  written,  and  more  recently  some  few  have  endeavored 
lo  S3'^slematize,  and  to  bring  all  past  discoveries  into  a  connect- 
ed and  compact  form.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  mass  of  those  who  may  be  considered  men  of  gen- 
eral reading  are  far  from  being  posted  up,  in  relation  to  Egj'p- 
lian  archaeology.  Our  only  object,  therelbre,  in  this  article, 
will  be  lo  Lay  before  our  readers  that  kind  and  that  degree  of 
information  which  will  prepare  their  minds  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  information  which  from  time  to  lime  conJfes  from 
this  land,  so  truly  wonderful  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

As  it  is  important  for  the  mariner  often  to  take  his  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  ascertain  the  relation  of  his  present  locality 
to  the  one  he  originally  left,  so  nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  for  us  frequently  to  examine  the  progress  humanity  has 
made  since  its  origin.  In  order  for  this,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  earliest  of  nations,  whose  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
literature  furnish  us  with  any  means  for  knowing  their  history. 
If  these  early  nations  sprang  from  a  savage  slate,  that  part  of 
humanity  must  go  for  nothing,  since  there  are  no  materials 
from  which  we  maj^  learn  the  histosy  of  savages,  and  such 
history  would  be  worthless  when  learned.  Barbarism  is  not 
the  native,  but  a  degenerated  state  of  humanity.  Long  before 
Greece  and  Rome  were  born,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished 
in  Egypt  and  in  Babylon,  though  in  a  state  of  infancy  com- 
pared with  their  fuller  development  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  look  at  Egypt's  architecture,  sculpture  and  paintings^ 
we  find  a  vast  deal  to  excite  our  admiration  and  wonder. 

Formerly  thirty-nine  pyramids  were  known  to  exist,  and  the 
late  reseaches  of  the  Prussian  Commission,  of  which  Lepsius 
was  the  chief,  have  ascertained  the  Existence  of  no  less  than 
thirty  more  in  the  same  region  of  Egypt.  The  number  of 
pyramids  on  the  Gizeh  is  nine. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  late  noble  work  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  as  giving  the  most  concise  and  correct  account  of 
the  pyramids. 

"  The  pyramida  arc  best  seen  in  their  whole  extent  and  succession  from 
the  hill  of  Gourah,  above  Cairo.     Looking  across  the  Nile,  but  a  little  to  th© 
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Sooth,  are  first  seen  the  pyramids  of  Gizeb,  to  which  from  their  superior  size 
the  name  has  been  oflcn  exclusively  given ;  then  about  seven  miles  to  the 
south  those  of  Abouseir,  followed  at  ehort  intervals  by  those  of  S^ccara  and 
Dashour.  These  last  are  the  most  remote  that  we  can  with  any  probability 
soppose  to  have  served  as  cemeteries  to  Memphis,  but  the  line  is  continued 
into  the  Fyoam  by  the  pyramids  of  Lisht,  Meidoun  and  Illahoun.  The  pyr* 
amid  of  Abouroasb,  about  five  miles  below  Gizeh,  is  the  furtherest  remaining 
to  the  north.  The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
bank  of  the  Nile 

^  The  Great  Pyramid,  or  that  of  Cheops,  had  originally  a  square  base  of 
7&4  feet,  (now  reduced  to  746,)  and  consequently  an  area  of  13  acres,  and  a 
perpendicular  beight  of  480  feet,  now  reduced  by  the  dilipidationof  the  sum* 
mit  to  450  teet.  The  rock  around  was  carefully  levelled  to  furnish  a  hori- 
zontal base  for  the  structure,  yet  not  throughout  the  whole  area,  for  a  nucleus 
of  the  native  rock  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior,  rising,  according  to 
the  latest  accounts,  to  the  height  of  22  feet.  The  sides  now  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  series  of  steps,  each  course  projecting  beyond  that  above  it, 
and  by  these  projections  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  top,  where  is  a  platform  of 
about  30  feet  square 

**  The  original  opemng  is,  like  that  of  all  the  other  pyramids,  in  the  north- 
em  face,  but  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  centre,  about  45  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  in  the  fifleenth  course  of  stones.  A  block  of  unusual  size  is  immediately 
over  it,  on  which  rests  four  others,  meeting  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pointed  arch 
or  pediment — an  arrangment  by  which  the  pressure  from  above  was  lessened 
and  the  opening  preserved  from  being  crushed  in.  This  peculiarity  must  al- 
ways have  pointed  out  the  entrance  when  the  casing  was  removed.  From  this 
entrance  the  passage  descends  at  an  angle  of  QG°  41  as  in  the  other  pyra- 
mids ;  it  is  of  the  height  and  width  of  3  feet  5  inches,  and  is  roofed  with 
stones  finely  wrought,  and  fitted  together.  Afler  a  descent  of  G3  feet  it  di- 
vides, one  passage  continuing  in  the  same  straight  line  and  with  the  same 
dimensions,  the  other  ascending  toward  the  center  of  the  pyramid.  The  en- 
trance to  this  upper  passage  was  closed  by  a  block  of  granite,  the  position  of 
which  was  hidden  by  the  roof  of  the  lower  passage.  To  pass  round  it  an 
entrance  has  been  forced  through  the  masonry  of  the  pyramid.  The  upper 
passage  thus  entered  is  continued  by  an  ascent,  at  an  angle  of  2G''  18  for 
J25  feet,  when  it  again  divides;  one  branch  runs  horizontally  with  only  the 
descent  of  a  single  step,  for  110  feet,  and  terminates  in  theQucen^s  Chamber, 
as  it  is  called,  an  apartment  about  17  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  20  feet 
high.  It  is  roofed  with  blocks  meeting  in  a  point,  which  to  give  them 
strength  have  been  carried  a  long  way  into  the  masonry  and  cut  so  as  ta 
have  a  perpendicular  bearing.  This  chamber  stands  immediately  under  the 
apex'of  the  pyramid,  and  from  the  careful  finish  of  the  slabs  with  which  it 
is  lined,  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  reception  of  an  embalmed 
body. 

"  Nothing  however  has  been  found   in  it ;    if  a  sarcophagus  should  be 
concealed  anywhere,  it  must  be  in  the  floor.    Returning  to  the  junction  of 
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the  passages,  a  well  is  to  be  noticed  just  at  the  point  of  diTergtnce,  which 
descends  partly  through  the  masonry  of  the  pjrramid,  and  partly  through  the 
natural  rock,  till  it  meets  the  prolongation  of  the  descending  passage  by 
which  the  pyramid  was  entered.  It  is  191  feet  in  depth,  perpendicular  in 
the  first  26  feet,  afterwards  more  or  less  inclined ;  its  dimensions  are  2  feet 
4  inches  square,  and  it  can  be  ascended  or  descended  by  means  of  projec- 
tions which  have  been  leA  in  it. 

"  The  great  gallery,  leading  to  the  King's  Chamber,  begins  where  the 
horizontal  passage  to  the  Queen's  Chamber  goes  off.  Il  continues  to  ascend 
at  the  same  angle  as  before ;  it  is  150  feet  long,  28  feet  high,  and  6  1-2  feet 
wide ;  but  this  width  is  lessened  by  a  projecting  stone  seat  or  ramp,  which 
runs  along  each  side,  19  inches  wide  and  2  feet  high.  ...  It,  (the  King's  cham- 
ber,) is  34  feet  long  and  17  t^ide  ;  its  height  is  19  feet ;  its  position  is  not 
exactly  in  tlie  center  of  the  pyramid,  but  a  little  southward  and  eastward  of 
a  vertical  line.  The  roof  is  flat,  formed  of  single  slabs  of  granite,  and  the 
side  walls  upon  which  they  rest  are  of  the  same  material.  The  sarcophagus, 
also  of  red  granite,  but  without  hieroglyphics  or  even  ornamental  carvmg, 
stands  north  and  south  ;  iis  exterior  in  length  is  7  feet  6  inches,  and  its 
breadth  3  feet  3  inches 

"The  second  Pyramid  stands  about  500  feet  from  the  Great  Pyrimid ;  its 
orientation  is  precisely  the  same.  ...  Its  dimensions  are  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  original  height  being  454  feet,  and  the  length 

of  the  sides  707  feet It  has  had  two  entrances,  one  at  about 

the  same  relative  height  as  that  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  descending  at 
the  same  angle ;  the  other  from  the  pavement  at  the  base.     •    .     . 

"  The  third  Pyramid,  called  by  Herodotus  that  of  Mycerinus,  is  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  others,  tlie  base  being  354  feet,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular height  originally  818;  its  area  was  about  3  acres  ;  but  it  was  the 
most  elaborately  finished." — ^Vol.  1,  pp.  98 — 109. 

The  entrance  on  the  north  terminates  in  a  room  46  feet  long 
and  12  broad,  lying  mainly  under  the  center  of  the  pyramid. 
A  passage  descending  about  30  feet,  terminates  in  an  apart- 
ment about  21  feet  in  length,  8  in  breadth,  and  11  in  height, 
lined  with  granite,  and  which  was  found  to  contain  a  sarcoph- 
agus of  basalt.  One  more  apartment  is  found  by  a  descent 
of  seven  steps  from  this  last  named  sepulchral  chamber.  It 
is  17  feet  long,  6  wide,  and  6  high,  with  four  niches  on  its 
walls,  probably  designed  for  the  reception  of  mummies  in  a 
standing  position. 

Such  are  the  three  great  pyramids,  and  we  presume  but  lit- 
tle new  could  be  said  of  any  that  remain.  They  are  indeed 
mighty  structures  and  were  built  of  ponderous  slone,  the  clc- 
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valion  of  which  lo  such  immense  height,  must  have  required 
much  skill  in  the  multiplication  of  forces,  but  as  it  relates  lo 
form  they  are  the  most  simple  specimens  of  architecture.  In- 
deed they  do  not  manifest  one-half  the  ingenuity  of  contrivance 
that  is  exhibited  by  a  common  machine  for  winnowing  grain  ; 
and  as  it  respects  their  intrinsic  utility,  one  single  plough,  with 
which  the  honest  husbandman  mellows  his  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed,  does  more  real  good  than  is  done  by  all  the 
pyramids  on  the  face  of  the  globe.*  By  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  these  immense  piles  of  stone  have  been  so  utterly 
useless  to  humanity,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  to  the  object  of  their  erection,  and  not 
until  recently  does  it  seem  to  be  established,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  these  mighty  and  e:ipensive  monuments  were 
reared  as  abodes  for  the  dead. 

In  approaching  the  pyramids,  travelers  usually  express 
great  disappointment  in  relation  to  their  size.  Even  when  they 
come  in  close  contact,  they  are  wont  to  exclaim — What!  are 
these  the  mighty  pyramids  that  have  been  so  celebrated  for 
ages  !  The  illusion  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  object,  except  ones  own  body,  any  where  in 
sight,  with  which  to  compare  them.  The  first  attempt,  how- 
ever, lo  surround  them,  or  to  ascend  their  summit  most  effec- 
tually dissipates  all  disposition  to  sneer  ot  their  diminutive  size ; 
but  still  the  christian  traveler  is  at  a  loss  to  find  any  utility  in 
these  primitive  edifices, 

The  late  Dr.  Duff  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  pyramids  in  December,  1839,  which  was  pubhshed 
in  the  Calcutta  Observer.  We  think  the  author  expresses 
what  must  be  the  feeling  of  every  intelligent  christian  traveler, 
after  the  most  mature  observation  and  deliberation.  He  thus 
sums  up  the  account  :t 

"  As  to  the  pyramid  itaclf,  after  having  walked  round  it,  surveyed  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  explored  the  interior,  and  stood  on  the  summit,  the  only 

♦  We,  of  course,   do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  value 
of  the  Pyramids  as  objects  of  study  and  speculation. 

f  Vol  I,  New  Scries,  pago  5G1. 
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impression  which  we  could  derive  from  it,  was  that  of  vast  magnitude — 
mere  magnitude — the  magnitude  of  so  vast  an  artificial  accumulation  of  in- 
ert matter.  Stationed  on  that  proud  summit,  on  which  doubtless  once  stood 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  and  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  world, 
and  many  an  eager  hero  since — some  of  whose  names  are  roughly  graven 
on  the  uppermost  flags,  in  order  to  immortalise  their  arduous  visit,  the 
musings  of  our  inner  man  could  rot  but  run  in  a  somewhat  moralising  chan- 
nel. 

"  Is  this,  thought  we,  the  very  pile  which  has  often  been  pronounced  *  the 
greatest  and  most  indestructible  monument  of  human  power  r'  As  to  its 
alleged  indestructibility,  whether  relative  or  absolute,  that  is  an  idle  and  fal- 
lacious boast.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  pyramids  of  the  south  have  now 
been  actually  turned  into  masses  of  dust  and  rubbish.  And  this  one,  perhaps 
the  roost  modern  of  them  all,  exhibits  the  most  indubitable  symptoms  of 
gradual  decay.  The  steps,  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  formed  by 
the  receding  tiers  of  layers  of  calcareous  stone  in  the  ascent,  are  every 
where  mouldering  into  decay  ;  andtnis.  too,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Egypt, 
where  there  is  neither  rain  nor  frost! — so  that,  from  the  steps  being  partly 
worn  away,  and  partly  blocked  up  with  the  crumbling  material  from  above, 
the  ascent,  except  along  one  or  two  tracks,  which  are  kepi  clear  of  loosened 
fragments,  is  no  longer  practicable.  What  then  becomes  of  man's  vain  boast 
of  indestructibility  ?  Even  when  favored  with  the  most  unvarying  climate  in 
the  world,  the  great  Pyramid  proves  by  its  scarred  nnd  shattered  sides,  that 
it  is  no  more  proof  against  ultimate  dissolution  than  frail  man  himself.  And 
if  it  had  been  reared  either  in  India,  with  its  deluges  of  rain  and  subsequent 
burning  heat,  or  in  Britain,  with  its  melting  snows  and  subsequent  harden, 
ing  frost,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  rent  into  pieces,  or  turned  into  a  pile 
of  ruins,  ages  ago. 

**  Again ;  is  this,  thought  we,  the  very  pile  which  has  been  often  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  mightiest  monuments  of  '  mechanical  genius  and  bkill?* 
Why,  as  a  manifestation  of  those  attributes  of  superior  intelligence,  it  no 
more  admits  of  being  compared  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  than  the  latter 
with  the  spangled  vault  of  heaven !  Here  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  aught  was  to  be  solved,  save  the  simple  problem,  in  what  form  may  the 
largest  possible  aggregate  of  square  stones  be  piled  up  in  one  nearly  solid 
mass,  so  as  to  prove  tfie  most  stab'e — resisting  alike  the  encroachments  of  man 
and  the  inroads  of  the  elements?  Such,  all  but  demonstrably,  having  been 
the  sole  problem,  the  conception  of  some  species  of  the  pyrmidial  form  was 
inevitable.  Set  a  child  to  raise  the  highest  and  most' stable  pile  with  its 
wooden  bricks,  and  it  stumbles,  almost  intuitively,  on  the  general  foim  of  a 
pyramid.  Compare,  then,  in  point  of  expansive  reach  and  power,  the  mind 
of  the  architect  which  conceived  the  form  of  the  great  Pyramid,  and  its  few 
dark  narrow  passajres  and  dungeon-like  chambers,  with  the  mind  of  him  who 
conceived  the  ideal  model  of  St.  Paul's — including  an  almost  boundless  mul- 
tiplicity, and  noble  harmony  in  the  adaptation,  proportions,  and  uses  of  all  its 
parts  !    Compare  the  mechanical  genius  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
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one  and  of  tfie  other.  In  constructing  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  the  raising  of 
the  solid  materials  to  so  great  a  height,  was  that  part  of  the  operation  which 
demanded  by  far  the  least  display  of  the  requisite  architectural  or  designing 
skilL  In  constructing  a  pyramid,  the  raising  of  stones,  of  from  two  to  four 
feet  square,  along  the  solid  and  immovable  side  of  the  inclined  plane,  sup- 
plied on  every  side  by  the  portion  previously  fabricated,  demanded  not  mere- 
ly the  highest,  but  almost  the  only  display  of  the  requisite  architectural  and 
designing  skill.'' 

The  remaining  architecture  of  Egypt  consists  chiefly  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces.  These  usually  display  more  mechanical 
skill,  and  evidently  belong  to  a  more  modern  period. 

The  paintings  of  Egypt  are  mere  rude  outlines  of  ihe  objects 
represented,  are  entirely  destitute  of  perspective,  and  make 
no  distinction  between  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Thus 
a  man  or  a  woman  will  answer  equally  well  for  any  of  the 
race,  unless  some  distinction  is  given  in  complexion  or  dress. 

But  it  would  seem  that  from  verj^  early  limes  the  chief  de- 
gree of  Egyptian  skill  was  to  be  found  in  her  mechanical  and , 
industrial  arts,  as  the  interior  of  the  large  museums  in  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  will  show.  From  numerous  remains 
which  the  traveler  may  examine  at  his  leisure,  it  would  appear 
that  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  was  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  surrounding  nations  ;  though  it  is  evident  that  the  pyramids 
were  originated  before  those  days  of  light.  But  we  must  has- 
ten to  another  point  which  we  regard  as  the  most  interresling 
and  important  pertaining  to  Egyptian  archaeology.  The  lite- 
rature of  this  ancient  nation  has  long  excited  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Europe, 
and  of  late  years  those  rude  pictures  on  the  monuments  have 
been  made  to  yield  up  their  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 
have  been  hitherto  hicl  for  ages,  into  the  hand  of  European 
erudition. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Coptic,  before  that  language  was  affected  by 
foreign  engrafiments. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  and  these  different  kinds  are  not  unfrequent- 
Jy  commingled. 

17 
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1.  The  pictorialy  as  where  the  pictures  of  a  dog,  cat,  or  eagle, 
represent  those  animals. 

2.  The  symholicMf  as  where  the  bee  is  made  to  represent  an 
obedient  people,  the  bull  strength,  a  strctched-out  hand  the 
action  of  giving. 

3.  The  phoneticy  as  where  the  initial  of  any  object  is  made 
to  express  a  plionctic  power  ;  AJcc  a  reed,  stands  for  the  letter 
A  ;  Klaj)ht,  a  cap,  the  letter  K ;  and  Ro,  a  mouth,  the  letter  R. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  accordance  with  this  system,  a  pho- 
netic sound  might  be  expressed  by  any  object  whose  name 
began  with  the  same  initial :  thus,  the  letter  R  could  be  expres- 
sed by  ji  mouth,  ro  ;  by  a  pomegranate  flower,  romain ;  by  a 
team,  rime;  as  well  as  by  a  hundred  others.     It  cannot  fail  to 
bo  seen  that  this  would  render  the  spelling  of  Egyptian  words 
perplexing  and  laborious,  and  hence  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  did,  in  process  of  time,  limit  their  number  of  homo- 
phonics,  those  allowed  to  each  letter  seldom  exceeding  fifteen 
or  twenty- 
Wilkinson  gives  a  very  good  Egyptian  alphabet  in  his  cele- 
brated work,  which  in  some  respects  is  improved  by  Gliddon 
in  his  chapter  on  Ancient  Egypt,  page  21.     A  full  alphabet, 
however,  can  be  found  only  in  the  great  work  of  ChampoUion. 
It  is  now  believed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  or  char- 
acter ou  any  Eg\'ptian  monument  which  has  not  been  transla- 
ted and  published,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  persevering 
loal  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  most  inter- 
esting stud3%     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  more  of 
tbo  results  of  these  inestimable  labors  in  English. 

1.  In  giving  a  few  characteristics  of  these  wonderful  wti- 
tings,  wo  observe  that  like  the  Hebrew  and  other  Shcmitic  lan- 
guages, they  usually  read  from  right  to  left,  though  the  lines 
often  run  from  left  to  right  or  even  downwards. 

2.  As  in  all  ancient  languages,  there  is  a  great  paucity  of 
vowels,  and  but  little  distinction  is  made  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  that  do  exist.  In  fact  the  vowel  sounds  are  very  uncer- 
tain. You  may  pronounce  rr  a  pig  as  though  it  were  written 
rar^  rer^  rir  oa  rur.  Supply  what  vowel  you  please  and  it 
still  remains  aj>ig. 
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3.  la  the  Egyptian  the  picture  is  often  placed  by  the  side 
of  its  name. 

4.  All  proper  names  are  placed  within  an  oblong  enclosure, 
called  by  the  Champollionists  cartouche.  The  following  names 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  peculiarity  in  Egyptian  wri* 
Ung. 


No.  1. 


Ptolmebs. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra. 


A  comparison  of  the  letters  in  the  above  enclosures,  appears 
to  have  given  the  first  clue  to  the  deciphering  of  Egyptian 
hieroglj-phics.  In  the  two  names,  Ptolmey  and  Cleo'patra^  four 
characters  correspond  in  form,  and  five  in  phonetic  value. 
Let  the  reader  begin  with  the  upper  right  hand  letter.  Here 
is  a  square,  which  he  may  call  P,  the  first  letter  of  Ptolmeea, 
and  it  is  found  to  accord  with  the  5th  in  Cleopatra.  The  2nd 
in  Ptolmees,  representing  half  a  circle,  has  the  phonetic  power 
of  T,  but  its  form  is  not  found  in  the  name  Cleopatra,  the  sound 
being  there  represented  by  a  hand.  The  3rd  in  Ptolmees, 
resembling  a  root  or  coiled  rope,  has  the  phonetic  value  of  O, 
which  corresponds  with  the  4th  in  Cleopatra.  The  4th  of 
Ptolmees,  representing  a  crouched  lion,  expresses  the  phonetic 
value  of  L,  and  corresponds  with  the  2nd  of  Cleopatra.  The 
5th,  looking  something  like  the  runner  of  a  sledge,  is  M,  and  is 
not  found  in  the  written  name  Cleopatra,  neither  is  it  required 
there.  The  next  two  represent  leaves  of  trees,  and  phonetical- 
ly express  EE,  which  completes  the  name  Ptolmee;  and  these 
characters  are  represented  in  form  and  sound  by  the  3rd  of 
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Cleopatra.  The  last  letter  of  Ptolraecs,  S,  is  a  gramatical 
suffix* 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  phonetic  sound  may  be  repre- 
sented by  different  characters,  as  the  segment  of  a  circle  in 
Ptolmey  and  a  hand  in  Cleopatra  both  represent  T.  This  fact 
appears  lo  have  given  the  pioneers  in  the  investigation  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  a  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  same  sound 
might  be  represented  by  different  figures. 

The  discovery  of  the  Rosctta  Marble  formed  a  new  era  in 
hieroglyphical  lore.  This  monumental  stone  was  found  nt 
Rosetta,  in  1799,  by  the  French,  and  was  safely  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  1802. 

It  bears  an  inscription  in  three  characters — First,  in  the 
Egyptian  language  and  hieroglyphic  character — Second,  in 
the  Egyptian  language  and  Demotic  or  Enchoral  character — 
Third,  in  the  ancient  Greek  language  and  character.  Though 
this  invaluable  stone  was  somewhat  mutilated,  it  had  not  long 
been  subject  to  the  investigation  of  Champollion  before  he  had 
an  alphabet  of  15  lettejs,  to  which  he  continued  to  add  from 
this  and  from  other  sources  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
readiness  with  which  he  would  decipher  names  and  dates  on 
Egyptian  buildings,  of  Grecian  or  Roman  origin,  which  were 
proved  by  a  corresponding  Greek  inscription  on  the  same 
building,  showed,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  bad  in  his  hand 
the  true  key  for  reading  Egyptian  hieroglj^phics. 

Champollion  subsequently  compared  the  language  with 
the  ancient  Coptic,  and  made  out  a  voluminous  and  most 
learned  grammar  of  the  language.  The  chief  actor,  in  this 
vast  and  interesting  field,  was  Champollion  le  Juene,  but  he  was 
assisted  by  his  brother  Champoleon  Figeac,  who  followed  up 
his  labors  after  his  death. 

It  has  been  strongly  contended  by  some  that  to  Dr.  Young 
belong  equal  honors  with  Champollion  ;  and  it  is  true  that  this 
eminent  scholar,  prior  to  any  thing  published  by  Champollion, 
had  discovered  several  elementary  sounds.  This  was  not, 
however,  without  making  a  number  of  mistakes,  and  he  ap- 
peared so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his 
theory,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  up  his 
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discoveries.  It  is  probable  ChampoUion  received  a  useful  hint 
or  two  from  the  first  publication  of  Young,  but  had  the  investi- 
gation proceeded  no  further  than  was  prosecuted,  or  would 
have  been  prosecuted,  by  Young,  the  world  would  &till  have 
been  in  utter  darkness  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject. 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  world  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  these  rude  hieroglyphics  present  us,  not  merely  with  the 
means  of  spelling  out  a  few  names,  but  with  a  language  as 
regular  in  its  grammatical  inflections  as  the  Hebrew,  or  any 
other  ancient  lan<2[uao:e. 

In  giving  a  very  brief  idea  of  the  declension  of  nouns,  we 
select  the  word  tShcrc,  a  son,  which  might  be  represented  by 
the  rude  image  of  a  little  boy  at  the  right,  with  the  suffix  pro- 
nouns, in  the  Hebrew  character,  on  the  left. 

Egyptian. 

(Image)  Son. 


English. 


(do.) 
(do.) 

n 

(do.) 

C|       (do.) 
©      (do.) 
Plural. 

1 

(do.) 

III 

(do.) 
(do.) 

My  Son 
Thy  Son 

Masc. 
Thy  Son 

Fern. 
His  Son 
Her  Son 
PluraL 
Our  Son 


Romanized. 
Sfiere.^ 
Shere — I 
Sherb — K 

Masc. 
Shere — t 

Fern. 
Shere — f 
Shere — s 
Plural. 
Shere — n 


Shere — tn 
Shere — sn 


Your  Son 
Their  Son 

The  three  perpendicular  marks,  written  underneath,  are  the 
sign  of  the  Egyptian  plural.  We  have  given  these  suffixes  in 
in  Hebrew,  that  the  learned  may  see  the  close  resemblance  of 
tl  e  two  languages.  We  should  be  gratified  to  carry  this  part 
of  the  subject  still  farther,  into  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  etc., 
but  we  are  admonished  that  we  must  shortly  close  our  pro- 
tracted essay. 

The  intent  of  what  we  have  said  is  to  show  that  Egj^pt  is 
now  known,  in  its  past  history  and  in  its  literature.  The  pro- 
gress of  its  arts  and   sciences,  and   the   domestic  aud  ^oc\;\\. 
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habils  of  its  people  have  been  clearly  traced.  The  names  of 
30  dynasties  of  kings,  with  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  have  been 
published  ;  and  this  information  has  been  found  to  accord  very 
closely  with  Greek  writers,  and  with  the  Egyptian  Historian, 
Manetho,  and  also,  in  some  instances,  with  the  Sacred  Volume. 
The  whole  affords  us  another  and  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  race,  back  another  step  towards  its  infancy. 
We  see  how  the  beautiful  and  stately  edifice  was  preceded 
by  the  pyramid,  which  bespeaks  no  more  than  the  skill  of 
children  with  the  strength  of  men.  We  see  the  uncouth  ima- 
ges of  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  things  becoming  developed 
into  a  system  of  writing,  and  revealing  the  past  m3^stery  of 
Egypt ;  communicating  all  its  excellencies  to  the  future,  it  is 
destined  to  assist  in  telling  the  grand  story  of  humanity. 

He  who  desires  it  can  now  find  the  means  of  becoming  as 
well  acquainted  with  Ancient  Egypt,  as  with  Ancient  Greece 
or  Rome.  The  books  that  have  been  published,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  great  museums  of  Europe,  are,  ordinarily  all  one 
needs.  The  lovers  of  archaeology  are  still  engaged  in  the  study 
of  this  venerable  country.  France  and  England  have  spent 
their  millions  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Amer- 
ica will  no  longer  lag  behind. 

Of  the*  benefits  which  have  resulted,  and  which  may  slill 
result,  from  the  study  of  Egyptian  lore,  the  christian  scholar 
looks  with  deep  interest  to  the  testimony  given  for  the  truth  of 
Bible  history.  In  all  such  testimony  his  soul  is  made  glad,  not 
that  he  needs  more  to  settle  his  faith  in  the  inspired  word,  but 
he  feels  himself  more  strongly  armed  for  attacking  scepticism 
in  its  strong  holds.  Our  limits  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  glance 
at  this  subject,  thougli  one  discovery  of  Champollion,  whose 
brilliancy  presents  itself  in  bold  relief  to  our  mind,  we  cannot 
pass  over. 

He  found,  on  a  picture  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Karnac,  the 
name  ShcshonJc,  which  he  identified  with  the  SkhhaJc  of  scrip- 
ture, (2d  Chron.  12  ;  1-10  :  1st  Kings,  14  ;  25.)  This  mon- 
arch is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  taking  Jerusalem,  and  dc- 
posing-Rehoboam,  but  the  sequel  of  ihe  history  Champollion 
did  not  read  till  four  years  after    he  first  visited  Karnac.     He 
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very  soon  pointed  out  ihe  figure  of  a  captive,  standing  amongst 
other  prisoners,  each  one  representing  a  tribe  or  nation,  upon 
which  was  an  inscription,  the  translation  of  which  he  pronounc- 
ed to  be  '*  The  King  of  ike  country  afJudah."  But  to  givc^the 
reader  a  clearer  idea,  we  present  him  with  a  view  of  the  hiero- 
glj-phics  themselves. 

No.  1. 


ROMANIZED. 

N  Mai  SHcSHoNK 


BOHANIZBD. 

EE  U  Da  H  M"  E  L  e  K  Knh 
The         King         of        the         country         of       Judah* 

Thus  these  hieroglyphics,  which  had  been  mute  for  nges,  and 
in  which  travelers  had  seen  nothing  but  the  rude  pictures  of  a 
barbarous  nge,  declared  the  fact  that  king  Shishak  conquered 
Judab,  which  accords  with  scripture  history.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  other  Egyptian  writings  will  yet  he  found,  that 
will  throw  still  greater  light  upon  the  scriptures. 

One  more  question  of  deep  interest  has  often  been  asked, 
upon  which  we  must  offer  a  word — What  assistance  did  Moses 
derive  from  Egypt,  in  preparing  the  Pentateuch  ?    Moses  was 

■  It  will  be  Beta  fiom  tho  tbove  that  the  email  letters  hove  no  represeata- 
tivos  in  tfaeae  hieroglypbiol  tutaee. 
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learned  in  all  the  leanang  o/th^  EgyiHians,  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  that  learning  consisted  in  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
world's  history,  and  ofthe  principles  of  the  decalogue  ;  andlhey 
suppose  Moses  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy,  or  that  at  the 
best  he  gives  an  abridgement,  a  little  more  perfect  than  the 
original.  Whatever  opinion  be  correct,  no  such  writings  have 
as  yet  been  found  among  Egyptian  relics.  If  an  account  of 
the  Creation,  and  moral  precepts  similar  to  those  of  the 
decalogue  exist  among  the  writings  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  let  them 
be  produced,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  In  vain  have  we  read  about 
all  the  available  works  that  have  been  published  on  this  subject, 
in  pursuit  of  some  proof  that  Moses  copied  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  we  found  evidence  that  they  had  a  cos- 
mogony and  a  religion  that  differed  as  widely  from  those  of 
Moses,  as  did  his  from  those  of  arty  other  nation. 

Mr.  Gliddon,  in  his  excellent  chapters  on  Egypt,  (pages  31 
and  32,)  suggests  that  Moses  borrows  much  from  Egyptian 
wisdom^  but  his  attempt  to  give  us  a  specimen  or  two  of  that 
wisdom^  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  signal  failure.  His  efturt 
to  derive  the  name  Moses  from  a  word  that  signifies  to  oncint ; 
the  Hebrew  Or,  light,  from  the  Egyptian  O^ro,  thesun;  his 
manufactory  of  the  Hebrew  Urim  from  this  Oiiro,  and  the 
Thummim  from  the  old  Egyptian  goddess  Thime  ;  and  last  of  all, 
giving  the  word  Thummim  a  dual  translation,  when  it  is  mani- 
festly plural ;  botraj^s  a  great  lack  of  skill  in  the  handling  of 
Hebrew  words.  An  attempt  to  derive  the  word  link  from  the 
word  lobaUjlJc,  might  go  well  by  the  side  of  such  a  farrago  of 
nonsense. 

But  the  poetical  burst  of  **  R.  K.  H."  quoted  in  the  margin 
of  the  31st  page  of  Mr.  G.'s  book,  for  "  true  Corinthian  brass," 
surpasses  all  we  ever  saw ;  the  first  two  verses  of  which  wq 
must  lay  before  the  reader. 

"  What  tho'  Moses  did  write  when  the  world  had  grown  old ! 
The  wisdom  of  Egypt  had  then  ever  long  told 
That  in  the  beginning  God  created  this  world. 
And  that  every  swift  star  from  his  hand  was  hurled. 

"  We  will  once  more  repeat  that  tho'  Moses  did  write, 
That  in  the  beginning  God  said  *  Let  there  be  light ;' 
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AH  the  wisdom  he  spoke  iras  bat  Egypt's  old  lore, 

Thence  he  learned  ail  he  knew,  there  'twas  taught  long  before." 

Now  if  all  Moses  wrote  was  but  Egj'pt's  "  old  lore,^^  and 
had  l>een  taught  in  that  country  ^^long  be/ore^*  his  day,  is  it  not 
strange  ihat  the  zeal  of  hosts  of  learned  men,  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  and  have,  as  they  say, 
given  tho  world  a  translation  of  about  all  Egyptian  monumen- 
tal writing  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  it  not  strange  we 
ask,  that  in  ihe  midst  ofa//,  a  single  sentence  has  not  been  tbund 
which  Moses  appears  to  have  transcribed  in\o  the  Pentateuch. 
Until  this  can  be  done,  Moses  must  stand  before  the  world  as 
one  of  the  most  original  of  writers — a  teacher  sent  from  God, 
who,  though  he  might  have  possessed  large  stores  of  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  counted  it  f!)olishness  when  placed  by  the' side  of 
Divine  love,  and  one,  the  character  of  whose  writings  fully  jus- 
tify the  high  encomium  of  the  great  critic  Longinus,  who  says, 
"  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and,  as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke 
worthily  of  the  power  of  God."  In  all  coming  time  may  Egypt 
prove  a  wholesome  ally  to  God's  people,  but  let  her  never  again 
bring  into  bondage  Moses  or  the  spiritual  Israel,  by  pretensions 
to  a  wisdom  which  her  monuments  and  mystical  writings  can- 
•never  reveal.  While  we  are  careful  not  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portant lessons  she  is  competent  to  teach,  let  us  not  allow  her 
lo  teach  us  what  she  herself  knows  not. 


Art.   II.— obligation  OF   REPUBLICANISM   TO 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Liberty  is  sweet  to  man.  In  the  free  use  of  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him,  and  in  the  enjoj'ment  of  the  blesshigs 
which  are  scattered  around  him,  he  is  assured  by  daily  exper- 
ience of  his  individuality,  his  personal  importance  to  himself 
and  the  world.  Man's  social  and  commercial  nature,  as  well 
as  the  force  of  his  avarice  and  love  of  power,  renders  govern- 
ment neccssar}\     It  is  npl  a  matter  of  choice  whether  wc  have 
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government  or  not.  Civilized  men  will  have  a  division  of  la- 
bor, they  cannot  exist  without  it ;  commerce  is  the  result ;  and 
that  must  be  regulated,  encouraged,  protected,  by  the  public 
voice.     Government  is  the  result. 

Heretofore,  the  world  has  been  governed  too  much,  because 
rulers  have  coveted  power  and  pressed  on  to  absolutism  just 
as  fast  as  the  condition  of  the  people  would  allow. 

Most  governments  have  been  conspiracies  against  the  free- 
dom, enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Most  revolu- 
tions have  been  but  the  triumph  of  one  set  of  tyrants  over  an- 
other ;  and  though  liberty  and  the  good  of  the  people  have 
been  the  watchwords,  the  power,  honor  and  wealth  of  the  few 
have  been  primarily  sought,  while  the  masses  have  been  treat- 
ed as  a  herd  of  servants,  created  for  the  good  of  their  masters. 

Professedly,  governments  have  been  administered  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ;  actually,  for  the  good  of  the  rulers,  "v  ho 
have  made  sure  of  the  fat  of  the  land,  while  the  subjects  were 
expected  to  be  grateful  for  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  mas- 
ter's table. 

Absolute  power  has  been  Ijeld  in  the  bands  of  one  man,  as 
in  the  Persian  empire ;  in  the  hands  of  an  oppressive  majority, 
as  in  the  Athenian  republic ;  or  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor 
and  senate,  as  in  Rome  ;  but  whether  elective  or  hereditary,  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  many,  it  has  ever  been  oppressive,  med- 
dlesome with  private  rights,  adverse  to  personal  enterprise, 
cruel  in  enforcing  authority,  jealous  of  free  and  independent 
thought ;  it  lias  always  been  an  intolerable  burden,  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  human  improvement. 

The  present  position  of  this  nation  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  systems  of  government  which,  in  times  past,  have  ob- 
tained among  nwst  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  limitation 
of  central  power  by  independent  states,  the  limitation  of  their 
power  by  counties,  townships,  villages  and  cities,  each  and  all 
with  certain  prerogatives  which  the  other  may  not  invade ;  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  human  liberty  and  enter- 
prise ;  freedom  to  think,  act,  and  enjoy,  are  peculiar  to  our 
policy,  and  justly  ihe  glory  and  boast  of  our  statesmen,  and 
tlic  l>opc  of  the  people.     How  happy  for  this  growing   people 
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that  our  fathers  hit  upon  such  a  system  of  guarded  and  re- 
stricted powers ! 

But  this  excellent  form  of  government,  the  wonder  and 
but  the  expression  of  a  set  of  ideas  as  peculiar  as  the  institu- 
tions which  represent  them,  admiration  of  the  race,  is  and  not 
the  first  cause  of  our  liberty  and  prosperity.  This  outward 
machinery  is  but  a  result  springing  from  a  force  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  restrained 
until  it  had  fashioned  its  counterpart ;  and  as  it  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  from  its  birth,  it  has  worked  constant  changes  in 
its  objective  being,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  our  system 
of  government  shall  become   far  more  perfect  than  now. 

Man  IS  liable  to  look  upon  the  outward,  the  visible,  the  tan- 
gible, as  the  chief  objects  of  interests  and  advantage,  and  for- 
get that  the  true  wealth  and  real  force  of  the  world  are  unseen. 
The  world  has  yet  to  learn  that  a  truth  is  more  persistent  than 
a  block  of  marble,   more  mighty  to  demolish   tyrannies  than 
many  armies.    Happy  the  man  who  has  faith  enough  to  re- 
gard an  idea  as  leal  as  a  crystal ;  a  conviction  of  duty  more 
dangerous  to  resist  than  tlie  blade  of  the  executioner  ;  a  law 
of  justice  better  security  than  adamantine  walls,  and  bristling 
cannon  ;   knowledge  and  virtue  a  better  guarantee  of  freedom, 
prosperity  and  happiness  than  the  wisest  theory  of  government 
that  was  ever  or  will  be  recorded  by  man.     But  it  is  true  that 
what  wc  enjoy  of  liberty  and  prosperity  is  not  the  purchase 
of  victorious  armies,  shrewd    dipbmacy,  nor  wise   political 
institutions;  but   the  fruit  of  ideas,  which  by   the   force   of 
thought,   reflection  and  discussion  for  many  years,  have  grown 
brighter,  more  comprehensive  and  strong  until  they  cried  out 
with  no  unmeaning  earnestness,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death  !"     This  prayer  was  not  for  revolution,  but  reform  ;  it 
was  not  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  but  the  importunate  entreaty 
of  years,  constantly  gathering  force  and  earnestness   as   the 
heart  felt  more  and  more  the  inspiration  of  the  cause  which 
gave  it  birth.     The  historian  tells  us  that  the  revolution  was 
the  birth  place  of  our  liberties.     That  may  b«  the  convulsion 
that  gave  objective  being  to  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
foundation,  force  and  life  of  our  liberties  ;  but  long  before  that 
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day,  the  "spirit  brooded  upon  the  face  of  ihe  waters,"  unrest 
seized  the  minds  of  our  ancestry,  great  truths  agitated  and 
elevated  them,  and,  by  successive  throes,  burst  up  through  the 
superincumbent  burden  of  error  and  oppression,  until  that 
noted  period  of  blessed  enfranchisement  was  ushered  in.  And 
what  is  that  force  which  has  produced  these  happy  results? 
Whence  the  ideas  which  have  so  lifted  up  the  Anglican  mind, 
and  given  it  a  strength  and  nobleness  that  have  successfully 
grappled  with  hoary  tyranny  and  anarch}'?  What  has  made 
principle,  right,  justice  so  potential  in  the  hands  of  their  vic- 
tims that  tyrants  despair  of  repealing  their  exactions  and  op- 
pressions upon  them  ? 

Some  say  that  the  spread  of  intelligence  has  done  the  work. 
But  is  there  not  the  same  necessity  for  accounting  for  this 
spread  of  intelligence,  as  for  the  rise  of  humanil\',  and  devotion 
to  liberty?  Why  is  it  that  after  long  ages  we,  f!)r  the  first 
time,  find  such  a  zeal  for  intelligence  among  the  masses?  If 
moreover,  intelligence  merely  is  an  adequate  cause  for  this 
advancement  of  our  race,  why  have  not  the  learned  in  other 
days  been  friends  of  liberty?  champions  of  equal  rights? — 
Learning  in  Athens  was  a  force  to  deceive  and  oppress  the 
people,  and  the  factions  of  the  learned  were  ultimately  the 
victims  of  each  other's  craft  and  cruclt3\ 

Commerce,  by  others,  is  supposed  to  be  the  vitalizing  power. 
But  any  careful  observer  will  see  that  the  same  spirit  that 
would  be  free,  has  given  origin,  life,  skill  and  success  to  com- 
merce. 

Have  brave  armies,  and  invincible  navies  worked  out  for  us 
this  boon?  We  all  know  that  every  step  of  advance,  every 
achievement  for  liberty,  has  been  secured  in  the  very  face  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  in  spite  of  their  disciplined  and  brutal 
op|X)sition.  Millions  of  wealth  have  been  laid  on  the  altar  of 
physical  force,  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  admirals  and  generals,  orators  have  eulogised  their  bloody 
exploits,  but  to  quite  a  different  class  of  agepcies  are  we  in- 
debted for  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  oppressors.  What 
then  is  the  force  or  agency  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these 
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blessings  ?     We  answer,  Christianity.     Chrislianity  has  per- 
formed ihis  work  of  cnancipaiion. 

1.  By  imparting  ener^  and  activity  of  raind  to  the  masses. 
There  have  always  been  some  in  every  age  and  nation,  who 
were  endowed  with  strength;  and  full  of  zeal,  but  the  bulk  of 
ihe  people  have  slumbered.  Paganism  and  Catholicism  sub- 
ject the  consciences  of  the  people  to  priestly  dictation,  frown 
upon  individual,  earnest  thought,  and  denounce  inquiry  into  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  th6  rights  claimed  and  services  imposed, 
as  the  blackest  impiety.  And  experience  proves  that,  when 
men  are  servile  and  passive  in  religious  matters,  when  they 
give  their  consciences  up  to  the  keeping  of  others,  and  consent 
to  follow  guides  who  require  blind  obedience,  the  activity  of 
enterprise  is  nearly  impossible. 

But  Christianity  appeals  to  man's  reason,  commands  him  to 
think,  and  makes  thought  necessary  to  consistent,  acceptable 
obedience  to  its  precepts.  Every  consideration  of  life  and 
death,  happiness  and  misery,  responsibility  to  God  or  man, 
which  is  the  most  inspiring  to  the  mind,  is  urged  upon  its  at- 
tention by  Chrislianity  with  great  force  ;  and  no  one  can  bring 
his  mind  into  contact  with  its  truths  without  feeling  its  stimulat- 
ing effect. 

The  time  was  when  the  English  were  as  f)erfect  tools  of 
priestcraft  as  any  example  on  record.  Darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  religion  was  without  body  or  soul,  a  mere 
jungle  of  vagaries,  only  serviceable  to  increase  ignorance,  stifle 
conscience,  and  add  to  the  power  of  tbe  hierarchy  of  bigots. 
But  a  change  commenced  when  Wickliffe  disrobed  the  Bible 
of  its  foreign  dress,  and  gave  it  to  the  people  in  thei^^  mother 
tongue.  From  that  lime  ihey^  began  to  think,  and  thirst  for 
light  and  liberty.  They  saw  "  men  as  trees  walking  "  it  is 
true,  for  a  long  time,  much  mist  and  darkness  hung  around 
their  vision,  but  this  was  a  movement  which  the  priests  of 
darkness  found  it  difficult  to  suppress. 

Afterwards,  Tyndal  gave  a  more  perfect  version  of  the 
scriptures,  which  increased  the  activity  of  the  learner,  and 
caused  great  commotion  amidst  the  **  wood,  hay  and 
Hubble"    which    encumbered  the  truth.     Now    every   eftbrt 
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to  Stop  the  independent  thought  of  the  people  only  made 
them  more  able,  and  more  earnest  to  think  and  act ;  and  though 
the  battle  was  long,  bloody,  cruel,  yet  the  open  Bible  was  con- 
stantly inspiring  its  devotees  to  a  higher  and  better  life  that 
would  not  be  enslaved. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  the  nation 
was  alive  with  its  new  impressions,  its  new  consciousness  of 
freedom  to  choose  its  creed  and  mode  of  life  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  man.  The  excitement  of  this  new  internal 
force  sent  adventurers  across  the  seas,  opened  mines  of  wealth 
in  the  earth,  multiplied  the  forms  of  enterprise  without  num- 
ber, produced  theories  of  government  that  wholly  questioned 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  That  same  energy  burst  the  fetters  of  kingly  prerog- 
ative, hurled  monarchs  from  the  throne,  and  brought  into 
practice  the  doctrine  that  rulers  are  the  people's  servants  and 
not  their  task  masters. 

And  all  these  convulsions  and  revolutions  originated  in,  and 
were  sustained  by,  the  religious  element,  and  were  no  more 
nor  less  than  the  results  of  a  contest  between  the  Bible  and 
religious  ignorance.  A  few  who  had  progressed  more  rapidly 
than  their  neighbors  left  home,  country  and  friends  for  the  wilds 
of  America,  not  as  politicians,  not  in  pursuit  of  gold  or  fame, 
but  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  obeying  the  dictates  of  Christianity. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  most  persistent,  vigorous,  hopeful,  in- 
spiring faculties  of  our  nature,  are  the  religious.  Men  will  en- 
dure more  even  for  a  false  religion  than  for  most  other  objects. 
Need  we  then  be  surprised  that  the  Puritans  manifested  such 
patiencg,  courage  and  fortitude  ibr  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  conquered  every  difficulty  to  enjoy  it  ?  Need  we  wonder 
that  they  surpassed  all  other  colonists  in  enterprise,  skill  and 
industry.  The  mind  was  sustained  by  the  heart,  utility  and 
duty  went  hand  in  hand,  and  nothing  was  too  hard  to  be  at- 
tempted. Enterprise  was  a  necessity  in  their  case  ;  tliey 
could  not  rest  without  pressing  forward  in  some  great  cause, 
without  bearing  some  great  responsibilities. 

It  was  the  spirit  which  enabled  Paul  to  do  all  things  through 
Christ  helping  him,  that  gave  them  this  force,  and  until  this 
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(lay,  makes  the  name  of  Yankee  the  synonym  of  an  energy 
that  explores  all  seas,  trades  in  all  ports,  harnesses  into  service 
all  the  powers  of  nature,  sweeps  away  the  wilderness  by  the 
flood  tide  of  emigration,  moulds  into  the  same  image  and  spirit 
the  congeries  of  beings  who  are  rushing  upon  us  from  the  old 
world  and  adding  to  our  wealth  and  power.  For  this  creative 
energy  we  are  indebted  to  Christianity  ;  without  it,  even  now, 
it  could  not  long  be  sustained.  The  motives  which  it  presents 
to  the  mind,  the  objects  of  life,  the  destiny  of  man,  his  relation- 
ship to  Divinity,  his  dignity,  rights  and  duties,  which  it  teaches, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  a  life  of  vigor,  of  noble  aims,  and  brilliant 
deeds.  This  has  been  the  case  wherever  its  reception  has  been 
hearty  and  intelligent,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  our  an- 
cestry. It  is  readily  seen  that  their  activity  increased  just  in 
proportion  to  their  practical  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures, 
and  every  new  religious  victory  gave  new  impetus  to  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.  This  activity  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
really  pious;  but  the  force  that  began  the  movement,  and  sent 
the  life  blood  into  all  circles  of  society,  was  germinated  by  the 
Christian  oracles  operating  on  the  human  heart.  We  are 
proud  of  ourajtivity  and  are  praised  for  it  the  world  over ;  but 
we  should  not  forget  to  give  due  credit  to  that  system  of  truth 
which  broke  the  monotony  of  English  character,  and  planted 
a  colony  of  their  most  earnest  Bible  students  on  these  shores^ 
w"hose  natures  had  become  incarnations  of  activity  and  endur- 
ance under  biblical  discipline. 

2.  Christianity  has  developed  the  dignity  and  value  of  the 
individual  man. 

The  wealth,  strength,  freedom,  or  happiness  of  a  nation 
does  not  depend  mainly  upon  extent  of  territory,  mines  of  gold,i 
armies  or  navies,  fleets  for  commerce,  or  exhauslless  stores,  but 
upon  noble  appreciative  and  appreciated  men.  When  there  is 
a  profound  respect  for  man,  as  man,  there  is  an  end  to  caste 
to  privileged  and  unprivileged  classes,  and  diligent  effort  is 
made  to  mature,  elevate,  encourage,  and  protect  man  in  all 
his  interests  and  capabilities.  When  man  attains  to  such  dig- 
nity he  cannot  be  weak,  his  very  dignity,  and  the  esteem  of 
Ws  fellows,  cowes  the  tyrant,  paralyses  his  oppressive  arm  ; 
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he  cannot  be  poor,  for  his  genius  lays  all  nature  under  contri- 
bution, and  gathers  wealth  and  prosperity  where  ihe^less  man- 
ly would  starve.  Man,  thus  developed  and  encouraged,  gives 
value  and  utility  to  every  thing.  The  winds,  the  giant  steam, 
and  mighty  cataract  became  his  willing  servants,  doing  the 
work  of  a  thousand  men;  the  lightning  becomes  his  news-boy, 
and  the  mechanical  powers  are  made  almost  instinctive  with 
life,  doing  innumerable  cunning  and  useful  deeds  for  our  con- 
venience. Under  his  culture  the  earth  is  made  more  produc- 
tive, vegetables  increase  in  size,  number  and  richness,  the 
herds  are  more  numerous,  beautiful  and  useful,  the  flowers 
take  on  a  brighter  coloring  and  send  forth  a  sweeter  odor,  the 
granite,  the  oak,  and  the  pine  assume  curious  shapes  of  beauty 
and  convenience,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  deliver  up  rich  treas- 
ures, which  grow  into  thousands  of  cunning  instruments,  as 
well  as  ponderous  engines  of  power  to  do  his  bidding;  and 
all  this  and  much  more  is  realized  under  the  culture  of  free, 
ennobled,  awakened  intelligence.  Just  as  man  is  exalted,  so 
wealth  and  beauty  burst  forth  from  every  department  of  na- 
ture corresponding  to  the  new  glories  of  his  intellectual  being. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  governments  to  overlook  this 
radical  truth,  and  merge  the  individual  in  the  mass,  'so  as  to 
forget  that  the  glorj^  power,  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
state  depends  upon  the  full  grown  beings  that  compose  it,  and 
that  every  sacrifice  of  individual  interest  to,  the  avarice  or  am- 
bition of  rulers  is  just  so  much  substracted  from  the  nation^s 
stock  of  strength  and  wealth.  They  considered  the  people  a 
herd  to  replenish  their  rulers'  pockets  and  recruit  their  armies. 
Professing  regard  for  the  good  of  the  people,  they  have  a4:ted 
exclusively  for  themselves.  Hence,  centralized  p)wer  has 
been  the  order  for  ages,  and  liberty  and  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprize  the  exception.  For  a  few  hundred 
years  past,  the  individual  has  been  rising  to  greater  importance 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  Anglican  race.  Centralized  power 
has  been  constantly  assailed  and  weakened,  the  people  have 
been  assuming  the  lead,  overshadowing  and  dictating  to  gov- 
ernment more  and  more,  until  it  is  seen  that  they  constitute 
the  nation,  and  the  government  is  their  servant. 
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Philodophcrs  and  philanthropists  have  not  failed  to  sec  that 
this  slate  of  things  must  be  attained  before  civil  liberty  can  be 
secured  to  all,  but  until  Christianity  came  to  the  rescue,  no 
redeeming  spirit  was  found  adequate  to  this  work  of  reform. 

Christ  taught  no  theory  of  government,  meddled  not  with 
existing  political  systems,  but  his  doctrines  and  spirit  coming 
into  contact  with  the  hearts  of  men,  lift  them  to  an  apprecia'^ 
tion  of  their  own  rights,  and  make  thera  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  others ;  so  that  freedom  and  equal  rights  become  domi- 
nant just  so  far  as  Christianity  prevails. 

Christianity  teaches  that  we  are  all  the  children  of  the  same 
God,  who  is  the  Father  of  all,  that  he  has  created  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  every  man  is  alike  accounta- 
ble to  him,  and  is  eligible  to  heirship  with  Christ,  and  may 
have  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  life  on  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  and  only  on  the  same  conditions  with  his  neighbor, 
whatever  his  title,  wealth,  pedigree,  nation,  color,  or  talents  ; 
that  God  and  angels  regard  every  man  with  intense  anxiety  to 
promote  his  happiness,  and  hold  an  act  of  injustice  or  neglect 
done  to  the  weakest  of  the  race  as  an  insult  to  the  Creator. 
Wherever  these  doctrines  take  root,  die  petty  distinctions 
among  men  melt  away,  and  every  one  bearing  the  image  of 
his  Maker  is  received,  encouraged,  protected  as  a  brother.  Unr 
der  these  teachings,  the  plumage  of  officials  makes  them  no 
more  than  men,  and  the  rags  of  the  beggar  make  him  v^  less. 
The  manhood  of  the  ruler  is  more  important  than  hi^  scepter, 
and  that  of  the  poor  man  towers  far  above  his  misfortunes. 
This  respect  for  man  as  such,  this  fear  to  d^  him  wrong  lest 
the  wrath  of  his  Elder  Brother  should  be  fteavy  upon  us,  this 
conscious  dignity  which  pertains  to  ip^elligence,  freedom  and 
relationship  to  the  Eternal,  not  onb'  restrains  from  aggression 
upon  the  rights  of  the  weak,  nnd  exalts  our  appreciation  of 
humanity ,buU  actually  elevat*^  man  in  character,  in  solid  worth, 
by  giving  him  a  true  sep^e  of  his  capabilities  and  duty,  and  a 
laudable  ambition  to  honor  his  nature  and  position.  So  that 
while  Christ  proposed  no  crusade  by  carnal  weapons  against 
the  tyrannies  of  the  earth,  he  struck  a  more  fatal  blow  against 
iheir  usurpations,  bv  regenerating  humanity,  depositing  within 
19 
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it  these  fundamental  ideas,  and  rendering  it  too  sacred  to  be 
the  victim  of  the  selfish  and  cruel. 

Had  the  church  clung  fast  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity, before  the  days  of  Constanline  she  would  have  ren- 
dered the  tyrannies  of  this  earth  as  little  respected  or  feared  as 
old,  rusty,  broken,  cast-off  instruments  of  torture.  But  it  is  a 
sad^passage  in  history  that  shows  the  church,  planted  by  Him 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  whose  example,  doctrines 
and  spirit  raised  all  men  to  the  summit  level  of  brotherly  re- 
gard, become  itself  an  engine  of  oppression.  But  when  the 
Bible  became  again  the  companion  of  the  people,  when  relig- 
ion was  no  more  observed  by  proxy,  but  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual concern,  man  began  to  look  up  again ;  and  the  more 
diligently  he  sought  for  the  "old  paths,"  and  brought  home  to 
his  heart  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  the  more  rapidly  did 
he  rise,  and  sunder  one  after  another  in  quick  succession  the 
bands  of  oppression  which  wicked  men  had  cast  around  him. 
Men  sprang  up  from  every  hamlet,  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
and  the  wealthy,  and  asserted  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  op- 
pressors that,  by  virtue  of  the  manhood  with  which  God  had 
endowed  them,  the  claims  he  had  upon  them,  the  duties  they 
owed  to  him,  and  the  privileges  he  had  granted  unto  them, 
they  could  not  and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
priest  or  king  in  matters  of  conscience.  Tyrants  saw  at  once 
the  or^n  of  the  mischief.  The  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  lu  doctrines  were  expounded  and  enforced  by  unterri- 
fied,  heroic  inen,  in  private  assemblies,  in  the  domestic  circle, 
and  wherever  tlwy  could  gain  access  to  the  people  ;  and  it  could 
not  be  in  vain. 

The  Puritans,  Bapti^^s  and  Quakers  felt  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  vindicating  the  tights  and  honor  of  manhood  was 
conamitted  to  them,  and  deatli  was  preferred  to  any  comprom- 
ise with  their  oppressors.  Buny^n*s  dream  within  his  cell 
waked  the  sleeping  nation.  With  that  same  spirit,  humbly 
trusting  in  God  for  strength  to  do  their  duty,  the  Puritans 
sought  the  shores  of  America,  and  laid  deep  foundations  for 
the  feet  of  a  free  people.  Had  they  been  like  former  revolu- 
tionists, or  professed  reformers,  tyranny  or  anarchy  would 
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have  grown  up  in  their  new  home.  But  their  views  of  man's 
nobleness  had  become  so  strong,  truthful  and  practical  that 
they  abhorred  oppression.  And  for  the  same  reason  they 
were  stern  supporters  of  law.  Man's  interests  were  too  vast, 
sacred,  closely  interlinked  with  all  social  relations,  and  social 
as  well  as  personal  improvement,  to  be  left  without  the  pro* 
tectioo  of  law  ;  and  so  they  resolved  that  nothing  should  be 
left  to  the  caprice  of  anarchy,  any  more  than  to  the  irrespon- 
sible will  of  a  tyrant* 

But  the  Christian  spirit  had  not  even  then  spent  all  its  iorcey 
nor  elevated  the  Puritans  to  the  point  of  perfection ;  neither 
has  it  now  performed  its  full  mission  in  this  regard.  Roger 
Williams  advanced  one  step  beyond  the  Puritans,  and  claimed 
absolute  freedom  of  conscience  in  all  religious  matters ;  and 
those  who  opposed  him  for  a  while,  soon  saw  that  to  be  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  they  also  must  advance.  And  they 
did  advance,  and  predicated  of  man  a  broader  freedom  and 
truer  nobility  than  befc)re.  80  up  to  the  present  moment, 
every  step  towards  realizing  the  true  idea  of  man  has  grown 
out  of  a  more  actual,  practical,  rational  embrace  of  Christiani- 
ty. And  when  that  time  comes,  as  we  trust  it  will,  when 
man  will  be  estimated  in  this  nation  as  he  is  estimated  by  the 
gospel,  the  fact  of  identity  with  the  human  race  will  guaran- 
tee to  him  the  security  of  all  rights  and  interests,  and  encour- 
agement in  the  use  and  improvement  of  both  powers  and  privi- 
leges. This  is  all  that  man  needs  to  ask  of  government. 
He  can  do  the  rest. 

History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  where  civil  liberty  has 
been  enjoyed  for  any  length  of  time,  when  the  individual  man 
has  not  been  thus  elevated  and  honored.  The  tendency  of 
pow*er  is  to  increase  in  whatever  hands  it  is  holden,  and  noth- 
ing will  check  it  but  the  imperative  and  potential  claims  of 
the  individual  man.  If  France  were  the  people  and  the  peo- 
[4e  France,  the  whole  people,  the  agriculturists,  mechanics, 
commercial  men,  scholars,  lawyers,  etc.,  as  these  classes  con- 
stitute the  U.  S.,  republicanism  would  be  a  necessity  there. 
But  the  officials  at  Paris  constitute  France.  The  Emperor, 
Assembly,  President,  or  whatever  officers  may  chance  to  be 


p7V7.  sfre  jJhi^Mfrt  ssd  iSeadtr  te>  Ae  natni,  and  the 
!=.  &dr  o'Tz,  eve*  iijJ  fs  ;iie  eyrs  of  others,  are  the 
peck  brTraes  i:r  :rje  revri^s  pca-tn  CLc^dsBtioos  are  temples 
Of  sazki  fz  Fnzce-  rer-'-rlJcarlid  ^n  ii:2p(»s£bifitT.  The  gov- 
emasetit  wZl  ce  a  'icspc€is=i,  vrxiber  eicciite  cr  hereditary, 
ao  IcAg  as  the  people  do  af)C  kaov.  gt  hare  dgc  ftanuaa  enoogb 
tD  assert  and  e:i£irce  their  righzs.  Tbe  Sooth  American  ookmies 
and  Me^co  hare  tried  repcblkaoisin.  Tber  hare  had  it  in 
name,  bat  despotism  in  tsct.  Persocal  rights  hare  not  been 
tecore,  law  has  been  GDcertain,  partial,  and  often  cmel  in  its 
administratioo,  and  individual  enterprise  has  feond  but  little 
encouragement.  With  soch  a  state  of  things,  of  course  their 
piuspeiitv  has  been  impeded,  and  perplexitj  has  hedged  op 
their  war.  Their  history  oootrasts  with  oars  as  the  bramblra 
of  the  wilderness  with  a  fruitful  field. 

Now  what  has  made  this  differencet  The  dinate?  In 
thai  they  hare  had  all  the  advantage.  The  soil  ?  None  more 
firoitful  can  be  fbucid  than  they  have  enjoyed.  In  minerals  ? 
They  excelled  us  in  wealth.  In  commercial  advantages  they 
are  fully  our  equals. 

What  then  has  made  the  diflference  ?  Tke  eJ^rader  of  tht 
jtf/pU^  all  admit.  But  what  caused  that  unpropitioos  charac- 
ter ?  Who  does  not  know  that  if  they  had  originated  in  a 
struggle  to  realize  and  ei^y  the  true  idea  of  religious  freedom, 
of  independence  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  (be- 
cause pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,)  they  might 
have  equalled,  and  perhaps  excelled  us  in  their  attempts  at 
•elf^fovernment.  But  as  it  is,  they  are  religious  by  proxy, 
their  conscience  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  priest,  the  Bible  is 
sealed  against  them,  and  their  religious  nature  is  the  victim 
of  superstition  and  foolishness.  The  true  dignity  ctmd  respoB- 
iiinlity  of  man  they  have  not  experienced  nor  learned,  but  a 
groveling,  selfish,  passionate,  cruel,  bigoted  spirit  has  stoleu 
into  their  nature,  and  blinded  them  to  their  duty  as  well  as  to 
their  interests. 

Political  economists  treat  upon  these  £edlures  as  if  the  fault 
was  in  the  structure  of  their  institutions.  It  is  more  radical 
and  fundamental  than  that ;  it  is  in  the  character,  the  senti- 
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mcDts  and  purposes  of  the  people.  Their  manhood  is  not  hu« 
manized  and  elevated  by  a  distinct,  practical  recognition  of 
their  true  nature  and  relations,  and  hence  they  are  constantly 
at  discord  with  those  principles  of  life  which  j'ield  their  re- 
ward of  greatness,  grandeur  and  strength. 

While  we  contemplate  the  gloomy  picture  which  their  past 
history  and  present  prospects  present,  and  understand  that  it 
is  the  legitimate  result  of  their  poverty  of  Christian  light  and 
spirit,  we  are  grateful  that  our  ancestry  infused  so  largely  the 
needful  element,  and  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  projn- 
ise  us  a  large  future  enterprise.  We  may  look  for  them  to 
bring  us,  in  proportion  to  our  fidelity,  a  division  of  labor  just 
and  profitable,  an  encouragement  to  personal  skill  and  enter* 
prise  as  ample  as  can  be  desired,  a  struggle  for  increased  eleva- 
tion the  most  strong  and  practical ;  and  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  enjoying  perfect  protection,  oppres- 
sive laws  spurned  as  an  enemy  to  human  happiness,  and  what- 
ever conduces  to  the  wealth,  intelligence,  virtue,  peace,  bliss 
of  man,  find  hearty  sympathy  and  support.  When  our  obedi- 
ence is  complete,  our  idea  will  become  a  fact. 

3.  Christianity  has  contributed  largely  to  science  and  learn- 
ing. Learning,  to  be  useful  to  the  highest  extent,  must  be 
free  to  all,  and  untrammeled  by  restrictions  from  church  or 
state.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  man  to  have  knowledge,  the 
whole  race  should  share  the  blessing ;  and  whatever  renders  it 
accessible  to  all,  and  inspires  all  to  seek  its  possession,  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

Learning  has  flourished  among  the  few  at  several  times  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  in  modern  times  there  has  been 
wonderful  progress  in  popularising  and  increasing  knowledge  ; 
and  no  nation  is  more  blessed  in  this  respect  than  ours.  Chris- 
tianity has  perpetually  pressed  on  this  good  work.  It  has 
created  a  thirst  for  knowledge  whenever  it  has  been  heartily 
embraced.  The  efforts  which  are  made,  sacrifices  incurred, 
hardships  endured,  to  acquire  knowledge  in  this  land  are 
unknown  to  the  same  extent,  where  Christianity  has  not  shed 
ber  influence.  She  makes  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  grow  in 
koowledge,  and  where  the  Bible  has  been  the  standard  of 
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religioD,  the  clergy  and  the  cboirfa  have  ever  been  the  warm 
&iei.d5  of  leaming.  TLey  are  ansioas  at  least  to  give  the 
people  light,  if  they  canoot  in  all  cases  give  them  grace,  and 
they  rejoice  to  see  minds  growing  in  intelligence,  and  vigorous 
to  grapple  with  error,  and  search   ibr  the  ibundations  of  truth. 

The  activity  and  earnestness  of  mind  which  Christianity 
induces,  result  in  discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements, 
which  greatly  widen  the  field  of  knowledge  and  increase  the  fa- 
cilities {or  exploring  it.  To  this  we  are  indebted  more  than  to 
any  other  cause  ibr  the  rapid  progress  of  science  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  Perhaps  many  of  the  pioneers  in  science 
have  not  been  practical  Cliristians,  but  they  borrowed  their 
life,  energy  and  capability  from  religion.  Had  they  lived  in 
other  days  or  among  another  people,  but  little  would  have 
been  done  by  them.  Many  rejoice  that  science  is  contributing 
BO  much  to  religion,  and  well  it  may,  for  it  is  religion^s  child* 

Christianity  makes  the  labors  of  the  scholar  or  discoverer  of 
practical  worth  to  man.  Where  is  it  that  the  art  of  printing  is 
most  used  and  most  usefal?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  might  nearly 
as  well  not  have  been  known  in  countries  where  the  open  Bible 
is  not  the  inheritance  of  the  people  ?  The  same  is  true  of 
most  departments  of  knowledge  and  art.  The  spirit  of  love 
lo  all,  desire  for  the  elevation  of  all,  joy  in  the  growth  of  intel- 
ligence among  all  classes,  is  the  onl}*  force  that  carries  into  prac- 
tical use  the  needed  light  that  investigation  calls  down  upon 
the  earth. 

Christian  benevolence  has  erected  the  varied  institutions  of 
learning  which  offer  mental  culture  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Millions  of  money  have  been  expended  to  establish  and  endow 
these  seats  of  learning,  whence  flow  out  streams  of  light  into 
all  walks  of  life,  and  these  millions  have  been  given  because 
the  donors  were  Christians;  and  millions  more  would  be  readily 
given  rather  than  have  the  cause  languish  and  knowledge 
decrease.  Such  events  only  occur  where  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
have  taken  effect.  Christianity  too  offers  a  reward  for  the  fruits 
of  learning.  When  Christianity  is  most  revered,  then  learned 
men  arc  most  honored,  and  their  productions  most  prized  and 
read.     Tiie  current  literature  is  of  a  higher,  stronger  and  more 
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Useful  character  than  elsewhere  succeeds.  Our  whole  system 
of  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university,  is 
watered  and  warmed  into  life  and  vigor,  and  kept  expanding 
and  ripening  by  this  force  of  Christian  earnestness.  The  school 
house  and  college  have  always  been  cotemporary  with  the 
meeting  house  where  the  scriptures  are  expounded,  and  where 
the  latter  is  yet  to  appear  the  former  are  scarcely  found.  We 
know  something  of  what  we  owe  as  a  nation  to  learning.  The 
press,  the  school  house  and  college  are  three  mighty  levers  that 
press  us  forward  more  and  more,  in  strength,  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. But  Christianity  is  the  power  that  furnishes  and  works 
the  levers,  and  to  it  we  should  render  our  thanks.  The  press 
without  this  force  to  direct,  restrain  and  refine,  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  selfish,  sensual  men,  become  an  engine  of  de- 
struction, and  finally  destroy  itself,  while  our  institutions  of 
learning  would  crumble  to  the  dust. 

Coextensive  with  the  rise  of  religion,  has  been  the  increase 
of  learning,  until  the  foster  institutions  of  Christianity  are  the 
acknowledged  seats  of  learning  for  the  world.  Their  presi- 
dents, professors  and  chief  patrons  are  among  the  staunchest 
friends  of  religion,  and  contribute  more  than  any  other  class  to 
fill  the  professions  with  able,  educated  men,  swell  the  ranks 
of  inventers  and  discoverers,  and  make  learning  a  necessity  as 
well  as  a  privilege  to  every  native  of  the  land.  An  ignorant 
man  is  an  object  of  commiseration  to  a  sincere  Bible  reader, 
and  the  deeper  the  sympathy  that  has  at  any  time  prevailed 
with  the  truths  of  scripture,  the  more  earnest  have  been  the  ef- 
forts to  educate  every  accessible  mind.  The  labors  of  Luther, 
WickliflTe,  Tyndal,  Baxter,  and  the  whole  constellation  of  re- 
formers, did  not  more  for  the  progress  of  religion  than  for  learn- 
ing. Every  blow  they  struck  for  the  former,  was  equally  ef- 
fectual in  advancing  the  latter.  Light  as  well  as  piety,  knowl- 
edge and  science  as  well  as  religion,  grew  strong  under  their 
labors  of  love.  Christianity  could  not  sustain  itself  if  it  dis- 
couraged learning;  it  would  be  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
and,  hence,  would  certainly  fall ;  and  learning  never  has  flour- 
ished and  never  can  flourish  for  any  great  length  of  time  with- 
out Christianity.  Knowledge  legitimately  leads  to  wealth,  and 
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the  light  of  revelalinc,  cr  every  effort  to  scale  the  heights  of 
loxywledse  will  be  sccceeccj  by  a  di^raceful  abuse  of  the  at- 
tainmenis  niade,  acd  a  reirosrade,  hnmiliaiing  to  contemplate, 
terminate  their  history.  And  do  we  z»c  kr»w  ihdt  Christianity 
is  the  only  caoral  element  that  will  guard  against  this  result  1 
Where  else  is  the  salt  to  preserve  the  people  from  corruption  ? 
If  we  fail  to  infcse  its  spirit,  its  bgfat  and  love  into  the  moral 
being  of  the  public,  we  shall  &ul  to  progress  in  wisdom,  and 
fail  even  to  maintain  long  our  present  eminence.  And  when 
knowledge  decreases,liberty  will  be  strangled  by  the  crafty  and 
the  cruel,  and  the  star  of  promise  fade  forever  from  the  hori- 
xon  of  our  historv. 

4.  Christianity  is  eminently  serviceable  to  liberty  by  im- 
parting a  love  of  justice  to  the  people. 

It  matters  not  how  perfect  oiay  be  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  a  nation  ;  if  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  does  ixH  approve 
of  the  right,  and  condemn  the  wrong,  there  is  no  security  for 
liberty.  Laws  are  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  book  in  all 
popular  governments,  if  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  does  not 
give  them  force.  Absolutism  or  anarchy  is  a  necessity,  un- 
less the  public  sense  of  justice  is  suflSciently  strong  to  make 
just  laws  of  invincible  power,  and  wicked  ones  as  a  rope  of 
straw. 

Whatever  therefore  creates  a  love  for  justice,  is  essential  to 
give  strength  and  perpetuity  to  liberal  institutions,  and  restrain 
them  from  growing  into  systems  of  refined  tyranny.  Selfish- 
news  will  often  drive  communities  to  adopt  many  wholesome 
laws,  but  the  same  parties  will  violate  them  when  ambition  or 
avarice  can  be  gratified  by  so  doing.     But  love  of  the  right 
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because  it  is  rights  of  justice  because  it  is  just,  will  not*bnly 
make  men  fast  friends  of  righteous  laws  when  conducive  to 
personal  profit,  but  also  when  the  person  must  apparently  suf- 
fer for  his  fidelity.  Need  we  say  that  this  is  the  spirit  which 
Christianity  inculcates  ?  That,  "wherever  it  has  taken  the 
deepest  root,  exerts  the  most  power  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
there  is  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  justice  ?  The  body  of 
Christians  is  still  very  defective,  the  cloak  of  profession  covers 
many  things  that  Jesus  will  not  endorse,  yet  there  is  not  another 
people  on  earth,  where  the  sense  of  justice  is  so  strong,  where 
the  rights  and  interests  of  man  are  so  safe,  as  with  those  who 
ready  believe  and  profess  to  practice  the  teachings  of  the  Bible* 
Remove  from  this  nation  the  convictions  of  justice  and  right 
which  Christ's  teachings  have  inculcated,  and  it  would  not  be 
ten  years  before  the  governmental  force  of  the  nation  would  be- 
come a  most  oppressive  tyranny.  The  tendency  is  constantly 
io  that  direction  when  the  most  positive  restraints  do  not  in- 
tervene. Take  the  cily  government  of  New  York  for  an 
example.  For  the  last  few  years  its  acts  have  been  a  constant 
repetition  of  unjust,  oppressive  usurpations,  and  if  the  moral 
sense  of  the  city  had  not  been  above  that  of  their  rulers,  the 
state  of  things  would  have  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse, 
lu  the  face  of  the  constitution,  humanity,  justice  and  religion, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  ajt  was  passed  by  congress,  but  the  sense 
of  justice  among  the  people  has  rendered  it  a  dead  letter,  and 
worse  than  that,  throughout  all  the  North.  In  this  we  see  the 
tendency  of  governments  to  do  wickedly,  and  the  power  of 
public  sentiment  to  restrain  them.  What  do  officials  care  for 
constitutions,  if  the  people  will  but  endure  the  j'oke  they  put 
upon  them  ?  We  see,  therefore,  how  much  Christianity  has 
had  to  do  in  the  promotion  of  order,  justice  and  liberty  during 
our  nation's  history.  Who  is  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  we 
should  have  been  a  whit  bettenoff  to-day  than  Mexico,  had  not 
the  people  been  taught  justice  from  childhood  by  their  teaeha'9 
of  religion  ?  And  who  is  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  wo  • 
shall  escape  a  yoke  of  tyranny  for  any  considerable  time  in  the 
future,  if  religion  ceases  to  inculcate  this  principle  as  a  duty, 

and  cause  it  to  become  a  pleasure  to  the  generations  into 
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whose  hands  our  national  interests  are  to  fall?  And  who  does 
not  see  that  whenever  the  whole  nation  shall  become  as  just 
as  Christianity  requires,  all  oppression  will  cease,  and  the  rights 
of  the  weakest  of  all  the  people  will  be  as  safe,  as  carefully 
protected,  and  his  improvement  and  happiness  as  faithfully 
promoted,  as  that  of  the  strongest  and  richest  man  of  the 
nation  ?  And  we  think  that  reason,  the  experience  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  our  own  experience,  sustain  the  doc- 
trine that  justice  can  be  promoted  in  no  way  so  efiectually  as 
by  bringing  every  man  under  the  tuition  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  preceding  discussion  brings  us  to  certain  conclusions 
which  we  will  briefly  indicate. 

The  positions  taken  being  true,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  who- 
ever or  whatever  weakens  the  sense  of  religious  responsibility 
among  the  people,  endangers  the  authority  of  law  and  public 
freedom.  When  policy,  expediency,  (as  usually  understood,) 
instead  of  Christian  obligation,  becomes  the  ruling  genius  io 
our  nation's  councils,  dictating  our  laws,  we  shall  fall  rapidly 
from  our  high  position,  because  no  one  will  respect  such  legis- 
lation. They  have  only  a  conventional  value ;  their  binding 
ferce  does  not  rest  upon  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  accidents 
of  the  times.  Those,  therefore,  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
"  higher  law,"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  dignity  and  force 
to  civil  law,  deceive  themselves  and  their  devotees  ;  for  they 
lower  the  dignity  and  destroy  the  force  and  value  of  all  law, 
unsettle  the  idea  of  justice,  and  so  blunt  the  moral  sense, 
that  no  oppression  or  wrong  in  government  will  appear  objec- 
tionable, provided  some  other  party  be  the  victim.  And  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  do  injustice  to  another,  we  throw  down  ev- 
ery moral  barrier  and  give  free  license  to  all  parties  to  do  what- 
ever wrong  they  have  power  to  do ;  that  is,  we  pass  from  re- 
publicanism to  tyranny.  Freedom  and  equality  originated  in 
the  idea,  and  is  sustained  by  th^conviction,  that  all  laws  which 
are  fit  to  be  enacted,  or  ought  to  be  obeyed,  are  clothed  with 
a  higher  authority  than  the  State  can  give  either ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause Christianity  makes  the  claims  of  this  higher  sanctionim- 
perative,  that  security  to  man  is  more  certain  when  it  has  ob- 
tained, than  when  the  civU  arm  is  without  its  support.     All 
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Ae  oppressions  of  the  earth  have  occurred  for  want  of,  or  in 
defiance  of,  the  "  higher  law,"  and  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  enactments  of  the  ruling  power  are  not  sub- 
ject to  a  trial  before  the  bar  of  conscience,  or  claims  of  God. 

Every  desire  to  escape  from  the  test  of  moral  conviction  is 
treasonable ;  every  efibrt  made  to  popularize  the  notion  of  such 
exemption  is  a  deadly  war  against  every  element  in  our  na* 
tional  polity  that  distinguishes  us  as  a  free  people.  When  the 
conviction  predominates  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land  do  not  receive,  and  do  not  need  the  sanction  of  moralityi 
that  constitution  and  those  laws  will  be  no  longer  a  restraint  to 
crime  and  oppression.  Brute  force  becomes  their  only  sanc- 
tion, and  selfishness  their  only  interpreter.  With  what  grief, 
then,  must  we  look  upon  the  fact  that  a  largo  number  of  our 
prominent  statesmen,  and,  strange  to  tell,  many  prominent 
clergymen,  have  advocated  the  unchristian  doctrine,  and  now 
give  it  the  sanction  of  their  names.  The  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  is  perfectly  in  agreement  with  the  mur- 
derous law  to  which  they  attempted  to  give  force.  Despair- 
ing of  gaining  the  least  sympathy  or  sanction  from  God  or 
Christianity,  of  course  the  crime  could  not  well  be  finished 
without  excluding  them  from  the  jury,  and  enjoining  upon  them 
perfect  silence.  But  just  as  far  as  they  succeeded,  they  sap- 
ped the  foundation  of  all  that  is  just,  humane  and  republican 
in  our  national  character  and  institutions.  In  their  misguided 
zeal  to  conciliate  a  petulant  portion  of  the  nation,  they  sacri- 
ficed the  anchor-hope  of  humanity. 

If  we  have  not  been  mistaken  in  this  whole  discussion, 
those  who  honor  Christianity  most  highly,  promote  it  with 
most  earnestness,  and  practice  it  most  faithfully,  are  the  best 
friends  and  patrons  of  civil  liberty.  Their  principles  secure 
respect  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  all  men  ;  their  motives 
rise  above  the  honors  or  profits  of  party  supremacy ;  their  in- 
tegrity can  be  relied  upon  in  an  evil  hour,  when  fidelity  to  hu- 
man rights  costs  reputation  or  life  ;  their  influence  is  constant- 
ly making  men  more  worthy  of,  more  capable  of  enjoying, 
more  earnest  in  desiring,  more  manly  in  using,  the  blessings  of 
liberty.   They  work  in  the  laboratory  of  human  progress,  purir 
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fying,  perfecting  the  elements  of  society,  charging  them  with 
principles,  purposes  and  motives,  which  work  out  the  good  of 
humanity.  The  Christian  may  say  but  little  about  politicSf 
may  be  a  teacher  of  youth,  the  parent  of  sons  and  daughters, 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  the  author  of  lectures  to  young  peo- 
ple, or  the  editor  of  a  religious  paper,  and  yet  wield  a  more 
potent  influence  for  the  good  of  the  State,  than  Presidents  or 
Senators.  He  works  the  primitive  veins  of  wealth,  sows  the 
seed  with  much  less  noise  and  bustle  than  is  made  in  the  har- 
vesting, but  with  certainty  deciding  the  nature  of  the  crop.  It 
is  in  view  of  this  that  we  should  be  jealous  of  the  efltwts  of 
Catholics  and  infidels  to  exclude  religion  from  our  public 
^schools.  These  are  the  nurseries  of  national  character,  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  of  State.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant 
for  a  few  hundred  thousand  foreigners,  who  have  come 
into  our  midst  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Christian  influence  on  civil 
institutions,  to  demand  that  the  fountain  of  Christian  light  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  these  invaluable  blessings,  to  be  en- 
joyed nowhere  else,  should  be  banished  from  our  public  schools; 
nor  is  it  the  spirit  of  manly  independence  to  yield  to  this  un- 
reasonable demand.  Sectarian  notions  may  well  be  rejected 
from  these  youthful  assemblies,  but  the  morality,  the  essential 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  without 
great  damage  and  loss.  But  infidelity  is  glad  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  for  it  hates  the  strict  morality  of  religion,  and  is 
blind  to  the  dependence  of  civil  liberty  upon  this  system  of 
truth.  The  Catholic  hates  the  light  because  it  rescues  the 
conscience  of  the  people  from  the  dictation  of  the  priests,  and 
terminates  the  reign  of  that  oppressive  hiearchy.  We  must 
meet  this  state  of  things  with  fortitude,  keep  the  Bible  open 
before  the  youth,  preserve  its  light  and  spirit  in  social  life,  and 
the  whole  lump  of  foreign  matter  may  at  length  be  leavened. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  by  Christians  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  the  mighty  West,  is  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  our  present 
history.  Statesmen  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  in  their  race 
for  oflSce  and  patronage,  but  one  youthful  missionary  in  that 
growing  field  does  more  to  give  permanence  to  republicanism, 
than  a  regiment  of  such  demagogues.     The  $-50,000  contrib- 
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uted  recently  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  $100,000  by 
the  N.  S.  Vresbyterians,  to  erect  houses  of  worship  in  the 
West,  is  not  only  a  contribution  to  reh'gion,  but  preeminently 
to  liberty. 

As  it  regards  our  duty  to  foreign  lands,  no  doubt  we  can  do 
niore  to  propagate  republicanism,  by  sending  abroad  the  BiblCf 
the  colporteur,  the  religious  teacher,  than  all  our  armies  or  na- 
vies can  do.  The  missionary  societies  are  greater  propagan- 
dists of  republicanism  than  any  other  agency  employed.  If 
the  money  which  is  expended  for  the  army  and  navy  were 
thrown  into  the  treasury  of  religion  <br  a  few  years,  the  na- 
tions of  the  old  world  would  very  soon  be  as  free  as  ourselves. 
The  expense  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  if  incurred  to  enlight- 
en, Christianize  the  people  there,  they  might  have  been  rescued 
from  their  political  wretchedness  and  made  in  truth  free  and 
happy.  We  have  only  to  secure  the  character  which  Chris- 
tianity nurtures  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  terminate  the 
despotisms  which  oppress  them,  and  extend  liberty  from  the 
rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  What  a  glorious  sight  it  would 
be  for  this  rich,  active,  prosperous,  powerful  people  to  bend 
their  chief  energies  to  the  elevation,  instruction  and  reform  of 
humanity — the  world  over !  How  soon  progress  would  be 
visible  in  all  quarters  of  the  field !  We  would  not  ask  for 
money  from  the  public  treasury ;  but  such  a  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  work  as  shall  concentrate  the  be- 
nevolence, patriotism  and  enterprise  of  the  people  as  individ- 
uals, in  carrying  to  every  nation,  to  every  pers9n,  that  light, 
that  influence,  which  will  both  give  them  freedom  and  fit  them 
to  enjoy  it. 


Art.  m.— exposition  OF  1  CORINTHIANS  VII,  14. 

For  the  onbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving 
wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband :  else  were  your  children  unclean ;  but 
now  are  they  holy. 

In  looking  at  this  verse  and  comparing  it  with  the  context, 
we  perceive, 
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1.  That  it  is  designed  as  an  argument  why  a  convert  from 
haethenism,  if  a  man,  should  not  put  away  his  pagan  wife,  or 
if  a  woman,  should  not  separate  herself  from  her  pagan  hus- 
band. 

2.  That  the  persons  spoken  of  are  no  other  than  lawful 
husband  and  wife,  being  so  designated  and  spoken  of  through- 
out the  entire  context  as  well  as  in  the  verse  before  us. 

3.  That  while  the  terms  unclean  and  holyj  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse,  are  antithetical,  the  words  sanctified  and  holtf  are 
radically  the  same  word  in  the  original ;  so  that  the  holiness  of 
the  children,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  the  same  thing,  as  the 
sanctification  of  the  unbelieving  parent. 

4.  That  the  declaration  of  tho  apostle  is  not,  as  some  have 
it,  that  the  unbelieving  one  "  is  regarded  as  sanctified,"  or 
^^  proved  to  be  sanctified,"  but,  as  correctly  given  in  the  com- 
mon version,  ^'  is  sanctified."  So  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  it  is  "  else  loere  your  children  unclean,"  not  "  else  would 
they  be  considered  "  or  "  made  to  appear  unclean." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  may  be  asked.  What,  then,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  verse  ? 

It  is  evident  it  cannot  mean  that  the  unbelieving  husband  or 
wife  is  converted  by  continuing  with  a  companion  who  is  a 
believer ;  for  this  is  not  always  true.  And  even  if  it  were, 
"  the  end  of  the  verse  would  not  correspond  to  the  beginning 
and  a  manifest  inconsequence  would  arise;"  for  children, 
who  are  regenerate  now  the  parents  are  together,  could 
not,  of  course,  become  unregenerate  in  consequence  of  any 
separation  that  might  occur  ;  though  the  apostle  declares  they 
would,  i£  sanctified  denotes  a  change  of  heart. 

It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  holiness  of  the  children  cannot 
signify  that  they  form  a  part  of  God's  people  and  so  are  enti- 
tled to  baptism  ;  for  in  this  case,  the  unbelieving  parent,  and 
a  heathen  at  that,  would  become  one  of  God's  people  and 
entitled  to  baptism  in  consequence  of  his  having  and  living  with 
a  Christian  companion ;  it  being  upon  this  that  his  sanctifica- 
tion, whatever  that  may  be,  depends.  And  more  than  this,  it 
would  fellow  that  if  the  unbelieving  parent  were  not  thus  ren- 
dered eligible  to  baptism,  the  children  would  not  be. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  holy  cannot  mean  legitimate  ;  for  then 
mmctified  would  mean  legitimated^  and  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
would  run  thus :  ''the  unbelieving  husband  is  made  (not  it 
regarded  or  proved  to  be)  a  legitimate  husband  by  the  continu- 
ance of  his  Christian  wife  with  him ;  and  the  unbelieving  wife 
is  legitimated  by  being  allowed  to  remain  with  her  Christian 
hosband."  But — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  word  no 
where  else  in  the  new  Testament  has  this  meaning ;  and  pass- 
ing over  the  question  how  an  unbelieving  husband  can  be 
made  a  lawful  one  by  his  wife's  continuing  with  him,  or  how 
the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  children  already  born  can 
depend  ijpon  the  continuance  together  or  the  separation  of  their 
parents — ^this  interpretation  supposes  the  legitimacy  of  the 
union  of  the  parents  to  be  a  matter  of  question ;  whereas,  the 
apostle^s  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are 
truly  husband  and  wife.  It  makes  Paul  introduce  as  an  argu- 
ment in  &vor  of  continuance  together  of  husband  and  wife, 
the  idea  that,  by  their  continuing  together,  their  union  (assumed 
to  be  a  lawful  one)  would  be  legitimated. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  any  of  the  generally  received 
interpretations  of  the  veise,  of  which  these  are  the  most  com- 
moDy  as  giving  us  the  true  form  of  the  thought  that  lay  in  tlie 
apostle's  mind. 

In  venturing  an  exposition  of  our  own,  we  would  inquire^ 
In  what  may  the  sanctification  of  the  unbelieving  husband  or 
wife  consist  ?  It  is  evident,  if  it  does  not  consist  in,  it  certain- 
ly depends  upon,  continuance  and  intercourse  with  a  believing 
companion.  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  in  his  wife, 
L  e.  in  case  she  does  not  separate  herself  from  him  ;  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  in  her  husband,  i.  e.  if  he  does 
not  put  her  away.  The  sanctification  referred  to  is  something 
naturally  if  not  necessarily  resulting  from  and  connected  with 
the  continuing  together  of  the  two  parties,  and  of  which  the 
unbelieving  party  would  seem  to  be  deprived  if  cut  off  firom 
the  society  of  the  other.  It  is  not  conversion,  as  facts  abun- 
dantly testify.  It  is  not  meetness  for  baptism ;  for  this  is  also 
contrary  to  facts  as  well  as  to  the  entire  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  universal  sense  of  Christendom.     It 
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is  not  a  legitimating  of  the  union ;  for  the  apostle  is  speaking 
only  of  persons  who  are  lawfully  united.  May  it  not,  then, 
refer  to  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  believing  companion, 
through  which  the  heathen  party  may  be  converted  and  saved  ? 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  tfie  apostle  says,  a  verse  or 
two  farther  on,  "  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou 
shalt  save  thy  husband?  or  how  knowest  thou, O  man,  whether 
thou  shalt  save  thy  wife  ?"  By  separating  herself  from  her 
heathen  husband,  the  Christian  wife  would  evidently  withdraw 
from  him  the  sanctifying  influence  of  her  daily  life  ;  whereas, 
if  she  continue  with  him  "  and  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with 
her,"  he  is  necessarily  "sanctified,"  i.  e.  brought  und^^"  Chris- 
tian influence,  if  not  converted.  Just  so  the  heathen  wife.  If 
she  be  put  away,  she  is  shut  out  from  Christian  influence, 
immured  in  paganism  and  left  to  mingle  wholly  with  idolators ; 
whereas,  if  her  Christian  husband  allow  her  to  remain  with 
him  and  shs  be  willing  to  do  so,  her  principles  are  Christian- 
ized, her  character  refined,  and  if  she  does  not  become  a 
Christian  indeed,  she  cannot  but  be  more  or  less  bettered  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view  by  her  pious  husband's  influence.  She 
is  sanctified  in  her  husband. 

This  certainly  would  seem  to  be  a  good  and  apostolic  reason 
for  the  continuance  together  of  husband  and  wife,  although  the 
one  may  be  a  believer  and  the  other  an  unbeliever.  It  is  also 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  context,  with- 
out our  being  compelled  to  put  any  forced  construction  upon 
the  word  a/ia^w.  For  if  this  be  the  import  of  sanctified^  the 
meaning  of  holy  in  the  close  of  the  verse  must  be  substantially 
the  same,  while  that  oi. unclean  is  the  opposite.  The  latter 
clause  would  thus  read,  •*  Else  would  your  children  be  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  grace — cut  oflT  from  the  influence  of 
Christian  counsels  and  example ;  but  now  they  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  them."  Their  enjoyment  of  them  evidently  de- 
pends upon  the  continuance  together  of  the  parents.  But  un- 
der what  circumstances  would  they  be  deprived  of  them? 
Would  it  be,  as  the  common  punctuation  of  the  verse  implies, 
in  case  the  unbelieving  Az/^tand  were  not  sanctified,  as  well  as 
in  case  the  unbelieving  wife  were  not  ?     This  would  be  con- 
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Irary  to  facts  ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  ihe  heathen  wives  whom 
the  Jews  married  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  under  Ezra, 
when  they  were  put  away,  "  such  as  were  born  of  them" 
were  put  away  also ;  so  among  the  Greeks,  when  a  separation 
between  husband  and    wife  took  placr,  the  little  ones  went 
with  the  mother  and  became  sharers  of  her  fortune  and  lot  in 
life.    It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  that  the  apostle  alludes.     And 
if  so,  the  clause  eUe  were  your  children  unclean  can  have  no 
reference  whatever  to   the  idea  of  the  unbelieving  husband's 
not  being  sanctified  by  his  Christian  wife,  but  wholly  to  the 
fact  of  the  unbelieving  wife's  not  being  allowed   to  continue 
with  her  Christian  husband  and  be  under  the  influence  of  his 
sanctifying  walk   and  conversation.     If  she   is  put  away,  the 
little  ones,  ra  rixva^  going  as  they  would  with  her,  would  be 
UDcleao — excluded  from  Christian  society  and  influence  ;  but 
in  case  she  be  allowed  to  continue  with  her  Christian  husband, 
as  the  apostle  advises  should  be  done,  they  are  hol)'^  in  the 
same  sense  that  she  is  holy.     The  verse,  we  conceive,  should 
therefore  be  punctuated  thus :  "  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is 
sanctified  in  his  wife  ;  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  in 
her  husband,  else  were  your  children  unclean  ;  but  now  they 
are  holy."     And  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  may  be  thus  ex-    . 
pressed.     The  Christian  wife  should  not  separate  herself  from 
her  idolatrous  husband  if  he  is  willing  to  live  with  her ;  for  if 
she  remain  with  him  he  is  brought  under  the  hallowing  influ- 
ence of  her  pious  counsels  and  example,  and  may  through  these 
be  saved.    Nor  should  the  Christian  husband  put  away  his 
heathen  wife;  for  if  she  be  allowed  to  continue  with  him  and 
share  his  Christian  society,  she  is  almost  necessarily  made  a 
better  woman  thereby;  but  if  she  were  not  allowed  to  remain, 
not  only  would  she  herself  be  cut  off  from  the  means  of  grace, 
but  the  little  ones,  going,  as  they  of  course  would,  with  her, 
would  be  abandoned  to  paganism  too  ;  whereas,  as  it  now  is, 
they  are  surroqnded  by  influences  for  good  from  the  Christian 
father,  and  as  they  grow  up  will  be  likely  to  be  kept  from  de- 
basing and  soul-ruining  companions  and  creeds,  and  perhaps 

through  his  instrumentality,  be  saved. 
21 
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Art.   IV.— the    "CONFLICT  OF  AGES,"  AND  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  NATIVE  DEPRAVITY. 

[The  following  article  is  from  the  author  of  the  essay  on  *'The  Atonement," 
inserted  in  the  Jan'y  No.  of  the  Quarterly.  It  is  intended  as  a  "Continuation 
of  that  discussion,  though  modified  probably  somewhat  by  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Beecher's  book.  It  will  be  found  that  this  article  presents  a  review  of 
the  "  Conflict^  while  the  review  of  Beecher  in  the  Jan'y  No.,  was  principally 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  his  harmonizing  theory  of  I're-ezistence.] 

It  13  a  principle  in  philosophy,  that  there  is  no  beginning 
or  change  of  existence  without  an  adequate  cause.  WLe.i, 
therefore,  we*  witness  some  new  and  striking  phenomenon,  we 
are  disposed  not  only  to  investigate  it,  but  also  its  antecedents. 
Changes  in  nature  are  often  the  effect  of  causes  which  have 
been  imperceptibly  operating  for  ages.  The  liurricaiie  blast, 
the  volcanic  eruption,  the  devouring  earthquake,  astonish  the 
world  by  the  suddenness  of  the  disaster,  not  less  than  by  their 
fearful  ravages.  Sa  in  society.  A  revolution  that  convulses 
a  nation,  a  continent,  may  be  the  sudden  result  of  influences 
long  at  work. — Napoleon  was  far  from  being  the  primary  or 
chief  agent  in  the  revolutions  of  his  daj'.  A  crisis  had  arrived 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  Napoleon  was  simply  the  man 
for  the  hour.     The  same  law  holds  in  morals,  in  theologj*. 

The  appearance  of  the  "  Conflict  of  Ages,"  under  the 
circumstances,  will  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  book  excites  attention,  not  so  much  from  any  originality 
it  possesses  :  indeed,  views  resembling  its  principal  theory 
have  had  votaries  and  advocates  in  every  age,  from  Pj-thagoras 
down.  But  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  one 
of  the  clearest  thinkers,  one  of  the  most  profound  theologians, 
an  esteemed  and  influential  New  England  Congrcgationalist 
pastor,  after  twenty  years'  study,  should  sincerely  and  earnestly 
propose  the  theory  of  Fre-cxistcncc  as  being  the  only  mode  of 
adjusting  the  great  theological  controversies  of  the  last  fifteen 
centuries,  is  surelj^  a  fact  worthy  of  some  consideration.  It  i^ 
a  problem  to  be  solved.  In  reading  the  book,  it  has  chiefly 
attracted  our  attention. 
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The  "  conflict"  has  existed  not  merely  in  one  mind.  It  is 
a  conflict  of  many  minds,  of  many  ages.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  it  has  divided  the  theological  world  into  two  exti*emes. 
Augustine  -a<ad  Pelagius  were  the  first  of  Christian  theologians 
to  mould  and  shape  the  con  trovers)'',  and  thej*^  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exponents  of  the  controversy  that  has  subsisted  to  this 
day.  Not  that  all  have  fully  adopted  the  views  of  either; 
manj'  efforts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them,  though  with 
little  success.  The  extreme  position  either  of  Augustine  or 
Pelagius  has  been  substantial!}'  taken  by  most  controversalists. 
And  this  in  the  main  has  been  the  conflict — a  conflict  of 
extremes. 

This  conflict  has  been  productive  of  much  evil,  it  has  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  Christian  progress.  It  has  agitated  the  world 
long  enough.  In  some  way  it  must  cease.  Dr.  Beecher  under- 
takes to  show  how  it  may  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  adjustment 
he  proposes,  in  the  tlieory  of  rrc-cxhtcnce,  we  do  not  now  wish 
to  discuss.  Abler  minds  are  already  occupied  with  that. 
The  humbler  task  before  us  is  to  give,  from  the  materials 
furnished  by  Dr.  B.,  a  concise  view  of  the  conflict ;  that  the 
reader  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  estimate  the  exigency  of 
the  case — to  judge  whether  some  such  theory  as  that  of  pre- 
existence  must  be  adopted,  or  whether  there  is  some  other 
alternative.  We  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  his  citations,  not 
raerclv  on  account  of  their  bearing  upon  his  mind,  but  for 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  their  appropriateness  to  others.  As 
already  intimated,  the  author  of  the  "  Conflict"  is  not  alone  in 
his  difficulties.  Multitudes  have  struggled,  and  are  struggHng 
with  the  same.  Dr.  Beecher  deserves  their  thanks  for  the 
clearness  and  force  with  which  he  has  given  expression  to 
their  sentiments. 

"  Pelagius,"  saysKnapp,  [T/tcol.  p.  290,]  "not  only  denied 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  the  ])fnjsical  propagation 
of  human  depravity.  He  taught  that  the  moral  nature  of  man 
is  unaltered,  and  that  man  is  now  entirely  in  the  same  state  in 
which  Adam  was  created."  Modern  Unitarians  hold  the  same 
views.  Says  Dr.  Ware,  [''Covflict  of  Ages,"  p.  141],  <*  Man 
is  bv  nature — ^l)v  which  if?  to  be  understood   as  he  is  born  into 
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the  world,  Qs  he  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator— innocent 
and  pure  ;  he  is  by  nature  no  more  incUntd  or  disposed  to  vice 
than  to  virtue^  and  is  equally  capable,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
his  faculties,  and  with  the  common  assistance  affurded  him,  of 
either."  Says  Dr.  Burnap,  "  Every  human  soul  comes  from 
the  hand  of  God  pure,  as  was  Adam ;  without,  indeed,  any 
decided  character,  but  capnble  of  virtue  and  holiness,  though 
exposed  to  temptation  and  sin."     Discourse  XXI, 

Such  is  the  Unitarian  view  of  man's  present  state  by  nature  ; 
'*  pure  as  was  Adam,"  '*  no  more  inclined  or  disposed  to  vice 
than  to  virtue,  equally  capable  in  the  ordinary  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  with  the  common  assistance  afforded  him,  of  either." 
We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  representation  is 
Scriptural,  or  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to  others.  It  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  human  depravity,  as  acknowledged  by  Unitarian 
controversalists  themselves.  Says  Dr.  Burnap,  "  The  sinful- 
ness **  of  mankind  no  man  in  his  senses  has  ever  pretended  to 
deny.  No  man  liveth,  and  sinneth  not."  No  human  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Savior,  has  ever  lived  long  enough 
to  develop  the  moral  nature,  without  being  conscious  of  having 
done  wrong."     Quoted  in  "  Covfiict,^^  p.  62, 

Dr.  Dewey  slates  the  Unitarian  belief  as  follows  :  "  We  be- 
lieve in  human  depravity;  and  a  very  serious  and  saddening 
belief  it  is,  too,  that  we  hold  on  this  point.  We  believe  in  the 
very  great  depravity  of  mankind, — in  the  exceeding  deprava- 
tion of  human  nature.  We  believe  that  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked !  We  believe  all 
that  is  meant  when  it  is  said  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
that  all  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts,  were  evil,  and  only  evil  continually  !  We  believe  all 
that  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  heathen  world  in  his  time,  *There  is  none  righteous, 
no,  not  one  ;  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God  ;  they  have  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  or  is  a  doer  of  good,  no,  not  one ; 
with  their  tongues  they  use  deceit,  and  the  poison  of  asps  is 
under  their  Tips  ;  whose    mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness 
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and  the  way  of  peace  ihey  have  not  known,  and  there  is  lo 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  !'  We  believe  tliat  this  was  not 
intended  to  be  taken  without  qualifications,  lor  Paul,  as  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  made  quahfications.  It 
was  true  in  the  general.  But  it  is  not  the  ancient  heathen 
world  alone  that  we  regard  as  filled  with  evil.  We  believe 
that  the  world  now,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  a  very,  a  very  bad 
world  ;  that  the  sinfulness  of  the  world  is  dreadful  and  horrible 
to  consider  ;  that  the  nations  ought  to  be  covered  with  sack- 
cloth and  mourning  for  it ;  that  they  are  filled  with  misery  by 
iu  Why,  can  any  man  look  abroad  upon  the  countless  miserie» 
inflicted  by  selfishness,  dishonesty,  slander,  strife,  war  ;  upon 
the  boundless  woes  of  intemperance,  hbertinism,  gambling, 
crime ;  can  any  man  look  upon  all  this,  with  the  thousand 
minor  diversities  and  shadings  of  guilt  and  guilty  sorrow,  and 
feel  that  he  could  write  any  less  dreadful  sentence  against  the 
'  world  than  Paul  has  written.  Not  believe  in  human  depravity, 
great,  general,  dreadful  depravity  !  Why,  a  man  must  be  a 
fool,  nay  a  stock,  or  a  stone,  not  to  beUeve  in  it !  He  has  no 
eyes,  he  has  no  senses,  he  has  no  perceptions,  if  he  refuses  to 

believe  in  it !"      Controversial  Discourses,  2T*  ^^ — ^®* 

The  views,  denominated  Unitarian,  Socinian  or  Pelagian,  of 
the  condition  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  havenot  satisfied  their  own  advocates,  much  less  others. 
All  eflfbrts  to  render  consistent  and  harmonious  their  own 
conflicting  representations  have  been  unavailing  ;  still  more  so, 
to  harmonize  their  system  with  scripture  and  experience.  Turn 
we  now  to  the  other  extreme. 

Augustine  taught  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his 
posterity  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  so  that  in  consequence  of  it  all 
are  born  under  condemnation,  exposed  lo  eternal  death,  from 
which  death,  however,  God,  by  an  absolute  decree,  and  by 
irresistible  grace  delivers  a  part.  Knapi^s  TheoL  p.  290. 
"  Augustine,"  "  Conflict  "  p.  308  *'  held  to  a  mysterious  unity 
of  all  men  in  Adam,  such  that  in  reahly  they  all,  as  included 
in  him  in  a  common  nature,  sinned  together  with  him,  and  thus 
tocurred  the  forfeiture  under  which  they  are  born."  In  his 
itctractiofu,  Augustine  says  :  "  Infants   belong  lo  the  human 
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nature,  and  arc  cuiltv  of  orioina]  sin,  because  human  vatu 
sinned  in  our  iirst  parents."  Again  :  "  In  that  one  all  ha^ 
sinnc(U  as  all  died  in  liim.  For  those  who  were  to  be  many  i 
themselves  out  of  him,  were  them  one  in  him.  That  si 
therefore,  would  be  his  only,  if  no  one  had  proceeded  from  bin 
But  now  no  one  is  free  from  his  fault  in  whom  was  the  commt 
naturey     Ep.  186,  c.  6. 

But  what  is  meant  by  oil  sinning  in  Adam  f  Augustine  di 
not  always  make  his  doctrine  perfectl}'  clear.  Hence  man 
of  his  professed  disciples  have  assumed  that  task  for  hin 
Here  is  an  effort  from  Odo  of  Tournay,  who  became  s 
Archbishop  in  the  middle  ages,  and  may  be  taken  as 
specimen  of  theological  spccuhilion  on  the  subject.  Reraemb< 
it  is  an  crplajiatioji  of  an  essential  point  in  the  masterlj''  iheor 
before  us. 

**  How  does  the  sin  of  nature  differ  from  personal  sin  ? 

Two  kinds  of  sin  are  spoken  of,  that  of  nature  and  personj 
sin.  The  sin  of  nature  is  that  with  which  we  were  born,  an 
which  we  derive  from  Adam,  in  whom  we  all  sinned.  F< 
my  mind  was  in  him  as  a  part  of  the  whole  species,  but  not  a 
a  person  ;  not  in  my  individual  nature,  but  in  thi  commo 
nature.  For  the  common  nature  of  all  human  minds  in  Adai 
was  involved  in  sin.  And  thus  every  human  mind  is  blamabl 
with  respect  to  its  persoiu  Thus  the  sin  by  which  we  siniio 
in  Adam  is  to  me  a  sin  of  nature, — in  Adam  a  personal  sii 
In  Adam  it  was  more  criminal,  in  me  less  so :  for  I,  who  am 
did  not  sin  in  him,  but  that  which  I  am.  I  did  not  sin  in  hiir 
but  this  essence  which  I  am.  I  sinned  as  the  genus  man,  nc 
as  the  individual  Odo.  I  sinned  as  a  substance,  not  as  ; 
person ;  and  because  my  substance  does  not  exist  but  in  i 
person,  the  sin  of  my  substance  is  the  sin  of  one  who  is  : 
person,  but  not  a  personal  sin.  For  a  personal  sin  is  one  whicl 
I,  who  am,  commit,  but  this  substance  which  I  am  does  no 
commit ;  a  sin  in  which  I  sin  as  Odo,  not  as  the  genus  man 
in  which  I  sin  as  a  person,  and  not  as  a  nature ;  but,  because 
there  is  no  person  without  a  nature,  the  sin  of  a  person  is  als< 
the  sin  of  nature,  but  not  a  natural  sin."     Bib.  T'c^  Pat,,  rol 
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This  erplanatian  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  doctrine  put 
forth  a  while  ago  respecting  American  Slavery^  and  which  has 
so  much  soothed  many  minds  greatly  troubled  on  account  of 
ihe  immoralities  of  the  sj'stem.  They  were  assured  that 
slavery  is  an  organic  sin^  and  therefore  individual  slaveholders 
are  not  soguihy  for  its  practice.  Doubtless  pro-slavery  doctors 
can  explain  such  distinction  with  equal  acutcness  and  satisfac- 
tion as  Odo  of  Tournay  could  elucidate  Augustine's  theologj'. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  it  is  well  known  that 
Augustine's  theological  sj'stcm,  has  had  a  wide  prevalence  in 
the  church  ever  since  his  day.  He  stands  as  the  representative 
of  the  "  Old  School,"  of  *'  High  Calvinism,"  down  to  the 
present.  We  present  a  few  quotations  from  the  principal 
authorities  in  proof. 

The  Freoch  confession  contains  the  following :  **  We  believe 
that  all  the  oflfspring  of  Adam  are  infected  with  this  contagion, 
which  we  call  original  sin ;  that  is,  a  stain  spreading  itself  by 
propagation,  and  not  by  imitation  only,  as  the  Pelagians 
thought.  •  •  •  Wc  believe  that  this  stain  is  indeed  bin,  because 
that  it  makelh  every  man  (not  so  much  as  those  little  ones 
txcej)tcd,  which  a^  yet  lie  hid  in  their  mother^  s  womb  J  deserting  of 
eternal  death  before  God."  Harmony,  p.  172.  With  this 
agree  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  confessions 
of  Belgia,  Augsburg,  the  Moravian  confession,  and  the 
Westminster  Assembl}'.  The  latter  teach  that,  "A corrupted 
nature  was  conveyed  from  our  first  parents  to  all  their  posterity. 
From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are  utterly  indisjwscd, 
disabkd,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  transgressions."  Of  this  cor- 
rupted nature  they  say :  **  Both  itself  and  all  the  motions 
thereof  arc  truly  and  properly  siji.*^ 

"  To  illustrate  their  ideas  of  the  activity  and  of  the  power 
of  this  depraved  nature,"  says  Bcecher, ""  they  resort  to  the 
inosl  striking  material  analogies.  It  is  like  a  glowing  furnace, 
constantly  emitting  flames  and  sparks  ;  a  fountain  sending  out 
polluted  streams.  It  is  a  seed  or  seed-plot  of  sin.  Original 
sin,  by  which  it  is  thus  corrupted,  is  a  stain  or  infection 
pervading  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.     It  is  a  noisome  root,  out 
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of  which  do  spring  most  abundanlly  all  kinds  of  sin.  They 
do  not  regard  it  as  merely  a  propensity  to  sin,,  which  is  not  of 
itself,  but  assert  emphatically  that  it  is  truly  and  properly  sin, 
and  exposes  those  in  whom  it  is,  even  before  they  have  acted 
at  all,  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal  death."  Covfiict^  pp. 
70,71. 

Nor  are  such  the  obsolete  speculations  of  by-gone  ages,  but 
are  still  earnestly  cherished  and  propagated  by  Old  School 
theologians  ;  thus  showing  themselves  to  be  the  true  disciples 
of  their  great  master,  Augustine.  We  give  a  few  citations. 
Says  Haldane  :  "  In  opposition  to  all  such  infidel  reasonings, 
[he  is  opposing  Prof.  Stuart  and  the  New  School]  it  is  becom- 
ing in  the  believer  to  say,  1  fully  acknowledge,  and  I  humbly 
confess,  on  the  testimony  of  mj'  God,  that  lam  guilty  of  AdanCs 
sin.  The  difficulty  that  some  persons  feel  on  this  subject  arises 
from  the  s'lpposilion  that,  though  the  sin  of  the  first  man  is 
charged  on  his  posterity,  yet  it  is  not  theirs.  But  the  Scrip- 
lures  hold  it  forth  as  ours  in  as  true  a  sense  as  it  was  Adam^sJ** 

Dr.  Woods  'teaches  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  man, 
anterior  to  knowledge  or  choice,  a  proneness,  or  propensity  to 
sin,  which  is  **  in  its  own  nature  sinfuU^^  "  the  essence  of  moral 
cyi/,"  "  the  sum  of  all  tluU  is  vile  and  hatefulJ*^  Works,  vol.  IL 
p.  33G. 

Says  Dr.  Hodge :  "  God  regards  and  treats  all  men,  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  existence,  as  out  of  fellowship  with 
himseK,  SiS  having  fojfeitcd  his  favor.  •  •  •  Men  begin  to  cueist 
out  of  communion  with  God.  This  is  the  fact  which  no  sophistry 
can  get  out  of  the  Bible,  or  the  history  of  the  world.  Paul 
tells  us  why  it  is.  It  is  because  we  fell  in  Adam  ;  it  is  for 
the  offence  of  one  man  that  all  thus  die.  The  covenant  being 
formed  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  his 
posterity, — in  other  words,  Adam  having  been  placed  on  trial 
not  for  himself  only,  but  also  for  his  race ; — his  act  was,  in 
virtue  of  this  relation,  regarded  as  our  act.  God  withdrew  from 
us,  as  he  did  from  him." 

Nor  does  this  theory  pertain  merely  to  old  school  Calvinism. 
Arminianism  also  comes  in  for  its  share.  Arminius  himself 
held  "that  the  will  of  man,  with  respect  to  true  good,  is  not 
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only  wounded,  braised,  infirm,  crooked  and  attenuated,  but  it 

is,  likewise,  captivated,  destroyed  and  lost;    and  has  no  power 

whatever^  except  such    as  is  excited    by  grace."       Watson's 

TheoL  Inst,  vol,  IL,  p.  46.     Watson  classes  the   Arnainians, 

in  their  views  of  native  depravity,  with  the  Augsburg  conies- 

sion,  the  French  calvinists,  the  calvinjstic  church  of  Scotland, 

and  Calvin  himself;  and  remarks  "  that  it  is  an  entire  delusion 

to  represent  this  doctrine,  as  is  often  done,  as  exclusively  cal- 

vinistic."    pp.  47 — 4S.     It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 

the  old  Arminians,  while  admitting  man's  utter  natural  inability 

as  resulting  from  the  fall,   taught  that  through  Christ,  all  are 

endowed  Wilh full  gracious  ability  to  obey  the  Gospel;  while 

ihe  Calvinists  limited  the  gracious  abihty  to  the  elect. 

So  much  for  the  Augustinian  view  of  native  depravity. 
Wiibout  stopping  to  test  it  by  Scripture  or  experience,  as  we 
are  now  dealing  with  dogmatical  history,  not  with  argument ; 
we  pass  to  notice,  in  the  hght  of  Dr.  Bcecher's  citations,  the 
workings  of  the  Augustinian  theory  in  and  upon  the  minds  of 
these  who  have  adopted  it. 

Here,  the  first  fact  we  meet  is,  that  the  ablest  advocates  of 
the  theory  in  question,  admit  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  dictates 
of  the  human  mind.  Says  Dr.  Woods :  "  But  how  is  this 
proceeding  just  to  Adam's  posterity?  What  have  they  done, 
before  they  commit  sin,  to  merit  pain  and  death  ?  •  •  •  Here 
our  wisdom  fails.  JVe  aj)i)hj  in  vain  to  human  reason,  or  human 
cmciousncss,  for  an  answer."  He  admits  that  it  is  ^^  contrary 
t(i  tlie  dictates  of  our  fallible  minds^  Wood^s  Works.  Vol.  IL 
p.  315. 

Suys  Powal :  "What  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
our  wretched  justice  than  to  damn  eternally  an  infant,  incapable 
of  volition,  for  an  offence  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
share,  which  was  committed  six  thousand  vears  before 'he 
Was  born  ?  Certainly  nothing  shocks  us  more  rudely  than  this 
ilocirine :  and  yet,  without  this  all  is  mystery, — the  most  incom- 
prehensible to  ourselves."  Here  is  a  virtual  admission  that  such 
proceeding,  as  viewed  by  our  minds,  is  unjust.  So  Abelard 
frankly  admits,  but  claims  that  it  is  not  unjust  in  God,  simply 
l>ccausc  it  is  according  to  His  will.    Oj/era,  p.  395.     Dr.  Hodge 
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expressly  declares,  that  these  dealings  of  God  with  our  race 
cannot  be  "  explained  on  the  common  sense  jyrinciples  of  moral 
government."  Frin.  Rev.^Apr.p.  318.  Even  Calvin  concedes 
the  same,  "  that  nothing  is  more  remote  from  common  sense  than 
that  on  account  of  the  ofTence  of  one  man  all  should  be  made 
guilty,  and  so  the  sin  of  one  become  the  sin  of  all."  • 

Similar  references  might  be  made  to  any  extent,  but  these 
are  suflBcient  to  show  that  the  Augustinian  theory,  notwith- 
standing its  great  prevalence,  is  admitted  by  its  supporters  to 
be  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  the  human  npind,  its  perceptions 
of  justice,  and  to  common  sense.  What  then  must  be  the 
consequences  of  its  general  propagation  and  reception  ?  It  is 
well  for  the  world,  that  all  the  consequences  which  might  be 
logically  deduced  from  error,  do  not  always  flow  from  it,  in 
practice.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  trace  some  of  them,  which 
have  been  moft  pernicious.  That  the  effects  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  equally  disastrous,  is,  in  our  view,  owing  to  no  re- 
deeming qualities  in  the  doctrine. 

Dr.  Beecher,  in  describing  the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  the 
New  School  Theology  in  this  country,  remarks :  "  The  occasion 
of  its  commencement  was  the  interruption  of  the  plain,  direct 
and  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  inability  of  the  sinner  to  perform 
the  spiritual  duties  9f  repentance  and  faith,  upon  which  his 
salvation  was  suspended  by  God.  This  doctrine  was  carried 
out  logically.  In  New  England,  to  a  great  extent,  the  practice 
of  urging  sinners  to  immediate  repentance  and  faith,  as  reason- 
able and  practical  duties,  had  ceased.  •  •  •  The  consciences 
of  sinners  were  thus  quieted,  and  urgent  calls  to  immediate 
repentance  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Meanwhile, 
errors  of  various  kinds  were  rolling  in  like  a  flood."  "Conifer," 
pp.  160,  161. 

In  England  there  was  a  like  result.  Says  Andrew  Fuller : 
"  My  father  and  mother  were,  dissenters  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion ;  and  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mr.  Eve,  a 
Baptist  minister,  who,  being  what  is  here  termed  high  in  his 

•  "  Quum  a  communi  eensu  nihil  magis  sit  remotum,  quam  ob  unius  calpam 
fieri  omneo  reas,  et  ita  peccatum  fieri  commune."  Inst  11. 1,  5. 
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sentiments,  or  tinged  with  fabe  Calvinism,  had  little  or  nothing 
to  say  to  the  unconverted.  •  •  •  Outward  services  might  be 
required ;  such  as  an  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and 
abstinence  from  gross  evils  might  be  enforced ;  but  nothing 
was  said  to  thecn  from  the  pulpit  in  the  way  of  warning  them 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  inviting  them  to  apply  to 
Christ  for  salvation."     Quoted  in  Cotijlict,  pp.  161,  162. 

We  will  quote  none  of  the  many  hard  things  which  have 
been  uttered  respecting  this  doctrine,  by  its  opposers,  both  of 
the  Calvinistic  and  other  persuasions.  We  choose  to  refer  to 
the  experience  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  gifted^  minds,  who 
bave  sincerely  believed  it,  to  note  its  operations  upon  them. 
We  regard  their  cases  but  as  specimens  of  multitudes. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  John  Adams,  afterwards  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  his  original  purpose  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry,  but  doctrinal  difficulties 
prevented.  In  his  diary,  under  date  of  August  22, 1756,  he  says: 
"  My  inclination,  I  think,  was  to  preach  ;  however,  that  would 
not  do.  •  •  The  reason  of  my  quitting  divinity  was  my  opinion 
concerning  some  disputed  points."  The  exercises  of  his  mind 
on  "  these  disputed  points,"  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  an 
entry  in  his  diary  but  a  week  before,  as  follows  : 

*•  If  one  man  or  being,  out  of  pure  generosity  and  without 
any  expectation  of  returns,  is  about  to  confer  any  favor  or 
emolument  upon  another,  he  has  a  right  and  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  in  what  manner  and  by  what  means  to  confer  it.  •  • 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  being  is  the  original  cause  of 
pain,  sorrow  or  suflfering,  to  another,  voluntarily,  and  without 
^provocatiofi,  it  is  injurious  to  that  other,  whatever  means  he 
employ,  and  whatever  circumstances  the  conveyance  of  the 
injury  might  be  attended  with.  Thus,  we  are  equally  obliged 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  information  he  has  given  us  of 
our  duly,  whether  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds  and  bodies, 
or  by  a  supernatural  revelation.  For  an  instance  of  the  latter, 
let  us  take  original  sin.  Some  say  that  Adam's  sin  was  enough 
to  damn  the  whole  bun^an  race,  without  any  actual  crimes 
committed  by  any  of  them.  Now,  this  guilt  is  brought  upon 
them  not  by  their  own  rashness  and  indiscretion,  not  by  their 
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own  wickedness  and  vice,  hit  by  the  Supreme  Beivg.  His  guilt 
brought  upon  us  is  a  real  injury  and  misfortune,  because  it 
renders  us  worse  than  not  to  be  ;  and,  therefore,  making  us 
guilty  on  account  of  Adam's  delegation,  or  representing  all  of 
us,  is  not  in  the  least  diminishing  the  i?ijury  and  ijijiisticej  but 
only  changing  the  mode  of  convej-ance." 

The  other  illustration  we  will  adduce  is  the  case  of  John 
Foster,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  Dissenters. 
lie  felt  constrained  to  admit  the  Augustinian  views  ;  but  they 
drove  him  to  Universalism,  and  well  nigh  to  despair.  His 
feelings  are  so  eloquently  expressed,  and  his  deductions  from 
the  premises  so  logical,  that  we  quote  at  length.  They  bear  a 
fearful  significance,  that  should  be  deeply  pondered. 

"  Then  think  of  maiit — his  nature,  his  situation,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  brief  sojourn  and  trial  on  earth.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  make  light  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Supreme  Judge  against  a  severe  chastisement,  of  whatever 
moral  nature  we  may  regard  the  infliction  to  be.  But  still, 
what  is  man  ?  He  comes  into  the  world  uith  a  nature  fatally 
corrupt^  and  powerfully  tending  to  actual  evil.  He  comes  with 
a  crowd  of  temptations  adapted  to  his  innate  evil  propensities. 
He  grows  up  (incomparably  the  greater  proportion  of  the  race) 
in  great  ignorance  ;  his  judgment  weak,  and  under  numberless 
beguilements  to  error,  while  his  passion  and  appetites  are 
strong  ;  his  conscience  unequally  matched  against  their  power, 
— in  the  majority  of  men,  but  feebly  and  rudely  constituted.*  •  • 

"  Now,  ihh  creature  thns  constituted  and  circinnsfanced,  passes 
a  few  fleeting  years  on  earth, — a  short,  sinful  course,  in  which 
he  does  often  what,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  and  ill- 
disciplined  judgment  and  conscience,  he  knows  to  be  wrong, 
and  neglects  what  be  knows  to  be  his  duty,  and  consequenlly, 
for  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  guilt,  widely  different  in 
different  offenders,  deserves  punishment.  But  endless  punish- 
ment !  hopeless  misery  through  a  duration  to  which  the 
enormous  terms  above  imnmncd  will  bo  nothin;:: !  I  acknowl- 
edge  my  inability  (I  would  say  it  reverently)  to  admit  this 
belief,  together  with  a  hcVuf  in  the  divine  good7iesSy — the  belief 
that  *  God  is  love,'  that  his  tender  mercies  arc  over  all  his 
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works.    Goodness,  benevolence,  charity,  as  ascribed  in  supreme 
perfection  to  Him,  cannot  moan  a  quality  foreign  to  all  human 
conceptions  of  goodness.     It  must  be  something  analogous  in 
principle  to  what  himself  has  defined  and  required  as  goodness 
in  his  moral   creatures,  that,   in  adoring  the  divine  goodness, 
we  may  not  be  worshipping  an  *  unknown  God  !'     But,  if  so, 
how  would   all  our  ideas  be  confounded  while  contemplating 
him  bringing,  of  his  own  sovereign   will,  a  race  of  creatures 
into  existence  in  such  a  condition  that  they  certainly  will  and 
must, — musty  by  their  Tiature  and  circumstavccs^ — ^go  wrong  and 
be  miserable,  unless  prevented  by  especial  grace,  wJdch  is  the 
privilege  of  only  a  small  proportion  ofthem^  and  at  the  same  time 
affixing  on  their  delinquency  a  doom  of  which  it  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  highest  archangel's  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  horror  !'*     Quoted  in  Conflict,  pp.  150,  151. 
Again  he  says  :  **  It  would  be  a  transcendently  direful  con- 
templation, if  I  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
misery.     It  amazes  me  to  imagine  how  thoughtful  and  benev- 
olent men,  believing  that  doctrine,  can  endure  the  sight  of  the 
*prescnl  world,  and  the  history  of  the  past.     To  behold    suc- 
cessive and  innumerable  crowds  carried  on  ifi  the  mighty  im-' 
pulse  of  a  depraved  nature^  which  they  are  impotent  to  reverse,  and 
to  which  it  is  not  the  will  of  God,  in  his  sovereignty,  to  apply  the 
ofdy  adequate  power,  the  withholding  of  which  consigns  them  inC" 
vUably  to  th^ir  doom  ;  to  see  them  passing  through  a  short  term 
of  mortal  existence  (absurdly  sometimes   denominated  a  j;ro- 
hation,)  under  all  the  world's  pernicious  influences,  with   the 
addition  of  the  malign  and  deadly  one  of  the  great   tempter 
and  destroj^er,  to  confine  and  augment  the  inherent  depravity, 
on  their  speedy  passage  to  everlasting  woe  ; — I  repeat,  I  am, 
without  pretending  to  any  extraordinary  depth  of  feeling,  amaz- 
ed to  conceive  what  they  contrive  to  do  with  their  sensibility, 
and  in  what  manner  they  maintain  a  firm  assurance  of  the  Dl' 
\\\\e  goodness  and  justice,''''    Reply  to  a  young  Clergyman,  p.  290. 
In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  system,  he  remarks  :  "  To 
me  it  appears  a  most  m}^steriousl3'  awful  economy,   ovcrsjrrcad 
with  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shaded     Conflict,  p.  152. 

We  cannot  here  forbear  to  give  an  extract  showing  how  the 
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same  system  was  regarded  by  a  mind  so  elevated  as  that  of 
Dr.  Channing. 

"  I  know  that  Calvinism  is  embraced  by  many  excellent 
people,  but  I  know  that  on  some  minds  it  has  the  most 
mournful  effects ;  that  it  spreads  over  them  an  impenetrable 
gloom,  that  it  generates  a  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear,  that  it 
chills  the  best  affections,  that  it  represses  virtuous  eflfort,  that 
it  sometimes  shakes  the  throne  of  reason.  On  susceptible 
minds  the  influences  of  the  system  is  always  dreaded.  If  it 
be  belicvedt  I  think  there  is.  ground  for  a  desjyondence,  bordering 
071  insanity.     If  I,  and  my  beloved  friends,  and  my  whole  race, 

• 

have  come  from  the  hands  of  our  Creator  wholly  depraved, 
irresistibly  propense  to  all  evil,  and  averse  to  all  good, — if  only 
a  portion  are  chosen  to  escape  from  this  miserable  stale,  and 
if  the  rest  arc  to  be  consigned  by  the  Being  who  gave  us  our 
depraved  and  wretched  nature  to  endless  torments  in  inextin- 
guishable flames, — then  I  do  think  that  nothing  remains  but 
to  mourn  in  anguish  of  heart ;  then  existence  is  a  curse,  and 
the  Creator  is 

O,  my  merciful  Father  !  I  cannot  speak  of  thee  in  the  lan- 
guage which  this  system  would  suggest.  No  !  thou  hast  been 
too  kind  to  me  to  deserve  this  reproach  from  my  lips.  Thou 
hast  created  me  to  be  happy ;  thou  callest  me  to  virtue  and 
piety,  because  in  these  consists  my  felicity ;  and  thou  wilt  de- 
mand nothing  from  me  but  what  thou  givest  me  ability  to  per- 
form."     Channing'* s  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p,  S5S. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  be  able  to  form  some  tolerable 
estimate  of  Dr.  Beecher's  strait.  He  cannot  adopt  the  Pela- 
gian view  of  man's  native  condition.  With  the  Arminian  and 
new  school  doctrines  he  has  little  sympathy,  and  does  not  give 
them  much  attention.  He  has  been  trained  in  High  Calvinism, 
and  feels  constrained  to  receive  its  fundamental  principles. 
But  he  is  not  satisfied.  To  his  mind  there  is  in  the  common 
representations  an  irreconcilable  conflict;  and  he  must  have 
relief  in  some  way.  He  seeks  this  relief  in  the  theory  of  Pre- 
cxis'tence, — that  we  all  existed  in  a  former  state,  ip  which  we 
sinned  and  fell,  and  consequently  enter  the  present  life  under 
condemnation,  and  exposed  to  eternal  death.     We  will  not  in- 
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quire  here,  whether  such  was  the  only  alternative  before  hina, 
whether  he  was  really  driven  to  any  such  extremity,  (for  an  ex- 
trenoity  it  will  be  considered) ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce him  inconsistent.  His  book  has  been  roughly  handled, 
and  chiefly  by  his  brethren  of  the  High  Calvinistic  school;  but 
we  would  ask,  in  all  candor,  whether  it  is  becoming  in  them  to 
reproach  him,  or  charge  his  system  with  absurdity  ?  Who  of 
them  can  show  his  argument  to  be  illogical,  or  that  it  is  not  at 
least  as  well  based  in  reason,  scripture  or  experience,  as  their 
own  ?  Let  any  such  show  the  contrary,  if  they  can.  We 
confess,  that  in  our  view,  their  ill  humor  betra3^s  the  weakness 
of  their  cause.  Others  of  them  preserve  a  dignified  silence, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  more  prudent  expedient.  The 
author  of  the  "  Conflict,"  having  adopted  the  fundamentals  of 
high  Calvinism  as  sound,  and  being  a  candid,  discriminating, 
untrammelled,  and  powerful  thinker,  he  is  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  resorts,  as  the  only  mode  of  relief,  to  the  theory 
of  Pre-existence. 

To  us  there  is  in  all  this  something  highly  suggestive.  The 
high  calvinistic  view  of  native  depravity,  and  the  connected 
doctrines  is  unsatisfactory.  Abstruse  metaphysics,  tradition, 
the  authority  of  venerable  names  has  given  it  a  long  and  ex- 
tensive sway ;  but  it  will  not  bear  the  light  of  candid  and 
thorough  investigation.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  fall;  and 
the  appearance  of  Beecher's  book,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  no  insignificant  index  of  its  fate. 

Beecher,  though  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Old  School  theolo- 
gy, and  after  a  life's  study  of  the  system,  under  the  most  fav- 
orable circumstances,  perceives  its  absurdity,  and  shrinks  not 
from  the  consequences  of  avowing  his  convictions.  After  a 
thorough  leview  of  the  various  modes  of  expounding  the  sj's- 
tem,  he  remarks : 

"  Such  then  has  been  the  response  of  the  human  mind  to 
the  theory  of  Augustine,  and  that,  too,  after  centuries  of  earnest 
and  profound  discussion.  And  what  is  the  fair  import  of  all 
this  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  problem  that  they  have  undertaken 
to  solve  involves  conditions  that  render  it  an  absurd  and  impos' 
i'Me  problem  f     What  is  the  problem  ?     It  is  to  show  how  the 
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humnn  race  could  have  forfeited  their  rights  as  new-created 
minds  before  they  enter  this  world.  His  problem  is  as  if  all 
ihe  algebraic  skill  of  ages  were  required  to  be  expended  on  the 
equation  X  square  plus  X  equal  minus  7,  as  given  by  inspiration. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  ever  reach  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults ;  for  the  equation  is  absurd  and  impossible.  Nor  would 
it  be  any  better  to  say  that  we  must  receive  it  as  a  profound 
mystery  ;  for  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  and  we 
can  see  that  it  is  absurd  and  impossible."  p.  303. 

The  opposite  view,  the  Unitarian  or  Pelagian,  is  equally 
objectionable,  if  not  to  reason,  j-et  to  the  clearest  teachings  of 
revelation  and'  human  experience.  And  so  the  ivorld  has 
vibrated  from  extreme  to  extreme.  No  wonder  tliat  a  refuge 
is  sought  in  some  such  theory  as  that  of  Pre-existence. 

But  before  we  shall  puzzle  our  brains  long  in  attempting  to 
solve  an  obviously  absurd  problem,  we  will  rather  question 
the  claim  set  up  to  its  inspiration.  Before  we  are  driven  to 
adopt  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Pre-existence,  beset  with  so 
many  and  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties,  we  must  take  a 
more  careful  survey  of  the  premises.  Does  revelation,  or 
experience  require  us  to  believe,  that  we  are  born  into  this 
world  sinners,  under  a  forfeiture  of  the  divine  favor,  ex})osed 
to  the  wrath  of  God  forever  ?  Experience  knows  nothing  of  it, 
reason,  moral  sensibility,  common  sense  repudiate  the  senti- 
ment, as  shown  from  the  preceding  references,  and  as  might 
be  sliown  by  innumerable  others,  even  of  those  who  hold  it 
theoretically.  If  sustained,  then,  it  must  be  solely  on  the 
authority  of  scriptural  revelation. 

This  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss. 
But  we  would  ask,  where  in  the  Scriptures  is  such  a  doctrine 
taught?  If  it  is  one  of  pure  revelation,. then  philosophy  and 
tradition  are  not  to  be  adduced.  The  dicta  of  Augustine  and 
Calvin,  and  Woods  and  Hodge  are  but  ojnniojis  of  men  like 
ourselv^es. 

The  Scriptures  do  indeed  recognize  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  fearful  prevalence  of  natural  and  moral  evil  among  men, 
the  universal  power  of  sin  in  all  ages,  and  the  nccessil}^  of  an 
entire  moral  change  in  the  hearts  ol' all  sinners.     But  it  is  saitl, 
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(hat  in  conceding  thus  much,  we  yield  essentially  the  same  as 
that  claimed  by  ihc  Old  School.  **  The  thing  done,"  saj^s 
Beecher,  "  is  this,  as  agreed  on  both  sides.  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  act, — an  act  preceding  the  personal  existence 
of  all  men, — has,  in  some  way,  brought  it  to  pass  that  all  men, 
without  fail  in  any  one  case,  do  sin  and  come  into  a  state  of 
utter  and  endless  ruin,  unless  they  are  saved  from  it  by  super- 
natural and  special  grace.  •  *  In  this  fact,  it  is  said, — a  fact 
conceded  by  both  sides, — the  main  and  great  difficulty  lies." 
Itp.  173,  174.  Says  Dr.  Woods:  "What  difference  does  it 
make,  either  as  to  God's  character  or  the  result  of  his  proceed- 
ings, whether  he  constitutes  us  sinners  at  first,  or  knowingly 
places  us  in  such  circumstances  that  we  shall  certainly  become 
sinners,  and  that  very  soon.  Must  not  God's  design  as  to  our 
being  sinners  be  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and 
must  not  the  final  result  be  the  same?  Is  not  one  of  these 
states  of  mankind  fraught  with  as  many  and  as  great  evils  as 
the  other?  What  ground  of  preference,  then,  would  any 
man  have?'*      Vol.  11.  pp.  359 — 360. 

Is  this  so  ?  Is  there  no  essential  difference  between  the  two 
positions?  To  us  it  seems  that  this  is  the  very  g^^  of  the 
controversy  ;  and  which,  in  the  real  conflict  of  ages,  has  been 
greatly  and  strangely  overlooked.  This,  as  before  remarked, 
we  cannot  now  discuss,  but  simply  suggest,  as  indicative  of 
our  mode  of  relief.  That  all  who  arrive  at  the  period  of  ac- 
countability, do  become  sinners,  universal  experience  shows. 
That  there  is  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  the  first  sin 
of  Adam  and  the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity,  must  be  admitted, 
or  the  authority  of  such  passages  of  scripture  as  Rom.  6  ;  12 
— 19,  must  be  utterly  rejected.  But  is  this  the  same  as  that 
all  or  any  are  horn  sinners^  or  necessarily  become  such,  and 
hence  are  inevitably  exposed  to  eternal  wrath  ?  We  all  suffer. 
The  righteous,  the  innocent  suffer.  This  none  will  deny.  But 
13  all  suffering  punishnient  ?  Does  all  suffering  imply  the  guilt 
of  the  sufferer  ?     Most  assuredly  not. 

But  do  not  Rom.  5  :  12 — 19  and  other  passages  teach,  that 
Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us  ;  or  that  by  virtue  of  our  connec- 
tion with  him  we  are   either  bo:n  sinners,  or  necessarily  be- 
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come  such?  Not  at  all.  No  fair  interpretation  can  deave 
such  a  sentiment  from  them.  It  is  an  abuse  of  Scripture  to 
attempt  to  engraft  upon  it  any  such  theory.  They  Icach^that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  fallen 
state  of  his  posterity;  not  ihat  we  are  guilty  of  his  sin,  not 
that  we  sinned  in  him,  not  that  we  are  guilty  for  having  the 
constitution  with  which  we  were  born.  They  teach  that  all 
become  sinners,  not  from  necessity,  but  voluntarily,  of  their 
own  choice.  All  sin  is  voluntary,  every  being  in  a  state  of 
probation  is  a  moral  agent,  free,  responsible  for  his  conduct, 
and  condemned  for  his  own  transgressions  alone.  Such  is  the 
uniform  scriptural  representation.  No  passage,  fairly  construed, 
teaches  any  opposite  doctrine.     So  it  appears  to  us. 

We  admit  there  are  difficuhies  pertaining  to  this  subject. 
There  are  difficulties  with  reference  not  only  to  the  origin  of 
evil,  but  also  to  its  existence  at  all,  which  finite  minds  are  un- 
able to  solve,  which  they  may  never  be  able  to  solve.  But 
difficulties  are  not  absurdities.  By  the  pressure  of  one  there 
is  no  need  of  being  driven  to  the  other.  With  the  former, 
Scripture,  reason,  experience  abound  ;  but  never  with  the  lat- 
ter. Since  one  is  a  sinner,  is  it  immaterial  how  he  became 
such,  whether  by  his  own  act,'  or  Adam's  or  God's  ?  When 
one  suffers,  is  it  all  the  same,  whether  his  suffering  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  punishment,  or  a  calamity,  or  persecution  ? 
Because  one  is  affected  by  his  connection  with  his  progenitors, 
is  that  the  same  as  being  chargeable  with  their  acts  ?  However 
others  may  regard  this  matter,  there  is  to  our  view  between 
these  representations  a  deep,  a  wide,  a  radical  difference. 

While,  then,  there  are  poiuts  in  Scripture  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, there  are  more  and  harder  in  the  theories  and  systems 
of  men.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak 
not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them."  "  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light."  We  turn 
from  the  mystifications  of  human  philosophy  to  that  precious 
word,  and  read  such  assurances  as  ihe  following.  «*  The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son :    the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him. 
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and  the  wickedness  of  ihe  wicked  shall  be  upon  him."  "  That 
servant  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy 
of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  "  What  could  have  been  done  more 
to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it?"  With  -such 
principles  before  us,  from  the  word  of  God  we  can  have  little 
regard  for  the  peculiar  tenets  of  High  Calvinism.  We  feel 
little  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  state  anterior  to  this  life  to 
solve  the  problems  of  our  present  existence. 


Art.  v.— the   BDINS  OF  NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON.* 

The  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  among  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  evanescent  character  of  earthly  glory. 
In  their  day  they  were  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  inhabi-  * 
tants,  and  since  then  they  have  been  the  theme  of  historians, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  To  the  Christian,  too,  they 
possess  more  than  a  passing  interest.  We  find  them  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  recorded  there,  and  when  they  are  spoken  of  they 
immediately  recall  to  mind  Jonah,  Sennacherib,  the  captive 
Israelites,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  people  of  Judea,  Daniel 
and  Cyrus.  And  yet,  while  these  cities  which  were  once  so 
vast  and  glorious,  have  continued  to  be  the  objects  of  so  much 
interest  that  their  ruins  have  been  carefully  sought  by  every 
passing  traveler,  the  exact  sites  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
for  centuries  unknown.  To  the  thoughtful  Christian,  however, 
this  fact,  although  striking,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise ;  for  he 


•(I  )  Nineveh  and  its  remains,  &c.,  by  Austen  HJLayard,  Esq.,  D.C.  L.5 
2  vols.  pp.  326—373.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putman,    1852. 

(2.)  Discoveries  among  thb  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  •  •  •  a 
second  expadition,  &c.,  by  Austen  H.  Layard,  M.  P.  pp.  586.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1853. 
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remembers  the  fearful  denunciations  uttered  against  them  b) 
the  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Nahum  ;  and  while  will 
others  he  sees  in  their  fall  the  mutability  of  human  greatness, 
he  finds  in  their  utter  desolation  an  additional  proof  of  the 
truth  of  that  book  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes. 

Among  the  more  prominent  travelers  who  in  recent  times 
have  visited  the  supposed  site  of  these  cities,  we  may  notice 
Major  Keppell,  Capt.  Mignan,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  and 
Messrs.  Rich,  and  John  Silk   Buckingham.     These   have  all 
thrown  some  light  on  the  condition  of  these   interesting  cities. 
But  the  latest  and  most  important  information  we  have  con- 
cerning them,  is  from  the  indefatigable  and  valuable  research- 
es of  Austen  Henry  La3^ard,  the  author  of  the  works  which 
form  the  foundation  of  this   article.     It  appears  that,  in  1S39 
and  1840,  he  had,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ainsworth,  visited 
Syria,    Asia   Minor,    and   Chaldea.     They  passed    over  the 
mounds  of  Nebbi  Ynues  and  Kouyunjik,  opposite  Mesul ;   and 
in  floating  down  the   Tigris  on  leaving  that  city,  the  ruins  of 
Nimroud  especially  attracted  their  attention,  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  then  formed  the  design  of  thoroughl}''  examining,  whenever 
it  might  be  in  his  power,  these  singular  ruins. 

Before  he  obtained  this  opportunity,  M.  Botia,  French  consul 
at  Mosul,  had,  in  1842,  made  some  excavations  in  the  mound 
Kouyunjik  without  any  important  results.  Mr.  Layard  wrote 
to  him,  advising  him  to  proceed,  and  directing  his  attention  to 
Nimroud  ;  but  M.  Botta  preferred  excavating  in  the  mound  of 
Khorsabad,  where  he  met  with  more  success,  and  as  Mr.  Lay- 
ard observes,  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  discovering  the 
first  Assyrian  monument. 

In  November  1845,  Mr.  Layard,  having  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  (now  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,) 
the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  able  to  carry 
out  his  cherished  purpose.  His  preparations  for  the  expedition 
were  speedily  completed,  and  carrying  with  him  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Turkish  Embassy,  he  soon  arrived 
in  Mosul.  In  that  city  he  found  thit  Mr.  Rassam,  the  English 
vice  consul,  and  Mr.  Ross,  a  British  merchant,  readily  entered 
into  his  views ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  cntcriiiG:  on  a  diflicuU 
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work,  and  hence  acted  with  caution.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  Pasha,  and  presented  to  him  the  letters  with  which  he 
had  been  furnished  ;  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  say  nothing 
about  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

Having  secretly  procured  a  few  tools,  and  engaged  a  mason 
at  the  moment  of  departure,  he,  with  Mr.  Ross,  a  Ciuvass  and 
a  servant,  left  Mosul  for  Nimroud,  November  8th,  with  the 
professed  intention  of  hunting  wild  boars.  Arriving  at  a 
neighboring  village  in  the  evening,  he  made  a  confidant  of  a 
Sheik  of  the  Jehesh  Arabs,  whose  name  was  Awad  or  Abd- 
Allah.  From  him  he  received  information  respecting  the 
mound,  and  Mr.  Layard  offered  him  regular  employment  and 
the  situation  of  superintendent  of  the  workmen  if  the  exper- 
imental excavations  should  prove  successful,  which  offers  were 
accepted  bj"^  Awad,  who  volunteered  to  walk  during  the  night 
to  a  village  three  miles  distant  to  procure  workmen. 

Soon  after  day,  Mr.  Layard   and  his  party  walked  to  the 
ruins,  accompanied  by  Awad  and  six  Arabs  who  had  agreed 
to  work  for  him.     His  first  care   was  to  examine  the  external  /i^Jt^^. 
nppearance  of  the  mound.     Broken  pottery  aid  fragments  of  ^ 

bricks,  inscribed  with  the  cuneiform  (or  wedge-shaped)   char- 
acter, were  strewed  on  every  side.     The  Arabs,  astonished  at 
the  objects  he  was  examining,   brought  him  a  piece  of  a  bas- 
relief,  and  Awad  led  him  to  a  piece  of  alabaster  which  appeared  o^W^-^ 
above  the  soil,  and  on  digging  down  the  face  of  this,  it  proved        .       / 
to  be  the  upper  part  of  a  large  slab.     Setting  all  his  men  at     "-^^C^ 
work  around  it,  they  soon  uncovered  a  second,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  the  ends  of  ten  were  laid   bare.     They  were 
disposed  in  a  square  form,  and  were  evidently  the  walls  of  a 
chamber,  an  opening  at  the  north  west  corner  being  the   door 
way.      He  next  dug  down  and  uncovered  the  face  of  the  stones, 
and  found  that  the  center  of  each  was  occupied  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  cuneiform  character. 

Leavin":  half  his  workmen  here,  he  took  the  other  half  to  the 
south  west  corner  of  the  mound,  which  had  a  steep  face,  and    a^^^Jj  { 
dug  into  it.     They  soon  came  to  a  similar  wall  of  slabs,  bearing     }  n^f  ^, 
inscriptions  in  the  same  character,  but  the  slabs  having  been 
exposed  to  intense  heat,  were  cracked,  and  threatened  to  fall 
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in 'pieces  as  soon  as  uncovered.  The  next  morning,  baviuj 
increased  the  nuinb^r  oflils  workmen  by  hiring  five  Turcomam 
who  apphed  fur  employment,  he  continued  his  excavationa 
He  first  dug  out  the  earth  from  the  interior  of  the  chamber  ol 
which  the  walls  had  been  discovered  on  the  previous  day,  and 
on  reaching  the  bottom  he  found  that  the  slabs  were  eight  feet 
high,  and  that  the  floor  was  paved  with  smaller  slabs  than  those 
whicli  formed  the  walls,  and  that  these  pavement  slabs  bad 
inscriptions  on  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  sides.  Among 
the  rubbish  near  the  floor  were  several  ivory  ornaments  on 
which  were  traces  of  gilding. 

Up  to  the  13th  he  continued  to  uncover  slabs  containing 
inscriptions,  but  had  not  found  any  sculptures.  On  the  14th, 
he  went  to  Mosul  to  see  the  Pasha,  and  tell  him  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  That  functionary  had  heard  of  the  excavations, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  supposed  that  bur- 
ied treasure  was  the  object.  Mr.  L.  proposed  that  an  agent 
should  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  precious  metals 
that  should  be  found,  and  then  as  the  Pasha  did  not  object  to 
the  continuance  of  the  work,  Mr.  L.  engaged  some  Nestorian 
Chaldeans  whom  he  found  at  Mosul,  and  returned  to  the  ruins 
on  the  19lh. 

On  the  2Sth  they  had  uncovered  the  top  of  another  wall 
of  slabs,  and  digging  down  on  the  north  face  of  two  of  these, 
the  first  bas-reliefs  were  exposed  to  view. 


r^J 


.        **  On  each  slab  were  two  bas-reliefs,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  band 
j^    of  inscriptions.    The  subject  on  the  upper  part  of  No.  1  was  a  battle  scene. 
<7j'  -^^Two  chariots,  drawn  by  horses  richly  caparisoned,  were  each  occupied  by 
.  V  A^-^V  a  group  of  three  warriors ;  the  principal  person  in  both  groups  was  beardless, 
and  evidently  an  eunuch.     lie  was   clothed  in  a  complete   suit  of  mail,  and 
wore  a  pointed  helmet  on  his  head,  from  the  sides  of  which  fell  luppcts  cov- 
,*>y«f  rj   ering  the  ears,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  neck.    The  left  hand,  the 
*     arm  being  extended,   grasped  a  bow  at  full  stretch  ;  whilst  the  right,  draw- 
ing the  string  to  the  ear,  held  an  arrow  ready  to  be  discharged.     A  eecond 
warrior  urged,  with  reins  and  whip  lo  the  utmost  of  their  speed,  three  horses, 
^   who  were  galloping  over  the  plain.     A  third,  without  helmet,  and  with  flow- 
^ ;   iug  hair  and  beard,  held  a  shield   for  the  defence  of  the  principal  figure. 
Under  the  horses'  feet,  and  scattered  about  the  relief,  were   tlie  conquered, 
wounded  by  the  arrows  of  tlic  conquerors.     I  obsen'ed  with  surprise  the  ele- 
gance and  richness  of  the  ornament,  the  faithful  and  delicate  dclincatioo  of 
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the  limbs  and  muscles,  both  of  the  men  and  horses,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ut  displayed  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  the  general  composition.  • 
•  •  •  •  Unfortunately  the  slab  had  been  exposed  to  fire,  and  was  so 
mch  injured  that  its  removal  was  hopeless.  The  edges  had,  moreover,  been 
cot  away,  to  the  injury  of  some  of  the  figures  and  of  the  inscription ;  and 
tt  the  next  slab  (No.  2)  was  reversed,  it  was  evident  that  both  had  been 
immgfat  from  another  building.  This  fact  rendered  any  conjecture,  as  to  the 
origin  and  form  of  the  edifice  we  were  exploring,  still  more  difficult" 

The  lower  bas-relief  on  No.  1,  represented  the  siege  of  a 
castle  or  walled  city,  while  No.  2  was  occupied  by  similar 
subjects, 

Mr.  L.  was  of  course  rauch  gratified  by  this  discovery,  and 
was  disposed  to  continue  his  work  with  renewed  vigor,  but 
ibat  very  evening  he  was  informed  by  the  captain  ot  the  troops 
near,  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  the  Pasha,  order- 
,  ing  him  to  stop  the  excavations.  On  Mr.  L.  going  to  Mosul, 
the  Pasha  pretended  that  he  had  not  given  such  orders,  but 
yet  under  various  pleas  he  positively  prohibited  his  proceeding 
with  his  work.  By  the  exercise  of  caution,  and  the  use  of 
fiction,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  scruple  in 
employing,  he  continued  to  employ  a  few  men  secretly,  and  // ,'.  yj.fff 
shortly  after  uncovered,  first,  a  pair  of  small  winged  lions,  and  /\,  ,^  j  ,.. 
then  a  human  figure  nine  feet  high.  /  ^ 

He  was  now  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  sculptures  in  the  "^"^^      ^' 
mound,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to  his  patron,  Sir  S.  Canning, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the    discovery,   and  to  urge  him  to  pro- 
cure a  firman  from  the  Pasha  to  prevent  any  further  interfer- 
ence from  the  local  authorities. 

A  change  in  the  government,  before  the  arrival  of  the  fir- 
man, enabled  him,  on  Jan.  If,  to  resume  more  extensive  ex- 
cavations, when  he  discovered  more  bas-reliefs ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  resumed  his  labors,  when  he  was  again  hindered  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Cadi  and  Mufti  of  Mosul ;  and  although 
his  curiosity  was  now  at  its  height,  he  was  obliged  to  stop. 
About  the  middle  of  February,  he  again  ventured  to  employ 
a  few  men  at  the  ruins,  but  after  a  few  days  the  discover}''  of  / 

an  enormous    human   head   belonging  to  a  winged  lion,   but  '^ -'^'  *"*^* 
^hich  the  Arabs  believed  to  be  the  head  of  Nimrod  ftmself, 
kd  to  another  order  for  the  cessation  of  the   work.     He  how- 
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ever  continued  two  men  at  work,  and  they  discovered 
C' responding  figure  at  the  distance  o/  twelve  feet.  Thej 
twelve  feet  high,  and  twelve  long.  They  stood  at  t 
trance  to  a  chamber,  and  were  partly  in  full  and  partlj/ 
lief.  They  were  in  perfect  preservation,  the  most  mioQl 
in  the  details  of  the  wings  and  in  the  ornaments  havinj 
retained  with  their  original  freshness  ;  and  not  a  charact 
wanting  in  the  inscription.  By  the  end  of  March  he  ha 
covered  another  pair  at  the  south  portal  of  the  same  cbi 

On  the  arrival  of  Tahj-ar  Pasha,  a  new  governor,  he 
commenced  the  w^ork  with  as  much  spirit  as  the  limited 
at  his  disposal  permitted,  a  Cawass  having  bceo  named  i 
Pasha  to  superintend  the  work  on  his  part ;  and  sooi 
this,  the  expected  firman  arrived,  authorizing  the  contic 
of  the  excavations,  and  tlic  removal  of  the  objects  which 
be  discovered. 

The  opposition  he  had  hitherto  met  with  appears  to 
arisen  from  various  causes.  One  was  the  prejudice 
Mahomedans  ngainst  images.  They  looked  uport  all  the 
tures  as  idols,  and  thought  the  Franks  were  going  to  w 
them.  Another  was  the  opinion  that  he  was  scarchii 
treasure,  which  they  were  unwilling  he  should  carry 
A  third  obstacle  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea  th; 
Franks  intended  to  claim  the  country,  and  that  the  rose; 
of  Mr.  L.  had  something  to  do  with  this,  while  he  tells  i 
he  also  discovered  that  his  difficulties  were  increased 
misrepresentations  of  some  European  inhabitants  of  J 
who  were  jealous  of  the  English  obtaining  the  sculptu 
which  he  was  searching.  He  was  now  however  relievei 
any  further  trouble  on  these  accounts,  and  hence  comnn 
excavations  in  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  opposite  Mosi 
the  excavations  in  the  two  mounds  were  carried  on  cont 
raneously ;  still  he  was  much  hindered  on  account  of  h 
ited  means. 

At  the  end  of  October,  however,  he  received  infbri 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  had  received  8 
of  money  from  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  continui 
excavations.     He  therefore  began  to  organize  a  large  b 
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workmen,  arranging  them  in  groups  with  suitable   overseers  ;    A^     jlC 
anJ  by  the  first  of  November  the  work  was  being  carried  on    ^  ~ 

on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  end  of  December  he  had  sent  O  ^^""^ 
three  cargoes  of  sculpture,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
rains,  to  Bagdad,  to  be  transported  to  England.  At  this  time 
eight  chambers  had  been  discovered  in  the  north  west  palace, 
and  by  April  2d,  1847,  they  had  discovered  twenty-eight — all 
of  which  were  cased  with  alabaster  slabs. 

The  funds  at  his  disposal  however  were  now  nearly  expend- 
ed, and  he  therefore  resolved  to  remove  what  sculpture  he 
could,  including  a  winged  lion  and  bull,  and  to  cover  the  oth- 
ers with  earth  that  they  might  receive  no  injurj' ;  with  the 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  he  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  removing  them  also.  We-  had  marked  and  would  like  to 
copy  here  his  account  of  the  scene  displayed  in  the  excava- 
tions, but  space  will  not  permit.  He  left  Nimroud  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

He  determined  however  to  pursue  the  excavations  which  had 
been  commenced  at  Kouyunjik,  for  a  short  time  longer,  and 
be  here  discovered  a  palace  which  in  its  architecture  resembled 
that  at  Nimroud.  The  chambers  were  long  and  narrow,  the 
walls  were  of  unbaked  bricks,  with  a  panneling  of  sculptured 
slab.  Theba^reliefs,  however,  were  larger  than  those  at  Nim- 
roud, being  10  feet  high,  and  from  8  to  3  wide ;  while  the 
winged  human  headed  bulls,  placed  at  the  entrances,  were 
fiom  14  to  16  feet  square.  This  palace  had  evidently  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

He  had  thus  discovered,  sufficient  at  Kouyunjik  to  show 
the  importance  of  further  Excavations,  but  the  funds  at  his 
disposal  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
relinqui&h  the  work;  and  having  given  a  farewell  entertainment 
to  his  workmen,  he  left  Mosul  on  June  14th,  1847. 

After  remaining  a  few  months  in  England,  Mr.  Layard,  in 
1848,  went  to  Constantinople  in  connection  with  the  Turkish 
Embassy  ;  but  after  remaining  a  short  time,  he  was  requested 
by  the  Trustees  of  tlie  British  Museum  to  undertake  a  sec- 
ond expedition  into.  Assyria.  To  this  he  readily  consented, 
*  and  being  joined  by  some  of  his  old  friends  and  some  new 
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assistants,  be  left  Constantinople,  Aug.  28th,  1849.  After  an 
interesting  journey  across  the  desert,  he  arrived  at  Mosul, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  his  former  adher- 
ents and  workmen,  who,  hearing  that  he  had  come  again  *'  to 
dig  for  old  stones,"  were  glad  to  seek  the  opportunity  of  being 
again  employed  by  him.  He  first  directed  his  attention  to 
Kouyunjik,  where  he  employed  about  a  hundred  workmen, 
and  then  rode  over  to  Nimroud,  and  with  another  party  of  la- 
borers recommenced  the  work  there.  One  of  the  first  dis- 
coveries at  Kouyunjik  was  a  magnificent  hall,  124  feet  in  length 
by  90  feet  in  breadth.  It  appeared  to  form  a  center,  aroimd 
h  ^  #  which  the  principal  chambers  in  its  vicinity  were  grouped.  In 
Ltf'^^Af^  the  center  of  each  side  was  a  grand  entrance,  guarded  by  col- 
M  ^/l  lossal  human  headed  bulls,  which  were  fianked  on  each  side 
^  by  a  winged  giant,  and  two  smaller  figures  one  above  the  oth- 

er.    It  was  now  evident  that  the  ruins  at  this  place  covered 
one  large  palace,  of  which  they  shortly  discovered  the  grand 
entrance  on  the  east  side.     Ten  colossal  bulls,  with  six  hu- 
man figures  of  gigantic  proportions,  were  here  grouped  togeth- 
er, and  the  length  of  the  whole,  without  including  the  sculptur- 
ed walls  continued  beyond  the  smaller  entrance,  was  180  feet. 
During  his  former  excavations  here,  Mr.  Layard  had  conjec- 
tured that  the  builder  of  this  palace  was  Sennacherib.     In  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed,  several  persons  who  had  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  character, 
had  discovered  the  name  of  that  king  on  the  inscribed  bricks 
from  the  ruins  of  this  edifice,  and  in  the  copies  of  inscriptions 
brought  from  thence  by  Mr.  Layard.     He  now  found  ample 
confirmation  of  his  previous  conjecture,  and  discovered  that 
the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  were  records  of  the  annals  of  that 
king ;  and  among  them  he  found  an  account  of  his  attack  upon 
Hezekiah,  and  the  imposition  of  tribute  as  recorded  in  2  Kings 
xviii :  13 — 16.     The  siege  of  Lachish,  too,  as  referred  to  in 
the  same  passage,  is  both  portrayed  on  the  sculptures,  and 
narrated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  them.     It  may  here  be  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  there  are  various  indications  that  the 
slabs  as  first  placed  in  the  building  were  blank,  and  that  the 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  were  chiselled  out  afterwards. 
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Among  the  discoveries  at  Nimroud  was  a  chamber,  in  one 
corner  of  which  "  was  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which  was  form- 
ed by  brick-work  about  three  feet  high.  Its  sides  were  bricked 
down  to  the  conglomerate  rock,  and  holes  had  been  left  at  reg- 
ular intervals  for  descent.  When  first  discovered,  it  was 
choked  with  earth.  The  workmen  emptied  it  until  they  came, 
at  the  depth  of  nearly  sixty  feet,  to  brackish  water." 

In  this  well  they  found  some  copper  caldrons,  having  their 
mouths  covered  with  large  tiles,  and  being  filled  with  curious 
relics,  such  as  small  bells,  bronze  ornaments  and  hooks,  and 
ivory  and  mother  of  pearl  studs. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1850,  the  coUosal  lions  forming  the 
portal  to  the  great  hall  in  the  north  west  palace  of  Nimroud, 
were  conveyed  to  the  river  bank  to  be  floated  down  to  Bagdad 
and  thence  sent  to  England. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  L.  suspended   the  ex- 
cavations at  Nimroud,  and  reduced  the  number  of  workmen 
at  Kouyunjik,  with  the   view  of  devoting  himself,  during  the 
winter  to  researches  on  the  site  of  Babylon  and  other  mounds 
in  Southern  Mesopotamia.     He  was  detained  at  Bagdad  by 
intermittent  fever  and  the  incursions  of  hostile  Arabs  ;  but  he 
left  that  city  on  Dec.  5th,  and  proceeded  to  Hillah,  a  city 
near  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  contains  eight  or  nine  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  most  important  ruins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  are.  Babel  and  the  Mujelibe,  the  f jrmer  however 
having  been  called  Mujelibe  by  Rich,  and  the  latter  Kasr.     On 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  most  important  mound  is  the 
Pirs  Nimroud.     This  latter  place  is  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  by  others,  of  the 
temple  of  Belus.     The  Jews  call  it  the  prison  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  Arabs,  the  palace  of  Nimroud.     As  the  country 
on  that  side  of  the  Euphrates  was  occupied  by  hostile  Arabs, 
Mr.  Layard  was  unable  to  excavate  therein,  but  he   managed 
to  pay  one  visit  there.    It  is  "a  bare  and  yellow  heap.   It  rises 
to  the  height  of  193  feet,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  compact  mass 
of  brickwork,  37  feet  high  by  28  broad,  the  whole  being  thus 
235  in  perpendicular  height.    •  •  •  •  •  The  calcined  and 
vitreous  surface  of  the  bricks  fused  into  rock-like  masses,  show 
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that  their  fall  may  have  been  caused  by  lightning ;  and,  as  the 
ruin  is  rent  almost  from  top  to  bottom,  early  Christian  travellers, 
as  well  as  some  of  more  recent  date,  have  not  hesitated  to 
recognize  in  them  proofs  of  that  divine  vengeance,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  arrested  by  fire  from  heaven  the  impious 
attempt  of  the  first  descendants  of  Noah." 

Mr.  Layard  says,  that  "  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands"  of  inscribed  kiln-burnt  bricks  on  this  ruin,  and 
every  one  that  has  been  examined  bears  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  but  he  thinks  that  this  does  not  jirove  any  more 
than  that  Nebuchadnezzar  added  to,  or  rebuilt,  an  earlier 
edifice. 

A  number  of  days  were  employed  in  examining  the  two 
principal  mounds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  In  Babel 
some  coffins  were  discovered  which  Mr.  Layard  thinks  to  be 
at  least  as  recent  as  the  time  of  the  Seleucido^.  Other  relics 
were  found,  but  no  sculptures,  and  Mr.  L.  was  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labors  here  as  at  Nineveh. 

On  the  Kasr  or  Mujelibe,  "a  solid  mass  of  masonry  still 
entire,  and  even  retaining  traces  of  architectural  ornament, 
protrudes  from  the  confused  heap  of  rubbish."  The  bricks  are 
•*  firmly  bound  together  by  a  fine  litne  cement,  as  those  at  the 
Birs  Nimroud,  and  cannot  be  separated  entire.  Upon  nearly 
every  brick  is  clearly  and  deeply  stamped  the  name  and  tides 
of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

In  the  smaller  mound  of  Annan,  Mr.  L.  discovered  five  cups 
or  bowls  of  earthenware,  covered  on  the  inner  side  with  letters 
written  with  a  kind  of  ink.  The  characters  in  form  were 
somewhat  between  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  Mr.  Ellis  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  them,  and  th^y 
are  supposed  to  be  charms  which  were  used  by  the  Chaldean 
Jews.  Mr.  Layard  conjectures  their  date  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  third  century  before,  and  the  fifth  century  after, 
Christ.  No  inscribed  slabs  were  found  in  any  of  the  mounds 
here,  and  Mr.  Layard  thinks  they  were  not  used  in  the  building 
of  Babylon,  but  that  all  their  buildings  were  of  bricks,  either 
baked  or  unbaked,  some  of  the  former  being  enamelled,  and 
most  of  them  inscribed. 
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HeleftHillah  January  15th,  1851,  and  visited  Nifler  and 
other  mounds ;  and  then  returned  to  Bagdad.  Previous  to 
this,  be  had  visited  and  made  slight  excavations  in  various 
inounds  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  Kalah  Shergat, 
at  Arban  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour  or  Chebar;  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Wan,  and  other  places.  Returning  to  Mosul,  he  made 
some  slight  excavations  in  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  or  the 
tomb  of  Jonah;  and  then  prepared  for  his  departure,  finally 
leaving  Mosul  April  28lh,  1851. 

But  we  must  hastily  sketch  a  few  of  the  results  of  these 
researches.  They  have  brought  to  light  much  Assyrian  history. 
In  "  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Bab3^1on"  we  have  a  list  of 
eighteen  KiQgs  whose  names  have  been  deciphered  from  the 
inscriptions,  beginning  with  Derceto,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  about  1250  B.  C,  and  ending  with  Shamishakhadon 
in  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  Sardanapulus,  Tiglath  Pileser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Essarhaddon,  being  included  in  the 
series.  The  fact,  too,  that  their  kings  were  constantly  engaged 
in  war  is  abundantly  shown  both  by  the  inscriptions  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  successive  kings  warred  against 
the  same  tribes  and  cities,  Mr.  La3'ard  thinks  that  the  bond  of 
union  in  the  empire  was  very  slight,  and  that  many  tributaries 
attempted  to  throw  oflTiheir  subjection  on  the  accession  of  every 
new  king. 

These  researches  afford  much  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  manners,  customs,  and  arts  of  the  Assyrians. 
Their  mode  of  keeping  public  records  was  twofold.  The 
sculptured  and  inscribed  slabs  which  fiirmed  the  walls  of  the 
palaces  served  this  purpose,  and  a  double  record  was  thus 
before  the  eyes  of  observers ;  for  what  the  inscription  detailed, 
the  sculptures  depicted  with  great  minuteness.  But  in  addition 
to  these,  Mr.  Layard  found  some  chambers  at  Kouyunjik  which 
appeared  to  be  the  depositories  of  other  records.  These  were 
prepared  tiles  or  cylinders  of  cla)^  on  which  inscriptions  had 
been  impressed  previous  to  their  being  baked.  Of  the  records 
in  these  chambers,  Mr.  L.  says  ; — 

''To  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  floor  they  were  entirely  filled 
^  them ;  some  entire,  hut  tho  greater  part  hroken  into  many  fragcuccvU^ 
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probably  by  the  falling  m  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  They  were  of 
dificrent  sizes ;  the  largest  tablets  were  flat,  and  measured  9  inches  by  6  1-2 
inches  ;  the  smaller  were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were  not  more  than  an 
inch  long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of  writing.  The  cunneiform  charac- 
ters on  most  of  them  were  singularly  sharp  and  well  defined,  but  so  minute  in 
some  instances  as  to'l)e  almost  illegible  witliout  a  magnifying  glass." 

Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  royal  decrees,  others  records 
ot  wars,  and  still  others  were  lists  of  gods.  From  some  spec- 
imens found,  and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  it  in  the  bas- 
reliefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with 
the  arch,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  it  on  a  large  scale.  Many 
fragments  of  glass  were  found,  shewing  that  they  understood 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it,  and  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  bronze,  and  other  metallic  ornaments  discovered. 
"Working  in  ivory  and  pearl  seems  also  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  them.  The  sculptures  also  furnish  much  information 
respecting  their  armour  and  weapons  of  war,  with  the  modes 
of  warfare,  and  also  concerning  their  treatment  of  captives, 
and  the  punishments  inflicted  by  them. 

Of  the  religious  S5^stem  of  the  Assyrians  Mr.  L.  does  not 
think  himself  competent  to  say  much  at  present,  but  he  has 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  worshipped  one  Supreme 

'^^^^^'^sXJod,  whom  he  thinks  they  called  Asshur,  and  who  is  generally 
'^  ^  typified  on  the  sculptures  by  a  winged  figure  in  a  circle.  He 
finds  that  they  had  twelve  inferior  deities,  whose  names  he 
gives,  and  that  subordinate  to  these  there  were  at  least  4000 
others,  who  presided  over  the  days  of  the  year,  various  phe- 
nomena and  productions  of  nature,  and  the  celestial  bodies. 

Very  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  Scripture.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Sennacherib  and  his  connection  with  Hez- 
ekiah  and  Lachish.  The  inscribed  tiles  seem  to  thfDw  light  on 
Ezekiel  iv.  1,  and  the  inscribed  slabs  on  Job  xix.  23,  24.  Ref- 
erence is  sometimes  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  heads  of  individ- 
uals being  brought  to,  or  accounted  for,  to  the  monarch  ;  see  2 
Kings,  X.  7.  On  the  sculptures  the  scribes  are  represented 
making  memorandums  of  the  number  of  the  heads  of  the  slain. 
We  read  2  Kings,  xvii.  6,  that  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
avva}"  captive  into  Assyria,  and  other  nations  placed  in  Sama- 
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ria,  in  ibeir  room ;  and  2  Kings,  xxiv.  14,  that  the  inlmbitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  in  like  manner  carried  away  to  Babylon; 
and  the  monuments  are  full  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
people  who  were  conquered. 

In  Isaiah  xxxvi.  18,  19,  Rabshakeh  asks,  "  Where  are 
the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad  ?  where  are  the  gods  of 
Sepbarvaim  ?"  and  the  sculptures  show  the  gods  of  the  con- 
quered nations  being  carried  in  triumph  with  other  spoils  into 
Assyria. 

In  Zecbariah  xiv.  20,  the  horses  are  spoken  of  as  having 
bells,  and  the  horses  of  the  Assyrian  cavalry  are  constantly 
represented  with  bells  around  their  necks. 

Solomon's  throne  was  of  ivory,  overlaid  with  gold ;  and  a 
throne  was  found  at  Nimroud  which  was  of  wood,  cased  with 
bronze. 

But  this  article  is  already  longer  than  we  intended,  and  we 
must  therefore  draw  to  a  close.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
although  graves  and  coflBns  have  been  found,  there  are  none 
which  Mr.  Layard  believes  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Assyrian 
period;  and  while  so  much  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  people 
is  depicted  on  the  bas-reliefs,  there  is  nothing  which  furnishes 
any  clue  to  their  mode  of  burial. 

With  respect  to  the  walls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which 
have  been  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  authors 
as  being  around  the  cities,  no  traces  remain;  but  there  are 
abundant  evidences  of  walls  and  fortifications  around  the  sep- 
arate palaces  and  temples.  After  carefully  considering  the 
subject,  Mr.  L.  appeals  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  either, 
that  the  walls  referred  to  were  those  around  the  separate 
buildings,  or  else  that  the  outer  walls  were  composed  merely 
of  earth,  loose  pebbles,  and  other  materials  which  would  soon 
crumble  away. 

One  striking  fact  has  been  omitted.  It  is  that  all  the  bouses 
in  Hillab  are  built  with  brick  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and 
there  are  persons  at  the  present  time  whose  only  employment 
is  the  gathering  and  selling  of  these  bricks  for  building  pu poses. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  excavations  in  the  ruined 
palace  of  Sennacherib,  Mr.  Layard  says : 
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'  **In  this  magnificent  edifice  I  had  opened  no  less  than  serenty-one  hili^ 
chambers,  and  passages ;  whose  walls,  almost  without  an  exception,  M 
been  panelled  with  slabs  of  sculptured  albastcr  recording  the  wan,  thi 
triumphs,  and  the  great  deeds  of  the  Assyrian  King.  By  a  rough  calcolitiaB, 
about  9880  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles,  of  bas-reliefs,  with  twenty-seren  poitiii, 
formed  by  colossal  winged  bulls  and  lion-sphinxes,  were  uncovered  in  tht 
part  alone  of  the  building  explored  during  my  researches.  The  gretteil 
length  of  the  excavations  was  about  720  fl,  the  greatest  breath  about  GOO  ft 
The  pavement  of  the  chambers  was  from  20  to  35  feet  below  the  snrfaee  d 
the  mound.  A  glance  at  the  general  plan  will  shew  that  only  a  part  of  tk 
palace  has  been  explored,  and  that  much  still  remains  underground  of  titti 
enormous  structure.** 

Although  excavations  in  the  various  mounds  of  Assyria  am 
Mesopotamia  were  the  main  objects  Mr.  Layard  bad  in  vievi 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  these  ;  but  made  numerous  es 
cursions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  obtained  moc 
valuable  information  respecting  various  classes  of  persons.  I 
this  way  he  visited  or  came  in  contact  with  the  Kurds,  Yezidi 
Neslorians,  and  Armenians.  He  bears  a  high  testimony  tolh 
labors  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  CommL 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  conceived  a  very  hig 
opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  Arabs,  and  furnishc 
much  interesting  information  concerning  them;  while  he  exhibi 
many  instances  of  Turkish  misrule,  duplicity,  and  extortioi 
But  these  are  matters  which  in  themselves  are  sufficient  ft 
an  interesting  article  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  enter  into  then 
Our  object  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  interesting  discoverit 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the  importai 
results  connected  therewith,  and  this  object  we  have  accon 
plished  according  to  our  ability. 


Art.  VI.     CIVILIZATION:  HELPS  AND  HINDRANCES 

The  Spirit  that  said,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alonci 
is  the  same  that  gave  utterance  to  the  words,  "  We  are  ever 
one  members  one  of  another."  Without  society,  we  can  neve 
be  ourselves  complete,  but  only  some  fragment  of  ourselves 
Without  it  we  can  never  be  free  in  any  sense  in  which  a  gow 
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ID  speaks  of  freedom  as  a  blessing.  To  be  ourselves  we 
tst  have  home,  fellow  citizcnSy  law,  letters  and  liberty.  To 
oar  best,  we  must  each  do  with  all  our  might  for  the  good 
all  others,  while  they  on  their  part  do  the  utmost  for  our 
)d.  Such  is  the  condition  to  which  a  perfect  civilization 
mid  bring  our  discordant  race. 

Buch  a  state  is  no  doubt  very  distant  from  our  time.  It 
iy.be  we  have  only  just  begun  the  toilsome  journey  from 
len  to  the  New  Jerusalem  to  cpme  dowu  from  Heaven. 
K)ugh  our  march  be  slow,  we  are  nevertheless  on  this  grand 
thway.  We  have  faith  in  God,  and  have,  therefore,  no  fear 
It  humanity  will  prove  a  failure.  History  has  for  us  some 
couraging  words,  but  more  that  sure  prophecy  given  to 
courage  us  during  the  foreseen  delay.  It  was  not  to  tantal- 
I  Adam  that  God  said  to  him,  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
one,"  nor  was  it  more  his  object  when  he  said  of  us  as  a 
C8,  "We  are  every  one  members  one  of  another."  In  each 
ae  the  delay  is  directly  the  reverse  of  denial. 

" Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two ;  these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment ;  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing. 
I  named  them  as  they  passed  and  understood 
Their  nature ;  with  such  knowledge  God  endowed 
My  sudden  apprehension :  hut  in  these 
I  found  not  what  meihovght  I  wanted  stUlJ* 

)d  approached  the  unsatisfied  Adam  and  caused  from  him- 
If  to  arise  a  new  creation, 


-"  So  lovely  fair 


What  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world  seemed  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up." 

[!ompanionship  with  birds  and  beasts  and  dominion  over 
im  and  inanimate  nature,  were  not  less  satisfactory  to  Ad- 
I,  than  to  us,  as  a  race,  is  any  condition  of  society  that  has 
:  appeared.  But  as  man  was  not  to  be  alone,  so  he  is  not 
rays  to  live  in  rebellion  to  the  principle,  as  applied  to  all  re- 
ons  in  life,  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  saying  that  we  are  mem- 
s  of  one  body.  Out  of  ourselves  as  a  race  will  yet  arise 
satisfying  creation.     As  God  approached  Adam  in  the 
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watches  of  the  night,  so  he  has  come  near  to  us  as  a  race 
while  passing  the  centuries  of  night. 

Civilization  is  one  of  those  terms  which  signifies  more  or 
less  according  to  the  condition  of  the  nation  or  people  with 
which  the  spear  or  writer  is  associated.  The  Greeks  called 
all  who  did  not  speak  their  language  well,  barbarians ;  the  Ro- 
mans, all  but  themselves  and  the  Greeks.  Guizot,  in  speaking 
of  civilization,  remarks,  "  The  situation  in  which  we  are  placed 
as  Frenchmen,  afibrds  us  a  great  advantage  of  entering  upon 
this  study  ;  for  without  intending  to  flatter  the  country  to  which 
I  am  bound  by  so  many  ties,  I  cannot  but  regard  France  as 
the  center,  as  the  focus  of  the  civilization  of  Europe."  In  speak- 
ing of  the  subject  in  general,  a  Chinese  or  even  a  Hottentot 
would  not  fail  to  place  his  respective  country  in  relations  to 
all  the  world,  not  dissimilar  to  those  claimed  for  France  in  re- 
lation to  Europe.  For  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  we 
have;  no  need  to  intimate  this  example.  When  Guizot 
concedes  to  Italy  that  she  has  been  at  various  epochs  su- 
perior to  France  in  art,  and  to  England  that  she  is  superior 
in  political  institutions,  he  shows  more  proof  of  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  proper  ideas  of  civilization,  than  when  claiming 
for  France  the  honor  of  being  its  center  and  focus.  Our  pur- 
pose does  not  lead  us  to  compare  ourselves  at  all  with  others, 
so  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  display  our  magnanimity  after 
the  better  example  of  the  author  we  have  named.  Neither 
have  we  it  in  mind  to  trace  the  weary  steps  of  civilization  in 
the  past,  nor  in  the  light  of  prophecy  to  revel  in  the  blessings 
of  the  distant  future.  What  we  have  in  view,  after  noticing 
a  few  things  that  show  that  civilization  is  inseparable  from  pro- 
gress, and  in  what  direction  that  progress  lies,  is  simply  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  helps  and  hindrances  concerned  in  some 
steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  our  country  and  times. 

We  enter  our  protest  here  upon  the  threshhold  against  all 
notions  and  theories  that  assert,  or  legitimately  imply,  that  the 
savage  state  is  the  natural  state  of  man ;  whether  by  it  is 
meant,  the  primitive  condition  of  our  race,  or,  that  which  is  fit 
or  normal.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  have  now  only 
time  to  say  we  shall  speak  of  man  upon  the  Bible  basis,  i.  e. 
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as  a  fallen  being.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  we  admit  that  in  any 
civilization  that  has  yet  appeared »  there  are  defects  which 
throw  a  plausible  coloring  upon  the  notion  that  the  savage  is 
the  full  grown,  free,  and  happy  man,  while  the  civilized  man 
18  the  dwarf,  with  his  liberty  and  rights  greatly  abridged.  In 
these  notions,  howsoever  prevalent,  there  is  a  false  idea  of 
liberty  at  bottom.  License  to  do  wrong,  license  for  the  strong 
to  dominate  over  the  weak,  is  confounded  with  liberty. 

Seneca,  in  that  passage  so  often  quoted,  but  not  too  often 
read,  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  those  philosophers,  ^ 
who,  in  our  times,  tell  us  that  civilization  is  the  state  resulting 
from  the  giving  up  of  a  portion  of  our  rights  for  the  common 
goodi  "  Nature,"  says  he,  "  to  make  amends  to  man  for  de- 
Dying  him  those  natural  arms  which  she  has  given  to  wild 
beasts,  has  endowed  him  with  two  things,  which  make  him 
greatly  their  superiors ;  I  mean  reason  and  sociability.  By 
these  he  who  could  alone  make  no  resistance  becomes  master 
of  the  whole.  Society  gives  him  an  empire  over  other  ani- 
mals ;  society  supplies  him*  with  remedies,  assistance  in  old 
age,  and  comfort  in  his  pains  and  anxieties ;  society  enables 
him  as  it  were,  to  bid  defiance  to  fortune.  Take  away  socie- 
ty and  you  destroy  the  union  of  mankind  on  which  the  preser- 
vation and  whole  happiness  of  life  depend." 

For  men  to  act  in  concert,  to  restrain  themselves  by  the  force 
of  self-government,  to  act  by  the  direction  of  a  common  will, 
are  conditions  requisite  to  the  development  of  **  sociability," 
and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  rights.  "  Society,"  as 
Seneca  employs  it,  is  as  much  a  constituent  property  of  man, 
as  is  the  possession  of  a  mind  and  body.  The  first  step  in  its 
development  is  a  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  might  gives 
right.  Just  so  far  as  this  development  proceeds,  and  so  far 
only,  man  enjoys  rights.  This  is  the  reverse  of  giving  up 
rights.  Protection  from  wrong  is  requisite  to  liberty,  if  not 
liberty  itself.  To  confer  freedom  is,  therefore,  a  mission  of 
the  State,  to  a£fbrd  the  individual  a  theater  of  action.  This 
work  begun,  civilization  has  begun.  The  savage  becomes  the 
cim.     We  begin,  it  may  be  unconsciously  to  a  greater  or  less 
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degree,  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  that  we  are  every  one  mem- 
bers one  of  another. 

The  individual  being  thus  protected  as  to  life,  property  and 
liberty,  he  can  cultivate  the  soil  and  gather  blessings  from  sea 
and  air.  This  process  continually  reveals  new  faculties  io 
himself,  and  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of  those  before  known. 
In  like  manner  this  process  reveals  new  wants,  and  their  pres- 
sure stimulates  action.  This  is  progress  of  the  individual  and 
society.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  gratifying  normal  wants  by 
normal  means. 

To  present  our  idea  from  another  point  of  view,  we  ask  the 
reader  to  reflect  upon  what  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  a 
genuinely  good  home.  How  many  fond  recollections  does 
that  precious  word  evoke  !  How  many  sad,  because  of  joys 
departed  never  to  return!  When  we  speak  of  home,  we 
think  not  of  feudal  lords  in  their  proud  castles  with  unshelter- 
ed serfs  toiling  to  support  lazy  masters  in  luxury  ;  nor  of 
patriarchal  establishments  in  which  chiefs  rule  many  families 
of  houseless  nomads  ;  nor  are  we  reminded  by  that  word  of 
the  harem  with  its  debasing  licentiousness.  That  word  brings 
to  our  minds  thoughts  of  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  hus- 
band, wife,  children.  It  reminds  us,  too,  it  may  be,  of  an 
humble  dwelling  to  which  we  turn  our  weary  steps  when  our 
day's  work  is  done — humble,  but  the  dearest  place  on  earth, 
our  home.  There  can  be  no  home  till  there  is  some  consider- 
able protection  for  life  and  property.  A  man  cannot  make 
much  progress  in  acquiring  a  home  while  compelled  to  protect, 
with  weapons  in  hand,  himself  and  property.  Home  implies 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  manufactures,  exchange  of  products, 
and  mostly  navigation  also.  These  imply  laws  and  gov- 
ernment. Any  high  degree  of  rational  enjoyment  implies 
arts,  science,  literature  and  religion. 

That  life,  property  and  other  interests,  requisite  to  give  us  a 
home,  have  proper  protection,  there  must  be  a  government  by 
laws,  instead  of  the  reign  of  the  individual  will.  The  latter 
is  too  capricious  to  aflford  any  ground  of  adequate  security. 
One  Pharaoh  may  love  and  favor  Joseph  ;  the  next  forget  or 
oppress  him.     "  As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  raging  bear,  so  is 
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the  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people."  The  distinction 
which  we  here  make  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  splen- 
did passage  from  Burke. 

**  Arbitrary  power,"  says  he,  *'  is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold, 
nor  any  man  can  give.  No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to 
his  own  will,  ranch  less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will  of  another. 
Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name  me  a  magistrate,  and 
1  will  name  property.  Name  me  power,  and  I  will  name  protection.  It  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  it  is  blasphemy  in  relig- 
ion, to  say  that  any  man  can  have  arbitrary  power.  In  every  patent  of  office 
daty  is  included.  For  what  else  docs  a  magistrate  exist  ?  To  suppose  it  to 
be  for  power  is  an  absurdity  in  idea.  Judges  are  guarded  by  the  eternal 
laws  to  which  we  all  are  subject ;  we  may  bite  our  chains  if  we  will ;  but 
we  shall  be  made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught  that  man  is  made  to  be 
governed  by  law ;  and  he  tliat  will  substitute  will  is  an  enemy  to  God." 

No  matter  whether  the  power  of  government  is  represented 
by  one,  few,  or  many,  will  is  not  law  in  the  important  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  here  employed.  It  was  as  wicked  as  ty- 
rannical, as  much  in  contravention  of  law  for  the  democracy 
of  Athens  to  banish  Aristides  the  Just,  as  for  Nero  to  burn 
Christians  at  Rome.  The  first  grand  step  in  civilization  is  to 
perceive  the  obligation  we  ow^e  to  **  the  higher  law,"  and  to 
unite  our  strength  to  secure  obedience  to  it  in  its  legitimate 
applications  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  "Some  are  not  born," 
says  a  quaint  writer,  "  with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  others 
with  saddles  on  their  backs." 

To  compel  a  hundred  families  by  brute  force,  or  any  other 
force  if  only  that  of  custom,  to  toil  for  the  support  of  one  oth- 
er family  in  a  palace,  is  no  index  of  civilization  in  any  advanc- 
ed stage.  But  when  for  each  family  proper  there  shall  be  a 
borne,  implying  as  we  have  said  the  protection  of  life,  property 
and  liberty,  there  civilization  will  have  borne  us  along  a  great 
way  in  true  progress.  That  each  family  have  a  home  implies 
a  comfortable  dwelling,  which  can  never  be  possessed  only 
where  law  prevails,  in  whose  eye  the  laborer  is  not  only  wor- 
thy of  his  reward,  but  by  whose  hand  it  is  actually  bestowed. 
Whether  a  tyrant  gets  possession  of  the  State,  or  whether  false 
institutions  waste  property,  prevent  its  acquisition,  or  cause  it 
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to  be  unlawfully  distributed ,  in  each  case  there  is  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  civilization. 

Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  of  New  York,  stated  in  his  thanksgivmg 
sermon  last  autumn,  that  the  daijy  income  of  each  individual 
is,  on  an  average,  twenty-two  cents,  in  Great  Britain ;  eight, 
in  Ireland ;  fourteen,  in  France ;  thirty  in  the  best  cultivated  of 
our  country ;  and  seventeen  in  the  whole  United  States.  Thir- 
ty cents  a  day  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medicines, 
to  pay  for  government,  schools  and  churches,  and  to  meet  otb* 
er  expenses  requisite  to  a  home  furnished  with  the  means  of 
comfort  and  rational  enjoyment  is,  one  would  suppose,  quite 
too  small  a  sum.  Yet  we  know,  if  that  is  only  the  average 
daily  income  of  each,  there  must  be  many  families  who  have 
much  less,  while  a  few  have  vastly  more. 

We  may  therefore  put  down  in  the  list  of  helps  to  civiliza- 
tion those  influences  which  give  or  tend  to  give  security  to  life 
and  property,  liberty  and  intellectual  development  and  spiritual 
culture,  all  which  are  requisite  to  the  possession  of  home  in 
any  high  sense.  Those,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  which  en- 
courage and  stimulate  lawful  industry  and  enterprise.  To  the 
possession  of  these  blessings  the  first  step,  as  we  have  seen,  Is 
to  give  the  force  of  law  to  that  which  is  right.  That  the  right 
may  be  known  and  embodied  in  law  there  must  be  investiga- 
tion, discussion,  mental  activity.  Tiiis  action  of  mind  is  not 
more  requisite  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  well-being  than  the 
safe  possession  of  the  material  blessings.  Free  speech  and 
a  free  press  and,  that  which  renders  them  available  for  good,  a 
free  school,  or  at  least  a  school  that  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
must  be  put  down  among  the  most  important  helps.  Of  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  this  subject  we  shall  speak  in  a  future 
paragraph.  It  is  a  proud  thing  for  our  country  that  we  have 
such  a  press,  so  good  a  degree  of  free  speech,  but  prouder  that 
we  have  so  many  children  at  school.  The  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge by  telegraph,  railroads  and  navigation  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  other  and  as  a  part  of  one  and  the  same  system  of 
education,  that  it  occurs  to  every  reader  necessarily. 

It  is  well  that  in  our  country  four  millions  of  children  annu- 
ally avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  school ; 
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and  there  ought  to  be  no  rest  till  every  child  in  the  nation  is 
thus  favored.  Improvement  in  the  facilities  of  the  common 
school  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  tokens  of  progress  in  the 
right  direction  that  our  country  exhibits.  If»  however,  our 
present  mode  of  spelling  rould  be  supplanted  by  one  founded 
on  the  simple  principle  that  each  sound  should  have  a  charac* 
ter  as  its  exclusive  and  invariable  representative,  it  would  be 
an  improvement  that  would  leave  all  others,  since  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  in  the  shade.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  would  save  one  half  of  the  time  and  money  requisite 
DOW  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  reading. 

Having  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  helps  and  hindrances 
to  civilization,  we  will  now  direct  attention  to  two  or  three 
hindrances  that  now  stand  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  in  speaking  of  their  removal,  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gest what  we  have  to  say  specifically  under  the  head  of  helps. 

We  begin  with  intemperance.  We  mean  now  intemper- 
ance from  the  improper  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  including  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  same.  If  God  classes  drunkards 
with  thieves  and  excludes  them  both  from  His  kingdom,  he 
also  pronounced  His  wo  upon  him  that  giveth  his  neighbor 
drink,  and  by  implication  upon  the  manufacturer  of  the  same. 
By  temperance,  in  general,  we  mean  that  treatment  of  our- 
selves which  secures  the  best  conditions  (or  physical  and  men- 
tal activity  and  enjoyment.  Intemperance  unfits  us  for  healthy 
activity  and  rational  enjoyment.  Intemperance  may  arise 
from  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  that  which  is  nox- 
iotts,  as  well  as  from  the  immoderate  use  of  things  beneficial. 
Our  short  argument  against  the  "  moderate  use"  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  simply  this  :  that  for  healthy  men  there  is  no  such 
use  possible,  owing  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  those  bevera- 
ges. The  only  temperance  for  healthy  men  is  to  abstain  to- 
tally.   From  the  opposite  practice  spring 

''Maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
Dropsies  and  Asthmas  and  joint-racking  Rheums." 
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But  we  pass  the  field  most  familiar  to  speak  of  the  relation 
of  these  complex  evils  to  civilization  as  including  the  rights  of 
life,  propertj'  and  home.  If  these  beverages  were  perfectly 
harmless,  let  us  see  how  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them 
offend  against  the  principles  just  mentioned.  We  say  harm- 
less ;  we  would  not  class  it  with  tobacco,  of  which  our  nation 
consumes  every  j^ear  the  value  of  all  the  church  properly  ac- 
cumulated by  all  New  England  from  the  time  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  to  the  present  time — about  $20,000,000. 
But  we  mean  as  harmless  as  the  purest  cold  water.  The  city 
of  New  York  alone,  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  to  consume 
some  two  millions  bushels  of  grain  for  the  purposes  of  distil- 
lation. If  all  this  were  wheat,  it  would  furnish  a  population  of 
300,000  for  a  year  with  bread,  at  the  rate  our  government  al- 
lows bread  to  its  soldiers.  On  our  present  supposition  this  is 
not  the  end  of  waste.  It  costs  much  capital  and  labor  to 
change  it  to  alcohol.  It  is  not  like  sinking  or  burning  that 
amount  of  property,,  because  to  that  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  destroying  it,  which,  perhaps,  if  devoted  to  raising  grain, 
would  increase  the  two  millions  to  a  quantity  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  city  mentioned  with  bread  for  a  year.  In  oijr  country 
there  are  about  25,000,000  inhabitants  who  consume  of  these 
beverages,  on  an  average,  about  four  gallons  each.  If  it  costs 
to  raise  the  grain,  manufacture,  transport  and  deal  out  alto- 
gether but  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  the  sum  $50,000,000,  is  never- 
theless more  than  twenty  times  the  amount  which  it  cost  the 
State  of  New^  York  last  year  to  school  more  than  800,000 
children. 

But  this  waste  of  property,  on  the  supposition  that  these  bev- 
erages are  harmless,  is  not  perhaps  the  greatest  crime  against 
civilization  arising  from  their  manufacture  and  sale.  They 
not  only  serve  to  keep  down  the  average  amount  of  income 
to  each  individually,  but  they  cause  a  still  greater  sin  against 
the  law  of  distribution.  In  the  city  before  mentioned,  there 
are  over  seven  thousand  drinking  places  which,  upon  a  low 
estimate,  receive  each  not  less  than  five  dollars  a  daj'  upon  an 
average  or  about  $13,000,000.  Though  this  amount  ot  prop- 
crtj'  is  not  wasted,  it  nevertheless  changes  owners,  not  in  con- 
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formitv  to  the  law  of  righteous  distribution.  This  amount  i« 
rooslly  taken  from  the  poor  to  add  to  the  amount  of  capitalists* 
The  poor  are  made  poorer  and  the  rich  richer  by  this  process, 
on  a  principle  as  pernicious,  so  far  as  distribution  is  concerned, 
as  that  of  theft.  If,  in  one  city,  there  ia  such  an  amount  di- 
verted from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  to  that  of  the  capitalists, 
what  must  be  the  amount  in  the  whole  country  1 

All  employments,  if  we  leave  out  those  called  professional, 
are  conveniently  classed  as  follows :  into  those  which  produce, 
ibose  which  adapt,  and  those  which  distribute.     The  farmer, 
for  instance,  raises  the  grain,  the  miller  changes  it  to  flour,  and 
the  merchant  distributes  it  to  the  consumer.     The  amount  of 
grain  consumed  in  distillation  must  go  through  a  process  of 
adaptation  about  as  expensive  as  that  of  changing  it  to  bread, 
and  a  process  of  distribution  still  more  expensive ;  and  the  re- 
sult when  reached  is  not  to  give  the  laborer  strength  and  health, 
but  at  best  is  mere  waste  as  to  the  aggregate  amount,  and  the 
unrighteous  distribution  of  a  great  portion  of  money  before  no- 
ticed beside.     Now  add  to  all  this  the  evils  growing  out  of  the 
poisonous  and  intoxicating  nature  of  these  beverages,  and  who 
shall  be  able  to  recount  the  violations  of  the  great  principles  of 
civilization  ?    The  city  of  Pittsburg,  a  few  years  ago,   was 
burning  for  days  as  the  result  of  the  drunkenness  of  one  wo- 
man.    The  losses  by  fires,  occasioned  by  the  insanity  of  those 
consuming  the  liquors,  are  beyond  computation ;  so  by  ship- 
wreck ;  by  accident  also,  as  it  is  called,  when  a  drunken  en- 
gineer runs  one  train  of  cars  into  another ;  the  losses  by  sick- 
ness and  idleness  ;  yet  increasing  crime  so  as  to  increase  the 
ratio  of  taxation  still  to  be  added.     A  man  for  a  few  cents  pro- 
cures enough  to  render  him  a  maniac  for  the  time.     On  his 
way  home  from  the  licensed  human  slaughter-house  he  meets 
his  brother,  whom,  taking  for  a  fiend,  he  murders.     Two  fam- 
ilies are  left  destitute  for  the  industrious  to  support;  two  la- 
borers less,  for  one  has  gone  to  jail,  the  other  to  eternity ;  a 
thousand  dollars  added  to  the  tax  list  will  perhaps  suffice  to 
send  the  other  from  the  gallows  after  his  fellow.     With  a  gal- 
lon or  two,  the  officers  of  a  ship,  whose  cost  besides  every 
thing  else  is  fifty  thousand  days'  work,  can  send  her  to  the  bot- 
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torn  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  a  hundred  men,  half  of  whom 
leave  destitute  families  for  community,  now  having  a  hundred 
less  laborers,  to  support. 

But  who  shall  tell  of  all  the  assaults  upon  life  and  prpperty 
and  home  from  thi^  source !  In  New  York  more  than  7000 
places  dispense  death  and  destruction  by  its  means.  Of  these, 
more  than  a  thousand  are  unlicensed ;  a  thousand  more  are  re- 
ported disorderly  ;  six  thousand  sell  on  the  Sabbath,  and  about 
the  same  number  sell  three  cent  drinks  ;  twenty-four,  shilling 
drinks;  many  are  resorts  for  thieves  and  prostitutes ;  cock- 
fighting  is  allowed  in  some  ;  dog-fighting,  in  others ;  in  a  few, 
Tat-killing  is  the  only  item  in  the  whole  list  that  has  any  possible 
proximation  even  in  name  to  the  useful,  and  this  like  "  poor 
Tray,"  found  in  dubious  company. 

All  have  heard  of  the  Thugs,  a  secret  association  of  rob- 
bers who  invariable  murder  those  they  rob.  They  extended 
their  operations  over  all  India,  enriching  themselves  before 
their  toistence  was  suspected.  They  are  very  religious-  To 
Kali,  a  goddess,  they  ascribe  their  origin  and  rites.  She  gave 
them  a  tooth  plucked  from  her  celestial  jaw  for  a  pick-axe, 
the  hem  of  her  garment  for  a  noose,  and  one  of  her  ribs  for  a 
knife.  If  they  fail  to  strangle  their  victim  with  the  noose, 
the  knife  makes  death  certain,  and  with  the  pick-axe  they  bury 
those  they  murder.  These  implements  never  wear  out.  The 
Thug  never  robs  till  he  has  omens  from  the  goddess.  He  then 
entices  his  victim  to  a  lone  spot  where  no  danger  is  suspected  ; 
one  seizes  the  victim  by  the  legs,  while  the  other  throws  the 
fatal  noose  over  the  neck,  with  a  single  turn  of  which  the 
mortal  struggle  is  over.  The  body  is  decently  buried,  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  consecrated  to  the  goddess,  and  the  rest 
divided  among  the  murderers ;  and  they  are  then  ready  for  a 
fresh  victim.* 

So  much  for  the  Oriental  brotherhood.  In  the  light  of  civil- 
ization their  weapons  may  be  said  to  come  from  heaven,  as  it 
costs  next  to  nothing  to  manufacture  the  rope,  knife,  and  pick- 
axe ;  and  besides,  they  descend  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations,  one  set  serving  to  despatch  many  hundreds.     But 


*  Sec  Bsucliel^t's  Orissa  in  loc 
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OUT  Rum  brotherhood  rob  us  of  many  millions  to  manufacture 
their  weapons,  as  if  by  some  nick  of  magic  the  Thug  should 
transmute  grain  enough  for  our  bread  into  his  fatal  instruments, 
and  besides  should  repeat  the  same  thing  every  year,  then 
should  steal  more  from  each  poor  man  to  carry  to  the  grana- 
ries of  the  rich,  so  that  the  abundance  of  the  latter  might  be 
increased  still  more  beyond  measure.     The  Thug  at  once  puts 
his  victim  beyond  the  need  of  property ;  but  the  other  robs 
him,  turning  him  out  of  house  and   home  together  with   th« 
plundered  family.     The  Thug  pern\ils  his  victim  to  pursue 
his  lawful  callings  till  the  mortal  hour  arrives ;  the  other  mak- 
ing his  victim  ill,  robs  'community  of  his  labor  while  robbing* 
it  in  the  form  of  taxes  for  his   support,  nursing,  physician's 
bill,  and  medicines.     The  Thug  kills  his  victim  only  ;  the 
Rum  man  turns4iis  into  a  maniac  to  kill  several  others,  burn 
and  sink  millions  of  property,  then  taxes  what  is  left  enormous- 
ly, to  imprison,  try,  and  hang  the  unfortunate  wretch.     The 
former  sends  home  to  his  God,  a  pure,  manly  spirit ;  the  latter 
a  ruined  soul  to  despair.     When  the  mortal  hour  has  come  the 
struggle  is  soon  over  in  the  one  case,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  bereft ;  in  the  other  they  are 
given  up  to  the  embarrassment,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name^ 
of  being  a  drunkard's  widow,  a  drunkard's  son,  a  drunkard's 
daughter,  who  though  most  needy  and  even  deserving  of  sym- 
pathy, too  rarely  receive  it ;  and  the  victim  himself  must  pass 
the  gates  of  death,  not  bj^  the  merciful  steel,  but  by  delirium 
tremens.     The  Thug  is  content  with  his  own  work  of  seduc- 
tion ;  the  other  with  the  aid  of  splendid  saloons  employs  the 
wine- drinking  clergyman  and  the  Christian  lady  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  **  moderate  drinking."     They,  with  fatal  skill,  throw 
the  fatal  noose,  and  then  give  it  into  relentless  hands.     The 
Rum  man  for  the  most  part  gets  the  protection  of  society  and 
law  in  his  work  of  death,  though  it  is  now  becoming  quite 
fashionable  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  prede- 
cessor.    Finally,  the  Thug  in  his  mercy  carries  a  pick-axe. 
The  other  brotherhood  by  its  trade  fills  30,000  graves  in  our 
country  each  year,  but  has  not  the  magnanimity  to  dig  one, 
only  on  the  principle  of  taxation. 
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Tax  after  tax  till  our  bread  is  twice  consumed,  and  we  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  sale  of  our  best  clothing,  our  books,  and 
the  exchange  of  the  comfortable  abode  for  the  crazy  hut  or 
damp  cellar.  Thus  we  doubly  pay  for  raising  grain  for  our 
bread  after  having  been  twice  robbed.  If  we  do  nol  actually 
sell  other  comforts  we  go  without  them,  which  is  the  same 
thing  on  the  score  of  economy.  We  might  have  added  that 
our  fraternity,  in  their  zeal  for  God,  build  splendid  churches, 
which  are  desecrated  in  their  eyes,  if  the  ill-clad  widow  and 
ragged  orphans  whom  they  have  robbed  of  husband  and  pa- 
rent, presume  to  enter  them. 

Many  other  comparisons  and  contrasts  are  provoked,  but  we 
pass  to  observe  that  however  innocent  we  may  feel  ourselves 
in  permitting  this  business,  or  however  we  apologize  for  our- 
selves and  those  engaged  therein,  the  stern  fact  remains,  irre- 
spective of  motive,  that  it  assaults  all  the  great  rights  of  society. 

The  State,  by  common  consent,  must  protect  life,  propert3" 
and  home.  It  permits  no  citizen  to  choose  the  craft  of  high- 
wayman, pickpocket  or  beggar.  It  is  under  obligation  to  pro- 
4ect  life,  health,  property  and  morals,  as  is  manifest  by  laws 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  laws  requiring 
the  safe  landing  of  passengers,  the  employment  of  pilots,  tlie 
labelling  of  poisons.  If  an  idler  can  can  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  himself,  the  State  of  right  sets  him  at  work  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  evil  of  supporting  those  that  work  not ; 
if  a  woman  scolds  loud  enough  to  disturb  her  neighbors,  her 
conduct  is  regarded  by  the  State  as  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  ; 
if  a  man  is  lunatic  he  is  restrained  ;  if  a  man  burn  his  own 
house  or  wantonly  destroy  other  property  of  his  own,  he  is 
punished.  Enough  on  the  point  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  restrain  those  who  imperil  life  and  property,  home  and 
all  its  sacred  interests. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  those  who  permit  them- 
selves to  take  these  beverages  to  the  degree  that  they  endan- 
ger these  interests  are  to  be  punished.  The  State  does  now 
in  some  sense  punish  drunkenness.  The  rule  that  the  New 
York  police  act  upon  is,  that  a  man  is  drunk  when  he  is  so  be- 
sotted that  be  cannot  get  home.     That  is,  he  is  drunk  when  be 
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has  become  so  stupid  that  he  is  harmless.     The  State  will  yet 
punish  drunkards  before  they  reach  that  point. 

The  prohibitory  law  called  "  the  Maine  law,"  is  another 
great  step  to  be  secured  in  the  direction  of  civilization  by  all 
the  States  where  it  is  not  in  force  already,  and  must  be  main- 
tained and  fortified  and  rendered  more  stringent  where  it  is. 
It  will  yet  be  considered  as  wanton  a  waste  of  property  to 
change  grain  into  these  beverages,  as  it  is  now  to  change  houses 
into  smoke  and  embers.  The  other  destruction  attending  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  will  be  looked 
upon  as  Thugism,  for  which  we  all  are  more  or  less  responsi- 
ble. Then  will  be  numbered  the  da3's  of  this  tyrant,  and  civ- 
ilization make  a  stride  such  as  has  required  centuries  to  make. 
To  this  end  every  lover  of  civilization  ought  to  contribute,  by 
aiding  in  the  revolution  of  public  sentiment  till  it  is  right,  and 
then  every  citizen  may  contribute  at  least  his  ballot  to  outlaw 
this  monster  iniquity.  As  motives  to  this  good  work,  let  each 
add  to  those  here'suggested  all  those  arising  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  domestic  bliss,  the  wreck  of  character,  the  ruin  of  hopes, 
and  the  other  evils  beyond  the  power  of  computation,  of  which 
however  we  see  and  hear  and  experience  enough  to  make  our 
hearts  ache. 

We  now  pjiss  to  mention  the  system  of  American  Slavery  as 
another  great  hindrance  to  cilivization.  The  essential  elements 
we  may  briefly  sum  up,  as  property  in  man,  by  which  the  man 
owned  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  all  property;  the  master's 
profit  is  the  only  protection  for  his  life  and  the  source  of  pro- 
vision for  his  wants ;  the  slave  can  make  no  appeal  to  law  in 
his  own  behalf  any  more  than  an  ox  or  horse,  and  others  can 
do  scarcely  more  for  him  in  point  of  law  than  for  the  dumb 
animal,  hence  he  can  have  no  wife  in  law,  children,  domestic 
comfort  or  other  interest  of  home ;  he  scarcely  has  the  liberty  of 
thought,  and  one  utterance  about  his  own  inalienable  rights  im- 
perils life  itself;  chastity  in  his  case  is  annihilated,  so  far  as 
power  can  annihilate  it;  and,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
system  to  deny  to  the  slave  mental  cultivation.  Though  all 
these  are  by  necessity  involved  in  the  single  principle  of  prop- 
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drty  in  man,  it  is  well  to  consider  it  in  these  diflferent  manifes- 
tations. 

The  best  cultivated  free  States,  it  is  stated  as  before  ob- 
served, aflbrd  each  person  some  thirty  cents  on  an  average  as 
a  daily  income,  while  all  the  States  together  reach  no  higher 
than  seventeen  cents  as  the  daily  income.  Of  course,  ibis 
great  falling  off  is  owing  for  the  most  part  to  slavery.  The 
enormous  crimes  which  this  system  commits  against  civilza- 
lion  is  better  appreciated,  if  we  remember  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  free  States  is  about  fifteen  millions,  while  that  of 
the  slave  States  is  only  about  ten  millions,  and  that  the  slave 
States  have  by  far  the  belter  portion  of  soil.  If  we  take  the 
population  as  above  given,  and  say  that  the  daily  average 
earnings  of  all  are  at  the  rale  of  thirty  cents  a  day  for  each, 
the  daily  earnings  of  the  nation  amount  to  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars ;  if  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  cents,  the  actu- 
al average  for  receipts,  the  amount  is  only  four  and  a  quarter 
millions,  a  loss  of  about  three  out  of  seven.  Or,  to  state  the 
result  in  another  form,  the  free  States  at  the  rale  given,  pro- 
duce four  and  a  half  millions  a  day,  while  the  southern  States 
consume  a  (juarter  of  million  a  day  more  than  they  earn,  so  as 
to  cut  down  the  four  and  a  half  millions  to  four  and  a  quarter, 
instead  of  raising  the  amount  to  seven  and  a  half,  as  thby 
would,  if  they  produced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  northern 
States  produce.  These  computations  are  given  as  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  method  in  which  slaverj"  cuts  down  the  aggregate 
receipts  of  the  nation;  and  they  also  show  that  the  reason  why 
the  south  so  often  proves  bankrupt  is  that  it  has  not  the  means 
of  pay,  however  anxious  to  pa}'. 

The  system  of  slavery  sins  still  more  against  the  equitable 
distribution  of  blessings.  The  laborer  is  deprived  by  law  of 
his  reward.  His  food,  shelter  and  clothing  are  all  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  He  has  no  house,  no  furniture,  no  books,  no 
school,  no  church,  no  post  office,  no  railroad,  and  no  telegraph. 
His  wants  are  simply  animal ;  what  supplies  the  wants  of  a 
horse  suffices  for  the  slave  ;  however  lavish  the  master  in 
his  expenditures,  it  presents  no  motive  to  the  slave  for  indus- 
try, enterprise  and  skill,  the  keys  by  which  to  unlock  nature's 
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great  storehouse  of  blessings,  earth,  air,  sea.  Its  blight  is  in 
like  manner  upon  the  non-slaveholding  inhabitants  of  the 
south.  Life,  property  and  home,  what  are  thesfe  to  any  but 
the  slave-holders  ?  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  whole  State 
where  slavery  is,  but  little  transcends  in  products  two  or  three 
counties  in  the  free  States. 

It  extends  its  baneful  influence  to  the  northern  laborers,  who. 
will  yet  in  their  honest  indignation  be  the  death  of  slavery.  It 
is  opposed  to  government  founded  upon  right,  it  is  the  embod- 
iment of  the  doctrine  that  might  gives  right,  against  which  the 
first  step  in  civilization  enters  ils  protest ;  it  banishes  free 
speech,  and  free  presses  ;  it  hinders  thus  progress  in  govern- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  individual  from 
wrong  and  give  him  a  sphere  of  action ;  by  preventing  indus- 
try on  the  part  of  the  master,  it  opens  the  flood  gates  of  im- 
morality which  hastens  decay  instead  of  stimulating  enterprise ; 
and  if,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  some,  the  African  be  in- 
ferior to  man,  this  system  literally  fulfills  the  prophecy  which 
Shakspeare  seems  to  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  lago,  ex- 
pressly for  the  slave  holders  of  our  own  land  : 

"You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  yoa;  you'll  have  your  coursers 
for  cousins  and  gennets  for  germans." 

But  we  must  not  delay  longer  in  enumerating  the  evils  of 
the  slave  system  in  the  shape  of  hindrances  to  civihzation. 
This  barbarism  must  be  abolished  by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  slavery  must  abolish  it.  Such  slavery  and  such 
liberty  as  we  have  in  this  country  cannot  abide  together. 
Even  now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  free  labor,  free  speech, 
and  a  free  press,  free  schools  and  the  church-of  Christ,- are  all 
to  be  excluded  from  a  territory  as  large  as  ten  states  hke 
Ohio.  No  doubt  they  all  will  be  excluded  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  one  man  having  the  power  to  enslave  his  brother, 
excluded  so  far  as  that  end  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
power  of  our  government. 

Yet  we  faint  not.  There  are  helps  within  our  reach.  Civ- 
ilization, we  believe,  will  yet  overthrow  this  sj'stem  which  is 
one  of  its  greatest  foes.     But  how  ?    Upon  this  question  we 
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brre  c»l:t  :!:i}f  :o  j-nv  nr-'x,  by  Cfaistians  feeling  towards  it  as 
CL^1^:  l.t^ti  Lv  1LI-. ::  iLintin^  l?  be  diic?,  and  like  bun  giving 
::-.x  ur.e:  iijce  ic  mtlr  iiiou£'ui>»  He  savs  he  thinks  that  it  is  as 
b-J  :?  eL^liYe  the  ie:i?i  c»f  Lis  breihren  as  it  would  be  to  en- 
tl-jve  Lin.,  were  Le  here.  He  savs  be  feels  the  same  in  view 
C'fiLjt::  bciiJjige.  as  Ll-  wou'aJ  in  view  of  his  own.  He  gives 
aree  uTierauce  lo  iLes^  ibc»uzb:?  and  expression  to  these  emo- 
tions. We  mus-x  lollow  Lis  example;  we  must  remember 
iLL'Scia  boriJs  c:sI»o*jlJ  wiib  ihem.  The  ibolish  intenDgation : 
WLat  Lave  Cbris:::jEiS  c-r  :he  Nonh  lu  do  with  slaverv?  will 
so'jn  be  pu:  fir  iLc  Ls;  liiTje.  None  are  so  stupid  but  that 
tiicy  c'dii  ckarly  see  iliiii  ii'Cbrisiians  had  been  true  to  Christ 
on  this  sulycci,  even  lor  the  last  three  or  lour  3'ears,  the  pres- 
cai  iiiJjrneri:  of  Gc»d  in  relation  to  Nebraska  would  not  now 
be  iiji|K;n'JiDg  over  us. 

Tiie  I'apal  system  we  thisk,  is  destined  to  make  itself  felt 
ia  this  country  far  beycnd  what  most  apprehend.  Here, 
as  well  as  every  where  else,  it  will  siaiul  in  opposition  to  pro- 
gress. However  it  might  have  ser\ed  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion in  aiiv  other  counirv,  or  lime,  here  and  now  it  thrusts 
upon  us  problems  as  diliiculi  of  solution  as  any  that  slavery 
presents.  One  of  their  boasted  great  men  in  this  country  has 
lately  said  that  the  three  first  rale  powders  in  the  world  are 
Russia,  England  and  the  United  States;  the  triumph  of  the 
first  is  synonymous  with  the  triumph  of  Barbarism,  and  that 
of  either  of  the  others  is  the  triumph  of  Infidelitj- ;  that  Austria 
is  now  the  hope  of  the  world's  civilization.  Another  writer 
complains  bitterly  of  our  S3'mpathy  for  the  struggling  people 
of  other  countries. 

"  There  is/*  says  he,  "  a  spirit  among  as,  which,  unless  soon  checked,  will 
make  us  the  most  terrible  enemies  of  civilization  and  Christianity  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  welcome  unsuccessful  people  against  foreign 
governments  with  shouts  of  approbation."  *' We  gain  nothing,'*  says  the  same 
writer,  **  by  declaiming  so  earnestly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  punish- 
ment of  spiritual  crimes.  Our  enemies  will  not  believe  that  we  are  better 
thin  our  church,  and  as  for  her,  hor  history  is  before  them ;  they  know  what 
sill!  fifincLioned  during  the  middle  ages,  what  she  did  then  she  docs  now, 
whcro  she  can.  But  yet  the  most  difficult  point  is  to  be  stated,  and  wc 
will  giv(?  it  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Papi^jt  papers.     *  We  arc  not  the 
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friends  of  popular  education  as  at  present  understood.  The  popularity  of  a 
humbug,  shall  never,  we  trust,  lead  us  to  support  it  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  masses,  as  our  modern  reformers  insultingly  call  the  laboring 
classes,  are  one  whit  more  happy,  more  respectable,  or  better  informed  for 
knowing  how  to  read."  ♦  »  ♦  •  The  idea  that  teaching  people  to  read 
furnishes  th^m  with  innocent  amusement,  is  entirely  false.  It  furnishes  the 
majority  of  those  who  seek  amusement  from  it  with  the  most  dangerous 
recreation  in  which  they  indulge.  In  view  of  these  and  other  facts,  we,  on 
our  own  private  account,  and  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  prudent  man  and 
good  citizen,  unhesitatingly  regard  the  invention  of  printing  as  the  reverse 
of  a  blessing,  and  oar  modern  ideas  of  education  as  entirely  erroneous.'* 

Thus  the  Papal  system,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  Mediator  to  make  room  for  the  Priest  be- 
tween man's  soul  and  his  God,  sees  nothing  but  evil  growing 
out  of  printing,  reading,  education  and  liberty.     The  system, 
true  to  its  instinct,  will  in  this  country  break  down  the  com- 
mon school,  especially  in  its  best  influence  in  rendering  the 
citizens  homogeneous.     Though  the  Bible  be  withdrawn,  the 
papacy  will  raise  a  new  issue  on  each  book  in  which  there  is 
the  least  allusion  to  liberty  and  religious  tolerance.     Gratified 
thus,  it  will  declare  against  the  schc^ol  more  strongly  than  now, 
as  infidel.     It  will  never  rest  till  the  children  of  Papists  are 
withdrawn  from  the  association  with  Protestant  children.     It 
will  come  to  this  result,  whether  a  division  of  the  school  fund 
is  secured  or  not.     If  the  funds  are  divided,  the  result  will  be 
that,  though  we  pay  for  having  an  educated  people,  we  shall, 
so  far  as  Papists  are  concerned,  have  an  ignorant,  superstitious 
and  degraded  people.     To  this  end  is  the   influence  of  the 
Papal    system,   flattered,  strengthened  and   courted  by   our 
demagogues  and  pohlical  aspirants,  steadily  carrying  us  for- 
ward, and  the  opposing  influence  to  this  tendency  is  at  present 
very  slight.     The  enmity    excited  between  Protestants  and 
Papists  by  secret  societies  to  operate  against  the   latter,  con- 
tributes for  the  time  being  to  the  same  result.     We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  such  societies  overruled  for  better  ends,  but  we 
have  little  hope.     Thofigh  they  have  already  diminished  Papal 
impudence  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together,  yet  iheir 
tendency  is  to  drive  the  people  to  the  Priests — their  worst 
enemies. 

27 
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Besi^tance  to  tyranDj  in  any  given  fintn  will,  at  length,  be 

perceived  to  be  resistance  lo  every  form.  The  great  battle 
i'or  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  which  the  Anti-slavery  cause 
has  in  this  nation  united,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  preparation  we 
could  have  had  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy. 
It  would  seem  that  these  great  privileges  we  shall  retain  with 
or  without  blood.  Those  given,  though  the  integrity  of  the 
common  school  be  broken,  Papacy  cannot  always  flourish  any 
where,  and  much  less  in  our  country,  where  there  are  so 
many  occasions  which  bring  adults  together  in  some  common 
interest,  taough  divided  into  sects ;  and  though  the  children 
of  Papists  may  be  fv)rbidden  to  e:ijoy  the  privileges  of  the 
common  schools.  These  preserved,  and  the  process  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Papist  p>p'jliU3a  will  gradually,  although  it  may 
not  be  very  perceptibly,  advance.  By  degrees  they  will  re- 
fuse to  be  so  restrained  as  though  they  were  yet  only  children. 
The  Papacy  never  succeeds  very  effectually  where  it  has  not 
exclusive  control  over  the  mind,  from  infancy  through  life. 
In  this  country  it  will  never  be  able  lo  have  such  an  exclusive 
direction  of  mind  as  is  requisite  to  success. 

The  Papal  system,  like  our  system  of  slavery,  cannot  en- 
dure education.  Both  must  exclude  the  Bible,  or  both  must 
be  destroyed.  The  education  of  the  slave  is  a  crime  to  be 
punislicd  with  fines  and  imprisonment ;  but  the  children  of 
Papists  and  Papists  themselves  may  yet  be  taught  without 
such  penalties.  This  system  may  therefore  be  attacked  by 
this  process  of  education.  The  problem,  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  ignorant  European  population,  flowing  in  like  a  tide 
upon  us?  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  proposed 
to  ajover  of  his  country,  and  there  is  but  one  answer  possible 
with  the  welfare  of  our  country ;  and  that  is,  educate  them. 
If  we  can  educate  heathen  in  China  and  impart  to  them  the 
gospel,  we  can  better  accomplish  the  same  beneficent  work  at 
home,  where  we  have  the  requisite  spirit  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  process  of  education  is  our  counti*y's  only  hope,  indeed, 
the  hope  of  the  world.  Of  course  we  use  the  term  in  its 
widest  latitude,  including  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  Sunday- 
school,  missions,  as  well  as  those  things  which  are  more  spe- 
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cifically  educational.  The  expense  of  such  appliances  are  as 
the  slightest  triHe,  confipared  with  the  expense  of  crime  and 
military  and  naval  outlays.  As  we  have  mentioned,  the  mere 
implements  to  produce  drunkards  for  the  nation,  each  year,  is 
at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  to  furnish  the  nation  with  to- 
bacco, costs  annually  about  twenty  millions.  This  last  sum 
exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  church  property  in  New  England. 
To  pay  all  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  in  New  York, 
costs  considerably  less  than  two  millions  ;  the  alms  house  in 
the  city  of  New  York  costs  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
paid  for  taxation  in  the  whole  State,  and  by  far  more  than  the 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  missions  raised  in  all  the  United 
States  for  the  same  year.  The  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  recently  stat- 
ed in  a  speech  in  Congress,  that,  to  sustain  our  war  estabhsh- 
ments  since  we  have  become  a  nation,  has  cost  us  a  thousand 
millions ;  that  for  the  same  purpose  Europe  paj's  as  much  an- 
nually ;  that  in  England  and  Holland,  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  must  pay  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  free  these  nations  from  war  debts.  Such  facts,  how- 
ever, scarcely  reveal  the  great  disparity  between  the  cost  of 
the  processes  of  amelioration  and  those  of  an  adverse  tendency. 
We  may  hope  by  degrees  a  higher  wisdom  will  reach  and  in- 
fluence legislative  councils ;  indeed  we  may  rejoice  already 
in  the  indications  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

But  as  difficult  as  is  the  process  of  acquiring  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  it  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  them  than  to  ac- 
quire them.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  they  may  be  preserved 
by  the  virtuous  qualities  by  which  they  are  acquired,  but 
every  civilization  hitherto,  has  not  had  in  it  the  means  of  pre- 
serving those  qualities.  A  rude  race  seems  to  receive  an 
impulse  that  bears  them  on  for  a  few  centuries  till  they  attain 
to  a  given  height  in  civilization  ;  decay  begins,  and  no  power 
can  resist  it,  till,  at  length,  this  race  gives  place  to  another 
rude  race,  just  commencing  its  career  of  civilization.  Egj'p- 
lian  and  Assyrian,  Grecian  and  Roman  civilizations  thus- 
expended  their  forces,  and,  at  length,  yielded  to  barbarism. 

With  the   institutions,  educational,  charitable  and  religious, 
with  the  rail-roads,  ships,  telegraphs,  buildings,  presses,  cul- 
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tivated  lands  and  millions  of  money,  and  especially  with  th 
labor-?aving  inventions  which  the  next  generation  will  inheri 
from  us,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  they  should  mab 
much  greater  advancement  than  we  have ;  and  so  they  doubt 
less  will.  The  next  generation  after  them  ought  to  do  stil 
more,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  is  said  that  with  the  advao 
tages  of  the  present  generation,  it  would  require  several  years 
surplus  labor  of  the  whole  race,  to  furnish  all  the  members  o 
it  with  comfortable  dwellings.  Each  nation,  it  would  seem 
might  rapidly  approximate  such  a  point.  Sis3'phus  was  no 
more  unsuccessful,  however,  than  all  attempts  have  been  t< 
carry  forward  the  work  of  civilization  to  a  point  where  it  wai 
not  required  to  be  performed  over  and  over  again.  Nor  do  vn 
believe  it  ever  can  be,  by  the  process  of  mere  education  in  iti 
ordinary  sense.  There  must  be  a  new  birth  or  regenemtioi 
from  on  high,  for  nations.  Nations  must  come  to  look  on  hia 
whom  they  have  pierced.  Of  course  we  mean  that  Christian' 
ity  must  in  its  genuineness  be  possessed  by  every  nation,  oi 
in  the  end  it  must  give  place  to  another  race  that  will  fret  it 
brief  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  also  disappear.  It  wen 
easy  to  show  that,  whether  or  not  a  nation  or  rather  a  givei 
civilization  comes  to  its  period  apparently  by  some  overwhelm 
ing  war,  in  itself  are  the  real  elements  of  its  destruction.  Th< 
blessings  of  life  come  to  be  so  unequally  distributed,  that  ow 
portion  of  the  population  by  intemperance  and  luxury  become 
effeminate,  the  other  portion  by  destitution  and  oppression  los< 
their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  thus  both  poverty  and  wealtl 
contribute  to  the  process  of  decay. 

He  who  comes  to  establish  his  kingdom  over  all,  he  whose 
kingdom  is  to  increase  till  it  fills  the  whole  earth,  is  not  to  fail 
nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  has  set  judgment  in  the  earth.  The 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  His  empire  is  over  mind.  He 
not  only  enlightens,  developes,  and  trains  the  mind,  as  men 
speak  of  such  processes,  but  he  meets  the  demands  of  mind 
*  by  presenting  objects  adapted  to  its  highest  aspirations,  anc 
gives  it  the  discipline  by  which  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects 
it  is  blissful  in  itself,  and  diffusing  bliss ;  a  discipline  whicl 
protects  from  subserviency  and  from  effeminacy  on  one  hand 
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and  on  the  other,  from  exercising  tyranny  over  others,  or  grasp- 
ing for  more  blessings  than  can  be  employed  for  the  highest 
welfare  of  others.  These  briefly  are  the  conditions  that  must 
be  fulfilled  lo  render  secure  ihtf  present  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  also  to  secure  that  unceasing  progress  toward  the 
state  of  which  prophets  have  spoken. 

In  this  view,  how  different  is  the  religion  of  Christ  from  a 
Sunday  etiquette,  for  which  some  seem  to  take  it ;  how  dif- 
ferent from  an  instrumentality  with  which  a  priestly  caste  may 
dominate  over  the  world  ;  how  different  from  a  mere  instru- 
mentality to  snatch  the  soul  from  perdition  in  another  state  ! 
This  last  it  no  doubt  is,  but  in  a  very  diflerent  sense  from 
what  many  seem  to  regard  it.  How  does  Christ  in  this  view 
lay  the  great  obligations  of  eternity  upqn  every  lover  of  his 
race,  even  in  reference  to  the  blessings  of  this  life.  In  diso- 
bedience to  him  every  step  is  wrong.  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  other  things  shall  be  added,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
precept,  but  simply  the  voice  of  necessity  according  to  the 
nature  of  things. 


Art.  Vn.— sacred  POETRY.* 

The  appearance  of  the  Psalmody  is  another  omen  of  good — 

a  sign  of  advancement  in  an  important  direction.     Its  general 

reception  by  our  churches,  shows  that  the  time  for  its  advent 

had  fully  come.     Now  that  the  seal  of  public   approbation  is 

so  decisively  set  upon  it,  our  commendation   would  probably 

be  of  little  direct  service,  and  our  protest,  if  we  were  disposed 

to  enter  one,  would  doubtless  be  readily  overruled.     A  review 

of  it  in  our  last  No.  was  expected ;  but,  failing  to  arrive,  it 

only  remains  now  to  say  a  very  few  things  on  Sacred  Poetry, 

which  the  appearance  of  this  book  is  adapted  to  suggest. 

Devotional  feeling  spontaneously  seeks  expression  through 

*  Thk  PsAUf DDT ;  A  collection  of  hymns  for  public  and  social  worship. 
Compiled  by  order  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  General  Conference.  Dover : 
Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Establishment.    1853. 
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measure  as  well  as  music.  The  sea  of  inward  emotion  ap- 
pears to  move  in  a  succession  of  waves,  and  so  needs  a  flexi- 
ble index  to  mark  its  ebb  and  flow.  Poetr^',  therefore,  is  not 
an  artificial  product  of  cultivated  intelligence,  merely,  but  the 
outgrowth  of  a  normal  soul.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  literature  of  almost  every  people  is  poetic,  and 
this  other  fact,  that  a  genuine  poet  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  the  super-eminent  type  of  a  man.  His  utterances  make 
fresh  revelations  of  their  own  natures  to  his  fellows,  as  well  as 
give  expression  to  their  own  deep  and  un uttered  experiences. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  naturally  the  language  of 
deep  humilit}'  and  of  soaring  aspiration,  of  strong  sympathy 
and  reverent  adoration,  assumes  the  poetic  measure  and  form. 
A  soul  thus  stirred  is  incapable  of  a  steady,  sustained,  uniform 
movement,  and  its  speech  swaj's  to  and  fro  like  a  majestic 
vessel  yielding  itself  to  the  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  rolHng 
ocean.  The  scraps  of  old  pagan  liturgies,  which  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  tombs  of  antiquity,  have  their  kej'-note  and 
their  metrical  harmonics, — hoard  distinctly'  across  the  chasm 
of  centuries,  and  through  the  long  half-closed  avenues  of  im- 
perfect translations.  And  the  most  prosaic  reader  of  our  stiff 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  is  compelled,  at  times,  to  real- 
ize the  presence  of  the  poetic  utterance,  and  feel  the  swell  of 
the  poetic  inspiration. 

Religious  emotion,  being  deepest,  strongest  and  most  control- 
ling, seeks  a  medium  of  expression  the  highest,  the  most  flexible 
and  impressive.  Cold,  sluggish,  didactic  formulae  it  cannot 
patiently  bear  ;  much  less  can  it  be  content  with  vulgjir,  frivo- 
lous, superficial  doggerel.  The  first  is  a  galling  fetter ;  the 
second  is  a  profane  altar  calling  for  sacred  incense.  It  is  gen- 
uine lyrical  verse  alone  that  can  become  a  tongue  adequate  to 
the  clear  enunciation  of  such  an  experience,  or  ring  out  the 
deep,  clear  tone  of  a  heart  speaking  joy  fullj^  up  to  heaven. 

No  small  proportion  of  what  has  been  selected  as  sacred 
poetry,  in  the  form  of  hymns  for  use  in  public  and  social  wor- 
ship, has  been  sadly  defective.  It  has  been  utterK-  inadequate 
to  express  the  devotional  feeling  which  it  has  been  summoned 
to  aid,  and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  means  of  culture,  it  has  fail- 
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ed  to  produce  a  deep  religious  consciousness,  and  repressed 
rather  than  summoned  forth  into  action  the  most  spiritual  of 
the  soul's  energies.  It  has  symbolized  onlj^  superficial  feeling, 
and  so  has  helped  to  render  it  superficial. 

And  this  still  more  severe  thing  is  also  to  be  added,  that  ma- 
ny of  the  hymns  have  aimed  chiefly  to  set  forth  the  sterner 
features  of  a  creed  which  is  false  to  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing of  multitudes  who  have  been  called  to  employ  them. 
In  looking  over  almost  any  collection  of  hymns,  there  maj^  be 
found  many  that  are  described  by  the  term  Spurious  Poetry  ; 
another  number  may  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  Dogmatic 
Rhymes ;  a  third  set  may  be  made  out  and  called  Artijicial 
Stanzas  ;  another  portion  answer  well  to  the  epithet,  Religious 
Doggerel ;  while,  beaming  forth  brightly  amid  their  wretched 
surroundings,  "  like  a  precious  jewel  in  a  swine's  snout,"  are 
to  be  found  some  genuine  lyrics,  whose  stanzas  are  so  many 
successive  steps  in  the  patriarchal  ladder  by  means  of  which 
the  adoring  spirit  carries  on  free  intercourse  with  the  skies. 
It  is  needless  to  select  illustrations  at  length  ;  a  few  specimens 
taken  at  random  from  the  first  collection  on  which  we  happen 
to  lay  our  hand,  shall  suffice.  We  aim  not  at  the  worst  things 
that  can  be  found,  by  any  means  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
our  pen  steady  in  an  attempt  to  write  them.  Here  are  four 
lines  which  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  Spurious  Poetry* 
The  thought  is  one  which  true  religious  experience  in  its  high- 
er phases  rejoices  to  express ;  but  as  to  the  form,  that  will 
speak  for  itself: — 

"  Since  all  that  I  meet  shall  work  for  my  good, 
The  bitter  is  sweet,  the  med'cine  is  food  ; 
Though  painful  at  present,  'twill  cease  before  long. 
And  then,  O  how  pleasant  the  conqueror's  song !" 

There  are  both  measure  and  rhyme  here,  but  if  there  is  poetry, 
it  is  hidden  away  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  ferret  it 
out.  Take  another  specimen  that  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
category : —  • 

"  But  man,  vain  man  would  fain  be  wise  ; 
Born  like  a  wild  young  colt,  he  flies 
Through  all  the  follies  of  his  mind, 
And  smells  and  snufis  the  empty  wind." 
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•  One  rule  of  rhetoric  is  honored  here,  viz :  thai  which  re- 
quires adherence  to  the  original  simile.  Having  likened  ihe 
man  to  a  colt,  he  is  to  be  mercilessly  driven  through  all  llie 
coltish  antics,  at  the  risk  of  poetic  taste — not  to  say  at  the  risk 
of  his  neck  and  humanity — until  he  comes  snorting  out  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  line. 

Here  are  a  pair  of  Dogmatic  Rhijmes,  which  may  have  been 
taken  from  Augustine's  Confession  of  Faith,  only  transposing 
the  words  a  little — the  punctuation  remaining  unchanged : — 

*'  Adam,  the  sinner ;  at  his  fall, 
Death,  like  a  conqueror,  seized  us  all ; 
A  thousand  new-born  babes  are  dead. 
By  fatal  union  to  their  head." 

And  another : — 

*'  Soon  as  we  draw  our  infant  breath, 
The  seeds  of  sin  grow  up  for  death  ; 
The  law  demands  a  perfect  heart, 
Bui  we're  defiled  in  every  part" 

If  the  repeated  statement  of  a  creed  in  public  worship  is  to 
be  made,  we  confess  to  a  decided  preference  for  the  Episcopal 
method  of  procedure — it  is  much  better  adapted  to  concert- 
reading  than  to  choir  music.  As  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
fessions, if  we  understand  it,  the  Episcopal  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  its  Calvinistic  compeer. 

Here  is  an  Artificial  Stanza^  frozen  stiff,  or  thoroughly  crys- 
tallized; and  notwithstanding  it  has  so  much  to  do  with  hot 
substances  it  remains  an  exceedingly  hard  creation : — 

'*  Ye  sons  of  pride,  that  kindle  coals, 
With  your  own  hands,  to  warm  your  souls. 
Walk  in  the  lighc  of  your  own  fire. 
Enjoy  the  sparks  that  ye  desire." 

A  s  to  Religious  Doggerel^  there  is  great  abundance  of  that ; 
we  (juote  however  only  a  single  stanza,  which  seems  the  more 
unpardonable  because  of  its  being  the  last  of  a  hymn  beauti- 
fully expressing  one  of  the  highest  truths  of  faith  and  experi- 
ence : — 
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''  So  Samson,  when  hiB  hair  wad  lostt 
Met  the  Philistines  at  his  cost, 
Shook  his  vain  limhs  with  sad  surprise, 
Made  feeble  fight  and  lost  his  eyes.*' 

reason  why  ibis  trash  has  been  so  generally  endorsed 
religious  congregations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
^valent  theology  tias  so  strongly  insisted  upon  the  subor- 
n  of  judgment  and  taste  to  the  accepted  standards  of 
ent  and  polity.  And  then,  again,  there  are  a  few  men 
ive  devoted  their  attention  to  the  writing  of  sacred  po- 
nd their  productions,  merely  because  they  were  theirSi 
een  endorsed.  The  same  spirit  which*  set  down  the 
liuster  confession  of  faith  as  the  perfection  of  theology, 
*n  ready  to  set  down  the  poetry  of  Watts  as  incapable  of 
ement.  Considering  his  era  and  his  circumstances, 
did  a  noble  work  for  sacred  poetry.  Some  of  his  hymns 
t  models  for  centuries,  and  must  last  long,  for  the  heart 
.  as  the  memory  uf  Christendom  has  canonized  them* 
I  many  instances  he  has  failed.  He  has  sought  to  put 
blime  metaphors  of  the  antique  Orient  into  the  fi>reign 
lexible  mould  of  the  utilitarian  English ;  and  no  man  can 
d  in  that  In  his  attempt  to  literalize  David,  and  repro- 
le  outward  majesty  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  he  has  mistaken 
ation,  and  attempted  an  impossible  as  well  as  a  needless 
Not  to  the  senses  chiefly,  but  to  the  soui,  does  the  expres- 
Christian  poetry  now  make  its  appe«I*  Simplicity  should 
fundamental  law.  The  univi^rsal  heart  of  experience 
find  its  inner  life  translated  in  the  songs  it  swells  to 
1.  So  far  as  the  understanding  labors  with  the  thought, 
1  weighs  its  wings  heavily,  and  fails  to  reach  any  lofty 
Not  to  the  intellect  chiefly,  but  to  the  sensibility,  does 
poetry  come  to  utter  its  chastening  and  its  rousing 

• 

urge  no  objection  to  having  intellectual  ideas  clearly  ex- 
I  in  our  hymns  for  the  sanctuary ;  we  are  only  objecting  to 
'  them  embody  a  complete  scheme  of  dogmatic  theology 
:ask  is  properly  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  sernoon. 
mn  is  not  em[iloyed  to  instruct  the  understanding,  but  to 
28 
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quicken  the  heart,  and  give  it  a  medium  orcommnuication  with 
heaven  ;  and  it  is,  in  part,  at  least,  owing  to  the  forgetfuhiess 
of  that  fact,  that  hymn-books  contain  so  much  material  that 
can  never  be  successfully  wrought  into  the  sanctuary  service. 
It  skeletonizes  the  music,  robbing  it  of  its  soul,  and  reducing  it 
to  a  mechanical  routine. 

Our  hymn-books  have  made  relatively  too  much  of  a  few 
emotive  states.  A  small  number  of  the  phases  of  religious 
experience  have  been  produced  and  reproduced,  and  the  re- 
production repeated,  in  the  hymns  for  worship,  to  the  almost 
entire  neglect  of  others  quite  as  important.  A  narrow  and 
imperfect  culture  has  hence  resulted,  which  has  had  not  a 
little  to  do  in  the  creation  of  sects,  and  making  them  mutually 
hostile.  A  thoroughly  religious  Ufe  will  not  be  crowded  into 
a  versification  of  the  second,  the  fifty-first  and  forty-second 
Psalms.  The  soul  moves  heavenward  under  the  impulse  of 
other  revelations  than  Divine  Sovereignty,  the  guilt  of  Original 
Sin,  and  the  conscious  imperfection  of  our  service  and  trust. 
Every  experience  connecting  us  naturally  with  God,  finds  an 
appropriate  place  in  our  sacred  songs. 

We  simply  express  also  our  conviction  that  violence  is  done 
to  the  spirit  and  objects  of  sacred  poetry,  by  an  attempt  to 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  severe  and  specific  denunciations. 
It  has  no  natural  home  on  Mount  Ebal,  reverent  Moriah  and 
shining  Tabor  speak  more  appropriately  through  the  harp  and 
the  cymbal. 

Our  hymn-books  have  had  too  little  to  do  with  the  life  of 
Christian  Activity.  .  They  sc^m  more  like  the  products  of  the 
cloister  than  the  embodiments  of  practical  duty.  They  re- 
veal the  half  audible  meditations  of  iWe  recluse  rather  than  the 
high  heroism  of  the  broad  philanthropy  of  a  soul  intent  on 
copying  its  Master.  They  are  more  like  lullabies  which  in- 
vite a  dream,  than  bugle  calls  to  daily  conflict  with  wrong, 
or  paeans  of  victory  swelled  triumphantlj-  in  the  name  of  Christ 
over  evils  prostrate  at  cur  feet,  or  prophecies  of  hope  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  giving  the  weak  heart  strength,  and  bringing  a 
celestial  radiance  to  the  eye  dimmed  with  tears.  Of  course 
there  arc  some  noble  exceptions  to  all  these  statements,  but 
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the  mission  of  sacred  poetry  is  yet  far  from  being  fully  honor- 
ed or  understood. 

We  bail,  therefore,  the  Psalmody  with  gratitude.  The  de- 
mand for  an  improved  hymn-book  is  one  significant  fact ;  the 
paios  taken  and  the  labor  expended  in  its  compilation  is  anoth- 
er ;  the  general  appreciation  it  is  meeting  in  our  churches  is  a 
third.  It  is  not  perfect ;  it  is  not  claimed  to  be.  Tried  by 
the  true  standard,  some  of  its  hymns  will  be  found  defective-— 
occupying  room  a  wise  economy  might  grudge,  and  which  of 
right  belongs  to  what  has  been  overlooked.  But  we  think 
there  is  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  As  a  collection  of  hymns 
it  will  favorably  compare  in  eveiy  respect  with  any  other  col- 
lection extant,  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  inspect.  It 
is  fully  equal  to  our  highest  expectations  ;  and  its  compilers, 
as  well  as  the  corporators  of  the  Printing  Establishment,  will 
receive  the  gratitude  of  thousands  of  pious  hearts,  whose  ex- 
periences will  gather  richness  and  whose  aspirings  will  gather 
strength  through  its  ministry,  till  the  mortal  melody  is  lost  in 
the  roll  of  heavenly  anthems. 


Art.  Vm.— ADONIRAM  JUDSON.* 

This  world  has  been  far  more  profific  of  secular  than  of 
moral  heroes.  Its  Napoleons  have  far  outnumbered  its  Luth- 
ers.  Such  is  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  every  reader 
of  history.  And,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  con- 
sideration that  moral  heroism  has  more  frequently  sought  in 
vain  for  a  historian,  and,  for  the  feebleness  of  tradition  and 
defect  of  memory,  the  unhappy  impression,  though  somewhat 
softened,  still  remains.  The  reader  is  obliged,  however  much 
against  his  wishes,  and  painful  to  his  heart,  to  feel  that  the 
mit'hty  energies  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  his  fellow  man, 


*  A  Mufoia  OF  THB  Lirs  AND  Labohs  OF  THE  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson/ 
D.D.,  by  Francis  Way  land,  President  of  Brown  University.  In  two  Vol- 
pmes.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company.    18551 
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have,  more  frequently,  than  otherwise,  been  developed  into 
acknowledged  greatness  in  a  diabolical  direction.  The 
men  recorded  as  mighty,  have  more  generally  been  warriors 
against  the  Almighty ! 

This  view  is  indeed  painful.  But  the  miud  is  somewhat 
relieved  of  its  painfulness,  by  the  consideration  that  a  change 
for  the  better  is,  under  the  mild  and  mighty  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  general  increase  of  knowledge,  gradually 
advancing.  The  scale  of  military  and  merely  intellectual 
heroism  is  falling ;  while  in  equal  inverse  ratio,  that  of  moral 
heroism  is  rising. 

The  glory  of  the  "  7'es  gesta^^  of  the  ancients  is  passing 
away,  while  the  higher  glory  of  "  abounding  in  the  wqpk  of 
the  Lord"  is  rising  upon  the  notice  of  the  world.  The  {^raises 
of  the  Howards  and  Clarksons  are  now  being  heard,  in  pro- 
portion as  those  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Alexanders  are  dying. 
It  is  now  a  long  time  since  a  warrior-saint  has  been  canonized 
to  Mars  ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  still  longer,  even  though  the 
battle  fields  of  volcanic  Europe  should  be,  ere  long,  as  nume- 
rous and  as  sanguinary  as  present  appearances  indicate.  For, 
not  now,  as  formerly,  the  more  bloody,  the  more  glorious  I  Now 
in  the  estimation  of  Christendom,  the  most  successful  victor 
may  be  deepest  sunk  in  disgrace.  "  Barbarous  deeds,  which, 
in  time  past,  have  been  celebrated  by  historians,  flattered  by 
poets,  applauded  in  theaters,  approved  in  senates,  and  even 
sanctified  in  pulpits,"  may  indeed  astonish  the  world,  and  torce 
their  authors  up 'into  notoriety;  but  it  is  only  that,  as  the 
world  advances,  they  may  be 


" damned  to  everlasting  fame." 

But  not  so  with  deeds  of  moral  heroism.  These  erect  for 
their  authors  no  "  Absalom's  pillar,"  no  splendid  sepulchre  to 
be  tried,  condemned,  and  destroyed  by  a  future  generation* 
Their  champions  are  multiplying,  while  the  world  is  every 
day  doing  them  higher  honor.  And,  among  these  last,  a  star 
not  second  in  its  galaxy,  we  confidently  reckon  the  name  of 
Adoniram  Judson.     Nor,  are  we  afraid  to  believe  that  it  shall 
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be  remembered  and  honored  by  the  world,  when  many  other 
famous  names  shall  have  been  forgotten,  brightening  with  the 
world's  progress  through  the  ages,  rising  higher  and  higher  in 
ihe  firmament  of  Christendom,  and  setting  to  the  earth  only 
when  the  wheels  of  time  shall  stand  still. 

Few,  indeed,  and  select,  are  the  names  which  the  whole 
world  shall  never  cease  to  honor.  Many  may  rise  high  enough 
above  their  fellows  to  command  the  notice  and  applause  of  a 
pcuish,  a  state,  or  even  a  nation.  Not  a  few  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  catching  the  eye  of  the  world  even,  for  the  present 
hour.  But  the  men,  who  so  soar  in  humility  as  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  world  and  hold  it  to  an  ever  increasing 
admiration,  are  rare  indeed.  Whether  Judson  is  of  this  class, 
the  reader  will  judge.  We  dare  trust  his  world-wide  reputa- 
tion to  the  verdict  of  coming  ages.  But  all  this  is  nought  to 
him. 

" He  hath  gone  to  list' 

Isaiah'i  harp  and  David's,  and  to  walk 
With  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  host 
Of  just  men  now  made  perfect." 

We  have  not  introduced  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  pane- 
gyric. We  come  neither  to  «*  praise  "  nor  to  "  bury  him." 
But,  rather,  if  it  be  possible,  our  pen  may  be  made  a  conduc- 
tor of  his  life's  influence,  for  the  increase  of  his  posthumous 
usefulness. 

The  excellent  memoir  to  which  we  have  introduced  the  rea- 
der, has  been  for  some  months  before  the  public.  It  covers  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  pages,  and  is  well  executed.  Of  the 
style  of  its  composition,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  its  author* 8 
own.  Like  almost  every  thing  that  issues  from  the  pen  of  that 
gifted  and  noted  writer,  it  is  intensely  simple,  chaste,  and 
beautifully  transparent.  It  has  few  of  the  high  wrought  rhe- 
torical embellishments  to  which  the  writer  has  showed  himself 
so  competent,  but  which  he  evidently  admires  much  less  than 
many  of  his  readers  ;  and  which  are,  therefore,  so  rare  in  his 
compositions.  It  seems  almost  the  perfection  of  verbal  and 
phraseological  exactness.  Of  its  author,  as  seen  in  this  work, 
we  may  say  what  he  says  of  Judson  as  a  writer  : — 
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"  His  style  is  a  model  of  exact  and  perspicuous  English.     I 

/do  not  remember  an  ambiguous  sentence,  or  one  t^at  does  not 
express  precisely  what  he  intended."     Had  Wayland  written 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  error  of  Bush- 
nell's  theory  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  words,  as   the 
measure  of  ideas,  he  could  have  hardly  been  more  exact.     His 
words  are  so  selected  and  combined,  as  ever  to  convey  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  exact  idea  which  he  evidently  intended, 
while  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  labored  impartiality.     We 
say  labored ;  because  it  evidently  cost  its  author  not  a  little 
effort  to  keep  his  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  hero  so  out 
of  mind,  that  they  should  scarcely  appear  in  his  composition. 
He  is   everywhere  the   disinterested   biographer ;  never  the 
panegyrist- 
It  is  quite  proverbial,  how  much  greater  men  often  are  in 
history  than  they  were  in  their  lives.     No  sooner  do  men  fall 
asleep  in  the  lap  of  earth,  than  they  become  suddenly  very 
remarkable  under-  the  hand   of  epitaphists  and   biographers. 
The  phosphorescent  glory  of  the  dead  body,  is  greater  than 
the  glory  of  any  life  it  ever  exhibited.     But,  in  Wayland,  we 
think  one  sees  no  more  than  the  living  Judson — ^Judson  at  his 
work,  in  his  every  day  dress,  and  at  his  humble  devotion.     As 
a  specimen  of  biographical   exactness   and  impartialitj',  this 
work  is  worthy  the  study  and  imitation  of  all  who  shall  here- 
after record   the   lives   and   characters   of  the  worthy  dead. 
And  yet  there  is  one  paiticular  in  which  it  does  not  quite  sat- 
isfy us.     We  think  it  lacks  poetry.     Our  reader  will  perhaps 
start  at  this.     But  we  confess  that,  while  reading  it,  we  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  author  had  at  times  given  freer  play 
to  his   imagination,  though   to  the    dissatisfaction  of  a  Dean 
Swift  or  a  John  Locke.     Had  he  done  so,  though   at  a  sUght 
drawback  upon  mathematical  exactness,  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
would  have  done  the  church  and  the  world  a  still  higher  ser- 
vice.    If  there  is^  now  less  room  for  ambiguity,  there  is  also 
less  room  for  that  play  of  the  imagination,  without  which  liv- 
breathing  realities  can  never  be  most  fully  set  forth.     We 
to  see  the  immortal,  incomprehensible  Judson   himself, 
in  his  memoir,  clothed  with  an  energy,  and  burning 
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With  a  zeal,  and  radiant  with  a  glory  which  exalt  him  to  where 
words  can  only  at  best  wing  iheir  way  towards  him.  JudsonV 
himself  cannot  be  written.  And  had  our  author  more  fre-  T 
qaently  risen  above  the  literal,  opening  vistas  to  the  spiritual, 
and  summoning  before  the  imagination  glorious  forms  of  un- 
certain outline  from  the  land  of  immortality,  we  think  he 
would  have  improved  his  work,  already  so  excellent. 

But  while  the  author's  stjie  maybe  in  some  respects,  better 
adapted  to  discourse  on  his  own  favorite  topics,  than  to  a 
memoir  designed  to  arouse  the  drowsy  spirit  of  the  church, 
and  warm  and  quicken  the  vital  currents  throughout  the  mys- 
tic body  of  Christ,  still,  it  is  by  no  means  prosy  or  dull,  and 
aflbrds  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetoric.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  them  :— 

•*  Men  of  enlarged  views,  and  steadfast  faith,  and  ardent 
piety,  in  various  denominations,  had  become  to  a  good  degree 
interested  in  the  subject  of  missions,  and  their  influence  was 
diffusing  itself  among  their  less  favored  brethren.  The  beams 
of  the  sun  had  only  fallen  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains ; 
they  had  not  yet  rested  upon  the  hill-sides ;  much  less  had 
they  penetrated  into  the  valleys.  Yet  the  mountain-tops  testi- 
fied that  the  sun  had  arisen."  This  quotation  reminds  one  that  ^ 
the  sage  author  of  the  "  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  En-- 
terprise^*  is  before  him  ;  and  how  well  does  it  express  the  in- 
cipiency  of  that  mighty  work  which  shall  be  finished,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  same  author,  only  when  *'  Brahmin  and 
Sooders,  Castes  and  Shastres,  will  have  passed  away  like  the 
mist  which  rolls  up  the  mountain's  side  before  the  rising  glo- 
ries of  a  summer  morning,  while  the  land  on  which  it  rested, 
shining  forth  in  all  its  loveliness,  shall,  from  its  numberless 
habitations,  send  forth  the  high  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb." 

But  we  fear  we  have  detained  the  reader  too  long  with  the 
author  of  the  work  ;  though  he  is  one  of  the  few  whose  society 
is  never  irksome.  We  only  add — the  arrangement  of  the  work 
is  good.  The  whole  is  read  with  ease,  and  leaves  upon  the 
mind  a  distinct  and  strong  impression.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  re- 
gret that  so  large  a  part  of  the  papers  of  Judson  had  been 
voluntarily  destroyed,  or  accidentally  lost.     But  the  work  as 
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it  is,  is  a  treasure  to  the  church,  and  shall  perpetuate  the  use- 

/fulness  of  its  subject,  till  the  "kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  Through 
it,  shall  the  church  ever  "  recognize  the  wisdom  of  God  in  ap- 
pointing that  some  of  the  persons  in  the  modern  missionary 
field  should  have  been  giants  in  holy  daring  and  strength,  and, 
as  such,  fitted  to  be  examplars  to  all  who  came  after  them  in 
the  same  career."  Through  it,  the  name  of  Judson  shall  long 
stand  as  a  synonym  of  active  excellence.  In  coming  time 
"  the  accomplished  youth,  panting  to  live  for  Christ  in  distant 
lands  but  derided  as  visionary,"  shall  read  the  biography  of 
'  Judson  and  take  courage.  Through  it,  its  subject  shall  ever 
be  known  as  one  of  that  number,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  an 
able  writer;*  **  the  pious  father  gives  their  names  to  his  sons 
as  a  title  of  excellence,  and  an  incitement  to  attain  it.  Their 
zeal  for  God  has  kindled  a  fire  at  which  numbers  are  daily 
lighting  their  torch.  And  thus,  in  various  ways,  have  they 
given  ardor  to  holy  activity,  and  multiplied  the  power  of  truth ; 
while  the  church  below  unites  with  the  church  above  in  glori- 
fying God  in  them." 

From  the  many  points  of  interest  in  the  life  of  Judson,  with 
,     which  the  careful  reader  of  his  memoir  cannot  fail  to  feel 
impressed,  we  select  the  few  which  we  are  able  to  notice  in 
this  brief  article. 

Judson  was  an  eminent  Christian  missionary  pioneer.  As  bis 
soul  was  never  satisfied  to  rest  in  any  present  attainment  in  ho- 
liness, so  was  his  holy  ambition  never  satisfied  to  rest  in  any 
present  missionary  success.  He  was  a  daring  and  aggressive 
soldier  of  the  cross,  ever  pitching  his  tent  farther  in  the  ene- 
my's territory.  He  is  ever  grasping  the  gospel  taper  and 
rushing  off  into  the  darkness  of  the  world.  He  deemed  him- 
self commissioned  "  to  preaqh  the  gospel  to  the  regions  be- 
yond." From  the  hour  when  all  his  visions  of  earthly  glory 
vanished  in  the  "  grove  at  Andover,"  he  waits  obsequiously 
the  indication  of  the  will  of  God,  to  go  where  the  light  of  the 

*  Harris. 
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gospel  has  never  shone.  From  that  time  "he  considers  him- 
self devoted  to  the  [missionary]  work  for  Hfe,  wherever  God 
in  his  providence  shall  open  the  way."  Nor  does  he  seem  at 
all  careful  whither  he  go,  if  he  only  be  salvation's  messenger 
to  the  benighted  ;  but  meekly  asks  his  brethren  assembled  in 
convention  whether  he  "  ought  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
eastern  or  western  world." 

The  position  occupied  by  Judson,  at  this  time,  was  truly 
sublime.  A  young  man  of  parts  and  accomplishments,  stand- 
ing thus,  in  youth,  upon  the  mount  of  observation,  and  looking 
over  the  dark  wilderness  of  idolatry,  resolved,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  self  renunciation,  soon  to  plunge  oft'  into  it  in 
some  direction  or  other ! — to  ga  where  others  had  not  been,  to 
do  what  others  had  not  done ! 

In  order  to  the  just  appreciation  of  this  position  of  the  young 
missionary,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  of  for- 
eign missions  was  now  little  talked  of  or  thought  of  in  this 
country.  Speaking  in  reference  to  it,  in  after  years,  in  a  letter 
from  Maulmain,  he  says  :  "  But  at  that  period  no  provision  had 
been  made  in  America  for  a  foreign  mission,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  for 
several  months  I  found  none  among  the  students  who  viewed 
the  matter  as  I  did,  and  no  minister  in  the  place  or  neighbor- 
hood who  gave  me  any  encouragement ;  and  I  thought  that  I 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  England  and  placing 
myself  under  foreign  patronage." 

Here,  then,  is  presented  a  sublime  opportunity  for  the  grat- 
ification of  that  pioneering  disposition,  which,  in  Judson, 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  We  say  opportufiity ;  for  that 
was  to  him  opportunity,  which  to  other  spirits  was  no  opportu- 
nity. It  was  his  ambition  to  open  the  **  door  wide  and  effec- 
tual" himself.  We  imagine  that  his  pioneering  heart  found 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  way  was  not,  humanly 
speaking,  prepared  before  him,  and  that  he  was  not  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  predecessors.  But,  with  the  axe  upon  his 
shoulders,  wending  his  rugged  way  into  the  solitary  wild, 
in  quest  of  new  settlements,  his  holy  ambition  is  satisfied.  His 
soul  is  at  large.     He  is  soon  out  of  sight.     But  his  sturdy 
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strokes  are  heard  to  resound  among  the  hills,  and  the  shaggy 
tops  of  the  forest  are  seen  to  tremble. 

During  his  whole  life,  Judson,  as  we  have  said,  was  ever 
disposed  to  press  towards  the  regions  beyond,  to  l^ave  a  pres- 
ent station  to  other  hands,  while  he  himself  advanced  through 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  lift  the  standard  of  the  cro^s  in  re- 
moter and  still  remoter  regions.  Speaking  of  one  of  his  wild 
tours  of  jungle-preaching,  his  biographer  has.  well  said  :  "Here 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  in  India,  a  man  of 
refined  manners  and  cultivated  tastes,  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  native  Christians,  who  had  only  jet  begun  to  put  off 
their  habits  of  barbarism,  penetrating  the  recesses  of  the  for- 
ests, and  threading  every  accessible  rivulet,  for  the  sake  of 
preaching  to  almost  naked  savages  the  gospel  of  salvation" ! 

So  strong  was  this  pioneering  disposition  in  Judson,  that 
"  when  at  length  he  felt  constrained  to  listen  to  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  the  Board  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
translation,  it  cost  him  many  a  pang;  and  the  paper  which  re- 
corded his  resolution  to  forsake  the  jungle  and  devote  himself 
to  a  life  of  greater  self-indulgence,  was  bedewed  with  his 
tears."  With  such  a  disposition  as  he  then  tearfully  denied, 
a  missionary  of  the  cross  could  have  been  of  but  little  use  in 
Burman  India,  at  the  time  Mr.  Judson  entered  it.  And  its 
possession  to  an  eminent  degree,  is  doubtless  to  be  set  down 
as  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  eminent  success.  Still,  however, 
instead  of  being  successful,  he  must  have  made  a  most  sub- 
lime failure,  and  left  a  life  unrecorded,  or  recorded  only  as  a 
monument  of  human  rashness  and  folly,  had  not  his  pioneer- 
ing spirit  been  supported  by  certain  other  remarkable  mental 
qualities.  We  may  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these. 

Jvdson  was  remarkable  for  his  self  reliance.  He  had  "  by  na- 
ture" "  the  most  unshaken  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
irrespective  of  the  advice  of  his  seniors."  When  a  child,  he 
had  little  disposition  to  be  helped  out  of  difficulties.  They 
must  yield  to  his  own  powers.  He  ever  greatly  preferred  to 
learn  without  asking.  Desiring,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  know 
how  the  sun  moves,  he  is  Ibund  upon  his  back  in  the  field, 
making  his  observations  upon  it  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his 
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hat.  And  we  cannot  here  withhold  the  remark  that,  if  Walter 
Scott  the  child,  lying  upon  his  back  in  the  garden  and  giggling 
out  his  joy  at  the  poetry  of  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain, 
shadowed  forth  Walter  Scott  the  poet,  no  less  did  Judson  the 
child,  in  the  incident  above  related,  shadow  forth  the  Judson 
of  history.  His  whole  after  life  evinced  a  conlidence  in  the 
decisions  of  his  own  judgment,  and  in  his  own  executive  ener- 
gies, which  may  be  safely  set  down  as  extreme.  If  any  thing 
is  to  be  decided,  he  can  decide  it ;  though  we  do  not  know  that 
he  ever  obtrusively  decided  matters  for  others.  He  had  no 
disposition  to  meddle  with  matters  in  which  as  a  missionary  he 
had  not  a  deep  interest.  In  the  missionary  field,  whatever  hard 
thing  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  was  the  ready  champion. 
And  well  did  he  know  how  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  his  own  he- 
roism into  his  assistant  laborers  around  him. 

This    independent    self-con6dence,   born    in    Judson,   but 
strengtliened  by  paternal  education  and  life  in  India,  though 
it  might  sometimes  cause  him  to  appear  to  disadvantage  at 
home,  among  his  brethren,  was,  nevertheless,  of  vast  import- 
ance to  him  amid  the  dreary  jungles  of  heathenism,  where  the 
absence  of  all  advisers  would  but  mock  the  disposition  to  seek 
advice.     But  full  of  self-confidence  as  he  was,  we  know  not 
that  he  ever  evinced  too  much  of  it  to  support  well  his  chaiac- 
ter  as  the  New  World's  pioneer  missionary  to  the  Old.*     If 
less  of  it  might  have  better  fitted  him  for  the  courteousness  and 
amiability  on  which  the  success  of  a  New  England  pastor  may 
greatly  depend,  it  must  have  eminently  unfitted  him  to  walk 
alone,  the  herald  of  the  cross,  through  "  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,"  among  the  '*  habitations  of  cruelty."     How  necessary 
that  the  man  placed  where  he  can  rely  upon  nobody  else, 
should  be  able  confidently  under  God,  to  rely  upon  himself! 
Let  it  be  remarked,  however,  that  Judson's  severe  independ- 
ence, and  indisposition  to  ask  advice,  while,  as  we  have  said, 
combined  with  certain  other  elements  of  character,  it  eminently 
fitted  him  for  his  work,  must  be  regarded  as,  ordinarily,  a  de- 
cided faolt  in  a  modern  missionary.     For,  during  much  of  his 

*  He  ever  faithfully  regarded  tlie  instructions  of  the  Board  wliile  in  India. 
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life,  he  could  not  successfully  seek  advice  if  he  would  ;  where- 
as, missionaries  are  now  more  within  hailing  distance,  and  can 
converse  by  lightning  across  continents,  and  by  steam  across 
oceans.  And  yet,  as  missionaries  are  still  in  many  instances 
greatly  isolated,  and  much  must  depend  upon  their  knowledge 
and  discretion,  they  should  be  discreet,  firm,  self-confiding 
men. 

JudsoTi's  confidence  in  himself  was  ever  controlled  by  his  ««- 
bounded  covjidence  in  God.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  must 
have  often  betrayed  him  into  rashness  and  folly.  As  it  was, 
his  character  was  well  balanced,  and  eminently  fitted  for  his 
pioneering.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  wiUing  servant  of  the 
Most  High  ;  to  his  word  he  ever  bowed,  and  sat  before  him  in 
true  Christian  lowliness.  His  faith  was  **eminently  simple  and 
confiding."  He  is  never  alone.  When  farthest  from  the  home 
of  civilized  man,  and  the  clouds  of  a  seeming  adversity  are 
darker  than  the  shadows  of  the  heathen  wilds  he  is  threadinof, 
he  is  ever  taking  fresh  courage  as  he  clings  closer  and  closer  to 
the  promises  of  God.  He  rests  his  all  upon  them  without  an 
effort,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  angelic  ministries,  sinks  from  his 
prayers  to  a  rest  in  the  desert,  as  sweet  and  refreshing  as 
though  quiet  in  what  might  have  been  in  his  protected  New- 
England  home. 

In  his  journal  of  one  of  his  wildest  tours  among  the  Karens, 
following  back  stream  after  stream,  thus  he  writes : — 

"  The  dying  words  of  an  aged  man  of  God,  when  he  waved  his  withered, 
death-struck  hand  and  exclaimed,  *  the  best  of  it  all  is  God  is  witli  us,'  I  fee} 
in  my  very  soul  \  Yes,  the  great  Invisible  is  in  these  Karen  wilds.  The 
mighty  being  who  heaped  up  these  craggy  rocks,  and  reared  these  stupen- 
dous mountains,  and  poured  out  these  streams  in  all  directions,  and  scattered 
immortal  beings  throughout  these  deserts — He  is  present  by  the  influence  of 
his  holy  spirit,  and  accompanies  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  with  converting, 
sanctifying  power.     The  best  of  UaUisy  God  is  with  us  .^ 

Says  his  biographer  : — 

**  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  faith  of  such  a  man  was  in  a  high  degree 
simple  and  confiding.  In  this  respect  I  rarely,  if  ever,  have  seen  it  equalled. 
It  seemed  to  place  him  in  direct  communication  with  God.  It  never  appear- 
ed to  inm  possible,  for  a  moment,  that  God  could  fail  to  do  precisely  as  b 
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had  laid ;  and  he,  therefore,  relied  on  the  divine  Beflsarance,  with  a  confidence 
that  excluded  wavering.  He  believed  that  Barmah  was  to  be  converted  to 
Christ,  as  much  as  he  believed  Burmah  existed.  He  believed  that  he  had 
been  sent  there  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  he  as  much  believed  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  would  make  his  labors  in  some  waj,  and  at  some  time,  the  means 
of  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  as  he  believed  that  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost. 
Daring  his  visit  to  Boston,  the  late  venerable  James  Loring  asked  him,  *  Do 
you  think  the  prospect  bright  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  heathen  ?'  'As 
bright,'  was  his  prompt  reply,  *as  the  promises  of  God.'  And  this  saThe 
spirit  of  unshaken  confidence  in  God  was  manifested  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
life." 

We  have  now  seen  enoughof  the  character  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary to  allay,  at  least  partially,  our  wonder  at  his  forming 
and  executing  such  vast  plans  of  usefulness  ;  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  his  attempting  such  great  things ;  for  his  biogra- 
pher intimates,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  dny  plan, 
more  than  to  go  to  work^nd  do  what  be  found  to  do  **  with 
his  might."  His  great  confidence  in  himself,  subordinate  to 
his  unbounded  confidence  in  God,  well  supported  his  holy  am- 
bition in  attempting  no  small  things,  and  pointing  out  to  him 
"  the  world  "  as  his  field  of  labor.  To  barbarous  climes  and 
desert  wilds,  unillumincd  by  a  single  ray  of  Gospel  light,  and 
untrodden  by  a  single  Christian  foot,  his  mission  must  run.  It 
is  for  him  to  plunge  back  into  the  Ethiopias  of  idolatry^,  and 
plant  the  "rose  of  Sharon"  upon  the  banks  of  their  fearful 
streams.  It  is  for  his  voice  first  to  fall  in  Christian  accents 
upon  the  startled  air  of  deep  heathen  solitudes.  Other  good 
men  may,  perhaps,  satisfy  themselves  and  their  Master  by 
performing  well  parish  service  for  a  New  England  congrega- 
tion ;  but  as  for  him,  his  voice  must  be  echoed,  not  in  houses- 
built  with  arch  and  architrave,  "  to  gather  and  roll  back  the 
sound  of  anthems,"  but  reverberated  in  desert  wilds,  from  the 
valleys  to  the  hills  and  "  from  the  hills  to  heaven."  Other 
good  men  might  enter  into  the  labors  of  predecessors,  for  the- 
salvation  of  a  neighborhood ;  but  he  must  be  his  own  prede- 
cessor in  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  nations.  His  double- 
faith,  under  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  well  supported 
that  holy  ambilion  which  looks  down  upon  the  "pent  up 
Ulicas  "  in   which  common  men  consent  to  labor,  and  strikes 

for  the  world. 
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During  Judson's  voyage  to  England,  to  make  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  Foreign  mission,  &c.  he  was  captured  by  the  **L'In- 
vincible  Napoleon,"  and  detained  sometime  in  France.  While 
there,  he  "  was  introduced  to  §ome  of  Napoleon's  suite,  and 
travelled  through  the  country  in  one  of  Napoleon's  carriages" — 
a  circumstance  which  suggests  to  us  that  Judson  was  himself 
Napoleonic.  Not  half  so  comprehensive  were  that  Gallic  con- 
queror's ideas  of  conquest,  as  were  those  of  our  missionary, 
while  his  ambition  was  not  more  insatiable.  But  then  there 
was  this  difference :  the  one  paid  his  homage  at  the  shrine  of 
Moloch,  while  the  other  knelt  at  the  allar  of  Jehovah.  The 
one  would  sacrifice  the  world  to  his  carnal  ambition ;  the  other 
would  sacrifice  himself  and  his  ambition  to  the  good  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  one  would  blast  the  world 
into  subjugation  to  himself;  while  the  other  would  win  the 
world,  by  the  mild  influence  of  the  Gospel,  into  subjugation  to 
**the  King  of  Kings."  The  one  outlived  his  triumphs  to  sigh 
and  die  upon  an  ocean  rock,  while  the  other  continued  to  pass 
and  repass,  wearing  his  heavenly  "honors  thick  upon  him," 
till  the  hour  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  of  God  on 
high. 

From  a  child,  Judson  was  ambitious  of  greatness.  But  it 
was  not  till  he  became  the  subject  of  saving  grace,  that  he 
was  "  great  enough  to  be  little."  Then  he  disclaims  all  his 
former  carnal  notions,  adopts  spiritual  ones,  and  ambitious  only 
for  his  God,  goes  forth  to  the  achievmcnt  of  deeds  of  moral 
heroism,  with  the  simple  heartednes  of  a  little  child.  His  hu- 
miUty,  however,  had  nothing  of  effeminacy.  The  world  must 
listen  to  him.  He  cannot  bear  a  useless  obscurity.  When 
taken  to  the  prison  in  France,  he  commenced  declaiming  vocif- 
erously, and  gesticulating  violently  against  oppression  in  the 
presence  of  his  guards,  who  could  not  understand  a  word  he 
said,  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  Finally  a 
stranger  accosts  him  in  English,  advising  him  to  lower  his  voice. 
*Wiih  the  greatest  pleasure  possible,'  he  answered,  '  if  I  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  myself  heard.  I  v^as  only  clamor- 
ing tor  a  listener.'  By  waking  up  this  Englishman  he  regained 
the  sooner  his  freedom.     This  incident  well  illustrates  Judson 
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in  the  world.  It  must  be  made  aware  that  he  is  in  it.  He 
would  clamor  till  he  caught  its  stupid  ear.  He  did  catch  it, 
and  hold  it ;  nor  has  he  yd  lost  it,  though  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  listening  angels. 

We  have  spoken  of  Judson's  ideals  of  usefulness  as  bold  and 
comprehensive.  But  they  were  not  visionary.  They  were 
fashioned  prayerfully  in  view  of  sober  realities.  And  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  incarnated  them  must,  under  God,  be  set 
down  in  good  part  to  his  iroji  decision  and  immutahlc  perscvcT" 
ancc — elements  of  his  character  easily  deducible  from  those  al- 
ready noticed.  His  decisions  do  not  appear  to  have  often  been 
ra&h ;  but  when  formed,  they  were  Ibrmcd  strongly,  and  gen- 
erally for  hfe.  If,  in  forming  them,  he  took  less  counsel  of  his 
fellows,  he  took  more  counsel  of  his  own  better  judgment,  and 
of  the  Providence  and  spirit  and  word  of  God.  It  was  only 
after  mature  dehberation  and  much  prayer,  that  he  decided 
upon  the  work  of  his  life,  and  that  he,  together  with  the  three 
Samuels,  considered  themselves  as  devoted  to  it.  How  im- 
pressive to  have  looked  in  at  his  study  window,  or  followed 
him  to  the  grove  at  Andover,  and  seen  him  upon  his  knees 
pleading  with  God  to  make  the  path  of  duty  plain  before  him 
— then  rising  and  walking  to  and  fro,  struggling  with  deep  and 
solemn  emotion  !  He  has  read  "  The  Star  in  the  East,''*  and 
is  destined  himself  to  become  one.  The  world  is  spread  out 
before  him,  and  he  longs  to  be  away  among  the  hills  of  its  ig- 
norance and  idolatry.  He  only  waits  the  expression  of  the  Di- 
vine will.  That  expression  is  given,  and  he  launches  at  once 
upon  the  sea  of  Providence,  to  be  wafted  by  its  breezes  or  driv- 
en by  its  tempests  into  some  heathen  port  or  other.  His  field 
is  the  heathen  world,  and  he  is  willing  to  cultivate  any  part  of 
it.  Henceforth,  he  is  the  foreign  missionary,  laboring  without 
a  single  misgiving  of  duty.  His  decision  stands  **  firm  as  a 
rock!"  And  so  of  his  decisions  generally.  They  are  not 
taken  in  the  morning,  to  be  review^ed  at  noon,  and  reversed  at 
midnight.     They  are  generally  for  life. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  to  some  minds,  such  decisions 
may  seem  rash.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  decided 
only  after  mature  deliberation,  and  as  his  hfe  sliows,  seldom 
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had  occasion  to  recant.  To  be  sure,  Judson,  decided  wronc, 
were  a  "hard  case."  But  decided  as  he  generally  was,  right, 
his  very  inflexibility  becomes  one  of  his  crowning  excellencies 
as  a  missionary.  Under  cover  of  it,  his  perseverance  shrinks 
at  no  obstacles,  however  appalling  to  common  minds.  Having 
decided  to  be  a  missionary,  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  there  is  in 
his  own  country  no  provision  im  the  support  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion— nothing  to  him,  that,  during  his  voyage  to  Europe  for  pat- 
ronage, he  is  captured  and  thrown  into  a  French  prison — 
nothing  to  him,  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  India,  he  is  ordered 
to  "leave  the  country  and  return  to  America  ;"  and,  that,  about 
two  months  after  he  "  received  a  peremptory  order  to  proceed 
to  England,"  and  is  obliged  to  escape  to  the  Isle  of  France — 
nothing  to  him,  that,  on  a  scco:;d  attempt  to  enter  India,  he 
roust  flee  the  domains  of  the  East  India  Company  and  take 
refuge  in  Burmah — nothing  to  him,  though  he  pass  long  j^ears 
of  painful  toil  without  witnessing  a  single  conversion  from  idol- 
atry. He  has  decided  upon  the  work  of  missions  for  life. 
Nothing  can  swerve  him  from  his  firm  purpose.  His  motto 
henceforth  is, — 

"  Pause  not,  faint  not,  falter  never." 

After  having  labored  several  years  in  Burmah  without  out- 
ward success,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  he  says : — 

"  If  any  ask  what  success  I  meet  with  among  the  natives,  tell  them  to  look 
at  Otaheite,  where  the  missionaries  labored  almost  twenty  years,  and  not 
meeting  with  the  slightest  success,  began  to  be  neglected  by  all  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  very  name  of  Otaheite  began  to  be  a  shame  to  the  cause  of 
missions ;  and  now  the  blessing  begins  to  come.  Tell  them  to  look  at  Ben- 
gal, where  Dr.  Thomas  had  been  laboring  seventeen  years,  (that  is  from  1783 

to  1800,)  before  the  first  convert,  Krishna,  was  baptized Ifthoy 

ask  again,  What  prospect  of  ultimate  success  is  there  ?  tell  them,  As  much 
as  that  there  is  in  an  almighty  and  faithful  God,  who  will  perform  his  prom- 
ises, and  no  more.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  them,  beg  them  to  let  me  stay  and 
try  it,  and  to  let  you  come,  aud  to  give  us  bread ;  or  if  they  are  unwilling 

to  risk  their  bread  on  such  a  forlorn  hope  as  has  nothing  but  the  Word  or 
God  to  sustain  it,  beg  of  them  at  least  not  to  prevent  oUitrs  from  giving  us 

bread Missionaries  must  not  calculate  on  the  least  comfort  but 

what  they  find  in  one  another  and  their  work.    However,  if  a  ship  was  lying 

in  the  river  ready  to  convey  me  to  any  part  of  the  world  1  should  choose,  and 

with  the  entire  approbation  of  all  my  Christian  friends,  I  should  prefer  dying 

to  embarking," 
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Such  was  the  decision  and  perseverance  of  this  great  apos- 
tle to  the  healhen.  Having  taken  a  purpose,  he  knew  nothing 
of  that  hesitancy  and  irresolution  which  waste  awaj'^  the  men- 
tal forces  necessary  to  its  execution.  Determination  was  tljc 
law  of  his  being.  He  had  decided  upon  a  course  of  life  with 
reference  to  the  word  of  God.  And  with  the  hand  of  his  faith 
lying  upon  it,  nothing  appals  him — nothing  intimidates  him. 
He  is  ever  confident  that  the  obstacle  will  give  way  ;  and  the 
more  formidable  it  appears,  the  more  determined  and  uncom- 
promising does  he  become.  Having  entered  the  mission  field, 
without  stipulation  for  his  safety  or  immediate  outward  suc- 
cess, his  purpose  is  unaflected,  either  by  the  severity  of  his  af- 
flictions, his  long  imprisonment  at  Ava,  for  instance,  or  by  his 
seeming  uselessness. 

Says  a  vigorous  writer  :  "  The  last  decisive  energy  of  a  ra- 
tional courage,  which  confides  in  the  Supreme  Power,  is  very 
sublime.  It  makes  a  man  who  intrepidly  dares  every  thing 
that  can  oppose  or  attack  him,  within  the  whole  sphere  of  mor- 
Ijility  ;  who  will  still  press  forward  to  his  object  while  death 
is  impending  over  him  ;  who  would  retain  his  purpose  unsha- 
ken amidst  the  ruins  of  the  world."  Had  Foster  written  a  few 
years  later,  we  think  it  very  likely  that,  with  the  name  of  Dan- 
iel and  Luther,  as  illustrations  of  it,  he  would  have  associated 
that  of  Judson.  For  he  says  this  "  decision  of  character"  "is 
seen  in  its  most  commanding  aspect  in  those  grand  schemes  of 
action,  which  have  no  necessary  point  of  conclusion,  which 
continue  on  through  successive  years,  and  extend  even  to  that 
dark  period  when  the  agent  himself  is  withdrawn  from  human 
sight."  And  such  was  Judson's.  It  is  true,  his  formidable 
decision  and  perseverance  were  never  tested  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  with  those  of  Daniel  and  Luther.  But  they 
were  tested  scarcely  less  severely,  and  certainly  not  less  suc- 
cessfully, and  clearly  marked  him  as  the  subject  of  that  "  last 
decisive  energy  of  a  rational  courage,  which  confides  in  the 
Supreme  Power,"  and  which  *'  is  very  sublime  !" 

But  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  life  of  Judson  lay  not  a  little 
in  his  simple  heartedness  and  unreserved  and  absolute  conse- 
cration to  the  cause  of  God.     Witliout  these,  his  history  would 

30 
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show  like  the  Swiss  mountains  without  their  "  Mont  Blanc." 
From  the  commencement  of  his  Christian  career,  he  appears  to 
know  nothing  hut  self  renunciation  in  favor  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  takes  up  his  cross  daily  and  follows  him.  He  is  "  deter- 
mined to  know  nothin<Tr  hut  Christ  and  him  crucified."  Deep- 
ly does  he  seem  to  feel  the  force  of  the  savins:  of  our  Lord, 
*'  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me."  His  heart,  too  stronir  to  bow  to  man  or  ansrel,  bows 
in  cheerful  and  sincere  lowliness  before  the  cross.  His  home 
is  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Having  given  himself  to  God,  he  rightly  judges  that  every 
thing  which  attaches  to  him  goes  as  maiter  of  course.  There- 
fore it  is,  that  he  willingly  Ibregocs  the  enjoyment  of  creature 
comforts  which  can  be  a  detriment  to  his  useiulness.  If  he  re- 
ceive money  lor  services  renderpd  the  British  Government  in 
India,  he  pours  it  into  the  the  mission  treasury.  If,  in  conse- 
(jucnce  of  illness,  his  wife  must  start  for  America,  he,  feehng 
that  his  services  are  more  needed  in  India  than  by  her  side, 
bows  submissively  to  duty  and  bids  her  farewell.  If  he  be 
tempted  to  devote  any  of  his  time  to  the  stud\'  of  oriental  lite- 
rature, beyond  what  can  serve  his  high  missionary  purpose, 
he  steadily  and  successfully  resists.  Among  his  resolutions, 
renewed  September  2Gth,  1835,  is  one,  "  To  read  no  useless 
thins*^^  And  he  re^j^arded  cvcrvthinGf  as  useless  that  in  his 
estimation  did  nothing  to  render  him  an  abler  "  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,"  or  more  successful  missionary.  Some  may 
imagine  that  he  erred  in  not  taking  more  note  of  things  secu- 
lar, and  therefore  making  so  little  addition  to  what  may  be 
called  our  missionary  literature.  But  Judson,  as  he  is,  satisfies 
us, — what  he  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  what  he  is,  we 
cannot  divine.  Had  he  done  work  other  than  that  he  did  do, 
of  course  the  latter  must  have  remained  undone  ;  for  his  hands 
were  always  full.  In  resolving  to  be  a  missionary  ho  resolved 
to  be  nothing  else.  To  mere  literary  and  secular  matters,  he 
is  ever  saying,  *'  see  thou  to  them,"  as  he  shoots  away  into  the 
jungle.  If  he -finds  that  the  acceptance  of  invitations  to  dine 
with  English  officials,  interferes  with  his  usefulness  as  a  mis- 
sionary, we  sec  them  wondering  over  a  note  from  him.  giving 
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ihem  notice  that  his  consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  rc- 
(|nires  that  he  deny  himself  the  happiness  of  further  doing  so. 
Manv  and  excellent  are  the  rules  of  life  which  he  from  time  to 
time  adopted.  But  the  lollovving  one  may  be  said  to  compre- 
hend the  whole,  even  as  the  Saviour's  precept  requiring  love 
to  God  and  man  comprehends  **all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
It  is  as  follow^s  : 

"  Resolved,  to  make  the  desire  to  please  Christ  the  grand  mo^ 
(ice  to  all  my  actiojis,^^ 

Such  was  his  resolution  ;  and  those  who  know  his  decision 
of  character  and  perseverance,  need  not  be  told  that  it  was 
embodied  in  his  practice.  He  knew  nothing  but  Christ  and 
him  crucified.     He  "  magnified,"  not  himself,  "  but  his  office." 

As  the  Christian  reader  will  infer,  this  holy  living,  intro- 
duced its  subject  to  to  a  state  of  most  perfect  heavenly  mind- 
edness.     Says  his  biographer  ; — 

"  In  his  letters,  I  know  of  no  topic  that  is  so  frequently  referred  to,  as  the 
nearness  of  the  heavenly  glory.  If  his  loved  ones  died,  his  consolation  was- 
that  they  should  all  soon  meet  in  paradise.  If  an  untoward  event  occur- 
red, it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  for  soon  we  should  be  in  heaven,  where 
all  snch  trials  will  either  be  forgotten,  or  where  the  recollection  of  them 
would  render  our  bliss  the  more  intense.  Thither  his  social  feelings  pointed, 
and  he  was  ever  thinking  of  the  meeting  that  awaited  him,  wiih  those  who 
with  him  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  were  now  wearing  the  crown  of 
victory." 

Judson  was  indeed  "A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies." 
Any  place — on  land  or  ocenn — was  to  him  the  verge  of  that 
Heaven  into  which  he  has  now  entered  ;  and  where  his  own 
glorified  state,  is,  we  trust,  praciicall}^  illustrating  the  senti- 
ments which  he  penned  in  a  letter,  in  ISIO,  as  follows : — 

"  Love  to  Jesus  is  a  sure  title  to  the  greatest  possible  happiness  ;  for  Jesus 
is  omnipotent,  and  has  determined  to  make  his  friends  happy,  and  surely  will 
not  forget  a  single  one  in  whose  heart  is  enkindled  one  spark  of  love.  Nor 
does  he  intend  a  partial  happiness  for  his  friends.  It  will  be  as  great  as  their 
cajKicity  will  admit.  Nor  does  he  intend  a  temporal  happiness.  It  will 
never  have  an  end.  Nor  does  he  intend  a  happiness  eternally  stationary.  It 
will  be  eternally  increasing.  The  happiness  of  his  friends  will  not  ouly  be 
complete  so  as  to  fill  their  capacity,  but  as  their  capacities  will  be  eternally 
enlarging,  the  quantity  of  happiness  they  enjoy  will  be  eternally  inereasing; 
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and  not  merely  eternally  increasing  in  the  same  raiio,  but  eternally  increas- 
ing in  an  eternally  accelerated  ratio.  So  that  there  will  unquestionably  arrive 
a  moment  in  the  ages  of  eternity,  when  the  additional  happiness,  that  instant 
superadded  to  the  happiness  already  enjoyed  by  each  glorified  spirit,  will 
almost  infinitely  outweigh  the  whole  sum  of  human  happiness  enjoyed  in  this 
world," 

Having  thus  imperfectly  loudied  a  few  prominent  points  in 
the  character  of  our  missionary,  as  a  being  may  be  supposed 
to  fly  round  the  earth,  '*  touching  the  mountain  lops,"  we  will 
soon  dismiss  the  reader.     But  a  reflection  ar  two  first. 

Reviewing  the  life  of  Judson  comprehensively,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  or  even  conceive  the  strength  and  extent 
of  its  influence.  We  have  before  us  as  faithful  a  record  of  it, 
probably,  as  human  pen  can  be  expected  to  draw  ;  we  have 
statistics  of  some  of  its  more  tangible  results  ; — but  after  all 
little  do  we  know,  little  on  earth  can  be  known,  of  its  power. 
We  feel  it  grasping  our  spirit  while  penning  this  imperfect  no- 
tice of  it,  and  making  us  what  wc  could  not  have  been  if  Jud- 
son had  not  lived,  or  lived  less  than  he  was.  His  voice  is  still 
heard  over  the  plains  and  among  the  wild  hills  of  India,  and 
is  echoed  by  all  the  churches  in  Christendom.  His  spirit  is  on 
the  winds  and  waves,  to  be  borne  and  wafted  to  all  shores  and 
all  lands.  Long  shall  he  continue  to  speak,  and  long  shall  he 
continue  to  be  listened  to  by  the  Christian  world,  as  one  of  the 
noble  few  whom  it  delights  to  honor,  as  "  mighty  men  of 
valor,^' 

**  More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise." 

The  Baptist  church  may  indeed  claim  Judson  as  one  who, 
rather  than  continue  the  perversion  of  a  Christian  ordinance, 
threw  himself  into  her  arms  at  the  seeming  peril  of  all  his 
present  missionary  prospects, — ^the  Baptist  church  may  claim 
him,  and  indeed  her  claim  is  peculiar;  but  he  belongs  to  the 
Evangelical  church  of  Christ,  as  a  type  of  what  her  mission- 
ary character  ought  to  be. 

Judson's  consecration  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  was  com- 
plete. So  should  that  of  the  church  be.  Her  spirit  should 
not  be  less  pioneering  than  was  his.     She  should  ever  be  send- 
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ing  missionaries  "to  the  regions  be3'oncl,"  raising  the  flag  of 
"  Peace,"  not  only  on  the  capes  and  in  tlie  shore  towns ^f 
heathen  countries,  but  far  back  in  the  interior  among  the  sour- 
ces of  their  continental  rivers.  And  with  the  pioneering  spirit 
of  Judson,  how  easily  and  speedily  might  she  do  this  !  Nor 
is  it  more  than  the  gospel  requires  at  her  hand. 

But  alas  !  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  church  generally  is 
far  from  Judsonian.  How  timidly  she  enters  the  skirts  of  the 
wilderness  of  idolatry  !  With  what  hesitation  she  moves  to^ 
tciirds  its  interior  !  Had  she  the  bold  spirit  of  Judson,  not  to 
say  of  Jesus,  with  what  bold'  strides  would  she  take  up  her 
conquering  march  into  the  heart  of  the  nation !  and  how  soon 
would  the  missionary  chart  of  the  world  present  a  light  far 
more  satisfying  to  the  Christian's  eye. 

Judson  went  forth  leaning  upon  God.  His  faith  in  the  di- 
vine word  and  presence,  at  once  classed  him  with  those  ear- 
lier champions  of  the  cross,  who  could  say,  "  we  are  always 
confident."  He  was  of  that  noble  ancient  order  of  men,  who 
said,  "  through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly."  In  all  this  he  was 
what  the  church  should  be.  She  too  should  go  forth  leaning 
upon  God.  Repudiating  all  "  confidence  in  princes,'  and  tak- 
ing no  counsel  of  mere  earth-born  philosophy,  but  grasping 
firmly  the  word  of  God,  she  should  go  forth  in  the  face  of  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  unfurling  the  "  gospel  banner,"  and 
planting  Christian  settlements  far  in  the  dark  depths  of  the 
wilderness.  She  should  exercise  that  sublime  trust  in  God, 
which  did  not  a  little  to  make  Judson  what  he  was  on  earth, 
and  is  now  in  heaven.  She  should  feel  just  as  confident  of  the 
Divine  Presence  and  support,  in  moving  boldly  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  as  did  he,  her  champion  son,  while  thread- 
ing the  wild  Jungles  of  the  Karens.  O  that  such  a  faith 
might  be  breathed  into  her  !  Then  should  we  see  such  con- 
secration as  would  antedate  the  millenial  dawn.  Then  would 
the  rising,  swelling  tide  of  evangelization  soon  overwhelm 
the  nations,  and  all  their  Gods  be  like  Pharaoh's  horses  and 
chariots  in  the  Red  Sea.  Then  would  *'  the  heathen  soon  be 
given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth  for  a  possession," — then  would  "  one  song  employ 
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all  nations,"  and  the  sound  hosanna  re-echo  round  the  world. 
Then  would — but  alas  !  it  is  not  so.  The  church  as  she  is,  is 
no  antitype  of  Judson.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fewness  of 
her  missionaries,  the  small ness  of  her  contributions,  and  the 
coldness  of  her  prayers.  Yet  has  she  done  much.  Still  she 
is  waking.  Let  much  prayer  be  made  for  her  that  she  may 
"  arise  and  shine." 

"  Zion  awake,  thy  strength  renew  ; 
Put  on  thy  robes  of  beauteous  hue ; 
Church  of  our  God,  arise  and  shine, 
Bright  with  the  beams  of  love  divine/' 


IX.-CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

A  Theodicy  ;  Or  Vindication  of  the  Divino  Glory,  as  manifested  in  the  oonstitation  and 
government  of  the  moral  world.  By  Albert  Taylor  Bleduoe,  Professor  of  Mather 
matica  and  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Kow  York:  Carlton  ir 
Phillips,  1853.     1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  3G5. 

It  is  a  somewhat  strikinof  coincidence  that  two  eminent  men  should  brinof 
out  at  almost  precisely  the  same  period,  a  labored  scheme  for  harmonizing 
the  moral  facts  of  human  experience  with  the  divine  plan  of  procedure.  The 
keen  observation  both  of  Beecher  and  Bledsoe  made  it  impossible  that  the 
"Conflict  of  Ages"  should  be  overlooked,  and  the  philosophical  structure  of 
both  minds  made  an  attempt  at  "  A  Theodicy"  little  else  tJian  a  moral 
necessity.  Besides,  both  men  have  hearts  lying  very  close  to  the  under- 
standing, 80  that  they  have  been  alike  the  subjects  of  a  painful  experience  , 
while  the  cloud  of  perplexity  hung  above  then,  which,  in  both  cases,  has 
given  way  to  a  vision  of  brightness  and  to  a  joyous  rest  of  soul.  Both  had 
been  schooled  in  the  popular  Calvinism,  and  both  natures  stoutly  fought 
against  it.  But  here  the  similarity  ceases.  Beecher  laid  his  Calvinism  down 
as  little  less  than  an  axiomatic  premise,  and  gave  himself  to  an  earnest 
pursuit  of  the  logical  conclusion,  which  he  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
existence ;  Bledsoe,  finding  all  the  logical  deductions  false,  secures  relief 
only  in  the  annihilation  of  tlie  premise. 

Prof.  Bledsoe's  position,  as  a  theologian  and  an  autiior,  will  prevent  his 
book  from  exciting  the  attention  and  from  carrying  with  it  the  prestige  at- 
taching to  the  "Conflict  of  Ages."  Its  author  is  not  generally  well  known  ta 
the  public  ;  his  ecclesiastical  relations  maybe  in  keeping  with  such  a  scheme 
as  he  developes  ;  his  system  is  the  product  mostly  of  old  elements,  perhaps 
somewhat  newly  combined,  instead  of  disclosing  a  novel  and  startling  fun- 
damental element ;  and  the  author  does  not  speak,  as  does  Beecher,  from 
the  vary  centre  of  thit  arena  where  theological  gladiators  have  been  in  per- 
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petnal  straggle  for  years.  The  one  is  a  leading  divine  of  Boston,  the 
other  an  almost  unheralded  profeseor  of  the  exact  sciences  far  away  to 
the  South. 

Bat  tlie  book  deserves  and  will  command  attention.     Whoever  commences 
10  read  it,  will  soon  find  himself  in  contact  with  a  serious,  earnest,  energetic 
spirit,  which  has  calmly  measured  its  task,  and  set  itself  to  the  systematic 
accomplishment  of  it.    He  is  confident  of  success  at  the  outset,  and  feels 
assured  of  having  reached  success  at  the  close.     And  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  the  champions  of  Calvinism  can  be  silent  under  his  accusations, 
without  thereby  confessing  their  dread  of  discussion.    "  Dignified  silence" 
will  hardly  suflSce  to  meet  such  a  specific,  decisive  and  distinguished  accuser. 
The  author's  style  is  as  lucid  and  easy  as  it  seems  possible  for  a  style  to 
bevhich  reaches  the  metaphysical  depths  of  Leibnitz,   Schelling,  Hegel 
and  Cousin.     We  should  certainly  have  been  better  pleased  with  a  little 
less  flourishing  of  trumpets  as  he  marches  onto  the  attack  of  some  strong 
hold  of  Philosophical  Necessity.    He  could  have  better  used  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  threatening  his  adversaries,  and  dwelling  upon   the  details    of 
their  predicted  defeat.    His  reader  would  be  likely  to  know   when  he  had 
conquered,  without  being  carefully  told  beforehand  just   how  the  enemy 
would  appear,  discomfited  and  in   flight;   if  not,  his  predictions  would  make 
most  sensible  men  still  slower  to  believe   he  had  elfected  his  object.     A 
blusterer  is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  prejudice.    The  conflict  he  wages  is 
one  so  intrinsically  important,  and  so  deeply  interests  thoughtful,  serious 
men,  that  his  work  will  almost  inevitably  be  seen  as  it  is.     Such  a  cause  as 
is  his,  is  belter  dealt  by,  when  left  to  itself  to  assert  its  own  claims.     There 
bless  of  this  objectionable  element  in   his  book  than  might  have  been,  but 
more  than  is  profitable.     It  is  but  just  to  say,  ho«vever,  that  the  author  does 
generally  all  that  ho  predicts  is  to  be  done  ;   it  is  a  deadly  charge  which  he 
heralds  in  by  the  blowing  of  this   noisy  bugle-blast.     He  is  a  true  prophet 
when  foretelling  his  own  victories. 

He  solves  the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  of  its  continuance,  by 
employing  the  principle  that  moral  existence  implies  a  real  spiritual  freedom. 
The  divine  interference  lo prevent  moral  beings  from  sinning  is  not  possible: 
it  is  a  self-contradiction,  an  absurdity.  Necessitated  virtue  is  no  virtue  at 
all.  A  human  soul  acting  by  constraint,  or  forbidden  to  act,  ceases  to  be 
the  human  soul  which  is  the  ouly  subject  of  discussion.  To  say  that  God 
could  absolutely  prevent  men  from  sinning  if  he  chose,  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  statement  tliat  he  could  prevent  two  and  two  from  being  four  if  he 
chose.  Neither  has  any  real  relation  to  divine  power.  To  say,  also,  that 
God  permits  sin  in  a  moral  universe,  is  to  frame  a  meaningless  proposition. 
In  the  establishment  of  this  position,  he  passes  successively  under  review 
every  autlior  of  note  who  has  written  on  mental  science,  from  Plato  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  The  range  of  his  reading  on  this  subject  is  exceedingly 
broad  ;  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  digested  this  mass  of  hard 
and  dry  material,  proves  the  possession  of  no  ordinary  vital  forces.  Every 
defence  of  every  variation  of  the  Necessitarian  scheme,  is  seen,  exposed,  as- 
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eaulted,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  generally  laid  prostrate  by  the  very  artillery 
it  was  erected  to  defy.  He  does  not  declaim,  but  reasons ;  never  asserts 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  proof ;  mikes  no  substitution  of  a  counter-fact  for 
the  philosophical  analysis  of  a  principle  ;  never  sots  rhetoric  to  perform  the 
office  ot  logic.  His  work  shows  a  mind  disciplined  by  the  exact  sciences 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  on  the  title  page.  Edwards'  Inquiry  will 
need  a  friendly  hand  to  reunite  its  parts — sundered  as  they  are  by  the  scal- 
pel of  this  his  latest  reviewer. 

The  two  great  general  positions  which  he  aims  to  establish  are,  first : 
the  consistency  of  the  holiness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  sin  ;  and  second, 
the  consistency  of  tlie  goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  suffering.  But 
under  these  general  heids,  there  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  mjiny  in- 
cluded subordinate  points — \  natural  dascent  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  over  the  road  of  analysis ;  though  he,  in  his  thought,  evidently 
rose  from  the  particular  to  the  general  by  a  synthetic  process.  Though  he 
has  said  comparatively  few  things  new  in  themselvw,  yet  his  classification 
givv's  familiar  ideas  unwonted  freshness  and  force.  His  reply  to  Edwards 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  decisive,  and  his  reasonings  against  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity  appear  to  us  fair,  manly,  lucid  and  unanswerable.  The 
book  is  an  intellectual  study  and  a  religious  impulse. 

The  author's  exposition  of  tlie  relation  between  the  human  will  and  the 
divine  agency,  has  the  merit  ofclearness  and  philosophical  simplicity.  To 
mark  accurately  the  line  beyond  which  God  does  not  pass  in  his  dealing 
with  human  beings,  has  always  been  a  difiicult  and  delicate  task  for  philo- 
sophical theologians.  Most  religious  writers  have  been  wanting  in  definite- 
ness  of  statement,  if  not  in  definiteness  of  view,  when  dealino'  with  this 
subject.  Prof.  B.  is  definite,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  accurate.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  concise  statement  of  his  position : 

The  movements  of  tlie  intellect  and  of  the  sensibility  are  not  free,  but 
necessitated — freedom  being  rightly  pri^dicated  of  the  will  alone.  That  is, 
a  fact  or  an  object  being  presented  to  the  intelligence,  it  is  under  an  inher- 
ent necessity  to  take  cognizance  of  it ;  if  the  object  or  fact  be  one  perceived 
to  sustain  an  intimate  relation  to  our  interests,  the  sensibility  will  be  una- 
voidably stirred  in  a  certain  form.  So  far,  there  is  no  freedom — the  perception 
and  the  emotion  are  spontaneous  and  necessary.  But  whether  there  shall  be 
any  action  in  view  of  the  perception  and  the  emotion,  or  if  any,  of  what  kind 
and  in  what  direction  it  shall  be,  rests  not  with  necessity,  but  with  freedom. 
That  is  settled,  not  by  an  inflexible  law  of  nature,  but  by  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  soul.  The  will  done  is  fret.  On  this  basis  principle,  Uie  author 
founds  his  theory  ;  or,  rather  it  may  be  said,  the  theory  is  an  application  of 
tlie  principle.  God  can  present  truth  to  the  mind,  and  so  convince  clearly 
of  sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment;  he  can  stir  the  sensibility  by  his  spiritu- 
al breath,  and  still  leave  freedom  perfect;  these  convictions  and  emotions 
prose nt  molivis  to  the  will  for  action  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  having  pre- 
sented the.ii,  thoir  mission  terminates,  and  the  executive  tribunal  is  left  to 
itself.     Tltat  even  God  docs  not  touch,  cannot  touch,  save  by  annihila'ing  the 
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8abject*8  manhood.  Whatever  influence,  therefore,  may  be  exerted  on  the 
understanding  and  the  sensibility,  God  may  impart;  beyond  that,  all  is  the 
free,  responsible  work  of  man.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  God  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  that  we  might  see,  that  he  has  melted 
the  frozen  sea  of  our  sensibility  that  we  might  feel ;  but  it  can  npver  be  true 
th&t  he  has  absolutely  determined  the  movement  ot  our  powers  to  his  service. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  efibrt  of  our  author  to  reconcile  the  work  of 
God  with  the  responsible  freedom  of  man,  may  direct  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  lead  to  definitencss  of  view  of  the  practical  question  for  every  soul ; 
how  far  mny  God's  assistance  be  counted  on,  and  what  poriion  of  the  work  of 
redemption  rests  in  our  own  hands  ?  When  that  question  is  answered, 
Christian  culture  can  be  easily  reduced  to  a  stystem,  and  tlie  development 
of  GoJ's  agency  in  the  pulpit  will  csise  to  ba  a  sheltenng  apology  for  sinful 
tod  impenitent  hearers. 

Prof.  B.  has  done  a  timely  and  needful  work.  It  will,  we  think,  be  a 
grateful  experience  for  a  perplexed  soul,  pushed  still  deeper  into  perplexity 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  Dr.  Beecher,  to  turn  to  this  "  Theodicy"  and  hear  its 
human,  earnest  and  hopeful  speech.  Even  this  will  not  clear  up  all  difflcul- 
ties,  and  bring  God's  ways  down  to  the  low  level  of  our  feeble  comprehension; 
for  this  high  knowledge  we  nmst  consent  to  wait  till  we  grow  up  to  the 
manhood  of  an  immortal  life.  But  it  will  be  no  small  joy  to  rest  in  the  as- 
Barance  that  we  are  on  the  true  path,  and  to  be  blessed  now  and  then  witli 
the  faint  utterance  of  those  spiritual  harmonies  which  form  the  burden  of 
the  great  heavenly  song. 

HoxiLBTics;  Or  the  Thoory  of  Preaching.  By  A.  Vinot,  D.  D.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Saored  Rhetoric,  and  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  New  York:  Ivison  and 
Phinney.     1834.     1  Vol.  12  mo.  pp.  524. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  volumes  of  this  distinguished  divine  and  author, 
already  before  the  public,  the  title  of  the  present  work  will  be  an  adequate 
recommendatioiL  We  have  read  it  with  deep  and  undiminished  interest, 
from  Preface  to  Index,  and  laid  it  down  with  feelings  akin  to  those  with 
which  we  accept  a  large  favor  from  a  dear  personal  friend.  We  are  ready 
to  predict  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  public  speakers  and  rhetoricians  gen- 
erally, and  especially  to  those  occupying  the  pulpit,  in  fact  or  in  prospect,  as 
the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.  We  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  it  does  not  speedily  supersede  the  very  respectable  but  altogeth- 
er incomplete  work  of  Porter,  in  our  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  work  is  eminently  philosophical ;  and  on  that  account,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  called  dry  and  tedious  by  superficial  readers.  Instead  of  giving 
mere  rules  for  the  memory,  it  elucidates  broad  and  deep  principles  for  the 
use  of  the  judgment  No  man  who  imbibes  the  spirit  ot*  this  volume  can 
^e  an  imitator,  can  use  his  oratory  for  self-emolument,  or  make  the  pulpit  the 
)Uce  for  the  feats  of  the  ambitious  and  skillful  dramatist.  To  bring  the 
loait  and  life  of  the  hearer  under  the  dominion  of  the  truth  which  is  taught 
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is  the  object  ever  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.    Vinet  never  leta  the 

end  escape,  in  tlie  interest  he  awakens  over  the  method  of  attaining  it.  He 
would  not  teach  artifice,  but  remove  it ;  he  would  make  the  fo«m  so  fully  an 
autograph  of  tlie  spirit,  that  the  former  should  scarcely  arrest  attention ;  the 
mode  he  would  make  so  transparent,  that  mode  should  be  wholly  forgotten. 
He  would  nurture  just  tliat  kind  ofscrmon-making  and  sermon-delivery  which 
leave  but  the  faintest  possible  impression  of  the  sermon  as  such,  or  of  the 
preacher  as  such ;  while  the  truth  should  burn  within  like  fire,  God  appear 
in  actual  contact  with  the  soul,  and  the  hearer  hasten  away  to  exorcise  the 
sin  that  was  before  the  eye  of  his  consciousness,  or  speed  him  to  the  task 
which  duty  had  long  vainly  sought  to  press  on  his  acceptance. 

M.  Vinet  takes  formal  notice  of  the  objections  which  are  sincerely  urged 
against  the  rhetorical  and  homilctical  culture  of  the  ministry;  and  replies  to 
them  seriously  and  effectually.  So  far  as  any  one  proves  himself  largely 
efficient  in  the  pulpit  without  such  culture,  so  far  as  he  reaches  the  very  re- 
sults which  that  culture  seeks  to  give  him,  without  spending  time  in  the  lec- 
ture room  or  otherwise,  Vinet  congratulates  him  on  arrivmg  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  by  a  short  path,  and  without  tlie  help  of  guide-boards  ;  he  practices 
Rhetoric  and  Homiletics  in  the  spontaneity  of  nature,  not  by  the  severe  and 
delicate  labor  of  the  artist.  lie  is  a  proof,  not  that  lawlessness  ia  better 
than  submission  to  authority,  but  simply  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  external 
commandment,  he  is  an  adequate  law  unto  himself. 

But  he  and  others  should  not  forget  that  this  high  spontaneity  is  the  rare 
exception.  He  is  no  standard  for  general  measurement  Because  he  has 
the  ability  to  dispense  with  systematic  discipline,  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  without,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  discipline  involves  a  waste  of 
time,  and  imposes  fetters  on  free  and  normal  powers.  Spontaneity  gives  to 
him  what  long  and  careful  study  alone  can  purchase  for  his  fellows. 

There  comes  an  objection  also  in  another  form.  It  is  said  that  time  presses; 
men  are  perishing ;  we  should  forever  be  calhng  on  them  to  repent  and  turn 
to  God  ;  that  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  question  how  we  shall  call  out  to 
them,  is  to  be  guilty  of  unpardonable  frivolity  and  neglect 

To  this  Vinet  properly  replies  by  asking ;  "  Should  preaching,  then,  be 
but  a  cry  of  alarm  ?  Why,  if  it  should  be,  has  religion  been  presented  to 
to  us,  in  so  long  a  series  of  facts,  so  long  a  chain  of  deductions,  so  vast  a 
system  of  ideas?  ....  Whether  preaching  be  for  appeal^  as  it  is  said,  or 
for  confirmation f  it  is  something  besides  a  cry  ;  it  is  a  word,  on  instruction,  a 
discourse.  Some  are  gently  called,  and  others  are  gently  confirmed  ;  pertur- 
bation has  its  value,  and  may  have  its  hour ;  but  taking  the  work  as  a  whole, 
we  may  say  in  every  sense,  *  the  fruit  of  righteoueness  is  sown  in  peace.' .  . 
Putting  each  instant  to  profit,  and  working  in  haste,  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things  ;  the  second  is  not  implied  in  the  first,  and  it  is  precisely  that 
we  may  do  nothing  in  haste,  that  we  should  be  avaricious  of  time."  We 
would  add,  that  a  pastor  whose  only  service  is  an  impassioned  cry  in  the  ears 
of  his  hearers,  will  seldom  gain  their  hearts  and  lives,  and  will  ere  long,  be 
in  danger  of  losing  their  ears.  His  pathetic  appeals,  when  he  is  called  on 
to  make  them,  will  have  much  the  more  force,  if  he  has  proved  himself,  to  bo 
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t  coinpreheDsire  thinker,  and  a  serious  and  sympathetic  student  of  Iiuman 
life  and  its  great  vital  interests.  From  the  lips  of  a  calm,  patient,  thought- 
fbl,  self-possessed  man,  an  earnest  and  fervid  warning  comes  forth  with 
•tartling  power,  working  out  its  very  highest  ministry. 

It  seems  to  betaken   for  granted,  throughout  the   discussions  under  the 
heatf  of  Elocution,  that  the  minister  is  to  write  his  discourses,  and  we  sup- 
pose either  memorize  them  or  read  from  the  manuscript.    We  must  defer  to 
some  future  time  a  discussion  on  the  relative  advantages  of  reading  sermons, 
and  of  leaving  the  language  principally  to  be  suggested  by  the  thoughts 
and  the  circumstances.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  any  rules  which 
will  be  of  universal  application.    Each  method  may  have  some  specific  ad- 
vantage ;  but  that  is  certainly  best,  in  any  given  case,  which  enables  the 
preacher  to  put  himself  and  his  thoughts  into  the  closest  and  freest  contact 
n^ith  the  souls  of  his   hearers.     But   ministers  should  write  sermons,  even 
thoogh  they  never  read  them  in  the  pulpit  or  commit  them   to   memory — 
even  though  they  never  use  them.     It  is  favorable  to  depth,  richness,  and 
precision.    The  qualities  of  style  and  delivery  which  the  author  insists  on 
in  the  work  before  us,  are  not,  however,  more  applicable  to  the  reader  of 
sermons,  than  to  him  who  is  never  tied  to  his  mantisfript  in  the  pulpit.     A 
good  style  is  equally  good,  whether  revealed  by  the  manuscript  or  the  voice — 
it  fits  alike  pen  and  tongue. 

The  pulpit  is  a  powerful  agency.  Morever  it  is  one  of  God's  selection 
for  the  loftiest  end.  Through  it  Heaven  makes  overtures  to  the  earth  ;  eter- 
nity discourses  to  time.  Within  it  justice  erects  her  awful  tribunal.  Love 
stoops  in  touching  condescension,  and  Faith  puts  on  her  shining  garments 
and  soars  singing  with  Hope  toward  heaven.  It  has  the  ear  of  the  world  in 
an  eminent  measure.  Sabbath  after  sabbath  do  thousands  look  up  to  it  with 
anxiety  and  confidence.  It  has  done  much;  it  is  still  accomplishing  a  large 
work.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  power.  We 
look  for  its  future  to  be  more  glorious  than  its  present.  More  consecrated  in 
its  spirit,  more  wise  in  its  methods,  more  impressive  in  its  speech,  more  prac- 
tical in  its  counsels,  we  trust  it  is  to  become;  and,  in  becoming  so,  that  it  is  to 
guide  the  yielding  world  to  rest  througii  the  purifying  baptism  it  offers. 
And  as  a  means  of  helping  it  forward  to  that  higher  seat  of  power,  we  wel- 
come this  contribution  from  one  who  is  himself  so  high  an  example  of  the 
Christian  Pastor. 

The  Priest  axd  the  nrouKyox;  Or  Persecution  in  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  Part  1. — A 
Sermon  at  Court.  Part  2. — A  Sermon  in  the  City.  Part  3. — A  Sermon  in  the  Des- 
ert. From  the  French  of  L.  lJunj;cner,  author  of  the  Preacher  and  the  King,  etc. 
In  two' Vols.     Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.     IH3'.\. 

The  proper  designation  of  this  work  may  be  either  a  historical  romance, 
or  a  descriptive  picture-gt'\llory.  It  is  intended  to  reproduce  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  Life  in  Franco,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  a  stor- 
my, vacillating  period.  Upheavals,  subsidences,  seething?,  alliances,  decom- 
positions, followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  throne  was  the  sea 
of  vice.and  the  symbol  of  irresolution,  and  the  court  became  a  public  corrup- 
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ter  of  manners.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  given  a  terri- 
ble supremacy  to  the  Papal  power,  and  set  the  seal  of  precedent  and  sanctity 
to  the  work  of  externiinaiing"  Protestants.  The  Society  of  Jesus  sent  its 
emissaries  all  over  the  land,  as  the  frogs  went  up  over  the  land  of  ancient 
Egypt  ;  and  the  machinery  of  the  order  was  worked  with  a  skill  which,  in 
one  way  or  another,  made  the  civil  arm  bare  itself  only  at  the  ecclesiifttical 
bidding.  The  infidel  philosopher  was  just  organizing  that  powerful  force 
■which,  a  few  years  later,  subjected  France  to  ihe  terrible  baptism  of  blood, 
that  is  slill  a  vidion  of  terror,  and  a  warning  against  blasphemy. 

It  is  the  object  of  iIjc  author  to  exhibit,  as  fully  as  may  be,  these  various 
elements  as  they  existed  in  combination,  and  as  they  struggled  in  action  ;  and 
to  exhibit  them  from  a  Christian  stand-point  He  seeks  especially  to  set 
forth  the  practical  working?  of  ihe  Papal  system  under  varied  circumstances, 
so  that  he  may  afibrd  a  fair  view  of  its  character,  and  enable  his  reader  to  es- 
timate properly  its  purposes  and  professions.  He  is  no  narrow  bigot,  no  fiery 
accuser ;  he  stains  not  a  single  page  with  vituperation  or  vulgar  abuse.  To 
an  uninstructed  reader,  his  revelations  will  be  startling  ;  while,  to  an  intole- 
rant Protestant,  some  of  his  pictures  will  have  the  effect  to  nurture  a  more 
intelligent  charity. 

As  a  mere  story  it  is  to*  complex,  its  personages  too  numerous,  its  transi- 
tions too  frequent  and  abrupt,  its  arrangement  too  careless,  to  claim  any  high 
eulogium  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  indifferent  to  the  fame  which 
is  offered  to  the  skilful  romancer.  His  aim  is  higher ;  he  is  ambitious  to  in- 
struct and  impress.  He  employs  the  thread  of  narrative  only  that  he  may 
hold  the  more  vital  facts  in  the  grasp  of  his  volumes,  and  aid  the  reader  to 
group,  classify,  remember  and  understand  them. 

He  has   no   common   power  of  characterization.     Bridaine,   the  Catholic 
priest — honored  for  his  courage,   eloquence   and  piety,  rising  in  his  spiritual 
sympathies  far  above  the  atmosphere  of  Papal  intolerance,  and  there,  in  that 
serener  sphere,  clasping  all  trustful  and  obedient   souls   to  the  bosom  of  hi» 
fellowship,  and  looking  down  with  pity  and  contempt  on  the  selfishness  and 
intrigues  of  the  priesthhood — is  a  living  personage,  awaking  our  reverence 
and  affection.     Rabaut,  the  pastor,  and  the  hero  of  that  scaitered  company 
of  noble  confessors,  who  find  an  asylum  for  their  faith  and  a  temple  for  their 
thanksgiving  in  the  amphitheaters  which  God  has  formed  among  the  moun- 
tains— his  life  is   a  proof  that  God  may  yet  walk  with  men  ;  his  words  ring 
like  the  utterances  x>f  David  in  his  joy  over  deliverances  from  the  hand  of 
Saul,  or  swell  majestically  up   like  the  tones  of  the  great  apostle  when  he 
makes  his  royal  judge  turn  pale.    These  are  tlie  **Priest  and  the  Huguenot,'* 
who  meet  at  first   by  accident,  and  whose  souls  become  knit  together  like 
those  of  David  and  Jonathan.    I'hen  there  is  Charnay,  the  impersonation  of 
duplicity  and  a  demoniac  thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  heretic-^ scenting  him  as  a 
l)lood-hou  nd  would  follow  the  trail  of  a  slave.    A  few  bold  strokes  of  the 
pen,  and  the  wily,  faithless  inquisitor  is  revealed,  exciting  disgust  at  every 
subsequent  reappearance,  and  reaching  no  depth  of  iniquity  for  which  the 
reader  is  unprepared.     And  there  is  Bruyn,  bribed  to  become  a  Catholic, 
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compelled  to  become  a  spy  and  informer  against  his  brethren,  aud  tortured  by 
eelf-reproaohes   even  to  the  verge    of   despair.      But  we  cannot  specify. 
Each  character  is  both  a  distinct   individuality  and   the  type   of  a  class  of 
characters,  which  furnishes   one  element  in  the  strange  cauldron  which  now 
seethes  in  southern  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  author  wanting  in  high  dramatic  power.  Some  of  the  scenes  he 
portrays  compel  one  to  hold  his  breath,  as  the  actors  hasten  or  move  majesti- 
cally on  to  tlie  denownumt.  The  meeting  between  Rabaut  and  Charnay  in 
the  prison,  is  a  specimen  of  moral  painting  where  the  forms  seem  actually  to 
start  from  the  canvass,  and  the  words  on  the  page  seem  quivering  under 
the  strong  eaiotion  they  express  and  excite.  No  one  with  a  soul  can  read 
that  account,  for  the  first  time,  with  coolness  and  deliberation.  The  mind 
presses  forward  to  the  result  as  a  trained  courser  to  his  goal. 

On  the  whole,  these  are  valuable  volumes — filled  with  instruction,  and 
fruitful  in  good  impulses.  To  say  they  are  interesting  is  no  description. 
They  magnetize  the  reader,  holding  his  spirit  fast  till  the  appearance  of  a 
blank  »page  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  breaks  the  spull.  We  are 
doubtful  whether  such  books  nurture  pood  reading  habits — whether  it  is  not 
harder  to  fasten  our  attention  on  a  philosophical  treatise  af«er  having  had  it 
taken  captive  af\er  the  manner  of  M.  Bungencr.  Nevertheless,  he  compels 
onr  thanks,  and  £0  we  join  in  paying  humage  at  the  feet  of  his  genius  and  la- 
bor. 

The  Mission  or  the  Co^kfFOUTER.  AVitb  Notes.    By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.  A.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Lowes,  etc.     Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.     1854.     pp.  498. 

This  volume  breathes  a  most  devout  spirit,  ani  suggests  some  profound 
and  deeply  interesting  views  respecting  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It 
is  evidently  the  product  of  a  deeply  rcllrcting  and  well  disciplined  mind, 
busying  itself  long  and  systematically  wifh  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  gospel.- 
Now  and  then  there  is  found  a  passage  full  of  rough  and  striking  metaphors, 
worthy  of  Taylor  or  South.  Take  this  as  a  specimen,  showing  the  results 
of  a  weak  faith  ; — 

•*  Therefore  do  wo  give  up  our  mind  to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  the  body,  and  our  heart 
to  work  in  the  hulks  of  the  senses.  We  clothe  ourselves  in  the  convict-drees  of  the 
lujts  of  the  flesh,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  reason,  and  tie  a  clog  to  the  heels  of  tho 
anderstanding,  and  clip  the  wings  of  the  imagination,  and  muzzle  the  will,  and  tar  and 
feather  our  feelings  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  tho  earth." 

Still,  from  some  cause,  the  book  fails  to  excite  the  interest  it  promised  u«^ 
The  Notes  make  up  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  matter ;  the  sentences  are 
sometimes  unmercifully  long— covering  an  entire  page  or  more  ;  there  is  a 
prolixity  that  tries  the  patience  ;  and  a  repetition  that  seems  like  an  insult 
offered  to  the  reader's  understanding.  Besides,  we  have  sometimes  almost 
grudged  the  large  space  occupied  by  so  small  a  thought.  In  reading,  we 
find  ourselves  involuntarily  glancing  along  over  paragraphs  and  pages  in 
pursuit  of  the  next  distinct  ideal    In  a  word,  it  wants  suggestiveness*    It 
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opens  no  vistas,  leaving  us  to  explore  them ;  it  describes  fully  everything 
along  a  short  path  or  within  a  narrow  circle,  both  large  and  small,  until  we 
are  tempted  to  say,  "  Behold  we  have  eyes  also !"  Within  the  compass  of 
fifty  pages,  it  seems  to  us,  every  important  thing  contained  in  the  book 
might  have  been  quite  as  forcibly  uttered.  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  his  meth- 
ods, there  is  no  danger  that  the  author  will  live  long  enough  to  preach  ihro* 
the  bible,  or  that  his  highly  fruitful  mind  will  be  exhausted  of  material.  He 
administers  truth  homeopathically,  but  dihitcs  it  in  the  water  of  his  rhetoric 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  invalid  at  Saratoga. 

The  Lectukes  Complete  of  FATm^.R  Gavazzi;  Asdelivcretl  in  New  York;  Reported  by 
an  Eminent  Stenograpcr,  and  revised  and  corrected  by  Gavazzi  himself.  To  which  \a 
preflxod  the  Life  of  Gavaszi.  By  G.  R.  Xicholini,  etc.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1854.     1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  373. 

The  visit  of  this  distinguished  Italian  ecclesiastic  to  this  country  has  pro- 
produced  a  strong  sensation,  Ilis  history,  his  home-standing,  his  rejection 
of  popery  and  his  fierce  and  effective  war  against  it,  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
public  mind  here  in  respect  to  the  policy  and  power  of  Catholicism,  and 
above  all  the  unique  and  wonderful  eloquence  with  which  he  has  drawn 
thousands  to  hear  his  rxposure  of  the  papacy,  all  combine  to  make  his  ad- 
vent and  ministry  among  us  of  great  interest  and  importance.  His  temper- 
ament is  one  seldom  found  in  cold  latitudes.  His  eruptive  and  glowing  de- 
velopments make  him  a  sort  of  human  miniature  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
which  rises  from  the  plains  of  his  own  sunny  Italy.  His  language  is  the  ve- 
ry highest symbal  of  fervor  and  intensity.  Every  sentence  is  like  the  up- 
heaval of  an  incandescent  sea,  or  a  jet  of  hissing,  spiritual  lava-  At  every 
movement  he  flings  a  thunderbolt.  His  motto  in  this  ecclesiastical  war  is 
evidently,  "  No  quarter  given"  !  He  counts  the  papacy  nothing  less  than  a 
masked  despot,  intent  on  crushing  manliness  out  from  the  soul  of  the  world; 
and  peace  with  the  papacy  he  regards,  therefore,  as  treachery  to  liis  race, 
and  war  against  God.  The  oratory  is  the  highest  example  of  the  fervid  aod 
impassioned  form  of  speech  that  we  have  ever  met.  It  has  nothing  artificial. 
His  own  bitter  experience  of  treachery  in  the  Italian  government,  his  dis- 
covery of  the  bad  faith  of  Pio  Nino,  the  sudden  crushing  of  his  own  long 
cherished  hopes  for  his  dear  native  country,  which  he  loves  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  fervent  soul — all  these  things  have  combined  to  confirm  his  suspicions 
that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and  to  lead  him  on,  step  by  step,  until  to  fight 
against  the  papacy  is  to  him  the  first  and  last  duty  of  life.  And  after  becom- 
ing familitr  with  his  tactics  and  his  spirit,  il  is  no  marvel  that  he  should  be 
threatened  in  New  York  or  mobbed  in  Montreal — and  no  man'el  that  he 
should  send  out  a  challenge  in  the  first  instance,  and  smash  chairs  to  atoms 
over  the  heads  of  his  assailants  in  the  second. 

But  the  lectures  have  great  iiitrinsic  value  for  the  facts  and  reasoning  ihcy 
disclose.  They  are  eminently  popular  in  thought  and  method,  and  therc  is 
little  danger  that  he  will  call  out  any  re|»ly.  In  a  popular  discussion  we 
know  of  no  more  terrible  antajjonist  than  would  be  found  in  Gavazzi.     lie 
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swcepe  down  upon  his  victim  like  a  wrathful  tempest,  or  pierces  like  light- 
ning. He  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  his  life  as  written  by  a  fellow  exile, 
seems  like  the  illuminated  siory  of  an  old  Hebrew  prophet 

Disrussiojrs  oi«  Philosophy  axd  Literature,  Education  axd  University  Reform. 
Chiefly  from  the  Edinburg  Review,  etc.  By  Sir  AVilliain  Ilaiuilton,  Bart.  With  an 
Introductory  Ei?say,  bv  Robert  Turubull,  I).  J).  Kew  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Ib53.     1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  TG4. 

No  living  philosopher  stands  justly  higher  in  the  estimation  of  men,  than 
the  author  of  this  volume;  and  the  papers  which  compose  it  are  those  which 
have  chiefly  purchased  his  celebrity.  He  is  a  most  profound  metaphysician, 
a  keen  critic,  a  great  master  of  expression,  and  a  stern  judge  when  an  illog- 
ical style  or  an  heretical  principle  is  on  trial  before  him.  He  cannot  be  read 
ID  haste,  nor  understood  without  much  patient  reflection.  His  theory  of 
Perception  will  not  pass  unchallenged ;  and  his  expressed  conviction  that 
mental  freedom  is  philosophically  impossible,  and  must  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  consciouness  which  contradicts  philosophy,  seems  like  a  premature 
statement.  What  is  true  must  bo  philosophical  and  logical,  even  though 
he  cannot  find  the  element^  for  the  syllojjism,  or  climb  the  ladder  of  induction. 
But  he  has  given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  higher  literature ;  and 
Dr.  TumbuU's  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  philosophy  not  a  little  enhances 
the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  OF  Thomas  Campeell;  With  an  Original  Biography 
and  Notes.  Edited  by  Epcs  Sargent.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1854.  1 
Vol.  12  mo. 

The  author  of  " The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  of  "Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming," is  too  well  known  tu  need  commendation.  This  is,  however,  a  cheap 
and  valuable  edition  of  his  Poems.  The  chief  attraction  will  be  found  in 
the  Biography,  covering  100  closely  printed  pages.  We  learn  to  appreciate 
the  work  more  intelligently  when  favored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  doer. 
The  volume  contains  a  tinely  engraved  likeness,  and  a  profile  sketch  exhibiting 
him  as  at  home  in  his  study,  smoking  a  very  long  tailed  pipe.  We  confess 
that  the  last  picture  does  not  add  at  all  to  our  appreciation  of  his  ideal  soar- 
ings. We  prefer  to  hear  the  speech  of  a  man  in  his  own  proper  character,, 
tlian  when  he  is  wafted  away  to  serenity  on  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  or 
borne  to  clairvoyant  regions  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

Glad  TiDiXGS;  Or  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  A  series  of  daily  meditations  for  Christian 
Disciples.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Twcedie,  D.  1).,  Free  Talbooth  Church,  Edinburg. 
Boston:   Gould  and  Lincoln.     1834. 

A  pleasant,  practical,  encouraging  little  volume,  bringing  the  promises  of 
God  home  familiarly  to  the  heart. 

Clinton:  A  Book  for  Boys.     By  Wm.  Simonds.    Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.     1854, 
A  fine  illustration  of  the  dangers  to  which  lads  arc  exposed ;  and  a  help  to 
Ihc  formation  of  a  true  manly  character. 
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The  ReporteiiV  M.ixrAL:  A  complete  exposition  of  the  reporting  stjlc  of  Phono^rt- 

phj.     Hy  Amlrow  J.  (iraham.     New  York:  Fowlers  and  Wells.     1854. 

We  heartily  commend  to  all  our  readers  the  system  of  writing  here  devel- 
oped as  well  worth  their  attention.  The  work  before  ns  gives  complete  in- 
struction in  reporting,  in  a  lucid  and  interesting  manner. 

i?riRiTUALM'RoGRLss:  Of  InstnictiMii  in  the  Divine  Life  in  the  poul.  From  the  French 
of  Fcnelnn  and  Madame  Guy(in.  Intended  for  i<uch  as  are  dei>iroufi  to  cnunt  all  tliingf 
but  loss  that  they  may  win  Chrirt.  P^litedb}'  Jamctf  W.  Metealf.  M.  W.  Dodd:  New 
York. 

Paul  said  he  would  rejoice  when  Christ  was  pranched  any  way  whether  in 
pretence  or  in  truth.  To  a  great  extent  we  wjU  rejoice  in  the  inculcations 
of  this  book,  even  if  the  book  itself  is  only  published  to  meet  a  demand  in 
the  market,  created  by  the  labors  of  such  men  ns  President  Mahan  and  P/of. 
Upham.  Many  can  reli:ih  the  same  doctrines  better  when  received  from 
dead  saints  Ihiin  when  they  are  proffered  by  livinnr  saints.  Distance  lends 
its  enchantment  and  gray  haira  their  wisdom.  So  be  it.  Wc  will  rejoice 
when  the  gospel  is  preached.  Many  of  its  precious  truths  are  illustrated  in 
this  book.  True  it  is  not  free  from  one  sided  views  but  they  are  such  as  can 
do  but  little  hann  in  an  age  whose  spirit  is  so  opposed  to  caste,  spiritual  or 
temporal. 

BrnMAH's  Great  Missionary,  Or  Rcconls  of  the  Life,  Cliaractcr  and  Acbicrcments  of 
Adouiram  Jadion.     Publidh<.d  by  E.  II.  Fletcher,  New  York. 

This  volume  i.n  just  from  press.  Its  design  is  to  present  the  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  the  renowned  Missionary  in  a  cheap  volume.  We  think  it  a 
great  mistake  to  publish  such  a  worit  without  the  author^s  name  ;  neverthe- 
less, we  judge  from  the  portion  we  have  been  able  to  look  over,  that  it  it 
"well  written  and  is  worthy  of  extensive  circulation. 

A  DicnovARY  of  Conjprepjational  TVagc?  and  Principle^),  acconlin^  to  anciont  and  mod- 
em Authors:  To  which  arc  added  brief  Notices  of  some  of  the  principle  Writers',  A*- 
m:mb1ies,  and  Trcati.^ctf  referred  to  in  the  eompihitiou.  By  Preston  Cummingii:,  etc, 
Thinl  Edition,  Dof>ton:  S.  K.  AVhipple  and  Conijiany. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  laboriously  and  learnedly  compiled,  and  both  inter* 
€8ting  and  somewhat  important  to  our  churches,  as  part  of  the  great  congre- 
gational family. 

Messrs.  James  Munroe  and  Company  have  issued  a  very  fine  edition  of 
Whateley's  Riietoric — the  best  we  have  seen. 

An  interesting  and  highly  important  work  on  Hungarian  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  in  the  Press  of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company — and 
atrongly  recommended  by  D'Aubiane.  The  same  publishers  announce 
a  new  work  from  Elihu  Burritt,  which  will  scarcely  fail  to  elicit  much  inter- 
est. Mrs.  Stowe*8  Observations  in  Europe  are  also  soon  to  be  issued  by  the 
flame  enterprising  house. 

A  press  of  matter  has  crowded  out  our  usual  notices  of  Contemporary  Lit- 
rniture,  as  well  as  some  other  things  intended  for  tlus  number — notwith- 
standing wc  ffivc  eight  extra  pages. 
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Art.  L— ministerial  EDUCATION.* 

The  Christian  ministry  is  the  most  important  trust  ever 
committed  to  human  hands.  Its  proper  discharge  therefore 
justly  demands  the  highest  exercise  of  our  energies;  and 
hence,  too,  the  amplest  preparation  therefor  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Impossibilities  of  course  are  not  required  ;  and 
estimates  of  qualifications  will  also  vary,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar stand-point  from  which  they  are  viewed. 

In  most  cases,  the  earlier  Freewill  Baptist  preachers  went 
directly  from  some  secular  occupation  to  the  pulpit,  with  but 
very  limited  literary  attainments.     With  some,  this  was  per- 
haps a  necessity  ;  with  others,  it  was  more  probably  choice  ; 
and  with  all,  a  matter  of  little  regret.     They  had  seen  a  so- 
caHed  education  apparently  make  men  more  assuming  and 
less  practical,  and  in  the  ministry  more  tenaciously  dogmatic 
and  less  earnestly  spiritual — more   solicitous  to  save   creeds 
than  men.     In  some  instances,  they  had  seen  it  pave  the  way 
to  the  pulpit,  in  the  absence  of  personal  piety  ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  an  educated  ministry,  they  had  seen  a  formal  and 
prayerless  church.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  in  their 
estimate  of  ministerial  qualifications,  education  did  not  hold  a 
very  prominent  place. 

*- —  ■ ,  -  1 

•  Fourteenth  Anw  ual  Report  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Edacation  Society ; 
Read  at  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  October  8,  1853.    Dover :  William  Burr,  Prioter. 
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The  Report  before  us  gives  letters  from  several  of  the  old- 
er ministers  of  the  denoniination,  now  or  recently  living,  in 
which  are  some  striking  pictures  of  the  earlier  denominational 
spirit  concerning  this  subject.  One,  who  entered  the  ministry 
thirty  years  since,  at  the  age  of  twenly-two,  says : — 

*'  My  whole  library  consisted  of  a  pocket  Bible  and  i^^hymn  book.  I 
needed  books,  but  was  not  able  to  buy  them.  I  borrowed  some  histories, 
yet  had  but  little  time  to  read  them — was  reproved  severely  by  the  senior 
minister  of  the  church  for  reading.  He  called  it  *  studying  to  be  a  minister.' 
He  would  sometimes  tell  me  that  it  would  ruin  my  usefulness  to  stady  any- 
thing but  the  Bible — he  wished  all  Other  books  piled  up  in  one  pile,  and  be 

would  crawl  half  a  mile  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  set  them  on  fire 

For  a  minister  to  study  his  sermon  before-hand  was  not  apostolic.  To  write 
a  skeleton  was  unpardonable.  He  must  receive  his  text  on  his  way  to  meet- 
ing, or  afler  he  had  entered  the  house." 

Another  gives  a  piquant  account  of  a  "  Commentary  Ex- 
citement," the  details  of  which  are  about  as  amusing  to  us, 
as  the  results  were  serious  to  him.     He  writes  : — 

■ 

"  1  -adopted  the  plan  of  retrenchment  and  rigid  economy,  and  every  dollar 
I  received  for  solemnizing  a  marriage,  or  otherwise,  1  carefully  laid  by  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  one  year  the  sum  amounted  to  twenty  dollars ;  every  cent 
of  which,  I  paid  for  Benson's  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

**  I  \^  cnt  fifteen  miles  to  make  this  purchase,  and  arranged  matters  so  as 
to  return  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  lest  the  neighbors  should  find  oat  that  I 
had  obtained  a  commentary.  I  knew  if  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  that  should 
get  out,  it  would  at  once  be  supposed  that  1  was  learning  to  preach,  and 
therefore  should  lose  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  gospel  out  of  my  scat 
When  I  drove  up  to  the  house,  my  wife  was  at  the  door,  to  welcome  me 
home,  and  to  assist  in  taking  from  my  carriage  the  gospel  freight  I  liad 
brought  with  me.  This  invaluable  treasure  we  secreted  in  a  private  apart- 
ment, and  when  I  could  get  a  leisure  hour,  it  was  spent  in  perusing  the  sa* 
cred  pages ;  my  wife  being  on  the  look-out  to  give  timely  warning  if  any 
one  should  be  approaching.  At  length,  through  the  impertinence  of  a  fe- 
male visitor,  the  hidden  treasure  was  discovered.  What  now  !  *  Dear  me!' 
does  your  husband  study  his  text  ? '  In  a  few  days  the  news  flew  like  light- 
ning through  the  whole  society.  If  I  had  had  the  small  pox  packed  away  in 
a  book-case,  I  am  not  sure  tliat  the  excitement  would  have  been  any  greater 
than  in  the  present  instance.  One  of  tlie  deacons  came  to  visit  me,  to  ascer- 
tain the  trutli  of  the  report  I  told  him  the  story  was  true,  and  tried  hard  to 
show  him  the  utility  of  such  helps,  but  he  listened  apparently  with  a  jealous  look. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  church  said  he  thought  I  must  have  been  studying 
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Bome  book,  for  he  noticed  on  the  last  sabbath  that  I  related  a  piece  of  histo^     ^        at 
Tj  in  explaining  my  text.     I  had  nowr  been  their  minister  nearly  five  years,  .v^-^«^i^MLr  ^^ 
bat  the  '  Commentary'  excitement  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  that  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  leave  my  flock,  (dearly  as  I  loved  them,)  and 
seek,  in  some  other  section,  a  new  field  of  labor.'^ 


I 


Many  ministers  have  perhaps  lost  their  places  for  the  lacR 
of  properly  used  comn>entaries — very  few,  we  apprehend, 
besides  the  present  case,  for  having  one.     The  writer  of  one 
of  the  letters  contained  in  the  report,  tells  us  that  he  visited 
Randall,  at  New  Durham,  and  *•  found  him  in  the  possession 
of  a  good  library" — which,  it  seems,  did  not  oust  him.     This  ^ txo^^i 
fact  is  important  and  significant,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have    ^^cf  C   *  ■ 
more  specific  information  concerning  the  size  and  quality  of  '^<  i  »  V^. 
that  library.     Without  doubt,  it  had  its  influence  in  cultivating 
a  spirit  that  would  study  commentaries  in  bed-rooms,  if  it  dare 
not  do  it  more  openly,  and  has  been  much  more  anxious  to 
read  good  books  than  to  burn  them. 

But  a  great  change  has  been  effected,  and  the  change  has 
been  rapid.     A  good  deacon,  not  many  years  since,  said  to  a 
young  licentiate,  who  wa?  about  starting  for  the  Academy  : — 
"I  wouldn't  go  five  rods  to  bear  anybody  preach,  who  will 
quit  preaching  and  go  to  school ;  and  if  he  should  preach  in 
my  house,  I  would  go  out  of  it  !'* — to  which  the  pasJor  re- 
sponded, "  Amen  !"     B-ut  when  that  young  man  returned  to 
spend  his  first  college  vacation  among  his  old   friends,  that 
same  deacon  went  more  than  five  miles,  and  on  foot,  too,  to  hear 
bira  preach  ;  and  has  fre(iuently  listened  to  him  since,  appar- 
ently with  much  pleasure.     And  this  case   may  safely  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  type  of  what  has  taken  place   in   all  parts  of  the 
denomination.     Commentaries  and  other  sources  of  knowledge 
and  culture  have  been  consulted,  sometimes  with  "  pine-knots 
for  lights  instead  of  oil  and  candles,"  and  attainments  have 
thus  been  secured,  which  are  far  from  inconsiderable.     Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton,  Bowdoin,  Waterville,  Oberlin,   and  other 
colleges,  have  contributed  to  the  ranks  of  our  ministry ;  while  '  ■  "■ 
our  own  Michigan  Central  College  assumes  more  than  promis-  *'  * 
ing  proportions.     Our  young  ministers  have  gone  forth  from 
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Andover,  New  Haven,  Auburn,  Bangor,  and  Oberlin»  until  a 
Theological  Seminary  Las  grown  up  among  ourselves. 

And  now  no  one  pleads  against  the  propriety  or  importance 
of  ministerial  education.  Our  ministers,  old  as  well  as  young, 
encourasre  ii  :  and  the  churches  are  callin*]:  for  educated  as 
well  as  pious  pastors.  Tl>e  only  questions  that  remain — ^and 
ihey  are  not  peculiar  to  ourselves— concern  the  most  desirable 
kind  and  deirree  of  ministerial  education. 

It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  all  do  not  need  to  be  educated 
alike.  Some  are  converted  at  an  advanced  age,  so  that  an 
extended  course  of  preparatory  study  is  impracticable.  Oth- 
ers are  so  circumstanced  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
break  up  domestic  or  social  relations,  for  such  a  purjx>se.  That 
such  are  often  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  they  may  become  efficient  ministers,  no  one  among  us  at 
least  will  deny.  But  it  seems  plain  that  they  need  a  training 
suited  to  their  circumstances.  To  put  the  preparatory  text 
l>o*)ks  of  a  classical  course  into  their  hands,  would  generally 
be  disastrous  policy.  They  would  not  go  far  enough  in  that 
direction  to  reap  its'more  substantial  benefits,  while  they  would 
thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  securing  more,  important  advan- 
tages otherwise  within  their  reach. 

Thev  must  be  content  to  take  things  more  at  second  hand. 
If  they  should  seriously  attempt  to  devote  themselves  to  orig- 
inal investigations,  they  could  not  go  far  enough  to  answer  the 
ends  of  the  ministry.  More  than  they  would  gain  in  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  in  a  few  directions,  would  be  lost  bjMhe  lack 
of  completeness  and  general  knowledge.  Their  field  of  thought 
would  be  altogether  too  contracted.  Thej'  must,  therefore, 
adopt  and  use  the  researches  of  others,  without  attempting  to 
verify  them  to  an}'  ver}'  great  extent  by  their  own  investiga- 
tions. They  must  do  what  the  boy  at  the  Academy  does, 
who  acquires  all  the  leading  facts  of  Astronom)',  taking  them 
upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  proved  them,  without 
being  able  to  test  a  single  one  of  them  himself.  And  while 
the  relative  inferiority  of  such  knowledge  is  obvious,  it  is  quite 
as  obviously  better  than  none  at  all. 

Moreover  those  advanced  in  life  have  already  acquired 
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habits  of  tbouglit  and  modes  of  illustration.  These  will  sel- 
dom if  ever  be  the  most  desirable  ones,  and  often  they  will 
be  very  far  from  it.  But  they  cannot  easily  be  broken  up ; 
and  such  efforts  as  would  most  likely  be  put  forth  for  that  pur- 
pose,-could  hardly  bo  more  than  half  successful.  The  result 
would  be  to  render  their  accustomed  methods  inefficient, 
without  adequately  furnishing  them  with  better.  But  poor 
implements  well  used  are  much  more  effective  than  better 
ones  indifferently  applied.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  most 
politic,  and  best,  in  such  cases  to  give  concentration,  system 
and  pertinency  to  pre-formed  intellectual  habits,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  break  them  up  and  substitute  new  ones. 

And  those,  too,  who  may  be  younger,  but  whom  circum- 
stances prevent  from  pursuing  a  thorough  course  of  study,  of 
necessity  remain  under  the  influence  of  such  associations  as 
render  the  formation  of  more  scholastic  habits  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  Like  those  just  mentioned,  they  may  prune,  cul- 
tivate and  vastly  improve  the  current  modes  and  habits  ot  in . 
tellectual  action  ;  but  can  scarcely  hope,  so  unaided,  to  break 
away  from  them,  and  effectively  form  those  of  a  different 
character.  Th'ey  will  probably  accomplish  much  more  by 
sharpening  up  and  vigorously  using  such  tools  as  they  are 
accustomed  to,  than  by  endeavoring  to  procure  those  they  can 
hardly  hope  to  learn  to  use  well. 

There  are  congregations,  too,  where  such  familiar  every  day 
habits  of  thought  and  illustration  are  even  the  more  acceptable 
and  effective.  Talk  to  them  in  the  phraseology  of  the  schools, 
and  you  will  be  to  them  little  better  than  a  barbarian.  Draw 
your  illustrations  from  the  thesaurus  of  learning  and  science, 
and  they  will  wonder  at  your  profundity,  but  will  not  very 
fleeply  feel  the  force  of  your  words.  But  come  to  them  with 
the  language  of  their  every  day  life,  purified  and  condensed 
into  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  directness  and  pre- 
cision, and  they  will  both  understand  and  feel  the  force  of 
what  you  say.  Illustrations  to  be  effective  must  be  drawn 
from  familiar  objects — and  they  are  not  familiar  with  the 
myths  of  the  classics,  or  the  conclusions  of  historical  and 
critical  lore.     But  when  a  great  truth  is  forced  home  u\\oiv 
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the  point  of  some  familiar  illusiration,  which  iheir  o\Tn  expe- 
rience has  often  demonstrated,  a  naJ  is  fastened  in  a  sure 
place. 

This  was  clearly  the  secret  why  the  common  people  heard 

the  Savior  so  gladly.     Now  he  \<  illustrating  God's  readiness 

to  receive  a  returning  wanderer  by  the  ;;ase  of  the   prodi^) 

s^jn,  and  anon  he  ii  enforcing  the  imperative  du*y  of  iisinir  our 

jKiwers  to  the  best  |K>ssible  advantage   by  the   parable  of  the 

talents.  Then  a  wedding  furnishes  him  a  most  forcible  illustra- 

^^,'tion  of  the  importance  of  a  constant  readiness  to  meet  God.    And 

God's  constant  care  for  his  children  is  shadowed  forth  by  the 

shepherd's  watchful  care  of  his  flock.     The  lack  of  th's  facil- 

/  .  ,    ,   ity  of  approaching  men  in  the  current  of  their  own   thoughts, 

/    ^s  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  many  failures— especially  where 

.  .classically  educated  men  are  so  often  distanced  hy  those  quite 

^     ■  recently  from  the  plow  and  the  workshop.     This  also  explains 

/  why  native  preachers  are  more  directly  successful  in  heathen 

■'  '         c<juntrics  than  the  intellectually  superior  and  better  educated 

-•  '        missionaries — whv  lechnicallv  uneducated  men  have  been  so 

r-  successful  among  the  common  people  of  Germany — and  why 

unlettered  Baptist  and  Methodist  ministers  were  so  efficient  in 

the  earlier  history  of  those  denominations. 

But  when,  in  the  early  historv  of  the  church,  it  became 
necessary  to  defend  and  preach  Christianity  before  kings  and 
learned  men,  Paul  is  found  directing  his  thoughts  in  quite 
another  channel,  and  employing  altogether  different  illustra- 
tions. His  arguments  are  then  formed  after  scholastic  models, 
and  his  illustrations  arc  drawfi  from  heathen  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  if  he  had  used  on  Mars 
Hill  such  a  style  of  argumentation  and  illustration,  as  had 
been  so  successful  among  "  the  common  people  "  of  Judea,' 
he  wonld  most  signally  have  failed.  It  would  have  been  as 
inappropriate  and  inefficient,  as  what  he  did  use  would  have 
been  if  addressed  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  or  the  herdsmen 
of  the  hill  countr3\  And  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  It 
would  have  been  so  utterly  foreign  to  their  ordinary  manner 
and  method,  as  neither  to  be  appreciated  nor  understood. 
So  the  preaching  of  uneducated  Methodist  itinerants  and 
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Baptist  evangelists,  for  a  like  reason  did  not  reach  the  more 
educated  classes  ot*  the  country.  jNot  until  ihey  were  able 
also  to  send  forth  men  of  more  ample  culture  did  they  influence 
the  cultivated  mind  of  the  country.  And  when  they  were 
able  to  do  this,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  not  the 
character  of  their  doctrines,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  proclaimed,  which  prevented  their  appreciation  in 
cultivated  circles.  The  glorious  work  which,  as  we  are  told, 
has  been  carried  on  in  Germany  through  the  instrumentality 
of  those  not  classically  educated,  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  the  educated  classes ;  and,  we  may  infer,  will  not, 
until  it  calls  a  more  liberal  culture  to  its  aid.  And  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  but  for  the  presence  and  oversight  of  educated  mission- 
aries, giving  counsel  and  direction  to  native  preachers,  these 
latter  would  hardly  secure  a  desirable  success. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  intelligence  is  being  rapidly  diffused- 
The  various  seminaries,  colleges  and  universuies  of  tliis  and 
other  lands,  are  annually  sending  forth  large  numbers  of  lib- 
erally educated  men.  And  these,  wherever  they  go,  infuse 
more  or  less  of  cultivation  and  refinement  into  the  circles  in 
which  the}'  move.  They  create  a  familiarity  with  cultivated 
habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  illustration,  which  almost  in- 
variably produces  a  relish  ibr  them,  and  generally  results  in 
their  adoption. 

Still  more  general  and  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  h 
press.  Books  are  muhiplied  indefinitely,  are  so  cheapened 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and  are  profusely 
circulated  through  every  portion  of  society.  The  choicest 
thoughts  and  happiest  illustrations  of  the  best  scholars  and 
the  greatest  men,  thus  become  household  words,  and  contrib- 
ute directly  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  at  least  the  more  ac- 
tive  and  influential  minds  in  society.  From  them,  the  re- 
mainder of  course  and  necessarily  take  their  intellectual  bias 
and  form  their  intellectual  preferences. 

And  then  there  is  the  periodical  press,  all  the  way  down 
from  the  most  profound  Quarterly,  or  scientific  Annual,  to  the 
most  noisy  Daily.  The  more  able  and  influential,  into  the 
track  of  which  the  others  seldom  fail  to  fall,  are  conducted  b^ 
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men  possessed  of  a  broad  and  ample  culture,  which  is  thus 
widely  diflused  through  society.  Every  theme  of  gieat  or 
general  interest  is  discussed,  with  all  the  erudition  and  skill 
that  ability  and  learning  can  command;  and  if  the  discussion 
itself  be  too  profound  for  popular  appreciation,  or  is  carried 
on  in  channels  not  generally  accessible  to  the  multitude,  llie 
daily  paper  speedily  digests  it,  and  sends  at  least  its  pith 
and  marrow  to  the  counting  room,  the  workshop,  and  even  the 
railroad  car.  If  a  scientific  man  explains  a  new  discovery,  or 
a  literary  genius  analyzes  the  literary  products  of  an  age  or 
country,  to  a  select  auditor\',  some  ubiquitous  reporter  straight- 
way proclaims  it  upon  the  house  tops  of  the  morning  news- 
paper. And  if  some  aristocracy  of  letters,  shrinking  from 
vulgar  contact,  seeks  a  literary  retreat,  to  enjoy  a  richer  intel- 
lectual feast,  a  messenger  swifter  than  a  bird  of  the  air  courses 
the  long  extended  wires,  and  pours  its  full  benison  into  the 
lap  of  trade  and  toil. 

The  daily  newspaper  and  the  telegraph  not  only  convey 
news  speedily,  but  they  stimulate  investigation  and  quicken 
thought.  They  both  familiarize  the  popular  mind  with  the 
processes  and  habits  of  cultivated  minds,  and  also  urge  it  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction.  The  artisan,  the  merchant,  and 
the  farmer  begin  to  find  that  they  can  acquire  what  hitherto 
was  supposed  to  be  accessible  only  to  the  professional  student. 
They  become  unwilling  to  take  things  altogether  at  second 
hand.  They  will  look  into  them  themselves,  and  demand 
that  those  who  would  be  their  teachers  shall  be  able  to  assist 
them  in  doing  so.  If  ihey  do  not  themselves  adopt  the  habits 
and  illustrations  of  a  higher  education,  they  are  familiar  with 
them,  and  arc  best  pleased  when  addressed  after  their  manner. 

To  this  general  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  habits  of  a 
superior  culture,  the  modern  system  of  popular  lecturing  has 
very  largely  contributed.  Almost  every  village  has  its  annual 
course  of  lectures,  and  the  lecturers  have  generallj'  been  men 
of  varied  learning  and  refined  taste.  Their  productions  are 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  condense  into  the  space  of  an 
hour  the  results  of  years  of  studious  toil.  And  delivering  as 
they  do,  the  same  lecture  repeatedly,  in  different  parts  of  the 
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country,  ihey  know  it  will  fall  upon  cultivated  ears — upon 
whose  praise,  more  than  any  others,  its  popularity  depends. 
It  mast  therefore  be  fitted  f(»r  those  ears ;  and  in  this  way 
the  remote  school  district  becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cesses and  habits  of  a  more  cultivated  taste,  and  comes  to  rel-  • 
ish  being  addressed  in  that  way.  Not  unfrequently  is  it  the 
case  that  the  lecturer  thus  causes  auditors  to  sit  impatiently — 
or  not  at  all — under  a  less  cultivated  style  of  preaching. 

By  such  means  the  number  of  congregations  best  served  by 
a  ministry  not  thoroughly  educated,  is  much  less  than  a  few 
years  since,  and  is  decreasing  in  a  progressive  ratio.     Those 
who  now  preach  to  and  hold  such  congregations,  have  no  as- 
surance of  holding  them  long,  unless  they  can  manage  to  im- 
prove in  actual  culture  quite  as  fast  as  their  hearers  do  in 
the  appreciation  of  it.    And  this  is  extremely  difficult.    Pas-    /  /     .    , 
loral  cares  and  pulpit  preparation  so  press  upon  most  minis- *^  ^-  '\'  '"1     ' 
lers,  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  rise  above  the  point  of .. ;  .       ^• 
culture  at  which  they  commenced.     If  they  do  not  have  the      ^'  '       \ 
amplest  previous  preparation,  they  need  not  be  surprised  if     *      '^' 'V 
they  fall  behind  their  congregations  and  are  discarded  by  them.  /^^ 

The  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  ministry  on  a  level 
with  their  own  attainments.  Its  attainments  must  be  equal 
to  their  conceptions.  And  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  the  average 
that  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard,  but  the  appreciation  of  the 
better  cultivated  will  rule.  If  the  others  do  not  professedly 
coincide,  they  will  still  be  directly  or  indirectly  governed  by 
them.  The  preacher  from  whose  ministrations  the  better  edu- 
cated absent  themselves,  on  account  of  his  inferior  culture, 
will  soon  find  those  who  may  declaim  against  the  need  of  so 
much  education  deserting  him  also.  A  volume  is  needed  to 
illustrate  still  another  "  Side  "  of  ministerial  experience,  where 
the  taste  of  the  people  outruns  the  culture  of  the  preacher. 

Similar  reasons  have  also  very  much  lessened  the  necessity 
of  entering  the  ministry  without  a  thorough  education.  The 
great  increase  of  popular  culture  generally  affords  a  much 
more  advanced  position  to  start  from ;  so  that  for  the  most 
part  even  those  advanced  in  life  can  quite  easily  acquire  the 
habits  and  conform  to  tho  processes  of  a  higher  ed\3LC^\!vacv* 
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The  popularized  discussions  of  the  book  and  periodical  press, 
and  usu«illy  even  of  social  life,  have  in  most  cases  prepared 
the  way  for  more  serious  and  thorough  study.  Educational 
facilities  have  been  increased,  and  the  expenses  of  study  have 
been  diminished,  while  commercial  prosperity  has  largely  in- 
creased, until  all  who  will  can  secure  the  financial  means  of 
pursuing  a  thorough  course  of  study.  He  who  has  his  hands, 
and  a  true  heart,  even  if  he  have  not  a  dollar  in  advance,  and 
receive  not  a  single  copper  of  assistance,  can  still  by  diligence 
and  perseverance  avail  himself  of  the  most  ample  and  thor- 
ough methods  of  instruction.  It  will  require  eflbrt  to  do  it. 
But  it  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done  in  many  instances.  And 
the  effort  necessary  to  do  it,  will  prove  highly  conducive  to  the 
very  culture  he  is  seeking.  It  will  impart  a  practical  disci- 
pline, and  will  develope  in  his  habits  and  spirit  the  elements 
of  success,  that  otherwise  are  seldom  secured.  The  manly 
self  reliance  which  it  will  promote,  is  worth  more  for  the  at- 
tainment of  noble  aims  than  friends  and  fortune  without  it.  But 
if  aid  is  really'  needed,  it  can  generally  be  had.  There  are  ma- 
ny individuals  who  will  not  hesitate  to  assist  those  who  mani- 
fest a  devoted  perseverence  in  thoroughly  preparing  themselves 
for  the  ministry.  Aid  may  also  be  obtained  from  some  one  of 
the  various  Education  Societies.  And  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, as  well  as  a  pleasing  sign  of  progress,  that  our  Ed-^ 
ucation  Society  is  now  able  quite  liberally  to  assist  those  who 
need  and  are  worthy  of  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  nearly  all  whom  God  now  calls 
to  enter  the  ministry  can  become  more  or  less  thoroughly  edu- 
cated. Those  who  cannot  are  in  a  very  small  minorit^r — are 
the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  There  is  very  seldom  a  ne- 
cessity for  any  one  to  be  content  with  a  rudimental  or  superfi- 
cial training.  And  the  majority  have  nothing  but  a  lack  of 
energy  or  disposition,  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  as  thorough 
a  course  of  preparatory  study  as  is  necessary  or  proper. 

And  in  many  congregations  a  very  high  degree  of  culture  is 
demanded.  They  contain  men  of  extended  research,  varied 
learning,  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste.  In  many  cases  these 
are  not  mere  men  of  the  world,  acquainted  with  science,  liter- 
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ture  aod  art,  but  ignorant  of  Christianity.  They  are  practical 
Christians,  who  besides  their  general  culture,  are  well  if  not 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  ot  the  gospel. 
And  who  will  say  that  such  men  shall  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  ministf}'^  of  inferior  attainments?  And  if  auditors  are  men 
of  the  world,  experience  demonstrates  that  they  will  not  con- 
sent  to  be  taught  even  religion  by  those  whose  intellectual  dis- 
cipline and  general  attainments  are  much  inferior  to  their  own. 
It  therefore  becomes  simply  the  question  whether  a  ministry 
shall  be  provided  for  them,  such  as  they  will  hear  and  respect, 
such  as  can  influence  them,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  not  forming  any  part  of  "  all  the  world,"  to  whom  the  Sav- 
ior bid  bis  disciples  preach  the  gospel.  And  if  they  are  not 
to  be  reached — if  those  who  grow  up  to  such  a  culture  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  are  to  be  left  unprovided  for,  and  their 
iofluence  is  thus  to  be  lost — it  is  easy  to  see  that  Christianity 
can  never  gain  a  very  firm  foothold.  For  it  is  evident  that  such 
as  these  bold  and  control  the  leading  influences  of  society* 
And  God  a<lvances  his  truth,  not  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  influence,  but  by  causing  them  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
his  grace. 

There  are  also  many  instances  in  which  a  minister  has  a 
small  congregation,  and  works  within  narrow  limits,  where  a 
man  of  greater  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of  more  varied  at- 
tainments, and  a  more  cultivated  taste — 3,  thoroughly  educa** 
led  man — might  reach  and  move  a  correspondingly  larger  cir- 
cle ;  a  circle,  too,  which  in  turn  would  be  more  than  corres- 
pondingly efficient  in  its  good  influence  over  others.  The  bet- 
ter educated  stay  at  hocne,  or  go  elsewhere,  or  perhaps  turn 
off  into  a  proud  infidelity  through  thinking  that  religion  has  lit- 
tle sympathy  for  a  high  and  thorough  culture.  In  the  selection 
of  the  minister,  in  such  cases,  it  might  correctly  enough  have 
been  thought  that  the  congregation  did  not  need  the  highest  or- 
der of  attainments — without  sufficiently  considering  how  ma- 
ny superior  minds  they  might  attract  into  it,  or  how  much  they 
might  elevate  those  already  belonging  to  it.  But  the  failure  to 
secure  what  might  have  been  secured,  though  only  a  negative 
loss,  is  still  not  greatly  difierent  from  the  loss  of  the  same  af- 
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ter  it  kts  been  secTzred.    la  either  casp.  it  alike  cooks  jost  » 

ranch  abort  of  what  miqht  hare  been,  and  theretorc  oogbt  lo 
ba^e  been  «ccompli*hcfL  And  while  many  kicalities  are  soy- 
insr,  by  tbeir  necessitiefi,  **  come  over  and  help  ns  f **  this  bet- 
ter cchiTBted  c/a«r  of  OLinkind  are  emphatically  calling  to 
CbfUtiaas  and  particalarly  to  Freewill  Bapti^a,  ^  Come  over 
anl  belp  «r  f" 

And  Cbristianityt  as  fiicdamentally  hostile  to  all  wroogy  is 
of  coarse  opposed  to  those  wrongs  wbt^h  are  connected  more 
or  less  closelv  with  societT  and  the  state.  Manr  of  these  are 
of  snch  magnitode  and  importance,  and  are  so  interwoven 
with  questions  of  political  economy,  national  policy,  and  civil 
compacts,  to  say  nothing  of  their  relations  to  history  and  va- 
rious departments  of  natural  science;  as  to  require  the  amplest 
attainments  and  the  most  thorough  mental  discipline  (or  tbeir 
proper  investigation.  When  three  thousand  clergymen  pro- 
test against  a  proposed  measure  of  national  policy,  as  likely 
to  expose  us  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  ^Almighty,  if  it 
can  truly  be  said  that  there  is  no  *'  body  of  men  in  America 
who  combine  so  much  profound  ignorance  on  the  question,*' 
then  their  words  arc  evidently  shorn  of  their  power.  But  let 
legislators  feel  assured  that,  in  addition  to  the  purity  of  their 
lives  and  the  integrity  of  their  purpose,  they  possess  a  clear 
and  penetrating  knowledge  of  such  questions,  and  their  words 
will  not  fail  ot  effect.  And  especially  wben  it  comes  to  the 
pitting  of  influence  against  influence — and  it  generally  does 
come  to  that — a  ministry  with  a  superficial  or  contracted  cul- 
ture will  suffer  from  the  research  and  learning  that'  will  be 
brought  against  it. 

We  are  aware  that  such  questions  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  quite  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  exercise  of  little 
more  than  the  moral  sense.  And  it  is  true  that  the  moral  sense 
distinctly  enough  decides  against  slavery,  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness, and  other  national  or  social  sins ;  and  hence  suflS- 
ciently  settles  the  point  that  there  is  guilt  somewhere,  which 
might  to  be  repented  of  and  forsaken.  But  without  an  intimate 
and  comprehensive  knowiedge  of  their  special  bearings  and 
involved  relations,  and  particularly  of  the  principles  of  social 
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responsibility^  it  cannot  properly  distribute  and  localize  their 
gailtiness.    Still  less  can  il  propose  a  practical  method  of  re- 
fin-ra.     Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  retrace  one's  steps,  while  ig- 
norant of  the  path  by  wliich  they  advanced.     Aj?^.  is  it  not 
possible  that  a  lack  of  such  thorough  understan. . jg  of  the 
history  and  relations  of  slavery,  constitutes  the  secret  why  the 
opposition  of  the  northern  church  and  ministry  has  not  been  ,yft*«^ 
more  efficient  for  its  abolition  ?     Have  we  not  been  too  content>;:^  1 1  y 
simply  to  protest  against  its  enormity,  rather  than  to  address  v^*^C&*V 
ourselves  seriously  and  studiously  to  devise  a  really  practica-  ''^^^^^*-^ 
ble  method  for  its  removal  ?   By  practicable  method,  we  mean,  ^    ^  "J 
oot  what  some  Pharisaical  professor  of  reform  may  ssLy  onght  .^^Jr 
to  be  done — not  what  might  be  done  if  men  were  better  than 
they  are — but  what  can  be  done  under  existing  circumstances. 

And  if  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  in  exposing  and  par- 
ticularly in  removing  such  evils,  if  it  is  to  be  shut  up  in  a  con- 
tracted "  sphere,"  that  must  not  oppose  slaver}^  because  that 
is  political — that  must  not  promote  temperance,  because  that^ 
is  not  preaching  the   gospel — that  must  not   preach  against^ 
licentiousness,  because  that  is  too  impure  a  subject  for  the  min-  \J  '  * 
ister  to  approach — and   so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — then 
what  is  Christianity  good  for?     And  if  we  should  yield  in 
these  instances,  every  other  enormity  would  soon  find  a  like 
plausible  pretence  to  be  let  alone,  and  the  ministry  would 
have  little  to  do  except  to  contend  over  the  phraseology  of  in- 
operative creeds,  or  to  battle  sins  either  already  extinct  or  that 
would  die  of  themselves — not  having  vitality  enough  to  protest 
against  the  warfare  waged  upon  them. 

Moreover  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  country  render 
it  the  great  battle  field  of  opinions.     No  where  else,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  has  truth  been  called  to  meet  so,- 
many  different  foes  on  the  same  field.     Elsewhere  it  has  met  :  •.  • 
its  enemies  one  by  one,  and  consequently  has  needed  to  be  ./  ^/ 
harnessed  principally  against  that  one.     But  here  it  meets 
them  all  together,  and  must  needs  be  alike  prepared  to  grap- 
ple with  them  all.     Catholicism  is  here,  quite  as  zealous  as  in 
Italy  itself,  and  perhaps  even  more  specious,  wily  and  learned. 
Puseyisni  is  here— the  more  insidious  but  equally  senseless 
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assumptions  of  ^'SuccessioD  "  and  "The  Church"  are  her 
German  Neology  ia  here — English  "  Secularism,"  or  at  least  a 
hybrid  between  that  and  Kationahsm  is  here — Universalism  is 
here — MqAmonism  is  here — very  various  and  ever  varying 
forms  of  *  .idelity  and  Scepticism  are  here— and  indeed  what 
is  there  ttiat  is  not  here,  in  some  form  or  guise,  which  any- 
where o[)poses  the  progress  of  truth  ?  Even  old  foes  with  a 
new  face  are  pressing  thick  upon  us.  Not  long  ago  we  were 
asked  what  con6dence  there  was  to  be  reposed  in  the  Canoo 
of  Scripture,  since  the  matter  was  decided  by  councils  com- 
posed often  and  largely  of  men  neither  the  most  learned  nor 
impartial — since  some  councils  admitted  what  others  rejected, 
and  vice  versa — and  since  the  admission  or  rejection  was  some- 
liuics  by  only  a  small  majority  of  votes.  The  Catholics  are 
asking,  and  the  "  School  Question  "  gives  importance  to  the 
demand,  to  know  why  Protestants  reject  the  Apocbypbal 
bix)ks,  which  they  receive  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  gen- 
uine Uible.  Others  deny  inspiration  to  Solomon^s  Song,  and  to 
the  Epistle  of  James  and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  book  reocnily  issued,  of  large  pretensions,  and  in  some  re- 
spools  of  much  merit,  got  up  in  part  by  some  of  the  foremost 
(K'iontifio  men  of  the  country,  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  di- 
vorso  ori^cin  of  the  human  race — that  all  are  not  the  descend- 
iint$  K\i  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  a  human  fossil  was  a  while 
n^>  o\hunu\l  in  Now  Orleans  of  a  man  that  must  have  lived 
nt  loast  a  hundroil  and  fifty  thousand  years  ago.  And  so  on. 
llul  wo  oaniH>i  onumoraie  farther. 

N*>w  wo  vlo  not  regret  all  this,  or  fear  at  all  for  the  result* 
Tuuh  will  pix^ail :  and  the  bringing  of  these  diverse  ene- 
luios  \\\\\\  \\xc  ;<^uno  ci^ntliot  will  only  tend  to  hasten  its  triumph. 
\\  \\\\\  «uv:  thorn  i:i  thij^  land  of  free  inquiry,  where  hoary 
ouvMs  haxo  ti^v  taontioas  supforls,  better  than  elsewhere. 
And  ihoii  d^vi-sso  characior  will  in  manv  cases  end  in  their 
WrtUM;^  «>5i^roM  ai^l  do;«^irovin4i  each  other.  But  such  a  state 
ol  ib»n.>i^  N^»v;hly  ii4U;5i;rn:o$  iho  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  fur- 
w»»ho>l  ini>M>:*\ .  To  Iv  **  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
nKh,invsl  **  »n  il><  :so  OtiniTi^  vor>"  extensive  acquirements  and 
|»<^^N)unt)   >UhK    «tv  <^>\k>iisly  iDdispcnsable.    A  criticising 
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public,  not  generally  suspected  of  being  over-partial  to  evan- 
gelical religion,  demands  that  such  issues  shall  be  met.  But 
a  superficial  education  cannot  meet  them-  It  cannot  success- 
fully grapple  with  and  expose  the  learned  and  specious  soph- 
isms, by  which  highly  cultivated  and  often  personally  estima- 
ble and  ardently  sincere  men  support  pernicious  error.  And 
suppose  that  candidates  for  license  or  ordination  were  required 
to  defend  the  truth  against  the  errors  indicated  in  the  preced- 
iug  paragraph,  from  how  many  would  credentials  be  withheld? 

The  foregoing  considerations  sufficiently  evince  that  while  V  -\ 
fiome  who  ought  to  enter  the  ministry  and  maybe  eminently  "'.'^ 
useful  cannot  become  thoroughly  educated,  the  great  majority  '  />  ' 
can  and  ought  to  secure  a  very  ample  training,  and  that  a 
large  portion  need  the  most  thorough  culture  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  obtain.  And  so  exactly  does  God's  Providence 
adapt  means  to  ends,  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
most  thorough  preparation  possible  in  any  given  case,  is  that 
which  duty  dictates  to  be  secured.  Nor  should  hesitation  be 
induced  by  urgent  calls  for  immediate  labor.  All  souls  are 
alike  precious.  And  if,  as  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  end  the 
most  good  can  be  effected  by  devoting  a  considerable  time  to 
a  complete  preparatory  training,  then  is  not  he  who  does  oth- 
erwise actually  cupable  ?  For  the  souls  that  will  perish  be- . 
fore  he  is  fully  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work,  such  an  one  is 
no  more  responsible  than  lor  those  which  perished  before  he 
was  born.  The  possibility  that  he  may  die  before  that  period, 
is  no  more  a  reason  why  he  should  not  wait  for  it,  than  is  a 
similar  possibility  a  reason  wh}'  a  boy  should  try  to  be  a  man 
before  he  actually  is  one. 

Of  the  particular  educational  facilities  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  proper  training,  we  do  not  now  propose  to  speak  at 
any  length.  If  the  necessity  for  a  higher  culture  be  sufiicient- 
ly  felt,  there  will  be  less  trouble  in  finding  ways  to  secure  it. 
Let  a  young  man  feel,  not  only  that  woe  is  unto  him  if  he 
preach  not  the  gospel,  but  also  if  he  neglects  the  proper  means 
to  preach  it  the  most  efficiently,  and  with  even  poor  facilities 
he  will  become  educated.  The  resolute  will  is  far  more  in- 
dispensable than  the  most  approved  methods  of  instr\ieUo\3u 
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Still  some  are  evidently  better  than  others,  and  it  is  certainly 
an  important  point  to  secure  the  best. 
\  n  i/^a*^-^. '    ^^  course  a  strictly  theological  training  in  some  form  is  in- 
•    /,        dispensable.     And  just  in  proportion  as  the  period  of  study 
/'' /    must  be  shortened  must  this  receive  the  more  immediate  at- 
'tention.     For  the  few  that  cannot — and  possibly  for  the  more 
that  will  not — devote  more  than  two  or  three  years  to  prepar- 
atory study,  a  "  course  "  must  be  provided  which  neither  pre- 
supposes nor  includes  much  classical  or  scientific  culture.    In 
this  way  a  wise  provision  is  made  for  educational  wants  that 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 

But  this  is  only  meeting  an  exceptional  emergency.  It  is 
simply  supplying  the  lowest  demand  for  ministerial  education. 
We  remember  to  have  seen,  not  long  since,  the  reported  re- 
marks of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  agent  of  Antioch  College,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  behalf  of  that  institution,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  were  in  substance  that  his  denomination — the  Christian 
Baptists,  or  Christians — had  begun  their  educational  edifice 
at  the  top,  and  hence  found  themselves  without  adequate 
foundation.  They  had  interested  themselves  in  the  Mead- 
viUe  Theological  Seminary,  and  had  sent  their  young  men 
there.  But  they  had  learned  that  it  could  not  meet  all  their 
educational  wants.  A  previous  classical  course  was  found  to 
be  essential,  both  to  the  exigencies  of  ministerial  life,  and  to 
the  highest  eflSciency  of  a  technically  theological  course  itself. 
Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  indorse  these  sentimens  so  far  as  it 
<;oncerns  the  value  of  classical  studies — including  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
them,  that  stern  teacher,  experience,  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  with  few  exceptions  they  afford  an  advantage,  for 
which  any  and  every  other  acquirements  cannot  compensate. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  classically  educated  man  holds 
and  wields  an  influence  much  transcending  that  of  one  not 
clasically  educated.  And  for  many  purposes  of  the  higher 
ministerial  culture,  they  are  indispensably  necessary.  In  Bib- 
lical criticism  and  exegesis,  and  their  coroUated  subjects,  much 
depends  upon  what  is  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  one  ig- 
noraat  of  classical  studies.    It  is  also  a  fact,  beyond  ail  sue- 
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cessful  contradiction,  that  they  enable  one  to  derive  much  great- 
er advantage  from  a  theological  course  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained  from  it.  That  system  of  ministerial  education  is 
therefore  not  so  much  wrong  as  deficient — but  essentially  defi- 
cient— which  omits  classical  culture,  or  gives  it  but  little  at- 
tenlion. 

It  were  sufficient  to  rest  the  issue  upon  the  point  of  the 
superior  efficiency  of  classically  educated  men.  But  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  perceive  the  philosophy  of  this  fact.  Natural 
science  is  important  both  as  habituating  the  mind  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  and  on  account  of  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween it  and  revelation.  The  subtlest  and  the  most  successful 
of  the  modern  foes  of  Christianity  are  those  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  array  science  against  revelation.  In  such  an  issue,  it  is 
obvious  that  purely  theological  attainments  are  but  shghtly 
available,  and  that  one  such  volume  as  Hugh  Miller's  Foot- 
prints of  the  Creator  is  of  more  value  than  tomes  of  merely 
theological  lore.  Mathematics  are  highly  valuable,  in  training 
the  mind  to  systematic  and  logical  habits.  We  question  if 
there  is  anjthing  else  that  so  directly  and  efficiently  tends  to 
cultivate  concentrated  and  connected  thought.  The  thorough 
study  of  the  languages  is  still  more  important  not  so  much 
from  its  direct  additions  to  our  positive  knowledge,  as  because 
of  its  almost  precisely  identical  methods  of  investigation  with 
those  most  common  and  necessary  to  the  minister.  Reason- 
ing and  investigation  are  practical  processes,  and,  like  all  oth- 
er practical  acquirements,  need  much  practice  properly  to 
develop  ihem.  But  the  reasoning  most  essential  in  theological 
investigation  is  emphatically  that  which  reaches  its  conclu- 
swns  by  a  nice  and  patient  balancing  of  probabilities,  and 
hence  the  minister  most  needs  just  such  a  practical  training — 
one  precisely  applicable  and  similar  to  the  intellectual  proces- 
ses that  will  be  demanded  in  his  professional  life.  Now  it  is 
just  tliis  training  which  is  furnished  by  thorough  linguistic 
study,  especially  of  the  classic  languages,  as  no  other  form  or 
kind  of  study  has  furnished  or  can  furnish  it.  It  happily  com- 
bines closeness  of  attention  with  a  clear  and  nice  discrimina- 
tion ;  while  for  the  culture  produced  by  contact  wilU  sVtow« 
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minds  nothing  else  will  be  claimed  to  excel  it.  It  is  not  there^ 
fore  at  all  strange  that  other  kinds  of  training  have  not  prac- 
lically  been  so  successful  as  this,  in  bringing  out  and  culliva- 
ling  the  intellectual  elements  of  ministerial  success. 

In  what  we  have  said,  we  have  contemplated  principally  a 
strictly  prcjxiratonj  training,  the  object  of  which  is  far  more  to 
develop  and  discipline  the  mind  than  to. furnish  it  with  facts  or 
8[K?citic  knowledge.  As  the  period  of  study  advances,  a 
bn>ad  and  firm  basis  of  mental  discipline  having  already  been 
laid,  increased  attention  is  usually  very  properly  given  to  more 
directly  practical  matters.  After  a  full  and  thorough  classical 
oimrse  has  been  followed,  forming  close,  consecutive  and  cul- 
tivated habits  of  thought  and  expression,  then  there  needs  to 
bo  a  gradual  blending  of  discipHne  with  application — so  as  to 
uoquiro  suthoient  specific  attainments  to  be  efficient  at  the 
iviniuencomeiu  of  practical  life,  and  yet  to  carry  into  it  unim- 
{v.urod  the  discipline  so  long  toiled  after.  In  addition  to  the 
mo:o  sfHx^iuo  training  of  the  usual  theological  course,  we  are 
uo:  s;;ro  bu;  a  brief  oandidateship  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to  some 
cxjH^iionv^Ovi  j\isior»  would  be  esj>ecially  valuable  to  the  previ- 
ou>'a  ir.*.nv  thoroughly  educated.  It  would  more  firmly  ce- 
uiorit  ;:ie  Icarr.ed  and  practical  extremes  of  ministerial  qualiii- 
ca;:ou<*  il:o  prv^jx^r  blending  of  which  is  so  essential  to  ministe- 
luii  u.<c:\ii;;o>s«  1;  woi^ld  also  give  the  young  minister  the 
bcaoiit  of  c\}XTic::oo.  ur.dor  such  circumstances  that  early 
inis;;(kos  wo;^Ui  x:o:  Ivi  likely  to  militate  against  subsequent 
«;^pixv;a;uvi  and  sucvcss*  How  much  such  sometimes  do  un- 
iusliN  weijih  or.o  down,  ther^  are  some  who  at  least  feel. 

As  l!u"  t:v.:^i$:cr  or.tcrs  i::or^^  direciiy  upon  practical  life,  he 
Wiil  have  ;uwi  of  all  ::;o  ge:iond  and  practical  knowledge  he 
%MU  ;u\)uu\\  Uo  ;nus;  >;udy  t^^  les^  than  before.  No  matter 
\\lui5  J:s*  |vv\vus  :i:tai;::iK\;:s*  an  iateliectual  sluggard  can 
iwxri  |v\^{v:ly  ivrforiu  i;x"  du;ie>s  of  the  ministry.  But  hii 
»iusiu\<  r.\a#;  ;v  of  a  ::vve  gvnordl  and  practical  character^ 
tM\uv<  uK^:v  o*:vv'..;l  :vf.;\^:>.v  :o  ::>v>ro  immediate  wants. 

ruMU4no«:  A.:';d  ;l:;s  g-;::yr.u  study — cuuch  more  ])rominent 
ihiUi  u  u*«a1 — A.*  ;>„.iK  ;-.::  ;.:cr,i:^rx?  and  art  should  be  found. 
iN^H  \^i!>  ;wv  S;xllo\  a^xi  Bvtvki  aud  llumc,  and  otlicrs  like 
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tbem,  seldom  found  in  ministerial  libraries ;  but  Shakspeare, 
Irving,  Macaulay,  Whipple,  Allston — are  either  discarded  or 
but  little  known.  For  reasons  already  intimated,  this  ought 
not  to  be.  The  people  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  these 
things,  they  find  them  pleasant  and  in  many  respects  condu* 
cive  to  their  intellectual  elevation  and  happiness,  and  no  won- 
der that  they  are  impatient  of  a  ministry  which  ignores  them* 
Familiarity  with  them  is  also  essential,  in  order  to  adapt 
preaching  to  the  characteristics  and  wants  of  the  world.  Not 
to  know  enough  of  them  to  have  a  common  medium  of  ap- 
proach and  sympathy  with  those  under  their  influence,  is  vot 
untarily  to  shut  yourself  out  from  the  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing nearly,  if  not  more  than  half  the  world.  Without  such  ac- 
quirements, the  minister's  own  range  of  thought  will  be  con- 
tracted and  one-sided ;  and  hence  his  influence  will  be  pro- 
portionately limited  in  extent  and  defective  in  character.  His 
ideas  will  not  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  just,  and  the 
results  of  his  influence  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  rise  above 
his  own  characteristics. 

The  importance  of  more  general  study  and  less   special 
preparation  for  the  pulpit — if  need  be — has  before  been  no*  ' 
ticed  in  these  pages.*     But  we  cannot  forbear  to  refer  to  it  / 
again.     He  who  is  continually,  and  only,  digging  for  his  next'. . 
Sunday's  sermons,  may  preach  well  upon  that  occasion,  but    ,. 
has  acquired  that  which  ordinarily  is  of  little  value  for  any 
other.     Delving  on  thus,  he  is  ever  a  slave,  and  is  never  pre- 
pared for  an  emergency ;  and  cannot  possibly  acquire  that 
general  culture  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  essential  to  min- 
isterial success.     Besides,  during  one  week,  no  one  can  possi- 
bly evolve  all  the  variety  of  thought  and  illustration  neces-  ' 
•ary  to  the  best  character  of  two  sermons.     He  may  have    ,.. 
enough  in  amount ;  but  if  he  would  also  have  in  comprehen-  ■ 
sivenesis  and  completeness,  he  must  be  able  to  draw  from  the  - 
accumulated  and  well-arranged   stores  of  past  thought  and 
study. 

Of  course,  education  is  not  to  supersede  piety — is  only  to  be 


./ 
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•  See  Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly  for  1853,  p.  203  ? 
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W-.:h:r:!:  r-^"'tv,  education  may  be  brilliant,  but 
w/.l  vC  .:^L^:^^.  or  v-rso  ilum  useless.  It  may  lead  men  on 
i:::.^  :/.o  :V:^  I  rc^i.  ::s  of  scepticism,  or  blind  ihem  with  the 
hv'vxr.iic:.!  vr::.a-:<r^  of  selt-riijhteousness.  But  piety  with- 
o;::  e/.jo.;:.^:-  is  slvx-n  t^f  verv"  much  of  its  legitimate  strength; 
or  r.i:licr,  •:  :.:.<  n::  the  means  to  render  its  strength  available. 
I:  iivvs  vr:!i  i:.:.^  :he  wi^rlJ  feiiercd  and  maimed — ^in  such  sad 
cv.iso  :is  v^fte"  T-*  c^  v.v:::;"ara!ively  unappreciated  and  unfelt 
I:  h.i?  i:.\\-:^.fss  :\:A  i:  ;::is  strenir.h,  but  lacks  the  means,  fully 
nzivi  :^:\^;v:*:y  :^  luinifc's:  itsei!^ — a  comparaiiveljr  eyeless  and 
wo:i:v:'.'.;.ss  ;:i,i:i:.  T*::e  idea  that  education  is  unfavorable  to 
piocy  i>  l:::e^^-  v.iiv-iukvl.  It  will  cause  piety  to  assume  a 
st.*:::v*\\ lia:  vifrVrt ■..: — .iv.,1  be::er— outward  garb;  but  it  will 
nv^:u  :■*..*  *.*<<  Vo  r:::v.  nil  ti.e  better,  more  lovelv,  and  more 
v^\\x\w:\.\c  :or  ;:s  v^/.:\v,»rd  ro:kn-at:«^n. 

W-*  ::,-vo  o,::l\:v:  vjr  :^v.:i  and  written  calmlv,  but  have  fek 

iuv:vv.     'r  v^  vL^   :':>  v^:"  oiir  hv.Mrt  have   been   stirred  in  our 

•  •  • 

ONv::  r,*r<v*:v_  ox'vric^rjvo  L:i  this  matter.  For  oursclf  the  prob- 
er,: *■  :>  X\*::  wo:l\;vi  ou:  :!'.ri^v.:;h  the  intense  and  protracted 
#:'',:^;:'. ".:  ^\\-,:r  :::.-<:  <a;rcJ  orr.victions,  and  we  cannot  review 
liv  v\\\!;v*:  \%:.l:;v.:  <:rv  r^  em^^iiL^n.  The  spectacle,  too,  is  be- 
tv*:v  •;<.  v..^:  v-:*.*v  ^^f  :v.:::>:rv^:is  cor. ::reija: ions  vainlv  seeking  for 
»:r.-.v">:v^r>,  b,::  v^:\v.:i:o  :is  mar.v  m::,isters  as  vainlv  seeking  for 


ficlvU  v*f  sv.vVo>>r\:l  l.-.Vor  :  a:ul  the  secret  evidently  lies,  not  so 
nv^io;:  \\\  \\w  \ac\  v^:\::..er  pi:.:v  or  native  abilitv,  as  in  the  ab- 


be  rv\ik\!i;\l  vvly  by  :l:.-  previilence  and  practice  of  justcr 
views  of  ml:v.<:o::.i5  s:::Jv.  T::e  ministry-  also  suffers  for 
wnnt  of  p:vivv  :!:^:>vecij.!v:;  nr.d  siiTVN'rt.  BlU  crvincr  or  vrhi- 
nin^  will  i:ot  rciModv  the  evil.  It  mu>t  TX"»ssess  such  attain- 
motits  auvl  put  tl>rth  such  c::>rts  as  will  both  be  worthy  of  and 
will  commana  resjvct  iv.kI  ivn>iderition.  Let  its  piety  and 
Kcul  shiuo  tlrAniiih  ihc  luoillum  of  a  i:L'h  and  thorouirli  culture, 
and  the  miiM>iry  Nxill  bo  siipjvi:^\!  :  ■- d.  wlnt  is  tii 
will  win  a  far  higher  . llloIciLv. 


;^r   more. 
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Art.  U.— nature  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONE- 

.  :   ..   MENT.* 

Ox  a  former  occasion,  Vol.  L,  p.  432,  et  scq.,  we  gave  an 
exposition  of  one  of  the  most  important  passages  of  scripture, 
bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  Depravity  and  the  Atonement, 
viz.:  Rom.  5:  12-19.     Subsequently,  Vol.  II.  p.  5G,  et  scq., 
we  discussed  the  Necessitj^  of  the  Atonement  made  by  Christ. 
After  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Beecher's  great  work,  "  The  Con- 
flict of  Ages,"  we  devoted  an  article,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  162-179,  to 
a  view  of  the  two  principal  theories  therein  developed.     These 
references  are  made,  that  the  reader  may  have  in  review  the 
ground  already  passed  over  in  this  discussion,  and  to  save  re- 
petition.    No  full  and  systematic  investigation  of  these  topics 
has  been  attempted,  which  would  require  a  book,  instead  of  a 
brief  essay. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  points,  it  is  proper  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  works  referred  to  above.  Dr. 
Carson^s  work  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  title 
would  indicate.  It  discusses  at  length  and  ably  the  universal 
guilt  of  man,  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  its  various  bearings, 
faith  as  the  condition  of  enjoying  its  benefits,  the  results  and 
fruits  of  faith  as  seen  'in  the  renewal  and  holiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, the  reception  of  the  gospel  in  the  world,  the  consequen- 
ces of  rejecting  it,  and  the  inheritance  provided  for  the  faithful* 
It  is,  therefore,  a  treatise  on  the  whole  gospel,  rather  than  on 
any  distinctive  doctrine. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  clear,  succinct,  elevated  style 
characteristic  of  its  eminent  author.  It  is,  of  course,  thorough- 
ly Calvinistic  ;  exhibiting  distinctly  not  only  the  excellencies, 
but  also  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  features  of  that  sys- 
tem.    Throughout  it  regards  the  Atonement  as  limited,  not  on- 

•(1.)    The  Doctriwe  of  the  AtonemEi\t.    By  Alexander  Carson,  LI4.D. 
New  York :  Edward  H.  Fletcher. 

(2.)    The  Extent  op   the  Atonement,  in  its  relation  to  God  and  the 
Universa.    By  Thomas  W.  Jenkyn,  D.  D.,  London. 
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lyin  its  results,  but  also  in  its  provisions.  Speaking  of  the 
inconsistency  of  orthodox  divines  on  this  subject,  Dr.  C.  re- 
marks : — 

«*  Now  what  warrant  have  they  for  calling  upon  all  men  to  believe  that 
Christ  died  for  each  of  them  in  particular  ?  These  persons  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  truth.  They  hold  with  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  died  for 
none  but  for  those  who  shall  eventually  be  saved.  What  inconsistency, 
then,  is  there  in  calling  upon  all  men  to  believe  a  thing  that  with  respect  to 
most  of  them  is  a  lie  ?  Can  it  be  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  what  is  not 
true  ?  All  men  are  called  on  in  Scripture  to  believe  the  gospel,  but  there  is 
no  instance  in  Scripture  in  which  all  men  are  called  upon  to  believe  that 
Christ  died  for  them." — p.  146. 

On  this  let  us  inquire  if  the  Atonement  is  less  extensive  in 
its  provisions  than  the  Gospel  ?  And  for  what  purpose  were 
such  passages  as  1  John  2 :  2  recorded,  if  all  are  not  called 
upon  to  believe  them?     But  more  of  this  presently. 

He  also  states,  without  qualification,  that  God*s  glory  and 
man's  happiness  are  greater  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  He 
says  : — 

"  By  the  introduction  of  sin  there  was  opened  a  field  for  the  greatest  dis* 
play  of  the  glory  of  God  that  ever  was  made.  Had  not  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  of  displaying  mercy  consist- 
ently with  justice,  and  glorifying  the  holiness  of  God  at  the  same  time  with 
his  grace.    The  believer's  final  happiness  is  also  increased  by  the  falL^-p.  213, 

For  ourselves,  we  dare  not  thus  limit  the  Hol}^  One,  or  make 
his  glory  and  the  highest  good  of  his  creatures  dependent 
upon  sin. 

Dr.  Jenkyn's  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  ever  written  on  the 
subject.  It  is  strictly  confined  to  the  doctrine,  which  is  treat- 
ed with  great  perspicuity,  earnestness,  and  force.  A  glow  of 
enthusiasm  pervades  the  whole.     Here  is  his  definition  : 

"  Atonement  is  an  expedient  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  literal  inflic- 
tion of  the  threatened  penalty,  so  as  to  supply  to  the  government  just  and 
good  grounds  for  dispensing  favors  to  an  offender." — p.  14. 

As  applicable  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  we  could  ask  for 
no  better. 

He  regards  the  Atonement  as  vicarious  in  accordance  witli 
the  Scriptures.     •*  The  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  were  sub- 
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8tituted  in  the  room  of  the  execution  of  the  penalty  threatened 

to  the  offender.     The  atonement  in  the  death  of  Christ,  is  not 

a  literal  enduring  of  the  identical  penalty  due  to  the  sinner, 

but  it  is  a  provision  or  an  expedient  introduced  instead  of  the 

literal  infliction  of  the  penalty ;  it  is  the  substitution  of  another 

course  of  suffering  which  will  answer  the  same  purposes  in 

the  divine  administration  as  the  literal  execution  of  the  penalty 

on  the  offender  himself  would  accomplish." — p.   18.     This 

statement  conforms  to  the  scriptural  medium,  avoiding  on  the 

one  band  the  Socinian  view  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  being 

that  of  a  mere  martyr  and  exemplar,  and  on  the  other,  the 

Antinomian  theory  of  imputation. 

He  considers  the  Atonement  general : — 

^The  apostles  declare  in  language  the  most  distinct  and  nnequivocal,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom  for  all,  and  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  that  he  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  that  God,  consequently 
Has  in  him  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  Yea,  they  openly  declared 
that  persons  who  denied  or  renounced  the  Lord  who  had  bought  them,  would, 
notwithstanding,  meet  with  a  damnation  that  slumbereth  not  Yet  this  uni- 
versal aspect  of  the  atonement  is  never  supposed  to  have  shocked  their  minds, 
or  clashed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  churches.  In  all  the  apostoli- 
cal writings,  there  is  no  hint  given  that  the  churches  had  any  narrow  views 
of  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  no  reply  is  given  to  any  objection 
which  might  imply  a  misapprehension  of  such  an  unshackled,  unqualified, 
and  unlimited  testimony  concerning  the  extent  of  the  atonement" — p.  21. 

This  is  a  strong  point  with  the  author,  and  is  followed  up 
with  much  powerful  argumentation  through  a  large  portion  of 
the  work.  The  error  of  a  limited  atonement  and  its  conse- 
quences are  strongly  exhibited. 

Yet  in  treating  of  the  application  of  the  atonement,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  he 
falls  into  a  course  of  remark,  perhaps  to  vindicate  his  Calvin- 
ism, which,  in  our  view,  is  inconsistent  with  the  noble  positions 
in  other  portions  so  well  maintained,  and  which  greatly  mars 
the  whole.  He  teaches,  that  although  the  atonement  was 
made  for  all,  is  sufficient  for  all,  its  benefits  are  sincerely 
ofiered  to  all,  and  renders  the  salvation  of  all  possible ; 
yet  none  would  be  saved  without  the  further  interposition  of 
special  grace,  which  is  vouchsafed  to  a  part  only.    God^  \v\ 
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his  sovereignty,  chooses  to  salvation  those  whom  he  pleases, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  perish  ;  and  no  other  reason  is  assigned 
for  this  choice,  but  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  one 
of  the  essential  features  of  High  Calvinism,  and,  as  we  believe, 
is  utterly  without  scriptural  warrant.  It  is  almost  unaccount- 
able to  us,  that  this  sentiment  should  retain  its  hold  on  the  mind 
of  such  a  man  as  Jenkyn. 

All  who  receive  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation,  hold  that 
the  provision  of  an  atonement  consists  mainly  in  the  gift  of 
Christ ;  although,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  gift,  and 
its  bearings  upon  the  human  condition,  they  have  differed  end- 
lesslJ^  Fortunately,  for  those  interested  in  so  vital  a  matter,  it 
is  not  a  mere  theory',  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  disputes 
of  men;  but  one  so  unfolded  in  the  sacred  oracles,  and  illus- 
trated by  experience,  that  no  honest  inquirer  need  essentially 
mistake  it. 

The  common  representation  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  were  vicariousj  that  is,  in  our  stead.  Sinners 
m*e  exposed  to  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  and  must  suffer 
it,  but  for  the  merits  of  Christ  in  their  behalf.  He  interposes, 
offers  himself  a  sacrifice  to  Hod,  instead  of  the  infliction  on  them 
which  the  violated  law  demands,  and  thus  opens  the  way  lor 
their  deliverance.  The  proof  texts  may  be  classified  under 
several  heads. 

1.  Those  which  speak  of  Christ  as  suffering  and  dying  for 
men,  or  for  their  sins.  Isaiah,  in  the  prophetic  style,  says  of 
him : — "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." — 53  :  5. 
Said  the  Savior  :  "  I  lay  down  my  life^or  (j^^--^)  the  sheep." — 
John  10  :  15.  At  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  he  remark- 
ed :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed 
for  (-jrsf  j)  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." — Matt.  26  :  28.  The 
same  is  taught  in  numerous  passages  of  the  apostles'  writings. 
"  Who  was  delivered  for  (oia)  our  offences." — Rom.  4  :  25. 
*'  When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ 
dicdy^r  (ufl-.-^)  the  ungodly." — Rom.  5  :  6.  Here,  from  the  il- 
lustration  given  in  the  context,  substitution  is  clearly  intended. 
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"Christ  died  for  (^«'sf)  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,'* 
—1  Cor.  16  :  3.  "  Because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died 
for  (yWf)  all,  then  were  all  dead," — 2  Cor.  5 :  14.  **  For 
Christ  also  hath  once  suffered /or  {leegl)  sins,  the  just ybr  (ucef) 
the  unjust/' — 1  Peter  3  :  18.  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  bis  life  a  ran- 
som ybr  (dt¥ri)  many." — Matt.  20 :  28. 

Some  render  the  prepositions  (avW,  htrig,)  etc.,  in  the  above 
cited  passages,  ybr  the  benefit  of,  or,  on  account  of  and  reject 
the  rendering  imtead  of  thus  doing  away  with  the  idea  of 
substitution,  and  making  the  design  of  Christ's  death  indefinite. 
But  their  interpretation  does  violence  to  the  obvious  sense  of 
the  passages,  and  their  connections.  See  especially  Rom.  6 : 
6-10.  Parrallel  usage,  also,  authorizes  our  rendering.  "Would 
God  I  bad  died/or  thee:' — (Sept.  o.^i  (fou)  2  Sam.  18:  33.  "  Ar- 
chelaus  did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of{oLVTi^  his  father  Her- 
od."— ^Matt.  2  :  22.  **  Will  he^br  (avri)  a  fish  give  him -a  ser- 
pent?" "Nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one 
man  should  dieybr  {^i^^)  the  people."  John  11 :  60.  In  all 
these  passages  the  prepositions  indicate  substitution.  Even 
Dr.  Priestly  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ 
died  in  our  stead,  though  he  regarded  the  language  as  figura- 
tive. 

2.  Passages  which  speak  of  Christ's  being  treated  as  a  «»- 
ner.  **  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse,  (xowapa,  abstract  for  the  concrete  xaraparo^, 
cursed,  that  is,  obnoxious  to  punishment,  treated  as  a  sinner) 
for  us :  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree." — Gal.  8 :  13.  The  language  of  the  original  reference 
Deut.  21 :  23,  is  highly  expressive :  "  he  that  is  hanged  is 
the  curse  ofGod^'  {O^tlb^  fibbp.)  "For  he  hath  made  him  to  be 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin." — 2  Cor.  6  :  21.  The  second 
(afibapriav)  in  this  verse,  is  rendered  by  some  a  sin  offerings 
which  would  only  transfer  the  passage  to  another  class  of  our 
proof.  Others  of  equal  authority,  construe  it  as  we  have.  Dr. 
Burton  takes  the  sense  to  be  that,  **  though  Christ  was  free 
from  sin,  be  underwent  the  punisliment  of  death,  which  is  the 

consequence  of  sin  :  be  was  accounted  as  a  siimer."     And  this 
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sense  comports  best  vriih  what  immediately  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. He  who  bad  no  >in  ujqs  treated  as  a  sinner,  that  we 
who  are  sinners  might  be  treated  as  righteous. 

3.  Those  which  sj>eak  of  Christ's  bearing  the  sins  of  men. 
"  He  bare  the  sin  of  many.'" — Isa.  63 :  12.  j^'jjj  n''3>-~fc^lDn 
Gesenius  renders  this,  **  to  bear  tin  or  gviltj  i.  e.  to  take  upon 
oneself  and  bear  the  punishment  of  sin." — Art.  fc^tCi  2.  P. 
Isa.  53  :  4  is  referred  to,  Matt.  S:  17,  in  connection  with  heal- 
ing the  sick — but  there  only  by  way  of  illustration  ;  while  the 
stronger  passages,  Isa.  53:  11,  12,  are  never  even  thus  refer- 
red to,  but  are  parallel  with  such  as  1.  Pet.  2  :  24.  "Who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins,  [&>  «'a^  ajiafcio^  i-^un  aMg  Av^e/xn, 
*an  allusion,'  savs  Bloomfield,  *to  Is.  53:  12,  and  denoting, 
(as  the  best  expositors  are  agreed,)  *  who  bare  the  punishment 
of  our  sins  upon  the  cross,' "]  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that 
we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unlo  righteousness:  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.'*  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  [  arp'-.v  bcarcth,  corresponding  to  ^^©5  ] 
the  sin  of  the  world,"  John  1:  29.  "  So  Christ  was  once  offer 
ed  to  bear  the  sins  of  manv."  Heb.  9:  28. 

4.  Those  representing  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice.  Ho 
is  often  spoken  of  under  the  tj'pe  of  a  lamb,  and  a  paschal 
sacrifice.  "For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  lor  us," 
1  Cor.  5:  9.  Under  this  head  come  those  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  "  The  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,"  Acts  20:  28.  "  Without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  Heb.  9:  22.  "  Unto 
the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  10:  19.  *«  With  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  with- 
out spot,"  1  Pet.  1:  19.  The  sacrifices  offered  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation  were  chiefly  expiatory,  and  typical  of 
Christ's  greater  sacrifice.  Tliis  is  evident  both  from  the  Okl 
Testament  accounts  of  them,  and  their  exposition  bj'-  the  apos- 
tles. Says  Paul,  in  allusion  to  Christ,  whom  he  denominates 
our  great  high  priest :  "  Who  necdeth  not  daily,  as  those  high 
priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for 
the  people's :  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself," 
Heb.  7:  27.    Again,  comparing  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
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with  that  of  Christ,  he  observes :  "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  :  how  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him- 
self without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God,-'  Heb.  9:  13,  14.  One  promi- 
nent object  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  to  exhibit  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Jewish  ritual. 

5.  In  other  texts  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  Ransom  and  Re- 
ieemer.  **  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  Matt.  20: 
28.  •*  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in 
due  time,"  1  Tim.  2:  G.  "In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  Eph.  1:  7.  "  Thou 
was  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,"  Rev. 
5:9:  also  1  Pet.  1:  18,19.  The  word  Xurpow,  and  its  de- 
rivatives, employed  in  the  above  passages,  signify  to  ransom^ 
to  redeem^  to  deliver,  &c.,  by  paying  a  ransom  oneself." — ^Rob- 
inson's N.  T.  Lex. 

6.  In  other  passages  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
propitiatory.  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation^ 
[iXod'cTjpiov,  as  an  adj.  &c.  ^{Jjuia,  a  propiatory  sacrifice;  Stu- 
art, Tholuck,  etc.  etc.]  through  faith  in  his  blood,"  Rom.  3: 
25.  "And  he  is  \he  propitiation  for  our  sins:  and  not  for  ours  on- 
ly but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"l  John  2:  2  ;  4:  10. 
The  word  here  used  is  iXaCf^o^,  from  JXatfxofAai  "  to  recon- 
cile to  oneself,  so,  by  expiation,  to  propitiate,  ''ov  Ssov,  Jos.  Ant. 
6.  6.  6.  rouf  Ssouff  Xen.  Dec.  5.  20." — Rob.  Lex.  **  God  com- 
raendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  For 
if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by 
ibe  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall 
be  saved  by  his  fife." — Rom.  5 :  8-11.  Compare  Col.  1 :  21, 
22;  2  Cor.  6:  19;  Eph.  2:  16.  KaraXKdadi^  used  in  these 
passages  signifies,  both  in  Jewish  and  other  writings,  "  to  rec- 
oncile one  who  is  angry  or  displeased."  Nor  is  the  reconcilia- 
tion confined  to  the  sinner.     By  the  atonement  a  provision  is 
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made  whereby  the  claims  of  the  violated  law  might  be  satis- 
fied, and  pardon  dispensed.  See  2  Cor.  5  :  19,  where  this 
reconciliation  is  explained  as  the  non-imputation  of  trespasses, 
i.  e. forgiveness.  "God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them.'*  True, 
the  renewal  of  the  sinner  is  a  necessary  concomitant*  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  atonement.  Under  this 
class,  also,  we  may  put  1  Tim.  2  :  6 — "  One  medifUar  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  But  we  need  not  mul- 
tiply quotations.  It  is  evident  that  propitiation  was  the  great 
work  of  the  Messiah.  Upon  it  the  whole  scheme  of  grace  is 
built.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  it.  It  is  the  theme  upon 
which  the  sacred  writers  most  dwell,  by  type,  prophecy,  his- 
tory, doctrine.  It  is  the  focus  of  scriptural  revelation — the 
substance  of  the  Gospel. 

7.  Accordingly,  we  mention  as  the  last  head,  that  our  sal- 
vation is  ascribed  to  Christ  alone.  "  Be  it  known  unto  yon, 
therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  [H^ach- 
ed  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.*' — Acts  13 :  38.  "  But 
ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." — 1  Cor.  6:  11.  "Your  sins 
are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake." — 1  John  2 :  12.  "  Nei- 
ther is  their  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved." — Acts  4  :  12. 

We  see  how  full  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  expia- 
tory character  of  Christ's  work.  He  died  for  us :  though  him- 
self pure,  he  suffered  the  greatest  ignominy.  He  bore  our 
sins ;  and,  though  possessed  of  unparalleled  fortitude,  was 
nearly  crushed  under  the  weight.  He  was  the  anti-type,  pre- 
figured by  the  sacrifices  of  the  former  dispensation,  and  offer- 
ed himself  once  for  all.  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  to  meet 
the  claims  of  the  violated  law,  that  sinners  might  be  relieved 
from  its  penalty.  He  propitiated  the  divine  favor,  and  opened 
the  way  whereby  God  could  be  just  and  justify  believers. 
And,  finally,  all  who  shall  obtain  salvation,  will  be  saved 
through  his  merits.  In  these  and  other  ways,  directly  and 
ioJirectly,  is  this  subject  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures — ^not  as  a 
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mere  theory,  but  as  a  stupendousyZw:^ — a  scheme  whose  prac- 
ticability and  efficacy  have  been  tested  by  multitudes,  and 
which  in  its  influenoe  upon  the  welfare  of  created  intelligen- 
ces, probably  transcends  any  other  transaction  in  the  universe. 
The  atonement  is  therefore  vicarious ;  Christ  sufiered  if^ 
Head  of  sinners.     This,  however,  should  not  be  represented  as 
a  strictly  commercial  affair.     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
sufierings  of  Christ  were  the  same  in  kind,  degree,  or  amount, 
that   sinners  would   have  endured,  if  he  had   not  atoned  for 
them — or  that  he  endured  the  exact  penalty  of  the  law.     The 
Scriptures  no  where  teach  that  he  did  ;  indeed  the  thing  would 
be  impossible,  since  he  was  personally  guiltless.     His  suffer- 
ings were  an  equivalent  for  those  of  sinners,  and  thereby  is  the 
authority  of  the  law  as  well  sustained  as  if  they  had  all  been 
left  to  perish.     The  case  of  the  king  of  the  Locrians,  so  often 
cited,  is  an  illustration.     His  submitting  to  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  own  eyes,  together  with  putting  out  an  eye  of  the  offend- 
ing son,  sustained  the  law,  and  deterred  from  futuie  violation, 
as  much  as  if  the  offender  had  lost  both  his  eyes,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  enactment. 

Extreme  positions  on  this  subject  have  been  held  by  many. 
Some  have  represented  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  not  merely 
equuxdent  to  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  as  literally 
and  even  unconditionally  cancelling  its  claims  ;  thus  making 
the  pardon  and  salvation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died  inevi- 
table, and  laying  the  foundation  for  Antinomianism  and  Uni- 
versalism.  But  all  this  is  foreign  to  the  scriptural  view,  and  to 
the  experience  of  Christians. 

Others  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  holding  up  Christ, 
in  respect  to  his  life,  doctrine,  sufferings,  and  death,  as  a  mere 
model  for  our  imitation.  This  view  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
at  variance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  pernicious  in  its  tendency. 
Christ  did,  indeed,  set  us  a  perfect  example — and  this  was 
one  object  of  his  mission  into  the  world.  This  truth  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  lightly  esteemed,  especially  when  there 
is  so  little  of  consistent  practice,  even  among  professed  Christ- 
ians. Let  the  great  truth  be  duly  enforced,  that  none  arc 
Christians  except  as  they  are  Christ-like. — Rom.  8:9.    At 
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the  same  ti:ae  we  should  not  overlook  the  other  parts  of  Christ's 
work.  He  set  us  a  pertVct  example,  aud  he  did  more.  He 
ojftml  himsdj  a  sarrljicc  to  God  in  our  sUaJ,  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  con^islent  tur  God  to  bestow  pardon  upon  the  guilty. 
Bv  liis  atonement  he  laid  the  only  sure  foundation  lor  the  hope 
of  the  sinner — for  repentance,  iaith,  holiness,  and  salvation* 
The  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Ctu-ist  lies  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  gospel  plan.  To  say  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  on  his  own  account,  would  be  doing  the  greatest 
injustice  to  his  character.  To  represent  them  as  those  of  a 
mere  martyr,  would  be  to  degrade  him  below  many  other  men. 
And  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  example  only,  would  be 
utterly  unaccountable  to  reason,  and  unauthorized  by  revela- 
tion. But  when  we  receive  the  plain  account  given  by  the 
inspired  writers,  viz.  that  the  object  of  his  great  work  was  to 
prepare  the  way  whereby  God  could  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  believers,  all  is  harmonious,  not  only  in  the  sacred  oracles* 
but  also  with  experience  and  reason. 

The  vicarious  and  expiatory  atonement  has  been  rejected 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  its  representing  God  as  naturally  un- 
merciful, and  Christ  as  sufluring  unjustly.  But  such  objec- 
tions are  easily  answered.  It  was  God  who  devised  the  plan 
of  atonement.  *'  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,"  &:. — John  8  :  16,  1  John  4  :  10.  As 
respects  Christ's  suflering  unjustly,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  his  sufierings  w^ere  voluntary j  Ps.  40:  7;  John  10:  17,  18. 
No  one  will  pretend  that  there  is  any  essential  wrong  for  one 
being  to  suffer  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  others.  Instances  of 
it  arc  perpetually  occurring.  Take  for  example  the  sufferings 
of  a  mother  for  her  children.  Who  ever  thought  of  charging 
wrong  upon  nature  or  God  for  such  things? 

Some  have  taught  that  Christ,  by  suffering,  atoned  for  the 
sins '  of  believers,  and  that  liLs  obedience  is  imputed  as  their 
righteousness.  But  sujh  theorizing  is  unauthorized  by  Scrip- 
ture. The  mission  and  work  of  Christ  are  one ;  his  life,  in- 
structions, sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  were  all  essential 
to  his  character  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  work  of  atonement 
he  wrought.     The   Second   in  the  adorable  trinity  humbled 
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himself,  assumed  human  nature,  and  in  this  complex  charac- 
ter, God-man,  became  Mediator,  opened  a  way  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  dinners  unto  God,  and  set  up  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
into  which  he  gathers  all  who  accept  the  terms,  and  yield  al- 
legiance to  him.  This  kingdom  is  to  gain  a  universal  triumph, 
and  will  finally  be  given  up  to  the  Father,  the  office  of  Media- 
tor cease,  and  the  Mediator  himself  become  subject  to  Him 
who  is  all  in  all,  1  Cor.  15:  24-28.  As  divinity  is  immutable, 
it  cannot  in  itself  .suffer,  yet  validity  was  given  to  the  atone- 
ment from  the  fact  that  divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in 
the  person  of  the  Saviour.  There  was  dignity  in  him,  and 
consequent  value  in  his  mediation,  which  could  pertain  to  no 
created  being. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  had  a  gradual  development. 
His  advent  was  alluded  to  even  in  Eden ;  it  was  more  defi- 
nitely announced  by  Moses ;  his  great  sacrifice  was  foreshad- 
owed by  various  parts  of  the  legal  ritual,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  advent,  character,  doctrine,  death,  and  spiritual 
reign  were  made  the  theme  of  the  inspired  prophets  from  Mo- 
ses to  Malachi.  But  it  was  reserved  to  the  Gospel  to  make  a 
full  development  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  In  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  ancient  types  and  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  the  promised  Messiah  by  numerous 
incontestable  evidences,  his  kingdom  is  established,  and  he 
shall  reign,  until  all  his  foes  are  are  subdued. 

The  chief  difficulties  attending  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  atonement  are  connected  with  erroneous  views  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  If  the  atonement  is  the  literal  payment  of  a 
debt,  then  it  releases  the  debtors  from  their  obligations,  and 
secures  their  salvation  unconditionally.  With  this  theory,  to 
be  consistent,  we  must  either  hold  to  a  limited  atonement,  or 
go  into  Universalism.  But  the  theory  is  untenable.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  treat  sin  as  a  literal  debt,  nor  the  atonement 
as  a  commercial  transaction.  All  this  is  groundless  specula- 
tion. 

Others  advocate  a  limited  atonement  from  a  theoretical  view 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption.  According  to  this  view  the 
Father  covenanted  with  the  Son  to  give  him  as  the  reward  for 
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his  sacrifice  a  definite  number  of  mankind,  (the  elect)  and  for 
these  only  did  he  atone.  The}'  argue,  that  if  Christ  died  for 
all,  then  so  far  as  a  part  (unbelievers)  are  concerned^  he  died 
in  vain.  Tt  is  also  alleged,  that  in  the  divine  purpose,  the  sal- 
vation of  a  part  only  is  contemplated. 

Now  we  conceive  these  views  to  be  wholly  foreign  to  the 
scriptural  representation.  Besides,  it  is  confounding  the  atone- 
ment wi^h  its  results,  and  with  other  doctrines  and  theories. 
The  atonement  is  a  gracious  provision,  ipade  to  render  it 
proper  for  God  to  pardon  the  guilty.  Without  it  not  a  sinner 
could  have  been  pardoned.  It  required  the  atonement — the 
whole  of  it — to  open  the  way  for  the  salvation  of  one  sinner. 
And  the  provision  that  opened  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  one, 
opened  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  all.  The  atonement  did 
not  secure  the  pardon  of  any  ;  it  only  prepared  the  way  where- 
by pardon  might  be  dispensed. 

We  subjoin  some  considerations  in  support  of  a  General 
Atonement 

1.  All  sinners  are  under  condemnation,  exposed  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  with  no  hope  save  in  the  gospel.  Bom* 
8  :  9—23,  Acts  10  :  34. 

2.  The  compassion  of  God  extended  to  all.  Bom.  3 :  29, 
John  3  :  16,  Acts  10 :  34. 

3.  The  provisions  of  grace  were  adequate  to  the  ruin  of 
the  fall.  The  remedy  is  sufficient  for  the  disease.  Bom.  0 : 
12 — 19.  The  atonement  does  not  unconditionally  repair  the 
ruin  occasioned  by  the  fall,  but  it  provides  means  of  restora- 
tion. It  puts  all  in  a  salvable  state,  as  original  sin  brought  all 
into  a  fallen  stale.  The  first  transgression  made  none  of 
Adam's  posterity  actual  sinners  ;  neither  does  the  atonement 
make  any  actually  righteous.  The  passage,  (Rom.  5  :12 — 19) 
shows  that  the  blessings  brought  by  Christ  were  as  great  and 
extensive  as  the  injury  done  by  Adam.  But  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  sin  extend  to  all  his  posterity.  Hence  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  extends  to  all,  is  general. 

4.  It  is  expressly  affirmed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  2  Cor. 
5:  14,  15,  19  ;  Heb.  2:  9.    It  is  indeed  stated  that  Christ  died 
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for  believers,  but  not  for  them  exclusively,  1  Tim.  4:  10 ;  1 
John  2:  2. 

5.  The  invitations  of  the  Gospel  are  addressed  to  all,  Isa. 
45:  22 ;  Mark  16:  15  ;  Rev.  22:  17. 

6.  The  influences  of  grace,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  be- 
stowed on  all,  John  1:  9  ;  16:  7,  8. 

7.  The  Gospel  is  good  tidings  and  blessing  to  all,  Gen,  12: 
3;  22:  18 ;  Gal.  3:  8;  Luke  2:  10. 

8.  All  are  required  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ  as  their  Savior, 
which  would  be  unreasonable  if  the  atonement  were  limited. 
It  would  be  requiring  some  to  believe  a  lie,  John  6:  29  ;  12: 
35,  36  ;  Acts  17:  30 ;  2  Cor.  5:  19,  20. 

Destruction  is  denounced  on  some  whom  the  Lord  had 
bought,  1  Pet.  2:  i. 

It  13  evident,  therefore,  that  the  atonement  was  provided  for 
all ;  and  if  any  fail  of  receiving  its  highest  benefits,  it  is  be- 
cause they  reject  its  overtures,  and  refu?e  to  comply  with  its 
conditions.  In  this  case,  they  must  suffer  the  penally  of  the 
law,  with  their  criminality  enhanced  by  a  willful  rejection  of 
the  provisions  of  grace. 

All  who  shall  be  finally  saved,  will  be  saved  through  the 
merits  of  Christ — those  who  lived  before  his  advent  into  the 
world,  as  well  as  those  who  have  lived  since — those  enjoying 
the  light  of  Scripture  revelation,  and  those  having  only  the 
Ugbt  of  nature  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  view  of  the  atone- 
ment, God  can  justly  dispense  pardon  to  any  and  to  all  on  the 
conditions  wisely  prescribed — conditions  not  the  same  to  all, 
but  equitable,  and  suited  to  the  various  circumstances  of  men. 
Nor  can  it  be  truly  alleged  that  with  respect  to  any  the  atone- 
ment is  provided  in  vain ;  since  it  is  really  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  is  available  to  all  in  a  state  of  probation,  and,  if  by 
some  its  saving  efficacy  is  not  realized,  the  fault  is  their  own. 
Thus  is  the  impartial  benevolence  of  God  exhibited,  and  the 
finally  impenitent  left  wholly  without  excuse. 

In  closing  this  whole  discussion  we  have  several  remarks  to 
make. 

1.^  The*first  is,  that  no  theory  of  the  atonement  is  reliable, 
which  has  not  the  support  of  Scripture.    Not  that  no  reference 
36 
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is  1^  l:»e  To^ie  to  otber  focr?^?  rf  eri  ^^^ce :  bnt  ibc  doctrine 
i?  a  ?-'i^'-7:  if  rcTrli'J-r-.  -r. i  T^m?  :•:"::  y^ure'iv  so  ;  il  is  larce- 
iv  t'c-^L^i  L'-  TLr?  >:t!:*: -:c-f-  r::re  i^rrr-sps  ihan  aDVOlher; 
Slid,  if  iLe  Bf: /.e  is  Ti  •!'?  w:ri.  ihei.  :is  amhoriiy  upon  tbc 
wbok  marjer  is  sujrene  Liii  ctcisive.  But  ibeologians  have 
bees  too  la-jcL  dlf  prr^rl  :?.  sjvrr-lriC  cdj  ibeorize  upon  it.  Es- 
peciaiiy  sin-ce  ine  ilir.e  o:  Anjustiue.  raanv  Lave  been  wont  to 
construct  iLeir  sjsTem  firs:,  ani  then  resort  to  the  sacred 
word  for  coafirniauon  cf  iheir  views  ;  thus  warping  the  Bible 
to  them,  instead  of  adaoiir?  themselves  to  its  teachinirs.  The 
result  is  what  ciighi  have  beer,  expecied.  We  have  had  the- 
ories \»-ithout  end — some  plausible,  others  fixJish  and  absurd, 
and  scarce  any  expressing  the  sin^ple  sentiment  of  the  Bible* 
And  so  there  has  been  controversy,  acd  division,  and  distrac- 
tion without  end.  Modern  writers  do  not  sufficiently  heed  the 
lessons  of  the  past  in  this  regard,  but  still  exhibit  a  like  ten- 
dency to  theorizing.  This  is  a  prominent  fault  in  the  "  Conflict 
of  Ages,"  and  one  which  of  itself  would  make  that  work  dis- 
trusted. Never  will  the  great  questions  in  theological  contro- 
versy be  adjusted  until  less  reliance  is  placed  upon  philosophy 
and  more  upon  the  sacred  word. 

2.  The  study  of  our  condition,  privileges,  duty,  should  ever 
be  pursued  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  question  is  not 
what  might  have  been  true  under  some  supposable  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, but  what  are  the  facts  as  thev  exist.  Fvw^i  tfsayrw 
is  here  particularly  appropriate.  What  is  a  mntter  of  experi- 
ence with  reference  to  sin,  guilt,  pardon,  holiness  and  the  like, 
can  be  gainsayed  by  no  speculation  however  acute.  Why, 
then,  leave  a  plain  path  for  one  obscure  and  unknown  ?  Meta- 
physics have  their  place,  but  not  to  supersede  experience. 
Reasoning  should  be  based  on  fact,  not  fact  on  reasoning.  To 
make  human  reason  our  highest  authority,  and  that  as  expound- 
ed by  speculatists  and  theorizers,  is  a  course  never  pursued 
in  the  investigation  of  any  other  practical  subject.  When 
revelation  and  experience  have  their  proper  position,  right  rea- 
son is  sure  to  harmonize  with  their  decision.  Each  then  has 
its  true  place  and  office. 

y.  It  is  not  to  be  supjK^scd  that  this  subject  is  to  be  readily 
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freed   from   difficulty.     The  mystery  of  godliness   is  great. 
Angels  yel  desire  to  look  into  it.     Indeed  mystery  besets  us 
everywhere,  even  in  the  simplest  phenomena  of  nature.    It  is 
then,  no  recommendation  to  any  theory  of  this  great  subject, 
that  it  is  free  from  difficulty.     Let  us  be  content,  in  this  child- 
hood of  our  being  to  know  in  part,  provided  we  know  the 
truth.     We  shall  know  more  hereafter.     The  effort  to  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  Jehovah,  and 
explain  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  may  please  the  fancy  and 
gratify  fondness  for  the  marvellous ;  but  as  directed  to  the 
practical  purposes   of  life,   it  is   dangerous  and  pernicious. 
The  path  of  truth  and  duty,  however  rugged,  is  plainer  and 
safer. 

4.  In  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  pursued  now  through 
several  papers,  we  have  endeavored  to  govern  ourselves  by 
the  rules  above  prescribed,  with  what  success  the  read- 
er will  judge.  We  reject  Augustine's  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  the  various  theories  engrafted  upon  it,  because  they  are 
unauthorized  by  scripture  and  experience.  For  the  same 
cause  we  reject  Pelagianism  under  all  its  various  forms  and 
aspects.  These  two  great  systems  have  had  a  long  and  wide 
prevalence,  and  enrolled  among  their  votaries,  many  venerable 
names  ;  yet  they  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  world, 
and  even  to  their  own  ablest  expounders.  The  theories  of 
Pre-cxistence,  as  proposed  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Origen  and 
others  of  the  ancients,  revived  and  modified  by  Muller  in 
Germany,  and  Beecher  in  his  "  Conflict,"  are  perhaps  less 
objectionable  to  scripture  and  experience  than  either  Augus- 
tinianism  or  Pelagianism  ;  still  the  theories  of  Pre-existence 
are  sustained  neither  by  scripture  nor  experience  ;  and  cannot 
be  received  on  mere  negative  grounds,  and  because  preferable 
to  more  absurd  theories. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  scripture  and  experience,  as  we  be- 
lieve, is  that  Adam  was  created  upright  and  fell,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sin  all  men  voluntarily  become  sinners : — 
that  Christ  by  his  atonement,  provided  for  the  redemption  of 
all,  and  secured  the  salvation  of  all  except  those  who  refuse 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.     This  we   understand 
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to  be  the  dnctrine  of  the  Bibles  illastrated  by  experience 
so  far  as  experieoce  goes,  never  coodemned  by  reason,  and 
practically  received  by  the  mass  of  Chrisdans  in  all  ages. 

5.  The  great  need  in  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  of  a  wure  tamut  and  practical  TEcozMUion  of  amr  de* 
ptrdtMce  Mpcn  Ckrut,  II'  in  socne  other  ages  there  has  been 
an  improper  reliance  on  him  to  the  neglect  of  homan  duty — a 
tendency  to  Antinomiani^m,  the  faalt  of  omr  times  is  the  oppo- 
site-—a  neglect  of  the  special,  atoning  work  of  Christ,  and 
undue  self-reliance.  It  would  be  ea^y  to  show  that  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  are  in  this  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ambition,  pride,  and  turmoil  of  life,  there  is  danger  that  the 
lowly  cross  of  the  Savior  will  be  overlooked.  We  need, 
therefore,  to  be  imbued  afiresh  with  the  weakness,  trust,  de- 
votion of  the  gospel  ;  and  brought  back  to  that  reliance  upon 
Christ,  which,  while  it  afibrds  the  only  sure  basisof  our  hopes, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  real  source  of  all  good  works  in  us« 
Christ  should  be  our  theme,  not  only  in  his  blameless  life  and 
example,  his  elevated  and  elevating  doctrine ;  but  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice  to  justice  in  our  behalf,  sufiering  in  our  stead,  and 
thereby  preparing  the  way  for  our  pardon,  renewal,  and  final 
salvation.  The  nunistry  and  church  need  anew  the  anointing 
from  above,  and  a  constant  vital  union  with  Christ,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to 
bring  back  the  multitudes  lost  and  perishing  to  the  fountain  of 
living  waters.  Now,  as  much  as  ever  before,  does  it  become 
bis  ambassadors  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified. 

a  

/ 

Art.  UI.— union  WITH  CHRIST :  A  SOURCE  OF  LIFE 

AND  POWER. 

It  is  in  no  single  o£Bce  or  relation  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
stands  fully  revealed.  No  one  work  subsidizes  his  whole  for- 
ces, no  one  department  of  his  ministry  is  large  enough  to  en- 
close his  all-pervading  spirit.  The  impression  which  he  pro- 
duces on  the  mind  of  the  observer,  is,  therefore,  largely 
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dependent  on  the  stand-point  from  which  he  is  seen,  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  spirit  with  which  he  is  regarded.  He 
is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  but  the  utterance  of  that 
phrase  may  imply  but  the  lowest  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  work.  He  is  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins ;  but  while  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  him  to  be  such,  his  mission  may  be 
only  very  partially  understood.  He  is  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation ;  and  yet  while  as  such  we  look  for  him  to  save  us,  the 
method  and  nature  of  his  redeeming  work  may  be  enveloped  in 
mist. 

The  New  Testament  is  full  of  the  idea  of  a  union  between 
Christ  and  the  submissive  and  confiding  human  soul.  The 
union  of  God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  not  less  a 
beautiful  symbol  than  a  magnificent  fact.  It  shows  not  only 
how  God  can  stoop  in  condescension,  but  how  man  may  rise 
in  aspiration.  It  tells  not  only  that  Heaven  may  bend  over  the 
prostrate  and  humbled  earth,  but  also  that  the  earth  may  lift  itself 
up  and,  without  presumption,  look  confidently  into  the  face  of 
Heaven.  Christ  is  the  incarnate  God,  but  not  less  the  glori- 
fied man.  He  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  his  pity,  and  he  is 
also  a  prophecy  of  man  in  his  power.  He  allies  himself  with 
man,  to  show  how  man  may  ally  himself  with  God. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  this  union  of  the  human 
soul  with  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  spiritual  strength  and  Christian 
virtue.  That  figure  of  the  Vine,  developed  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Johp's  gospel,  sets  forth  this  sentiment  in  a  form 
at  once  clear  and  impressive.  Tear  the  branch  from  the  stem, 
and  it  droops  while.yet  you  inspect  it ; — the  verdant  leaf  with- 
ers, and  the  purple  clusters  of  fruit  lose  their  freshness  and 
flavor. 

Moreover,  this  union  must  be  a  vital  one.  The  severed 
branch  may  be  attached ;-— cement  or  string  may  be  resorted 
tOf  to  keep  the  bodies  in  contact ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  It  is  a 
forced  conjunction,  not  a  spontaneous  union;  a  mechanical 
juxtaposition  of  particles,  not  an  inter-penetration  of  the  liv- 
ing principle. 

So  is  it  with  the  soul's  relation  to  the  great  source  of  v\s» 
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spiritual  life.  Not  all  who  saw  Christ,  and  heard  his  words, 
and  witnessed  his  miracles,  and  followed  him  with  wonder, 
became  recipients  of  the  higher  life  or  examples  of  the  gra- 
cious power.  While  the  living  One  walked  among  them, 
they  were  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins  ;"  while  great 
spiritual  forces  stirred  ever  in  their  presence,  they  lay  mana- 
cled and  helpless — led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  ^vvill.  Only 
the  few  who  were  bound  to  him  by  living  ties,  found  him 
to  be  their  inspiration  and  strength,  and  hung  on  him  for 
support  like  the  air-plant  on  the  atmosphere: — only  these 
waited  confidently  in  the  "  upper  room  "  for  the  "  promise  of 
the  Father,"  or  recognized  its  coming  in  the  Pentecostal  breeze 
and  flame-tongues,  or  went  out  to  shake  Jerusalem  with  their 
testimony,  or  laid  hold  upon  old  dialects,  which  had  been 
crystallizing  since  the  confusion  at  Babel,  and  made  them  pli- 
able instruments  for  bearing  God's  last  overtures  to  a  score  of 
nations.  But  these  few  were  known  by  their  fruits.  Worldly 
observers  could  not  agree  what  had  changed  them — whether 
wine,  or  malice,  or  insanity  ;  but  to  themselves  it  was  all  clear, 
and  they  were  ever  forward  in  their  acknowledgments  to 
Christ,  till  knowledge  had  been  taken  of  them  that  they  bad 
been  with  Jesus. 

Not  less  than  when  the  twelve  went  forth  to  undermine  the 
national  pantheons  with  the  gospel  story,  and  triumphed,  is 
Christ  now  the  vital  strength  of  the  human  soul.  In  union 
with  him  all  the  elements  of  true  religious  power  find  culture 
and  wax  mighty — in  seeking  elsewhere,  religious  life  is  little 
else  than  a  scries  of  galvanic  spasms,  and  eflbrt  to  stay  the 
progress  of  sin  is  as  the  building  of  a  dyke  of  quicksand 
across  the  rapids  of  Niagara.  Now,  as  ever,  without  him  wc 
can  do  nothing,  and  all  things  through  his  strengthening  us. 
This  is  the  secret  of  redeeming  power,  the  prophecy  of  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil,  the  last  great  hope  of  man.  Wea- 
ry and  heavy-laden,  here  rest  shall  be  found  ;  helpless,  he 
shall  be  lifted  up ;  powerless  before  evil,  he  shall  see  iniquity 
stop  her  mouth  in  his  presence ;  fastened  unwillingly  to  the 
earth,  his  spirit  shall  take  wings  of  aspiration  and  rise  stcad- 
ily  toward  heaven. 
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It  IS  to  be  carefully  observed,  however,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  union  with  Christ  insisted  on  so  earnestly  in  the  scriptures, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  idea  tliat  teaches  the  loss  of 
human  responsibility,  that  insists  upon  the  crucifixion  or  sus- 
pension of  reason,  that  would  give  impulse  the  mastery  over 
our  conduct,  or  that  makes  us  in  any  way  attach  less  impor- 
tance to  our  individual  position,  character,  or  life.     Christ  does 
not  absorb  us,  after  the  manner  taught  by  the  Hindoo  contem- 
platist ;  he  rather  gives  us  energy  to  be  voluntarily  appropri- 
ated.    He  does  not  come  to  take  such  a  control  of  us  as  the 
Mesmerist  gains  over  his  clairvoyant  subject ;  he  leaves  every 
moral  power  in  the  fullest  exercise,  and  adds  to  the  solemnity 
under  which  the  will  employs  its  still  regal  prerogative.     A 
thoroughly  Christian  life  is  one  implying  the  highest  exercise 
of  every  rational  |X)wer  ;  it  does  not  make  the  subject  cease 
to  be  human  in  the  bestowment  of  the  divine  influence,  it  rath- 
er dignifies  the  human  workings  with  a  loftier  purpose,  and  so 
reveals  a  type  of  humanity  that  acts  as  a  rebuke   to  sensuali- 
ty, and  an  impulse  in  the  upward  direction.     Not  by  medita- 
tion alone,  not  solely  by  prayer,  not  exclusively  by  stimulants 
applied  to  the  sensibiUty,  not  by  withdrawal   from  society,  by 
fasts  and  night  vigils  and  earnest  looking  for  inward  revelations, 
does  the  soul  come  into  the  most  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
great  Soul  of  all.     He  must  have  the  closest  union  with  Christ 
who  copies  him  most  nearly ;  who  uses  his  highest  powers, 
takes  counsel  of  the  truest  prudence,  toils  with  the  highest 
self-sacrifice,  and,  in  the  stupid  world  where   sin  usurps  do- 
minion, makes  every  worldly  man's  conscience  his  own  fiercest 
accuser,  and  lays  down  a  higher  and  more  rational  law  than 
is  found  on  any  civil  statute-book,   but  whose  exhibition  com- 
pels every  observer  to  recognize  it  as  the  very  rule  whose  deep 
traces  will  not  be  obliterated  from  his  own  heart.     In  a  word, 
union  with  Christ  is  as  far  as  possible  from  sj^mpathy  with 
spasmodic   impulsiveness,  or   irresponsible  submission.      He 
who  shares  it  will  reveal  the  pre-eminent  type  of  a  true,  practi- 
cal life. 

What  is  really  implied  in  Union  with  Christ  will  be  suffic- 
iently indicated  by  the   discussion  of  its  relationship   to  the 
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1.  l':J'.ri  •al.j:.  C-ri*t  crli-js  :i5  :LZxl^r  zbe  ii^nuence  of  a 
^►::I'./^  a^'er.iy:  ar.i  U-is  saves  -5  f^Tci  lie  re^essness  and 
vaclila.t>jr::  wLIch  are  so  "r*:-5:lLe  to  a  trze  life,  and  ^hich  rob  the 
soil  of  alx  esiii^nt  a::d  valval le  power. 

An  exists -ce  wcoUt  aioiless  ciust  be  idoisiIt  destitute  of 
ifiwar.i  s-'iiLsiactios  and  of  outward  beseSu  Christian  virtues 
are  wx  ot  sponiaaeous  oriaia,  ani  larire  zzx>rai  power  is  no  en- 
taiied  ir/:iCTiiance  or  caor.cloas  le^acv.  A  tme  life  is  the  fruit 
of  mucri  toil :  a  iiigb  relizious  heroism  is  the  purchase  of  a 
ri^id  seli^iscipline,  carried  oa  in  paiieace  and  constancy.  To 
live  without  an  end  is  to  tail ;  to  seek  an  end  without  the  guid- 
ance of  definite  principles,  is  equally  to  throw  away  success. 
No  man  stumbles  in  his  carelessness  into  the  seat  of  a  moral 
triumph.  The  crown  of  righteousness  is  never  found  gracing 
the  temples  of  a  sluggard,  as  he  turns  himself  heavily  upon 
bis  couch  after  a  night  of  debauch  ;  and  he  who  is  the  play** 
thing  of  popular  caprice,  finds  no  crowd  of  reverent  mortals 
waiting  before  his  door  to  catch  inspiration  from  his  look  of 
loftiness  or  his  mien  of  majesty.  Stability  is  the  granitic  for- 
mation in  character,  without  which  every  higher  deposition 
will  be  broken  up  and  sink  before  consolidating.  The  position 
of  a  weather-vane  can  never  be  guessed  beforehand ;  and 
whoever  is  satisfied  to  exercise  the  functions  Qf  that  object 
must  feel  that  he  has  descended  to  a  "  vile  use,"  and  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  He 
proves  only  the  royally  of  the  winds,  while  he  confesses  the 
servility  and  insignificance  of  himself.  In  just  this  position 
are  found  multitudes  of  men.  With  them  the  soul  has  no  one 
great  inspiring  agency,  life  no  vast  ruling  principle.  No  strong 
iin[)ulse  daily  moves  them  ;  no  high  end  perpetually  beckons 
them  forward.  Of  intense  singleness  of  purpose  they  know 
nothing.  They  hang  and  tremble  on  a  pivot,  instead  of  stand- 
ing firmly  on  adamant.  On  the  sea  of  life,  like  a  dismasted 
vessel,  they  are  tossed  by  the  waves  of  opinion,  and  driven 
by  th(;  winds  of  custom,  instead  of  ridhjg  the  billows  and 
/)luij^'ii)g  through  tlic  midst  of  the  tempest  like  the  steamer 
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yielding  lo  sleepless  forces.  In  this  way  is  life  caricatured, 
resources  are  wasted,  and  the  world  mourns  for  lack  of  the 
very  work  which  is  assigned  to  mortals. 

Such  an  existence  as  this  can  never  yield  any  real  satisfac- 
tion to  him  who  indulges  it.  The  human  soul  has  a  nobler 
calling — was  formed  for  higher  things.  To  it  was  given  by 
its  Lord,  not  a  chain,  but  a  scepter.  It  is  set  to  conquer  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  yield  to  them  ;  to  occupy  the  monarch's 
throne,  not  to  bend  in  vassalage  before  the  seat  of  oppression. 
And  in  aimlessness  and  servility  it  can  find  only  self  reproach 
and  the  sense  of  degradation ;  or  if  it  become  so  sensualized 
as  not  to  suffer,  it  only  shows  how  the  locks  of  manly  strength 
are  all  shorn  off,  and  the  moral  is  crushed  beneath  the  animal. 
Duty  is  divested  of  its  sacredness,  honor  has  no  temple  in  the 
soul,  the  conscience  is  asleep,  the  eye  is  closed  to  celestial 
visions  and  the  ear  to  heavenly  voices,  there  is  no  majesty 
in  the  march  of  life,  and  the  moral  arm  hangs  smitten  with 
paralysis.  Aimless  and  vacillating,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
be  harassed  with  perpetual  disquiet,  or  stand  forth  a  sad  bur- 
lesque on  ^*  the  inherent  glory  of  mankind."  In  both  cases  a 
true  life  is  wanting,  and  genuine  power  is  not. 

Now,  it  is  not  by  means  of  a  simple  purpose  to  be  free  from 
the  absolute  control  of  circumstances,  that  relief  is  to  be  found. 
We  avoid  aimlessness,  not  simply  by  resolving  not  to  live  with- 
out an  object,  .but  by  finding  an  object  and  giving  ourselves  to 
its  pursuit.  We  throw  off  the  control  of  circumstances,  not 
by  a  mere  rejection  of  their  authority,  but  by  a  decisive  march 
through  and  over  them  in  following  the  lead  of  a  principle. 
.We  accomplish  something,  not  so  much  by  forswearing  indo- 
lence, as  by  setting  about  a  task  with  might  and  main.  The 
soul  must  act,  and  so  it  wants  not  only  prohibitions  but  pre- 
cepts. It  cannot  live  on  negations,  it  must  lay  hold  upon  the 
positive.  It  can  abandon  one  mode  of  life  only  by  the  adop- 
tion of  another.  It  can  cease  to  yield  to  one  class  of  influen- 
ces only  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  a  substitute.  If  Satan 
cease  to  take  it  captive  at  his  will,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
put  by  a  decisive  act  into  the  hands  of  another  keeper. 
And  this  prepares  us  to  apprehend  how  Union  with  Christ 
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gires  Hx  E^  and  prTTcr  vilri:  vacEibsni  excludes.  In  this 
relarirjc-  Ut  ni.is  a  der^re  <:«r^>ec:.  Tbeic  ifae  eod  of  exist- 
eoic  ii  revealei-  Je*^5  o:  Nizairesh  beoooies  the  sooFs  Ex- 
anrp-ie  and  Le&der.  T::*si.  every  bo^-  is  crowded  with  interest, 
eacii  p&wer  has  a  dijuoct  missSoo.  The  path  to  be  trodden  is 
cieajiT  rerealedf  tbe  s^'^'ii  shines  brisbtlT  in  the  distance,  the 
cacred  tasks  $tai:d  waiunj  tor  ibe  toiler.  The  eye  has  become 
single,  the  duty  plain,  the  piirpose  fixed,  the  resources  conse- 
crated ;  and  whatever  niay  be  done  to  reproduce  the  earthly 
history  of  the  great  Example  and  Teacher,  is  on  no  accouct  to 
be  omitted.  "  Christ  and  liim  crucified  "  becomes,  hence, 
the  inspiring  watchword  ;  and  every  efiort  is  but  an  attempt 
to  interpret  it.  So  much,  union  with  Christ  implies ;  and  thus 
does  it  act  for  the  enoobiing  of  life  and  the  enlargement  of 
power.  This  singleness  of  purpose  has  been  the  mainspring 
in  all  the  significant  lives  portrayed  in  history  ;  while  aimless- 
ness  has  cheated  talent  and  skill  of  all  sublime  fier\'ice.  A 
soul  freelv  acted  on  bv  the  acencv  of  Christ,  will  find  that  a 
mighty  force  has  been  accepted,  able  to  overcome  any  indolent 
tendency,  mighty  to  control  the  whole  nature  and  employ  the 
whole  powers  for  itself;  or,  rather,  enabling  U  to  employ  its 
cum  powers  for  a  high  and  sacred  end. 

2.  Union  with  Christ  implies  such  a  confidence  in  him  aixl 
his  teachings,  as  delivers  the  soul  from  distrust,  and  inspires 
it  with  the  spirit  which  will  dare  and  do. 

A  doubter  is  always  irresolute,  forever  hesitating,  when 
faith  girds  on  its  armor  and  hastens  forward  to  take  possession 
of  its  inheritance.  It  is  only  faith  that  gives  us  a  future ;  and 
it  is  only  the  attraction  of  the  future  that  secures  decisive, 
positive  action.  The  doubter  is  in  the  wilderness,  seeing  no 
way  of  egress,  and  ready  to  lie  down  and  die ;  the  man  of 
faith  strikes  confidently  for  the  discovered  highway.  The 
doubter  hears  calls  from  a  host  of  discordant  voices,  all  clani- 
orous,  but  none  gaining  his  continued  attention  ;  the  man  of 
faith  catches  a  clear,  distinct  tone,  like  that  which  broke  over 
Jordan  of  old,  saying,  **  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
The  doubter  feels  beseigcd  by  a  host  of  merciless  fancies  that 
cut  off  all  supplies  from  his  famishing  soul,  and  oflfer  it  only  a 
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slow  starvBtion ;  the  man  of  faith  looks  forth  with  anointed 
eyes  in  every  extremity,  to  behold  chariots  of  light  sweeping 
over  the  clouds  for  his  rescue.  The  doubter  hoars  the  sick 
and  weary  world  send  forth  its  startling  query,  "  What  shall 
we  dof^*  and  the  question  seems  to  mock  his  own  perplexity ; 
the  man  of  faith  turns  calmly  to  the  suppliants  and  replies, 
"  Behcild  the  Lamb  of  God  !  "  The  doubter  feels  no  assurance 
that  the  future  has  anything  better  for  the  world  than  the  past, 
and  so  finds  no  motive  to  toil  for  the  coming  time ;  the  man  of 
faith  discovers  glorious  prophecies  growing  into  fulfillment 
under  all  his  wise  labors,  and  so  bends  over  his  daily  tasks  with 
the  eye  of  a  seer  and  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror. 

We  were  never  made  to  live  amid  uncertainties.  The 
heart  wants,  not  speculation,  but  truth  ;  not  fancies,  but  con- 
fidence. Till  it  finds  this  assurance  and  repose,  it  has  no  nor- 
mal life,  and  no  eminent  power.  Its  fears  grasp  it  like  the 
nightmare,  and  it  spends  its  forces  for  nought.  To  its  own 
eye  it  appears  a  desolation,  to  others  an  enigma  or  a  terror. 
It  can  give  no  satisfaction  for  itself,  and  it  has  no  high  counsel 
for  others ;  for  the  book  of  providence  is  a  series  of  riddles, 
and  it  is  too  proud  to  seek  for  an  it)terpreter.  In  how  many 
hearts  has  this  account  found  verification  !  and  how  many 
lives  have  been  rendered  powerless  for  good  in  consequence  ! 
Thoughtful  and  capable  men  especially  have  frequently  lived 
amid  these  shadows  of  unbelief,  and  their  hearts  have  been 
vexed  sadly  by  these  doubts  and  anxieties. 

Atheism  offers  to  such  hearts  no  quiet  asylum,  and  forced 
forgetfulness  is  usually  a  fruitless  expedient.  The  first  does 
perpetual  violence  to  facts  and  intuitions  ;  and  the  second  is  an 
insane  effort  to  crush  our  real  manhood — the  soul  cries  out  in 
agony  and  rebuke  against  both  attempts  to  stifle  its  wailing. 
Nor  will  the  resort  to  a  false  system  bring  relief.  Human  na- 
ture is  correlated  to  the  truth  given  for  its  culture ;  he  who 
fashioned  it  meant  it  should  find  its  life  and  strength  in  him. 
Every  other  position  than  this  is  a  false  one,  which  it  cannot 
occupy  without  complaint.  A  fundamental  moral  error  can- 
not be  believed  in  the  same  high  sense  as  a  fundamental  truth; 
it  cannot  inspire  the  same  confidence,  awaken  the  savxic  ^xtfit- 
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gy,  or  stir  to  the  same  heroism.  The  soul  and  the  error  were 
never  made  tor  each  other ;  their  ooion  is  forced  and  artificial  i 
God's  ordiaaoce  never  makes  them  *^  one  flesh  ;"  it  is  an  ille- 
gal marriage  vibose  issue  will  betray  the  guilt.  However  vio' 
lence  may  pervert  the  soul,  its  deeper  instincts  will  rebel 
against  the  dominion  of  a  practical  falsehood.  In  this  false 
attitude,  its  strongest  workings  will  fail  to  show  any  higbei 
type  of  life,  and  its  revealed  forces  will  be  no  symbol  of  the 
arm  of  God.     Whence  shall  deliverance  come  ? 

He  who  is  one  with  Christ  shall  find  speculation  giving 
place  to  knowledge,  assurance  shall  take  the  seat  of  ansietyi 
and  fear  be  swallowed  up  of  trust.  Doing  Christ's  will,  be 
knows  of  the  doctrines  of  his  Teacher  that  they  are  of  God* 
He  who  said  to  the  sightless  ej^es  of  the  ancient  8ufi*erer, 
*'  Ephphatha,^^  has  unsealed  his  spiritual  vision,  and  the  dark- 
ness has  fied  away.  Amid  the  conflict  of  opiniou  he  can  sayi 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God."  His  Master 
has  become  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  His  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for  ;  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  He  feels  that  his  feet  are  on  the  rock,  and  that  the 
truth  given  for  the  nurture  of  the  soul  has  passed  through  the 
understanding  into  his  heart,  whence  it  flows  out  in  living 
deeds  like  a  stream  from  the  fountain.  Delivered  from  dis- 
trust, he  is  always  confident ;  supplied  with  the  highest  motive 
power,  he  presses  onward  to  definite  results  with  a^decisive 
energy  ;  bearing  with  him  in  his  heart  a  ceasless  prophecy  of 
success,  his  fearless  face  frightens  obstacles  from  his  presence; 
he  cleaves  a  path  for  himself  through  seas  of  opposition,  and 
marches  across  threatning  deserts,  making  savage  rocks  gush 
with  streams  of  refreshment. 

''  Strong  in  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

And  in  his  mighty  power ; 
Who  in  the  word  of  Jesos  trusts, 

Is  more  than  conqaeror." 

3.  Union  with  Christ  implies  a  strong  sympathetic  attach- 
ment to  him,  that  renders  the  soul  firm  and  fervent  in  its  de- 
votion to  his  interests  and  will. 
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Self  devotion  and  power  are  seldom  impossible  to  men  ; 
what  is  needed  is  an  adequate  motive  to  develop  them.  Awak- 
en the  interest  of  a  heart,  and  it  will  flow  out  in  great  and 
stirring  deeds,  surprising  sometimes  even  to  the  doer.  Such  a 
motive  power— such  an  inspirer  of  interest,  is  Love.  In  eve- 
ry form  and  sphere— even  the  selfish  and  the  low — it  reveals 
its  force.  Social  and  domestic  life  are  constantly  aflbrding 
exhibitions  of  it.  What  will  not  a  mother  do  for  the  child  she 
loves !  Do  perils  surround  the  body  or  the  soul,  how  quick 
is  her  eye  to  see  them  ;  how  instinctively  does  she  throw  her- 
selt  between  the  arrow  and  its  mark, — content  if  by  her  own 
wounds  she  may  but  guard  her  darling  !  Care,  anxiety,  night 
vigils — all  are  forgotten  in  the  solicitude  for  the  dear  one  to 
whom  they  are  freely,  joyfully  given.  In  the  child's  grief  she 
is  the  keenest  sufferer ;  in  its  joy  and  success  she  finds  the 
key-note  to  her  highest  anthem  of  victory.  So  does  the  father 
feel  an  hundred  times  repaid  for  years  of  ceaseless  effort,  if 
the  fair-haired  boy  whose  wants  and  promise  inspired  it,  do 
but  incline  to  virtue  and  win  the  meed  of  good  men's  appro- 
bation ;  but  if  he  looks  coldly  on  the  sire  who  gave  him  birth, 
or  tumbles  ruinously  from  the  height  of  a  selfish  ambition,  the 
smitten  heart  will  wail  out  its  self-devotion  through  its  sorrow, 
like  the  Poet-King  of  Israel ; — "  O  my  son  Absalom !  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom  !  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absa- 
lom, my  son,  my  son  !" 

And  this  deep  attachment  is  not  seldom  reciprocated.  Filial 
love  flows  back  to  meet  the  parental,  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean 
respond  to  the  outpoured  treasure  of  the  streams  that  seeks  its 
bosom.  Brothers  and  sisters  find  the  chief  luxury  of  life  in 
the  service  they  are  permitted  to  render  each  other.  Damon 
and  Pythias  are  not  solitary  examples  of  the  power  of  a  vital 
friendship.  In  the  self-emancipated  slave,  who,  after  having 
drunk  nectar  from  the  cup  of  liberty,  and  learned  to  dread  op- 
pression more  than  death,  risks  every  thing  for  the  deliverance 
of  a  companion  whom  he  has  left  grinding  in  the  prison  house, 
there  is  shown  the  power  of  sympathy  and  affection, 

«« To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age. 
And  make  e'en  infant  sinews  strong ',"— 
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a  power  ihat  brings  every  energy  forward  to  the  set  task,  firm 
to  suffer  whatever  may  be  endured — ready  to  undertake  what- 
ever may  be  accomplished.  And  even  that  lower  love  which 
has  its  root  in  the  soil  of  passion,  could  bring  a  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  around  the  standard  of  Napoleon,  ready 
to  make  their  bodies  a  breastwork  for  his  defence,  or  pour  out 
their  blood  in  a  purple  sea  over  which  he  might  be  borne  to 
continental  dominion.  That  was  a  scar  of  honor  received  in 
his  service,  and  death  was  a  triumph  when  his  eye  rested  an 
instant  in  pity  on  the  prostrate  form  of  a  soldier,  grown  gray 
and  childless  in  his  service.  So  may  the  soul  be  stirred  by 
the  love  it  bears  another  ;  thus  may  latent  power  leap  out  to 
heroic  action  under  the  appeal  of  a  being  to  whose  interests 
the  heart  has  learned  to  be  loyal.  The  march  of  ambition  is 
sometimes  as  terrible  as  the  sweep  of  a  tempest,  and  nations 
are  roused  in  astonishment  and  terror  before  its  coming ;  but 
the  work  of  Love  is  often  not  less  majestic,  and  always  by  far 
the  more  enduring.  Ambition  is  often  defeated  and  sinks,  or 
is  self-consumed  by  the  intensity  of  its  own  fire ;  Love  is  only 
strengthened  by  the  delayed  fruit  of  its  toil,  and  its  warmth  is 
the  measure  of  its  po\^er. 

He  who  is  one  with  Christ  makes  all  Christ's  interests  his 
own.  There  is  not  only  attachment,  but  fellowship ;  not  only 
correspondence,  but  affinity.  The  souls  not  only  meet,  but 
spontaneously  clasp  each  other ;  there  is  not  only  reciprocal 
attraction,  but  approach  is  lost  in  union.  The  two  hearts  beat 
responsive  ;  the  spiritual  life-currents  meet  and  mingle.  There 
is  every  thing  in  Christ's  character  to  awaken  the  admiration  of 
Love  ;  every  thing  in  his  work  to  excite  its  gratitude  ; — every 
thing  in  his  life  to  make  it  a  magnetic  model ;  every  thing  in 
his  precepts  to  establish  them  as  perfect  law.  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us.  We  become  the  servants  of  men  for 
his  sake.  To  please  him  is  the  height  of  ambition,  the  last 
goal  of  sanctified  desire.  To  add  a  new  gleam  of  satisfaction 
to  his  travailing  soul  is  the  noblest  achievement — there  is  felt 
to  be  no  higher  honor  than  to  lay  at  his  feet  some  new  trophy, 
in  view  of  which  he  may  again  "  rejoice  in  spirit,"  lifting  his 
eyes  in  gladness  up  to  his  Father's  face.     To  grieve  him  be- 
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Comes  the  source  of  the  strongest  fear ;  to  gain  his  approval 
is  to  find  the  highest  blessing  for  our  satisfied  hearts. 

And  havingthis  Love  to  Christ,  and  learning  that  his  sympa- 
thy and  approbation  are  called  out  only  by  the  subjugation  of 
our  passions,  the  culture  of  patient  and  loving  endurance,  and 
by  our  heroic  toil  for  the  purification  of  the  world,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  rise  up  to  that  decisive  self-mastery  which 
calls  for  greater  might  than  the  taking  of  a  city,  to  invest  our 
higher  nature  with  royalty,  and  then  to  go  forth,  in  the  strength 
of  our  new  purpose  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  sacred  mo- 
tives, to  subdue  all  things  unto  the  great  Savior.  There  is  no 
need  of  asking  philosophy  what  such  a  soul  will  be  or  do. 
Ambition  has  had  its  enthusiastic  knights-errant,  war  its  Her- 
culean heroes,  and  wealth  its  patient,  sleepless  seekers  :  but  it 
was  left  for  Christianity  to  show  how  high  above  the  world  of 
sense  the  souPs  wings  could  bear  it  safely  towards  heaven ; 
bow,  with  no  armor  but  truth,  one  man  might  stand  up  alone 
and  make  despotisms,  a  thousand  years  old,  totter  to  their 
fall,  and  gentle  women  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  hosts  of  evil ; 
how,  for  the  sake  of  a  spiritual  and  future  inheritance,  seen 
only  by  the  eye  of  faith,  all  outward  possessions  are  laid  joy- 
fully at  the  Master's  feet — the  spirit  consenting  never  to  lay 
aside  its  self-denying  toil  till  it  is  borne  up  to  the  heavenly  re- 
ward* Those  are  the  powers  of  the  flesh ;  these  are  the 
workings  of  the  sanctifying  spirit.  The  one  shows  the  ma- 
jestic ruins  of  humanity  ;  the  other  exhibits  the  restoring  arm 
of  God. 

4.  Union  with  Christ  gives  to  the  soul  life  and  power  by  an 
infusion  of  Christ's  own  spiritual  energy  within  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  imparted  inspiration  of  the  great  cause  with  which  the 
human  soul  becomes  allied. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  mode  or  fathom  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  communication  and  reception  of  energy,  but 
the  fact  is  well  attested.  A  great  man — one  who  is  really  so 
— makes  us  the  more  manly  in  feeling  when  brought  into  his 
presence ;  let  him  become  familiar  with  us,  and,  sometimes 
unconsciously,  we  are  revolving  his  thoughts,  repeating  his 
words,  making  him  our  practical  model.    We  go  away  from  a 
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half  hour's  conference,  finding  every  higher  purpose  strength- 
ened, deeming  that  neidier  the  appeal  of  sensuality,  the  ten- 
dency lo  indolence,  nor  the  clamor  of  passion,  can  any  longer 
take  us  captive.  Hope,  ambition,  purpose — ^all  have  taken 
on  strength,  and  the  soul  feels  its  mightiness  anew.  Its  ideal 
of  character  and  life  has  been  elevated,  its  capacities  are  esti- 
mated by  another  standard,  its  will  moves  with  a  royal  air,  it 
laughs  defiantly  at  the  obstacles  that  have  terrified  it,  and  at 
once  proclaims  a  divorce  from  the  treacherous  friendships 
whose  offers  it  has  not  before  darect  to  repel.  Oaths  have  died 
unspoken  on  the  lip  of  profanity  before  a  man  of  prayer,  and 
avarice  has  ceased  to  gloat  over  its  last  hoarded  coin,  and 
skulked  away  like  a  guilty  thing  from  the  presence  of  philan- 
throphy — half  repenting  of  its  selfish  life,  and  fearing  it  should 
quite  do  so  if  the  bright  presence  be  not  forsaken. 

And  in  a  noble  cause,  how  many  have  found  some  of  the 
highest  forms  of  inspiration !  Seeking  to  incarnate  a  great 
truth  in  the  life  of  the  world,  we  feel  that  it  has  taken  a  higher 
control  of  us.  Struggling  for  the  triumph  of  a  high  principle, 
the  principle  itself  comes  in  time  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the 
struggle.  Battling  with  a  great  wrong,  the  warfare  makes  a 
park  of  moral  artillery  of  ourselves.  In  a  life  like  this,  men 
often  seem  wholly  to  surpass  themselves ;  they  develop  forces 
neither  they  nor  others  were  aware  of  being  possessed, 
and  which  they  cannot  command  in  other  forms  of  service. 
The  cause  is  a  fountain  of  force,  and  they  have  been  charged 
with  it,  as  a  bar  of  iron  reveals  new  properties  by  being  put  in 
contact  with  a  powerful  magnet; — remove  it  and  it  returns  to 
its  old  state.  Demosthenes  would  have  left  but  few  vestiges 
of  his  oratory,  but  for  the  stamp  and  seal  left  on  it  by  his  pas- 
sionate love  for  Athenian  liberty,  and  his  indignant  earnestness 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  intriguing  Philip.  The  cause  of 
his  country's  welfare  heated  his  soul  in  the  preparation,  and 
made  it  flame  in  the  delivery,  of  his  harangues;  and  from 
giving  his  soul  to  that  cause,  he  became  himself  the  soul  of 
the  cause.  Kossuth,  and  Mazzini,  and  Gavazzi  startle  us,  not 
alone  because  they  are  made  mighty  men  ;  their  mightiness 
has  been  in  no  small  measure  gathered  up  in  the  struggle  for  na- 
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tional  redemption.  Italian  freedom  and  Hungarian  independ- 
ence have  become  incarnate  in  these  sons  of  thunder — their 
individual  utterance  is  the  condensed  outcry  of  millions  of  suf- 
ferers whose  civil  birthrights  are  staked  on  an  issue.  As  the 
dull  steed,  mindless  of  whip  and  spur,  arches  his  neck  and 
seems  to  '*  swallow  the  ground  with  rage"  when  he  snuffs  the 
distant  battle  where  his  youth  was  spent ;  so  when  men  hear 
the  trumpet  call  to  do  battle  for  a  great  and  worthy  cause, 
they  seem  transformed  into  well-worn  heroes.  They  are  in- 
spired by  the  alliance,  as  the  courser  by  the  smoke  and  din  of 
war. 

If  a  human  character  may  thus  become  a  source  of  moral 
strength  and  the  inspirer  of  heroism,  how  much  may  not  Christ 
do  in  this  way,  when  he  reveals  himself  to  a  nature  in  sympa- 
thy with  him  !  In  him  all  excellence  centers.  The  brightness 
of  human  intellect  and  the  glow  of  human  virtue  are  but  faint 
reflections  of  his  complete  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness.  All 
that  is  beautiful  in  love,  impressive  in  purity,  exalted  in  aim, 
and  magnificent  in  action,  have  a  permanent  home  in  Christ. 
In  him  meet  majesty  and  tenderness,  authority  and  condescen- 
sion— from  him  flow  forth  forever  law  and  counsel,  warning 
and  promise.  To  be  on  intimate  terms  with  such  a  Being  is 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  highest  form  of  moral  power.  All  sel- 
fishness is  rebuked  in  his  presence,  all  indolence  is  made  to 
seem  a  crime,  all  virtue  becomes  the  wealth  of  life,  and  all 
holy  action  its  glorj'.  It  is  not  abstract  precept  that  is  heard 
at  such  a  time,  but  the  appeal  of  living  virtues;  they  are  not 
merely  verbal  warnings  against  sin  that  fall  on  the  ear,  but 
incarnations  of  righteousness  that  speak  direct  to  the  con- 
science and  heart.  Christ  ceases  to  be  a  distant  legislator, 
whose  enactments  come  slowly  down  to  us  across  the  track  of 
centuries — vitiated  perchance  as  they  pass  from  lip  to  lip  ;  but 
an  ever  present  Ruler,  whose  voice  is  always  heard,  at  the  feet 
of  whose  throne  it  is  a  joy  to  sit  in  submission,  and  to  share 
whose  kingly  triumphs  we  feel  it  no  presumption  to  aspire. 
If  we  are  made  deeply  conscious  of  defects  as  we  thus  sit 
before  the  immaculate  and  perfect  One,  so  as  to  awaken  pen- 
itence and  self-distrust,  we  are  at  the  same  time  eacQ\i\^^4 
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to  beliold  in  ihe  Messiah  before  us  the  prophecy  of  our  blos- 
somed capacities,  and  assured  that  our  feebleness  is  the  ground 
of  confidence  that  he  will  help  our  infirmities.  "  All  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth,"  was  the  word  that  brought 
healing  mercy  of  old  to  a  poor  hopeless  sufferer  ;  and  to  the 
heart  in  union  with  Christ  there  is  a  perpetual  experience  of 
the  trust  and  the  power.  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man,*' 
was  thff  penitent  confession  even  of  the  men  who  had  sold 
their  service  for  the  Master's  apprehension,  after  they  had  stood 
for  a  little  time  before  him  ;  far  more  deeply  will  the  soul  be 
impressed  and  stirred  in  the  right  direction  when  it  daily  seeks 
the  same  presence,  and  stands  reverently  in  waiting  to  be 
moulded  into  the  same  heavenly  image.  Prostrate  before,  we 
shall  haste  to  take  up  our  bed  and  walk ;  groping  in  blindness, 
life  shall  offer  visions  of  light ;  busied  with  low  menial  toils, 
we  shall  spring  to  immortal  tasks  ;  remembered  only  as  hum- 
ble members  of  the  great  public  household,  our  advent  into 
town  or  city  will  be  marked  by  commotion ,  and  wickedness 
will  falter  as  strange  lips  cry  out,  "  These  be  the  servants  of 
the  most  high  God  !" 

And  can  a  great  cause  give  inspiration  ?  incarnate  its  mighty 
aims  and  vast  interest  in  the  toilers  for  its  promotion  ?      Then 
assuredly   the  great  enterprise  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  to 
which  Christ  bids  every  disciple  dedicate  himself,  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  source  of  inspiration.     Look  at  its  vastness.     It 
proposes  the  subduing  of  this  world  to  Christ — to  purify  it  of 
its  sins,  to  destroy  the  idols  of  its  superstition,  to  break  up  the 
evil  habits  which  have  been  stratifying  upon  its  life  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  root  out  the  vices  from  its  heart,  the  false 
gods  from  its  temples,  and  teach  it  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  in 
its  cheerful  obedience  to  the  great  Law  of  Love.  '  The  difB- 
culties  are  fully  seen  and  stated,  the  severe  toils  prophesied, 
the  foes  to  be  conquered  revealed  in  their  Apollyonic  propor- 
tions.    And  the  means  to  be  employed  are  described.     They 
have  nothing  of  outward  magnificence,  all  pomp  is  discarded, 
all  resort  to  carnal  weapons  proscribed  ;  they  consist  in  speak- 
ing the  truth  of  God  to  men,  in  faithfulness,  meekness  and 
Jove,  and  from  the  fulness  of  a  soul  moulded  by  its  hand, — 
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from  out  of  the  depths  of  an  inward  life  created  and  sustained 
by  its  influence.  And  the  source  of  victory  is  announced. 
Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  the  increase  is  of  God. 
The  infinite  Presence  goes  with  every  toiler,  as  the  pillar 
before  Israel.  While  outward  eyes  see  only  mortal  con-bat- 
ants,  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  victory.  Omniscience  has 
predicted  the  issue  ;  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  is  as  sure  as 
the  promise  of  the  Father.  And  victory  is  the  salvation  of  the 
vanquished,  as  well  as  the  joy  of  the  conqueror.  Every  tem- 
ple of  iniquity  that  tumbles,  gives  the  hope  of  redemption  to 
the  wretched  worshippers  within.  When  a  giant  evil  is  laid 
prostrate,  its  former  supporters  shall  sing  the  loudest  poeans 
over  its  fall.  Every^  rebellious  heart  that  is  subdued,  becomes 
a  sanctuary  of  heavenly  peace  and  joy ;  every  devotee  torn  from 
the  altars  of  sin  comes  forward  to  swell  the  song  to  which  im- 
mortal voices  respond  ;  every  cloud  of  moral  darkness  dispel- 
led, becomes  a  constellation  of  living  stars  flinging  to  earth  the 
radiance  of  heaven. 

This  is  the  cause  to  which  every  soul  in  union  with  Christ 
is  bidden  to  ally  itself — nay,  with  which  its  union  with  Christ 
actually  allies  it.  To  be  one  with  him  implies  the  consecra- 
tion of  all  to  this  high  enterprise,  of  which  he  is  the  Soul  and 
the  Hope.  In  toil  for  it,  how  must  the  soul  gather  strength 
and  the  life  assume  majesty !  The  glory  of  the  enterprise 
must  more  or  less  illuminate  every  promoter,  throw  its  splen- 
dor on  each  face  in  the  earnest  host,  and  incorporate  its  own 
might  with  the  energies  of  the  ally.  His  own  soul  will  swell 
with  its  greatness,  his  own  hope  rise  with  its  triumphs,  his  own 
faith  gather  firmness  with  the  discovered  proofs  of  its  power, 
his  own  life  wax  more  heroic  as  the  mighty  work  goes  on. 
This  is  one  secret  of  the  martyr's  firmness — the  explanation 
of  that  greatness  of  soul,  and  that  seed-sowing  fidelity,  which 
have  disheartened  statute-makers  for  the  expulsion  of  Christ- 
ians, and  made   executioners  turn  pale  amid  their  office-work. 

5.  Let  it  be  added  that  Union  wiih  Christ  gives  life  and 
power,  by  quieting  the  internal  war  of  the  passions,  and 
thus  giving  unity  and  entireness  to  the  soul's  normal  action 
and  work. 
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In  any  piece  of  mechanism,  whatever  power  is  used  in 
overcoming  friction,  diminishes,  by  so  much,  the  force  availa- 
ble for  an  extrinsic  result.  If  one  iburth  of  the  military  power 
of  a  civil  state  were  required  to  quell  insurrection  and  preserve 
quiet  within  its  own  borders,  it  would  lose  so  much  from  the 
field  of  action  against  a  foreign  foe.  Just  such  a  drawback 
must  every  human  nature  suffer  when  the  internal  forces 
do  not  act  in  concert — when  a  portion  of  the  moral  energy 
is  used  up  in  subduing  turbulent  passions,  or  in  dragging 
along  after  the  soul  to  its  tasks,  a  band  of  selfish  tendencies 
which  struggle  to  break  away  from  all  Christian  spheres  and 
service.  How  heavy  a  clog  is  often  found  here,  and  how  much 
of  lime  and  energy  are  absorbed  in  this  merely  negative  work, 
nearly  ^very  man's  consciousness  and  remembrance  sufiicient- 
ly  apprise  him.  Paul  reads  us  a  page  from  his  own  thrilling 
experience  here,  in  the  Fevenlh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  at  the  end  of  which  he  cries  in  bitterness  — '*  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death !"  But  he  also  found  the  way  of  relief;  lor  he  can 
add,  "I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

It  is  a  result  of  this  alliance  with  Christ,  that  this  deadly  war- 
fare within,  if  it  do  not  at  present  wholly  cease,  abates  its 
fierceness  ;  not  by  a  parley,  a  truce,  or  a  compromise, — but  by 
the  mastery  of  the  foes.  They  may  still  fret  in  their  chains, 
and  now  and  then  surprise  by  a  sudden  spring  to  combat,  but 
their  power  for  evil  is  broken;  they  are  humbled  by  the  might 
of  a  renovated  will,  and  awed  before  the  majesty  of  Duty, 
and  the  sacredness  of  Love.  Christ  speaks  as  above  the  sur- 
ges of  Gennessaret,  and  the  wild  raging  is  hushed.  Then  it 
is  that  the  moral  power  is  all  our  own — ours  to  lay  before 
Christ  lor  the  baptism  of  his  blessing,  ours  to  employ  without 
let  or  hindrance  for  the  gieat  ends  of  the  gospel.  Then  we 
have  one  Master,  even  Christ,  and  one  undivided  soul  to  offer 
to  his  cause. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  Those  passions,  propensities,  impulses, 
which,  under  a  vicious  culture,  had  become  the  soul's  strong 
foes  while  nestled  in  its  bosom,  may,  under  the  new  discipline 
of  Clu'ist,  be  bent  as  forces  into  its  service.     For  this  purpose 
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were  they  given,  and  for  this  object  may  they  be  trained  to 
net.  Their  power  is  vast.  They  may  give  enthusiasm,  fer- 
vor, prorpptness,  and  higher  and  stronger  activity.  Won  Irom 
hostih'ty,  they  may  be  made  most  valuable  and  needful  allies* 
They  may  give  back  more  of  force  than  they  had  been  wont 
to  withdraw.  No  longer  a  weight  on  the  soaring  spirit,  they 
may  give  breadth  and  freedom  to  its  outspread  wings.  This 
is  the  completeness  of  redemption,  the  last  instalment  of  spir- 
itual power ; — life  has  now  reached  its  original  sphere,  and 
power  has  grasped  its  finished  sceptre.  Hail  to  thee,  well  tried 
soul !     Rest  in  thy  victory,  and  wave  thy  palm  with  singing ! 

In  what  has  been  said,  there  has  been  no  overlooking  of  the 
fact  that  these  results  of  union  with  Christ  are  often — indeed 
generally — ^gradually,  not  suddenly,  developed.  Christ  does 
not  expend  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  at  once  on  the  allied 
human  soul;  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  that  the  soul 
does  not  at  once  incorporate  this  whole  influence  with  its  life. 
Day  after  day  the  moulding  work  goes  on,  step  by  step  the 
assimilating  experience  proceeds.  There  has  been  only  an 
aim  to  show  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  alliance,  not  to  follow 
it  on  from  the  germ  to  maturity  through  the  whole  season  of 
development. 

Nor  is  it  forgotten  that  there  may  be  a  broad  and  marked 
contrast  between  the  spiritual  life  exhibited  in  these  pages, 
and  that  which  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  daily  experience  of  ma- 
ny of  those  bearing  the  name  of  Christ.  But  wide  as  this 
contrast  may  be,  it  is  possible  that  the  fault  may  lie  with  the 
professors,  and  not  with  the  view.     The  facts  of  unfaithfulness 

cannot  destroy  the  law  of  duty,  or  change  the  relations  of  spir- 
itual life. 

Christ  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  revealed  for  the 
souPs  redemption.  From  him  comes  the  truth,  stirring  to 
penitence,  and  the  mercy  offering  forgiveness.  The  despair- 
ing look  to  him  and  find  hope,  the  feeble  wax  strong  before  him. 
The  weary,  stooping  world  hears  him  speak,  and  raises  itself 
to  look  eagerly  upward  ;  for  it  is  a  thrilling  voice  that  arouses 
it.  Other  helpers  have  proved  no  helpers,  but  hinderers.  Its 
guides  have  led  it  into  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  there  le& 
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it  lo  its  fate.  It  has  become  sordid,  distrustful,  misanthropic. 
Yet  will  it  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  left  his  blood  on  its 
bosom,  and  who  offers  his  peace  and  strength  to  its  heart. 
From  all  other  calls  it  will  refuse  its  confidence  ;  or  yielding 
itself  credulously  to  the  blind  guides,  it  will  be  led  deeper  in- 
to the  ditch. 

The  pulpit  and  the  church  are  commissioned  to  set  forth 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Savior  of  the  world — to  set  him  forth 
in  word — but  how  much  more  in  spirit  and  life  !  For  him 
they  may  not  innocently  and  safely  of  anything  else  make  a 
substitute.  No  mere  system  of  human  philosophy  will  suffice 
for  the  pul{)it,  though  it  be  enveloped  in  the  gospel  mantle ;  no 
scrupulous  exactness  in  form,  or  decisive  utterance  of  creed, 
may  take  the  seat  of  spiritual  fellowship  in  the  pews.  A  liv- 
ing, ever-present  Savior,  with  whose  strength  our  weak  natures 
may  ally  themselves,  whose  purity,  while  it  rebukes,  may  over- 
come our  worldliness,  whose  greatness  is  a  prophecy  li)r  our 
hope,  whose  love  is  a  bond  which  even  our  selfishness  will  not 
break,  and  whose  majestic  spirit,  walking  forth  to  work  for 
men,  shall  prove  a  magnet  forever  drawing  us  above,^this 
alone  can  meet  the  deep  want  of  the  human  soul.  With  less 
than  this  we  mock  its  craving,  and  keep  back  part  of  that 
treasure  of  which  God  has  appointed  us  the  almoners.  This 
alone  is  salvation.  If  the  hills  shall  ever  break  forth  into  sing- 
ing, while  the  cymbal  music  comes  ringing  up  from  the  clap- 
ping hands  of  the  forest  trees,  because  God's  law  is  every 
where  a  delight,  and  man's  life  a  hymn  of  worship,  it  will  be 
only  when  the  second  incarnation  shall  appear — not  as  before 
in  the  solitaiy  person  of  the  Messiah,  but  in  the  dwelling  of 
Christ  in  humanity  as  the  center  of  its  Life  and  the  inspircrof 
its  Power. 


Art.  IV.— obstacles  TO  REVIVALS. 

The  salvation  of  sinners  is  a  divine  idea.  Conceived  in  the 
eternal  mind  long  before  creation's  birth,  its  practical  embo<li- 
mcnt  was  delayed  on\y  uW  vVv^  foreknown  apostacy  of  the  hu- 
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man  race.  There  the  divine  idea  became  a  divine  practice. 
Then  Jehovah  "waked  and  worked"  for  the  human  soul. 
And  thenceforth,  the  faithful  among  men  are  called  to  be  co- 
workers with  Him.  With  various  success  the  work  of  re- 
demption has  been  prosecuted  by  these  humble  and  exalted 
co-working  agencies,  down  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church, 
to  the  present  time.  But  still,  notwithstanding  the  much  that 
has  been  done,  the  world  very  generally  lies  in  wickedness. 
The  slow  progress  of  evangelization  is  at  this  day  a  grief  to 
good  men,  while  from  many  a  closet  goes  up  the  earnest  cry, 
"  O  Lord  revive  thy  work." 

In  this  article  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  what  a  revival 
is ;  but  simply  state  that,  by  it,  we  mean  a  true  substantial  ad- 
vance of  the  work  of  redemption.  It  may  be  general ;  as 
when  the  world,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  brought  nearer  to 
Christ.  It  may  be  only  local,  as  when  a  particular  commu- 
nity or  parish  is  favored  with  a  remarkable  work  of  grace.  It 
is  the  latter  view  that  we  take  at  present.  And  in  our  discus- 
sion of  the  obstacles  to,  what  we  may  call,  a  local  revival,  we 
hope  to  be  eminently  practical. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  church,  holding  its  organization  in 
some  city,  village,  or  country  town,  to  be  accomplishing  very 
little  in  the  cause  of  God.  Conversions  are  rare,  professors 
are  generally  worldly,  social  religious  meetings  are  dull.  Be- 
nevolent activity  is  either  very  low,  or  very  formal.  In  a 
word,  every  thing  indicates  that  God  is  in  neither  the  church 
nor  society.  Still,  however,  the  desert  is  not  without  its  oases. 
Scattered  here  and  there,  are  individuals  in  whose  hearts  vital 
piety  is  yet  cherished — men  of  God  whose  altar-fires  burn 
brightly  amid  the  general  darkness, — who  mourn  and  pray  over 
the  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  crime.  And  these  persons, 
as  they  mark  with  undissembled  sorrow,  how  the  work  of  God 
is  at  a  stay,  and  perhaps  retrogressing,  very  naturally  look 
anxiously  around  to  ascertain  if  possible,  why  it  is  that  the 
means  of  grace  are  employed  with  so  little  effect — or  in  other 
words,  what  are  the  obstacles  to  a  revival.  And,  if  they  ex- 
amine the  case  well,  we  think  that,  among  them,  they  will  find 
the  following. 
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1.     Settled  habits  of  worldly  thinJcing. 

There  is  not  a  little  truth  in  the  saying  that  man  is  "  a  bun- 
dle of  habits."     He  has  his  habits  of  acting,  and  his  habits  of 
thinking.     The  former  are  more  frequently  spoken  of,  but  the 
latter  are  equally  tenacious — never  being  overcome  without  an 
effort,  and  often  yielding  only  to  the  severest  exertion.     The 
truth  of  this  proposition  is  confessed   by  all  those  who  have 
ever  had  occasion  practically  to  illustrate  it.     The  Gospel  ever 
finds  men  strongly  inclined  to   think  on  as  they  have  been 
thinking.     The  thoughts  of  men,  and  especially  the  wicked, 
long  accustomed  to  flow  in  a  certain  channel,  are  loth  to  leave 
it.     Subjects  long  present  to  the  mind,  feel  quite  at  home,  and 
rebel  against  disturbance.     Even  on  the  Sabbath,  the  thoughts 
of  worldly  men  at  the  sanctuary  do  not  so  much  consent  to 
give  place  to  holy  ones,  as  to  merely  lie  a  little  quiet  from  sun 
to  sun. 

The  Sabbath  bell  is  heard  above  the  rushing  tide  of  world- 
ly-mindedness,  which  the  Sabbath  barrier  but  poorly  stays, — 
nay,  over  which  it  often  rushes,  overwhelming  still  the  spirit  of 
him,  who,  having  struggled  with  it  all  the  week,  would  fain 
find  a  moment's  respite.  The  Sabbath  is  to  him  no  true  Sal)- 
bath.  Saturday  and  Monday  meet  at  its  noon.  It  is,  at  best, 
but  a  season  of  preparation  for  the  resumption  of  worldly  ac- 
tivity, perhaps  by  a  nap  upon  the  sofa,  or  a  lounge  in  a  pew. 
The  habit  of  worldly-mindcdness  has  become  so  strong,  that 
a  Sabbath  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  is  needed  tor  the 
diversion  of  the  thoughts  into  heavenly  channels. 

Whenever  a  church  is  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  a  revival  of  the  work  of  God,  or  when  any  of  its  members, 
or  its  minister  thus  become  aroused,  this  worldly  mental  mo- 
notony is  at  once  perceived  as  among  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cles to  it.  Hence,  to  break  it  up  becomes  the  absorbing 
question.     For,  plainly,  until  this  be  done,  all  hope  is  vain. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  what   are   called  revival 

ministers  are  not  always  able   ministers,  or  great  men.     The 

secret  of  their  success  must  therefore  be   sought  elsewhere. 

And,  furthermore,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  they  have  so 

much  more  power  with  God  in  prayer,  than  other  and  less   Ij 
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efficient  men  of  ihe  same  profession  ;  that  the  converting  pow- 
er of  God  is  partial  to  the  congregations  they  address.  What 
then  is  the  secret  of  this  mystery  ? 

If  you  scrutinize  ministers,  known  as  revivalists,  closely, 
we  think  you  will  find  them  quite  sui  generis — that  each  of  them 
possesses  some  peculiarity — it  may  be  positive  eccentricity,— 
which  enables  him  to  catch  away  the  attention  of  worldly  men 
from  the  world,  and  for  the  moment  at  least  to  command 
their  thoughts.  No  matter  if  the  peculiarity  be  one  which  the 
people  disapprove,  its  serves  equally  the  simple  purpose  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  worldly  habits  of  mind ;  and  on  the 
wings  of  a  rushing  eloquence  its  subject  may  carry  an  audi- 
ence, nolens  volens,  well  up  towards  the  throne  of  God,  into  the 
view  of  things  eternal.  Thus  the  old  habit  of  the  mind  is 
broken.  It  has  gained  a  glimpse  of  things  foreign  to  its  pre- 
vious observation ;  it  has  dimly  seen  God.  It  has  heard  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  begun  to  meditate  the  fearful  alterna- 
tives of  Hell  and  Heaven.  And  this  accomplished,  a  principal 
obstacle  to  revival  is  surmounted. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  means  of  breaking  up 
the  wcwldly  monotony  of  which  we  have  spoken,  any  farther 
than  is  incidental  to  its  necessary  illustration.  Upon  these  vol- 
umes might  be  written,  and  leave  the  subject  still  unexhausted. 
We  therefijre  pass  to  notice  another  obstacle. 

2.     Skepticism. 

Men  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  strength  of  their  skepti- 
cal tendencies,  until  the  slumber  of  their  worldly-mindedness 
is  broken,  and  they  are  aroused  to  sincere  religious  inquiry. 
Previously  to  this,  they  had  thought  nothing  about  the  eviden- 
ces of  the  truth.  But  now  the  attempt  to  believe  it  excites  a 
criticism  upon  them,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  find  abundant 
material  on  which  to  work. 

First.  There  are  the  arguments  of  professed  infidels,  which, 
at  this  interesting  period  of  their  experience,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  thrust  up  into  their  faces.  These,  though  they 
amount  to  no  disproof  of  Christian  revelation,  are  often  suffi- 
cient to  confuse  the  mind  of  the  unstudied  inquirer,  and  involve 
him  in  perplexing  difficulties,  under  which  he  is  liable  to  sink 
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in  discouragement.  Perhaps  the  able  author  of  the  *'  Apology 
for  the  Bible,"  expresses  none  too  much  when  he  says  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason,"  "  In  accomplishing  your  pur- 
pose, you  will  have  unsettled  the  faith  of  thousands ;  rooted 
from  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  virtuous  all  their  comfortable 
assurance  of  a  future  recompense;  have  annihilated  in  the 
minds  of  the  flagitious,  all  their  fears  of  future  punishment ; 
you  will  have  given  the  reins  to  the  dominion  of  every  passion, 
and  have  thereby  contributed  to  the  public  insecurity,  and  of 
the  private  unhappiness,  usually,  and  almost  necessarily,  ac- 
companying a  state  of  corrupted  morals." 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  author  does  not  express  fears 
that  the  work  of  Paine  might  confirm  thousands  in  infidelity ; 
but  simply  that  it  might  ''  unsettle  the  faith  0/  thousands  J^  And 
this  indeed  is  the  most  that  need  be  feared  from  direct  infidel 
arguments.  But  this  certainly  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  alarm. 
To  see  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  cast  upon  the  restless 
billows  of  uncertainty,  to  be  tossed  up  and  down,  unconsoled 
amid  the  agony  of  insuflTerable  doubt,  is  dreadful  enough ! 
And  to  be  thus  cast  and  tossed  is  the  aroused  spirit  of  him 
who  would  know  God,  liable,  under  the  influence  of  the  infidel 
literature,  which  his  untaught  mind  has  yet  learned  neither  to 
refute  nor  comprehend. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fearful  obstacle,  often  lying  in  the  way  of 
men's  coming  to  God,  which  it  is  the  responsible  part  of  those 
who  seek  a  Revival,  and  especially  of  the  pastor  and  preacher, 
to  remove  out  of  the  way.  And  for  the  doing  of  it,  the  latter 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  furnished. 

Secondly.  But,  furthermore,  the  true  Revival  of  pure  Re- 
Sgion,  is  meeting  at  this  day  a  still  more  fearful  obstacle,  in 
the  system  o(  go-beiuxenity  or  theological  mermaidism^  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  old  defunct  infidelity,  and  is  boasting 
its  able  champions.  To  be  sure,  this  new,  like  the  old,  is  but 
infidelity.  And  it  is  only  because  it  is  more  specious  and  less 
tangible  that  it  is  more  dangerous.  It  believes  and  disbelieves, 
affirms  and  denies,  greatly  at  random.  It  eulogizes  ihe  Holy 
Scriptures  and  then  degrades  them ;  like  him  who  kissed  his 
victim  before  he  slew  her.    It  quotes  the  sayings,  and  the  life 
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of  Jesus  most  revereDtly,  only  to  betray  him  as  Judas  did.  It 
magnifies  some  of  the  prophets  as  remarkable  men ;  but  men 
of  no  other  inspiration  than  in  degree  is  common  to  all  men» 
And  finally,  all  other  revelation  is  by  every  individual  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  transcendantal  whisperings  in  the  secret  of 
his  own  soul.  (For  a  fuller  view  of  the  infidel  system,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  I.,  No.  IV,  Art  1.) 

At  present,  we  wish  simply  to  say,  that  this  anomalous  fcnrm 
of  unbelief  is  exerting  a  wide  spread  influence, — moulding 
the  hearts  of  thousands,  who,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  heard  its 
uame.  So  true  is  this,  that  judicious  men  have  estimated  that 
six  out  of  every  seven  young  men  in  our  country  are  more  or 
less  infected  with  it.  Not  that  so  large  a  proportion  embrace 
it,  or  are  infidels ;  but  that  so  many  are  touched  by  it,  so  as,  in 
great  measure  to  neutralize  their  convictions  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  They  do  not  regard  the  Bible  as 
false,  but  are  left  to  query  whether  it  be  true.  It  is  not  disbe- 
lief, but  doubt,  that  destroys  them. 

Here,  then,  true  religious  revival  meets  with  a  great  obsta- 
cle, for  the  removal  of  which  the  Christian  minister  must  by 
prayer  and  study,  make  himself  a  mighty  champion.  It  is 
lolly  to  treat  it  with  indifference,  and  those  who  are  its  victims 
with  disregard.  It  exists,  as  a  thing,  which,  though  not  very  ca- 
pable of  being  met,  still  can  and  must  be,  by  the  proper  defend- 
ers of  the  citadel  of  Christian  truth.  Nor  must  it  be  met  with 
prayer  alone,  or  with  Christian  experience  alone,  or  with  solid 
argument  alone.  It  is  met  effectually  only  by  the  three  allied. 
It  is  iiot  always  a  product  of  depravity  to  be  met  by  mere 
prayer  or  tears  !  It  is  often  a  serious  logical  difficulty  to  be 
met  by  sober  reasoning.  So  must  the  laborer  for  the  revival 
it  opposes,  learn  to  regard  it ;  so  he  may  hope  under  God  to 
remove  it. 

Thirdly.  The  skepticism  of  which  we  are  speaking  often 
finds  nutricious  aliment  in  the  practice  of  the  church  itself. 

During  the  time  of  religious  apathy,  when  the  faithful  few 
sigh  and  pray  for  a  revival,  the  church  presents  the  person, 
the  monotony  of  whose  worldliness  is  shaken,  and  who  is  in- 
quiring after  the  truth,  with  a  very  worldly  spectacle.    Get- 
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tainly,  he  sees  little  that  is  heavenly  in  her  aspect.  Her  gold 
shows  as  brass.  Her  altars  are  very  generally  fallen  into  de- 
cay ;  her  conference  testimonies  have  generally  ceased ;  few 
only  surviving  to  say,  "  Religion  makes  me  happy,"  or  to 
breathe  the  spirit  or  do  the  work  of  active  Christian  benev- 
olence. 

The  anxious  inquirer,  seeing  all  this,  asks,  and  asks  with 
emphasis,  as  well  he  may,  "  Why  is  it  ?*'     To  his  inquiring 
spirit  it  involves  a  profound  mystery.    ][f  a  thousandth  of 
what  he  has  heard  from  Christian  lips  be  true,  how  is  be  to 
reconcile  it  with  what  his  eyes  are  seeing  !     Few,  very  few, 
now  come  to  the  solemn  feasts  of  Zion.     Very  few  even  of 
those  who  once  declared  them  so  rich  and  satisfying ;  while 
very  many  of  that  same  number  now  throng  the  marts  of  trade 
as  eager  in  **  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain,"  as  if  they 
believed  not  as  they  formerly  testified,  that  godliness  is  gain, 
but  that  gain  is  godliness.     Alas  for  the  inquirer !    He  is  deep 
in  difficulty ;  and  happy  for  him  if  he  be  not  left  to  seek  relief 
by  giving  the  Gospel  the  everlasting  go  by.    And  if  he  do,  not 
Paine,  not  Parker,  not  infidelity  either  of  the  old  or  new  type, 
but  the  nominal  church  must  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  his 
ruin.     A  niin  this,   which,  though   fearful,  is  but  an  index  to 
what  is  widely  spread  abroad.     Wide  and  deep  is  the  torrent 
of  infidelity,  which  is  fed  by  the  indolence   and  corruption  o( 
the  nominal  church.     This,  the  faithful  of  the  christian  com- 
munbn   will  not  fail  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
stay ;  and  the  more  especially,  when  they  see  the  worldly 
monotony  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  broken  up,  as  if  fore- 
stalling a  revival  of  the  work  of  grace. 

3.  The  habit  of  worldly  thinking  being  broken  up,  and 
skeptical  tendencies  overcome,  a  third  obstacle  to  revival  is 
found  in  ihedificulty  of  breaking  up  old  habits  of  action* 

The  convict  is  now  supposed  to  know  his  duty,  and  acknowl- 
edge it,  and  feel  deeply  in  view  of  it.  But  **how  to  perform  he 
finds  not,"  save  at  the  price  of  the  severest  eflfort.  So  of  a 
community.  When  a  parish  is  generally  awakened  to  a  painful 
consciousness  of  the  duty  of  serving  God,  and  under  the  press- 
ure of  that  consciousness  made  to  sit  deeply   solemn  in  the 
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iiouse  of  prayer,  then  is  met  the  severe  practical  difficulty.  Old 
modes  of  life  refuse  to  surrender.  The  duty  of  publicly  con- 
fessing Christ  and  conforming  the  life  to  his  teaching,  as  it  is 
Dot  seriously  contemplated  without  emotion,  is  not  performed 
without  a  struggle. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  on  a  new  habit 
of  thought.  But  that  can  be  done  wilhout  provoking  general 
observation  in  the  streets  or  market  places.  Not  so  with  a  new 
habit  of  action.  This  speaks  out  at  once  in  a  language  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  To  take  on*  that,  therefore,  in- 
volves a  difficulty  both  objective  and  subjective.  Subjective, 
in  that  it  is,  in  and  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the  world 
around,  no  easy  task ;  and  objective,  in  that,  it  is  no  light 
cross  to  profess  religious  reformation  in  the  face  of  the  scornful 
gaze  of  a  sin-loving  world.  Both  together,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  him  who  could  overcome  them,  require  the  full  exercise 
of  the  all-decisive  and  executive  energy  with  which  his  Crea- 
or  has  endowed  him. 

Many  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament  has  felt  the  truth  of 
this,  while  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  his  audience  has  sat 
trembling  under  the  word,  and  giving  unmistakable  signs  of 
deep  conviction  of  duly,  yet  doing  nothing  in  the  direction  of 
Heaven.  At  such  a  time,  if  ever,  has  he  involuntarily  wished 
for  the  eloquence  of  some  Gabriel — for  some  mighty  power, 
human  or  divine,  to  sweep  away  the  barriers,  that  the  waters 
of  life  may  flow.  Then  has  it  been  that,  chagrined  by  the 
impotence  of  his  own  eiibrts,  he  has  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
truth  that  without  God  he  can  do  nothing.  Conscious  that  he 
is  before  the  very  citadel  of  the  foe,  he  has  then  felt  that  no 
possible  means  ibr  opening  a  breach  should  be  neglected. 
Prayer  pathos,  logic,  all  have  then  need  to  be  put  under  requisi- 
tion. When,  in  the  process  of  a  revival  interest  in  any  communi- 
ty, the  spiritual  children  have  thus  "come  to  the  birth,"  the  en- 
tire strength  of  the  whole  Christian  body  is  necessary  to  her 
struggling  successfully  through  the  crisis.  The  obstacle  now 
reached  is  severest,  because  last.  The  enemy  struggles  the 
more  desperately,  because  attacked  in  his  final  retreat. 

No  person  ever  came  to  Christ  without  passing  a  last  crUU 
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which  practically  illustrates  this  sentiment.  We  are  acquain- 
ted with  an  aged  and  venerable  minister,  who  tells  that,  when 
prayerfully  inquiring  his  way  to  the  Savior,  he  became  sud- 
denly conscious  of  the  duly  of  publicly  confessing  Christ,  and 
giving  himself  up  to  a  religous  practice.  He  was  at  that  mo- 
ment upon  his  knees  in  the  woods.  And  so  did  his  heart  rebel 
against  the  duty  suggested,  that  he  sprang  upon  his  feet  ex- 
claiming, *'  rd  rather  go  to  hell  than  to  do  it !"  Soon,  however, 
he  thought  better  of  it. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  every  one  who  comes  to  Christ  can 
speak  of  so  remarkable  a  crisis  as  this  ;  but  every  one  can  tell 
of  the  severe  struggle  through  which  he  passed  into  the  con- 
scious favor  of  God.  Every  minister  has  marked  this  in  the 
experience  of  convicts,  the  course  of  whose  convictions  he  has 
regarded  with  interest.  And  when  he  has  seen  this  last  obstacle 
generally  giving  way  in  his  congregation,  he  has  rejoiced  as  in 
the  assurance  of  a  glorious  revival  of  pure  religion. 


Art.  v.— politics  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

To  exercise  freedom  in  the  pulpit  is  a  sacred  right  which 
the  minister  should  never  abuse,  and  which  his  hearers  should 
never  attempt  to  abridge.  The  ambassador  for  Christ  should 
never  be  dictated  by  those  to  whom  he  is  sent,  nor  should  be 
ever  abuse  and  insult  them  while  making  known  the  terras  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  No  minister  can  submit  to  dictation, 
nor  be  guided  in  bis  pulpit  efforts  by  the  selfish  feelings  and 
desires  of  his  hearers,  without  a  humiliating  sense  of  degrada- 
tion and  infringed  rights.  He  who  yields  his  right  to  utter  his 
convictions  of  duty  jmd  truth,  on  any  matter,  to  gain  or  retain 
the  tolerance  or  approval  of  his  congregation,  seeks  thereby 
to  please  men,  and  ceases  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ — 
Gal.  1 :  10. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  should  be  allowed  to  speak  free- 
ly on  any  subject  that  he  thinks  the  good  of  society,  the  church« 
and  the  country,  or  the  salvation  of  souls  requires  him  to  dis- 
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0088.  He  should  allow  no  one  to  step  between  him  and  his 
God  in  relation  to  such  matters.  When  "  a  man  of  God"  is 
sent  to  cry  against  an  idolatrous  ahar  in  Bethel,  let  no  impious 
and  profane  Jeroboam,  cry,  "  Lay  hold  on  him."  When  God 
shows  an  Amos  the  sins  of  the  church,  and  requires  him  to 
predict  the  waste  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel,  no  idolatrous 
and  interested  Amaziah  should  forbid  him  to  prophetry  any 
more  in  Bethel,  because  it  is  the  king's  chapel  and  the  king's 
court,  nor  command  him  to  cease  prophesying  against  Israel 
and  dropping  his  word  against  the  house  of  Isaac.  Isaiah 
should  cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lilt  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
and  show  God's  people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of 
Jacob  their  sins.  Elijah  should  rebuke  the  cupidity  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  wicked  Ahabs  of  the  day,  and  all  kinds  of  sin 
should  be  condemned  in  high  as  well  as  low  places.  Minis- 
ters should  decide  upon  the  nature  and  turpitude  of  acts  and 
measures,  not  by  the  low  standard  of  the  selfish  and  time- 
serving violators  of  God's  law,  but  by  his  rule  of  determining 
the  character  of  human  conduct.  It  is  sad  to  see  appetite, 
covetousness,  licentiousness,  fashion,  politics,  error,  bigotry, 
and  other  things,  requiring  ministers  to  become  dumb  dogs  in 
relation  tp  reproving  certain  kinds  of  sin, — **  dumb  dogs  "  re- 
fusing to  bark  at  popular  and  fashionable  folly  and  crimes. 
And  it  is  more  sad  still  to  see  so  many  of  them  neglecting  im- 
portant parts  of  their  duty  to  please  a  perverted  popular  taste. 
Who  that  sits  under  the  ministry  of  many  who  are  expected 
or  rather  required  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  would 
ever  learn  from  them  that  the  sins  of  God's  professed  people 
shoold  be  openly  rebuked; — that  oppression,  fraud,  and  injus- 
tice are  sins  which  the  Lord  hates; — that  intemperance  is  a 
vice  of  such  enormity  that  it  excludes  the  offender  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ; — that  the  decalogue  contains  a  seventh 
commandment,  or  that  licentiousness  is  one  of  the  most  ruin- 
ous sins  that  degraded  mortals  can  commit,  and  is  rebuked  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  Bible  ?  Indeed,  most  of  the  fashion- 
able pulpits  are  the  last  places  where  it  could  ever  be  learned 
that  such  things  exist !  Alas  !  who  will  answer  for  the  un- 
faithful minister  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  where  a  \iet- 
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verted  public  opinion  can  no  longer  sanction  bis   base  and 
criminal  silence  on  unpopular  themes  ? 

Politicians  now  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous  class  of  those 
who  are  offended  with  ministers  for  rebuking  popular  sins, 
though  many  others  would  be  equally  displeased  were  their 
sins  reproved  in  the  pulpit.  As  might  be  expected,  those  who 
are  most  offended  at  plain  rebukes  of  their  conduct  are  more 
active  than  others  in  seeking  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  min- 
ister. Slavery  and  intemperance  are  now  the  principal  topics 
which,  it  is  asserted,  do  not  belong  to  the  pulpit ;  they  are 
therefore  often  named  in  this  article ;  though  its  chief  design 
is  to  show  that  the  politician  should  not  attempt  to  dictate  the 
minister  in  the  matter  of  preaching  against  sin. 

1.  Temperance  and  Anti-Slavery  were  not  originated  by 
any  political  party.  They  are  older  than  any  of  the  political 
organizations  of  the  country.  They  were  inculcated  in  the 
Bible  long  before  the  existence  of  these  parties,  and  are  hu- 
mane, right  and  just  in  themselves.  Hence  no  person,  party, 
or  government  has  a  moral  right  to  oppose  them,  nor  to  coun- 
tenance their  opposite  principles.  As  these  measures  are  old- 
er than  the  political  parties  of  the  country,  sanctioned  by  the 
Bible,  and  demanded  by  the  interests  of  religion,  nx)i^lity  and 
humanity,  politicians  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  binder  the 
discussion  of  such  subjects  in  the  pulpit.  With  measures  of 
a  party  or  political  character,  measures  which  are  discussed 
for  mere  party  purposes,  with  such  measures  ministers  have 
no  more  right  to  interfere  than  they  have  to  attempt  to  direct 
the  affiirs  of  a  brawling  debating  club,  by  publicly  advocating 
or  opposing  its  petty  measures.  By  engaging  in  such  business 
the  minister  would  descend  from  his  high  and  holy  calling  to 
*•  dabble  "  in  the  muddy  waters  of  political  strife.  In  such 
matters  he  has  no  more  right  to  engage  than  the  demagogue 
has  to  pretend  to  preach  the  gospel, — than  king  Uzziah  had  to 
go  into  the  temple  of  God  to  burn  incense,  for  which  he  was 
made  a  leper  for  life. 

If  a  clergyman  is  chosen  as  a  representative  to  a  legislative 
body,  he  may,  perhaps,  attend  to  the  duties  of  that  office 
without  being  much  injured,  if  be  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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measures  that  are  more  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
politiciaps  than  to  benefit  his  country.  It  is  a  singular  tact, 
which  shows  the  inconsistency  or  inconsideration  of  politician  s, 
that  a  minister  can  belong  to  their  party,  discuss  their  meas- 
ures in  the  Legislative  Hall,  and  preach  politics  by  advocating 
the  barbarous  fugitive  slave  enactmenti  without  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  those  who  asperse  him  as  a  '*  political  priest" 
when  he  preaches  against  intemperance  and  oppression.  He 
may  take  part  in  man-made  measures,  created  for  the  benefit 
of  political  partisans,  and  all  is  well  enough  in  the  estimation 
of  demagogues  ;  but  he  makes  himself  odious  in  their  view 
when  he  advocates  principles  which  are  as  eternal  and  immu- 
table as  the  attributes  of  God,  and  essential  to  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  unnumbered  millions  of  the  human  race. 
He  who  feels  that  he  must  advocate  these  principles,  and  re- 
buke those  who  politically  and  impiously  interfere  with  his 
rights,  does  so  by  virtue  of  his  office,  which  requires  him  to 
rebuke  all  sin  and  advocate  such  sentiments  as  are  immutably 
good,  though  they  are  discarded  and  intensely  hated  by  many 
politicians.  For  preaching  on  such  subjects  no  one  can  justly 
call  him  a  political  preacher,  while  those  who  censure  him  for 
doing  this  part  of  his  duty  are  '*  theological  politicians." 

Suppose  it  were  claimed  that  the  Constitution  allows  the 
people  of  each  State  to  legalize  robbery  and  murder.  Sup- 
pose also  that  in  order  to  gain  the  political  favor  of  the  robbers 
and  murderers  in  the  States  where  such  crimes  were  sanctioned 
by  law,  poUtical  partisans  should  assert  that  no  one  ought  to 
oppose  these  dark  deeds,  because  the  people  have  a  Constitu- 
tional right  to  legalize  them,  and  protect  those  who  rob  and 
murder  their  fellow-men.  Could  such  a  sanction  of  these 
crimes  so  modify  their  nature  that  they  would  cease  to  be 
wicked  and  hateful  ?  Could  it,  by  throwing  them  into  the  pale 
of  politics,  make  it  the  duty  of  ministers  to  cease  preaching 
against  them  ?  What  would  be  thought  and  said  of  those 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  would  asperse  the  minister 
as  a  poUtical  preacher  for  rebuking  such  villainous  but  legal- 
ized acts  ?  Most  would  feel  that  Constitutions  and  politicians 
could  never  make  robbery  and  murder  either  so  sacred  or  so 
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secular  and  profane,  that  condemning  them  in  the  pnlpit  would 
be  neglecling  the  gospel  to  preach  politics. 

The  right  to  permit  and  protect  such  crimes  was  never  given 
to  man  by  his  Creator,  and  it  never  will  be  granted  to  him. 
Every  innocent  man  has  an  immutable  and  inalienable  right 
to  his  property  and  his  life.  This  right  was  not  derived  from 
governments  nor  political  parties,  but  from  God.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  so  little  consequence 
that  pohticians  may  alienate  it  when  they  please,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  his  liberty.  It  is 
also  as  evident  that  temperance  is  a  moral  and  religious  ques- 
tiou,  which  politicians  should  never  injure  by  bad  legislation, 
aud  the  discussion  of  which  in  the  pulpit  they  should  not  op- 
pose, as  it  is  that  all  who  are  not  criminals  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  their  property,  liberty,  and  life.  Where  then  is  the 
authority  of  pohticians  for  seeking  to  prevent  ministers  firom 
preaching  against  these  sins,  and  rebuking  those  who  coun- 
tenance them  ?  By  what  right  do  they  meddle  with  religious 
matters  by  attempting  to  gag  God's  messengers  on  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  pulpit  ?  Who  authorizes  them  to  prevent 
the  minister  from  rebuking  intemperance  which  is  deluging 
the  world  in  woe,  and  shutting  multitudes  from  the  kingdom 
of  God? 

The  Mormons  are  open  polygamists,  and  their  municipal 
law  sanctions  their  having  more  than  one  wife.  Indeed  their 
leaders  assert  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  neither 
forbids  the  practice  nor  allows  the  Government  to  prohibit  it. 
It  has  therefore  become  a  political  question. 

Polygamy  is  condemned  by  the  apostle  in  the  following 
text :  '*  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  wo- 
man have  her  own  husband."  The  custom  is  prohibited  by 
Christianity,  but  sustained  by  law, — the  Christian  world  con- 
demns it,  and  Mormon  politicians  advocate  it  in  theory  and  by 
practice.  Now  if  ministers  should  not  meddle  with  political 
questions,  should  scores  of  these  remove  to  Utah,  they  must 
be  silent  on  the  sin  of  polygamy,  even  were  their  own  sons 
and  daughters  liable  to  fall  into  it !  Such  would  be  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  present  political  interference  with  ministerial 
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duties.  Most  would  jastly  view  this  as  an  intolerable  disre« 
gard  of  the  rights  of  the  minister  and  the  good  of  society ; 
but  intemperance  and  slavery  are  more  dreadful  in  millions  of 
families  than  polygamy  would  be  in  his.  Hence,  personal 
considerations  aside,  he  is  now  under  the  same  obligations  to 
preach  against  drinking  and  oppression  that  he  would  be  to 
preach  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  were  he  located  where  he 
could  reach  the  sin  by  assisting  to  form  a  public  opinion  do*- 
manding  its  suppression  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

2.  It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  discuss  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  notwithstanding  they  may  become  political  questions 
through  the  efforts  of  interested  parties.  The  profession  and 
advocacy  of  the  religion  of  Christ  were  political  offences  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews 
commanded  the  apostles  not  to  teach  its  doctrines,  and  James 
the  brother  of  John  was  put  to  death,  and  Peter  was  impris^ 
oned  by  the  order  of  king  Herod.  Throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  the  new  religion  was  contemned,  terrible  edicts  were 
issued  against  its  adlierents,  and  multitudes  of  them  suffered 
martyrdom  for  refusing  to  obey  laws  that  were  unjust  and 
wicked.  The  Protestant  Reformation  was,  for  a  long  time, 
one  of  the  most  exciting  political  subjects  that  has  been  agita- 
ted since  the  commencement  of  Christianity.  Wickliff  was 
a  bold  speculator,  and  his  writings  on  politics  and  religion  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany. 
Huss  boldly  and  ably  advocated  a  reform  which  was  both  po- 
litical and  reWgious-  Zwingili  and  Luther  carried  the  matter 
still  further,  and  the  writings  and  discussions  of  the  Reformers 
caused  a  commotion  that  shook  Europe  to  its  center.  Religi- 
ous toleration  has  been  a  very  stirring  political  question,  the 
decision  of  which  has  been  for  oragainst  liberty  of  conscience, 
according  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those  who  at  different 
times  have  acted  on  the  subject. 

Now  if  it  is  wrong  for  a  minister  to  preach  on  a  subject 
merely  because  it  becomes  connected  in  some  way  with  poli- 
tics, the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  ministry  commit- 
ted a  great  offence  in  advocating  Christianity  after  their  rulers 
made  it  a  political  question.    Huss  should  have  abandoned  the 
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discussion  of  his  doctrines  the  moment  that  the  government  of 
Wenceslaus  from  political  motives  began  to  favor  the  anti- 
papal  sentiments  for  which  he  was  contending.  But,  like  a 
bold  reformer  and  faithful  preacher,  he  continued  his  effints 
against  the  political  and  religious  abuses  of  his  times,  notwith- 
standing some  of  the  rulers  zealously  favored  his  cause,  and 
others  opposed  it  with  great  earnestness.  His  course,  widi 
that  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  work  of  reform, 
affords  an  encouraging  example  to  the  minister  who  considers 
it  duty  to  rebuke  political  sins.  They  went  forward  in  their 
great  and  glorious  enterprise,  though  it  became  involved  in 
pohtics,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  also  caused  the  immense 
quantities  of  blood  in  the  terrible  wars  that  ensued.  Like 
their  adorable  Master,  whose  teachings  sent  not  *^  peace  on 
earth,  but  a  sword,"  those  stern  and  intrepid  reformers  felt 
that  they  were  required  to  proclaim  the  truth,  being  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  distressing  scenes  caused  by  those  who  op* 
posed  it,  and  the  Protestant  world  endorses  their  views  of  the 
duty  of  preaching  against  the  poUtical  and  religious  sins  of 
that  day.  Had  ministers  neglected  to  preach  on  Christianity, 
Toleration,  and  the  Reformation,  because  they  were  made 
political  matters,  they  would  have  been  unworthy  of  their  holy 
calling,  and  the  great  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
could  not  have  been  enjoyed  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
God  commands  his  ministers  to  rebuke  sin,  and  there  is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  Bible,  nor  the  creed  of  any  sect,  which  inti- 
mates that  they  are  to  omit  that  which  is  of  a  political  charac- 
ter. Farther : — the  examples  of  the  prophets,  Christ,  the 
apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  reformers,  show  that  the  pulpit 
should  as  emphatically  condemn  the  sins  of  parties  and  gov- 
ernments, as  those  of  the  obscurest  individual.  The  corrupt 
state  of  pohtics  is  the  principal  objection  urged  against  preach- 
ing on  matters  connected  with  them.  If  they  are  so  corrupt 
that  a  minister  is  polluted  by  preaching  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects  that  are  associated  with  them,  then  every  church 
member  who  engages  in  them  must  be  more  polluted  than  his 
minister ;  as  he  enters  more  deeply  into  the  defilement.  On 
the  ground  that  politics  are  so  impure  that  the  minister  must 
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Dot  even  rebuke  their  wickedness,  members  who  take  an  active 
part  in  such  vile  matters  should  be  excluded  from  the  church. 
When  this  matter  is  better  understood,  there  will  be  more 
complaining  of  political  church  members,  or  less  censuring  of 
ministers.  Then  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  men  have  not  so 
much  right  to  commit  political  sins  as  ministers  have  to  rebuke 
tbeou 

3.  The  sins  of  rulers  and  political  demagogues  are  more 
injurious  than  those  committed  by  persons  of  less  note.  Such 
sins  have  the  sanction  of  great  men's  examples,  and  hence 
many  think  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  This  view  of  political 
sins  tends,  in  many  cases,  to  make  other  sins  appear  unimpor- 
tant, and  hence  the  interests  of  the  community  are  endangered. 
The  refusal  of  a  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  rum 
traffic,  causes  many  to  think  there  is  no  great  harm  in  selling 
and  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  an  opinion  is  constant- 
ly leading  to  the  most  sad  and  ruinous  consequences.  In  this 
case,  as  in  some  others,  why  should  not  the  minister  strive 
to  correct  the  wrong  impression,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  Bible 
that  drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

4.  Ministers  can  do  much  towards  ibrming  a  healthy  public 
opinion,  and  they  are  responsible  lor  their  influence.  Luther 
and  his  associates  turned  the  public  sentiment  of  a  large  por- 
tbn  of  the  Christian  world  against  the  errors  and  corruptions 
of  Ilomanism.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  have  generally  been  the 
leaders  in  rehgious  reforms,  and  mostly  through  their  agency 
the  causes  of  Temperance  and  Anti-Slavery  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  state.  Having  an  influence  with  the  candid, 
benevolent  and  conscientious,  they  should  exert  it  against  the 
sins  of  rulers  and  politicians,  not  to  injure  political  parties,  but 
to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  against  such  sins.  The  bad 
legislation  and  the  disregard  of  God's  law  by  vile  men,  strength- 
en the  wicked  in  their  sinning. — Ps.  12 :  8.  And  the  minister 
of  Christ  is  recreant  if  he  refuse  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  such 
men,  however  exalted  may  be  their  rank.  Strengthened  by 
politicians,  slavery  iorbids  the  instruction  of  its  victims,  and 
thus  impiously  defies  the  command  of  Christ  to  search  the 
Bcripturesy  which  is  an  interference  with  religion  and  educa- 
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tion.  Surely  a  8in  that  legally  prevents  millions  from  reading 
the  Bible,  should  be  made  to  feel  the  strong  condemnation  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Slavery  and  intemperance  are  so  sinful,  shameful,  and  un- 
just, that  most  people  at  the  North  deny  that  they  wish  to 
countenance  either  of  them  ;  yet  many  vote  for  those  who  will 
not  legislate  against  slavery  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  who  more  than  the  minister  of  the  gospel  should 
'Cxert  his  influence  against  such  indirect  supporters  of  the  great- 
est curses  that  now  exist  on  earth?  The  open  and  often 
licensed  liquor  traffic  causes  the  death  of  some  forty  thousand 
persons  a  year  in  this  nation,  besides  an  amount  of  grief,  an- 
guish, pauperism,  and  crime,  that  cannot  be  estimated.  With 
such  apalling  facts  before  him,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  conviction  of  retailers  under  the  old  liquor  law8« 
how  can  a  minister  do  his  duty  to  Grod,  to  society,  and  to  the 
poor  drunkards  who  are  every  hour  in  danger  of  being  shut 
out  of  the  kingdbm  of  heaven,  if  he  does  not  urge  the  duty  of 
'  passing  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
beverage  ? 

Distinguished  divines  have  exerted  their  great  influence  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  most  abhorrent  and  sinful  enactments  that 
any  Government  now  pretends  to  enforce,  by  preaching  ser- 
mons to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  How  much  more 
earnestly  should  ministers  urge  the  duty  of  choosing  rulers 
who  will  make  righteous  laws  and  then  go  for  enforcing  them. 
This  is  a  cause  that  admits  of  no  neutrality,  for  the  minister 
who  does  not  rebuke  political  and  national  sins,  countenances 
them  by  indirection. 

5.  Rebuking  political  sins  is  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  as  the 
examples  and  precepts  of  its  religious  teachers  plainly  show. 
The  writings  of  Moses  are  to  a  great  extent  of  a  fUblitical  char- 
acter. He  even  forbade  the  Jews  to  return  fugitive  slaves, 
and  also  required  them  to  liberate  their  bondmen  every  fifti- 
eth year.  That  he  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  teach- 
er, is  known  to  every  attentive  reader  of  his  writings.  He 
meddled  with  politics  and  was  a  political  preacher  in  an  em- 
phatic sense.    The  prophet  Samuel  sternly  rebuked  the  peo- 
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pie  for  rejecting  God  as  their  ruler,  and  insisting  on  having  a 
king  like  other  nations. — Sam.  12:  12.  This  charge  was 
followed  with  such  remarks,  confirmed  by  miraculous  thunder, 
as  made  the  poUtical  offenders  fear  and  tremble.  This  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  interference  of  a  religious  teacher 
with  political  sins.  But  it  seems  that  there  were  then  no 
demagogues  in  Israel  to  charge  him  with  mixing  religion  with 
politics,  though  he  subsequently  rebuked  the  sins  of  the  new 
king  as  severely  as  he  had  previously  condemned  those  of  the 
people. 

Demagogues  did  not  arise  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  though  they  were  numerous,  censorious,  and  pro* 
scriptivein  a  later  period,  as  the  account  of  their  abuse  of  the 
prophets  fully  proves.  Demagogueism,  in  this  country,  though 
unknown  in  its  present  prescriptive  character,  in  the  days  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  is,  like  the  same  vile  thing  in  the 
later  prophetic  times,  beginning  to  asperse  and  proscribe  those 
who  rebuke  sin  in  high  places. 

The  Psalmist,  with  his  great  zeal,  ardent  piety,  and  deep 
devotion,  reproved  the  political  sinners  of  that  age,  including 
rulers  who  contemned  the  higher  laws ;  Psa.  2 :  2-5 ;  94 1 
20.  The  writings  of  Isaiah  show  that  he  reproved  such  sin- 
ners freely;  Isa.  10:  1-4;  28:  14,15,  18;  59:  6.  These 
are  only  a  small  part  of  the  instances  that  are  recorded  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  preached  politics  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
remiah interfered  with  their  war  and  slavery  policy.  He  of- 
ten urged  the  rulers  to  surrender  themselves  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war.  Resistance  he  assured  them  would  in  the 
end  be  useless,  while  immediate  submission  to  their  powerful, 
haughty  and  cruel  foe,  would  prevent  much  needless  suffering. 
He  urged  the  matter  so  earnestly  as  to  offend  the  administra- 
tion, lose  his  liberty,  and  peril  his  life.  His  earnestness  to  in- 
duce the  rulers  to  take  a  wise  and  humane  course,  instead  of 
having  a  good  effect,  caused  them  to  falsely  accuse  him  of  not 
seeking  the.  welfare  of  the  people,  and  also  of  being  a  traitor  ; 
Jer.  27  :  12-17  ;  32  :  3-5  ;  38 :  2-4 ;  37  :  11-15. 

He  was  as  earnest  in  the  matter  of  servitude  or  slavery,  a» 
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he  was  in  ihe  afiair  of  the  Babylonish  war.  Impotent,  effemi- 
nate and  timid  conservatism,  constituted  no  part  ofhis  character. 
•He  uttered  his  convictions  of  duty  with  a  sorrowful  heart  and 
tear-dimned  eyes,  yet  with  a  strong  and  determined  will,  who- 
ever might  disregard  his  instructions  or  be  oflended  by 
them,  and  hence  he  fearfully  denounced  the  people  tor  their 
treatment  of  their  bondmen  ;     Gen.  34:  8-11 ;  17. 

Examples  of  the  political  character  of  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  might  easily  be  multiplied.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  as  what  has  been  said  already  demonstrates  that 
they  made  no  exception  in  favor  of  political  sins.  As  far 
as  their  examples  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  they  sus- 
tain the  ministers  who  treat  such  sins  as  they  do  others. 

The  course  of  the  apostles  is  of  the  same  import.     By  the 
^Josiac   law  blasphemers  of  God  were  to  be  put  to  death.     In 
Mat.  26:   66,  and  John  19:    7,    it  is  seen   that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  he  had  broken  that  law 
by  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  sajnng  that  he  should 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.     The  Jewish  leaders  asserted  that  the  language  was 
blasphemous,  and  that  he  ought  to  die  for  breaking  that  law. 
The  Roman  Governor  believing  the  false  accusation,  after  some 
hesitation,   gave  orders  for  the  crucifixion.      This  was  a  po- 
litical matter,  for  Christ  was  accused,  condemned,  and  executed 
as  a  transgressor  of  a  law  of  the  land.     Instead  of  passing  the 
act  over  as  a  political  affair  with  which  they  had  no  concern, 
the  apostles  boldly  accused  the  rulers  of  slaying  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, and  wickedly  killing  the  Prince  of  Life;    Acts,  2  :    23; 
3 :    15.     Though  the  atrocious  deed  was  done   in  the   name 
of  the  law,    and  by  the  sanction    of  the  Jewish    and  Ro- 
man authorities,  they   rebuked  it  as  boldly   as  though   it  had 
been  done  by  a  mob. 

When  the  same  apostles  were  required  by  some  of  those 
rulers  to  obey  them  rather  than  God,  their  answer  showed  that 
they  regarded  the  divine  command  above  that  of  their  public 
officers.  This  example  of  the  apostles  in  rebuking  their  ru- 
lers for  procuring  the  death  of  Christ,  is  a  tower  of  strength  to 
ministers  who  preach  against  political  sins. 
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Circurocision  was  a  political  matter  among  the  Jews,  as  it 
was  a  rite  required  by  their  national  code.  Yet  taul  wrote  as 
freely  on  this  institution  as  though  it  had  neither  religious  merit 
nor  legal  support,  though  the  Jews  were  as  much  attached  to 
that  rite  as  many  are  now  to  their  political  measures,  against 
which  they  think  ministers  should  never  preach.  The  same 
apostle  admonished  his  readers,  and  no  doubt  his  hearers,  to  be 
good  subjects  and  obey  the  laws  of  their  rulers.  On  this  ac- 
count the  conquered  but  disaffected  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Government  might  have  accused  him  of  meddling  with  poli- 
tics, if  to  speak  or  write  on  such  matters  should  be  so  called. 
Should  our  country  through  internal  discord  be  conquered  by 
a  foreign  power,  and  a  Nero  arise  to  make  its  laws,  the  minis- 
ter who  would  preach  llic  duty  of  submission  to  the  enactments 
of  that  tyrant,  would  imitate  the  example  of  the  holy  apostle. 
Under  such  circumstances  were  he  to  arise  from  the  dead  and 
become  that  minister,  many  of  the  concjuered  but  liberty-loving 
people  would  think  less  favorably  of  his  admonitions  than  they 
do  now  of  the  reproofs  of  temperance  and  abolition  preachers  1 
Indeed  his  course  would  be  considered  as  preaching  politics 
almost  with  a  vengeance.  What  do  those  mean  then  who  say 
that  ministers  should  let  politicians  alone  because  the  apostlea 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ? 

Unlike  the  state  of  things  in  prophetic  and  dpostoL'c  timeSy 

the  people  here  make  their  own  rulers.    Hence  when  their 

measures  are  not  pleasing  to  them,  they  can  elect  men  who 

will  not  go  against  their  wishes  even  by  indirection.     As  this 

power  is  in  the  hands  of  voters,  they  are  responsible  for  the 

legislative  acts  of  the  rulers,  as  companies  are  for  the  acts  of 

their  agents.     Let  the  people  resolve  to  elect  no  man  to  office 

who  will  basely  bow  to  the  power  of  rum  and  slavery,  and 

no  more  northern  men  with  southern  principles,  nor  temperance 

men  with  rum  principles  would  be  sent  to  Congress  and  State 

Legislatures.     Such  recreants  would  either  be  compelled  to 

remain  at  home,  or  to  legislate  to  please  their  constituents. 

As  the  voters  virtually  make  the  laws,  the  sinful  measures  of 

rulers  should  be  rebuked  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  out  of  it,  so 

that  the  electors  may  feel  the  importance  of  choosing  good 

41 
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men  to  office.  The  people  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth 
could  not  say  who  should  rule  them  ;  yet  the  prophets  some- 
times condemned  political  sins  belbre  the  people  and  in  the 
absence  of  those  who  committed  them.  This  was  probably 
done  in  order  to  reach  such  unfaithful  rulers  through  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion.  Could  they  have  been  reached 
through  the  suffrages  of  the  voters,  as  rulers  can  now  be  reach- 
ed, no  doubt  the  prophets  would  have  oftener  held  up  the  acts 
of  the  rulers  for  the  reprobation  of  the  people.  It  is  tliought 
by  some  that  ministers  should  either  be  silent  on  bad  political 
acts,  or  else  go  and  rebuke  in  person  those  who  are  guilty. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prophets 
generally  reproved  the  rulers  in  private,  and  it  seems  pretty 
evident  that  on  some  occasions  their  sins  were  reproved  in 
the  presence  of  multitudes ;  it  is  also  well  known  that  Christ 
rebuked  the  rulers  of  his  day  in  this  manner.     When  unworthy 
rulers  go  to  the  house  of  God,  the   minister  should  condemn 
their  unrighteous  acts,  as  he  does  those  of  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  but  why  should  he  go  and  seek  to  reform  them   by  per- 
sonal effort,  any  more  than  he  should  take  the  same  course  in 
relation  to  other  evil  doers  ?     Neither  the  public  or  private 
efforts  of  the  minister  will  relbrm  unrighteous  rulers  while  the 
people  sustain  them   by  their  votes.     If  he  can  do  anything 
for  their  good  and  the  good  of  society,  he  can  do  it  by  show- 
ing the  voters  the  injurious  nature  of  their  legislation,  and  ask 
them  to  rebuke  such  deeds  at  the  ballot  box  by  choosing  bet- 
ter men.     The  moral  sense  of  demagogues  and   politicians  is 
so  low  as  not  to  be  easily  reached  by  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences.    The  course  of  members  of  the  church  often  shows 
that  their  politics  prevail  over  their  religion.     In  all  such  cases 
the  votes  of  freemen  preach  more  efiectually  than   pulpit  dis- 
courses.    Let  every  vote  be  a  sermon  against  political  time- 
serving and  sinful  partyism,  and  converts  to  righteous  measures 
would  then  be  partly  as  numerous  as  office-seekers   are  uow. 
Every  good  man  desires  this  reform  and  the  people  alone  can 
effect  it.     Why  then  should  not  the  minister   urge  them  to  do 
this  great  work  by  appealing  to  their  moral  and  religious  sensa 
against  corrupt  party  measures  ? 
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It  is  sometimes  urged  that  ministers  should  not  preach  on 
the  duty  of  choosing  rulers  who  will  make  and  enforce  good 
laws,  because  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  do  it,  but  even 
required  obedience  to  oppressive  enactments.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Jews  never  had  the  right  to  make  their 
laws  or  to  choose  their  rulers.  Their  fundamental  laws  were 
made  by  God  through  Moses,  and  their  kings  took  the  throne 
by  hereditary  right.  Jeihro  advised  that  able  men  who  feared 
God  be  chosen  for  rulers  in  Israel ;  but  even  these  subordinate 
rulers  were  chosen  by  Moses — Ex.  18 :  21-26.  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it ;  he  could  not  therefore 
require  the  Jews  to  elect  their  rulers.  When  he  was  among 
ihcm  their  country  was  a  conquered  province,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  under  the  Roman  government.  On  this  account  it 
would  have  been  as  useless  for  him  to  require  the  Jews,  who 
were  almost  his  only  hearers,  to  choose  none  but  good  rulers, 
as  it  would  be  for  the  Hungarian  ministers  to  urge  their  con- 
quered brethren  to  elect  rulers  and  make  Jaws  opposed  to  the 
Austrian  Government.  The  Jews  were  then  as  much  under 
the  power  of  Rome  as  the  Hungarians  are  now  under  the  des- 
potism of  Austria.  Had  Christ  urged  the  people  to  choose 
righteous  rulers,  he  would  have  been  treated  as  an  iusurrec- 
tionist,  and  ruin  to  himself  and  his  associates  would  have  been 
among  the  sad  consequences  of  his  rashness.  These  are  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  the  Savior's  not  attending  to  this  political 
subject,  but  not  one  of  them  lies  against  a  minister's  preaching 
on  it  now.  Paul's  circumstances  were  much  like  those  in 
which  our  Lord  was  placed,  for  he  was  almost  always  among 
people  who  could  not  choose  a  ruler  or  make  a  law.  He 
preached  and  wrote  mostly  to  those  who  had  no  political 
rights,  and  were  in  some  sense  regarded  as  outlaws.  They 
were  also  more  despised  nnd  persecuted  llinn  the  colored  race 
in  this  counlry.  It  would  consequently  have  been  as  vain  for 
him  to  require  x\nnn  lo  choose  men  to  mnke  good  laws  in  op- 
position to  the  detestable  laws  of  Rome,  as  it  would  be  fov 
Frederick  D(Miglnss  and  the  K(?v.  Mr.  J^cnninglon,  the  colored 
D.  D.  of  this  country?  to  urge  their  contemned  and  disfranch- 
ised brethren  to  elect  rulers  who  would  enact  laws*  for  the  ab- 
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olitioD  of  slavery  and  the  rum  traflSc.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  he  instructed  the  people  to  obey  such  laws  and  rulers 
as  they  had,  which  was  taking  hold  of  politics  in  earnest.  It 
was,  however,  the  only  safe  and  useful  manner  in  which  he 
could  touch  the  subject*  Had  he  encouraged  the  despised 
class,  of  whom  he  was  an  apostolic  teacher,  to  seek  for  better 
rulers  and  more  just  and  humane  laws,  he  would  have  been  a 
mover  of  sedition,  a  grave  offence  with  which  he  was  falsely 
•charged.  And  here  we  see  why  Paul's  example  should  not 
be  followed  by  ministers  who  live  under  a  free  governmentf 
where  the  people  decide  who  shall  rtile  them.  Such  minis- 
ters, in  urging  the  electors  to  seek  for  better  rulers  and  laws, 
are  no  more  traitorous  than  the  political  party  that  seeks  to 
take  the  administration  of  the  government  from  the  bands  of 
the  opposite  party. 

Ministers  in  this  country  are  protected  in  doing  what  would 
have  cost  Paul  his  life  ;  they  can  do  what  he  could  not  do, 
and  therefore  did  not  attempt,  namely — aid  in  creating  a  pub- 
lie  opinion  that  shall  demand  the  choice  of  good  rulers  and  tbo 
making  and  enforcement  of  laws  which  will  prevent  a  vast 
amount  of  the  crime  and  woe  in  which  millions  are  involved. 
In  doing  this,  no  good  minister  will  advocate  or  oppose  a 
measure  merely  because  it  is  favored  or  discarded  by  a  politi- 
cal party,  but  only  as  a  matter  fraught  with  good  or  evil  for 
mankind  ;  and  according  to  what  seems  reasonable  and  just, 
were  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  return  to  earth  and  become 
teachers  under  a  free  government,  they  would  meddle  with 
politics,  as  it  is  called,  after  this  manner,  and  be  content  only 
when  the  regeneration  of  the  state  was  secured. 
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Art.  VL— unitarian  DEVELOPMENTS.* 

The  religious  public  has  beeu  taken  somewhat  by  surprise 
by  the  publication  of  a  qumi  Unitarian  Creed,  under  the  aus- 
pices, and  with  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  The  real  surprise,  however,  is  probably  not  so 
much  that  Unitarians  should  have  a  creed,  as  at  the  particular 
kind  of  a  creed  they  have  recently  promulgated.  For  it  Is 
impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  set  or  class  of  men 
to  coalesce  for  any  length  of  time,  without  having  a  more  or 
less  extensive  assortment  of  common  ideas  and  sympathies ; 
and  these  ideas  and  sympathies  will  necessarily  so  manifest 
themselves,  as  to  become  pretty  generally  and  definitely  known. 
And  whether  they  are  manifested  by  formally  written  articles 
of  faith,  or  are  gathered  from  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
leading  individuals,  or  whether  they  become  known  simply 
through  oral  teaching  and  communication,  or  even  are  deduced 
from  their  results  in  actual  practice,  they  still  alike  really  sub- 
serve the  purposes  oi^  and  are  in  fact,  a  creed. 

Ecclesiastical  or  other  bodies  may  preach  against  creeds. 


*  (].)  The  TwKNTT-EieBTH  Report  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, with  the  Addresses  at  the  Anniversary,  May  24, 1853.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company. 

(2.)  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  AssociatioDy 
April,  1854.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company. 

(3.)  A  Friendly  Letter  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  touching  their  new  Unitarian  Creed  or  gen- 
eral Proclamation  of  Unitarian  Views.  By  Theodore  Parker,  a 
Life  Member  of  that  Association,  and  Minister  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  Boston :  B.  B.  Mossey 
and  Company. 

(4.)  Unitarianism  or  Liberal  Christianity,  Explained  and  Defended 
in  reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and 
Futme  Punishment ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  communicatioBB 
from  the  Higher  Order  of  Spirits  upon  this  subject.  By  William 
S.  Andrews.  *'  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good«'' 
Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company. 
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and  protest  most  pertinaciously  that  they  have  none  ;  and  yet 
that  very  prc^achiiig  and  protesting  Ibrms  usually  a  vcr\^  bigot- 
ed article  in  a  stern  if  not  a  narrow  creed.  It  constitutes  at 
least  one  side  of  a  procrustean  bed,  by  which  insiders  and 
outsiders  are  more  exactly  and  distinctively  measured  and  mar- 
ked, than  with  reference  to  the  English  church,  they  are  by 
the  famous  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Rome  hardly  has  a  more 
distinctive  article  of  faith — a  more  direct  or  certain  test  of  or- 
thodoxy. The  protestation,  therefore,  itself  constitutes  the 
very  thing  protested  against ;  and  convicts  the  maker  of  it  of 
having  a  creed,  the  (generally)  leading  feature  of  which  is 
self-shown  to  be  faUe. 

The  character  of  what  Mr.  Parker  terms  "  the  New  Unita- 
rian Creed  "  is  indeed  not  such  as  would  generally  have  been 
looked  for.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  tacit  confession  of  the 
folly  and  inherently  untruthful  nature  of  a  tirade  against  spe- 
cific creeds,  or  more  definite  and  tangible  declarations  of  sen- 
timent.  It  also  manifests  an  appreciation  of  the  undesirable 
tendencies  of  infiuences  more  or  less  cherished  by  those  who 
'*  have  nominally  stood  within  our  (their)  own  circle."  This, 
of  course,  is  generally  understood  as  being  aimed  more  par- 
ticularly at  Mr.  Parker.  At  leiist,  he  so  understands  it,  and 
hence  issues  his  *'  Friendly  Letter."  This  has  some  strong 
points,  but  is  so  wanting  in  dignity,  and  betrays  such  a  nettled 
and  peevish  spirit,  that  the  Association  cannot  notice  it  without 
sacrificing  its  seli-rcspect.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  left  its 
author  both  more  respected  and  more  feared,  had  it  never  been 
published. 

But  another  point  contributed  more  than  either  of  these  to 
the  public  surprise.  XJnitarianism  has  generally  been  Icxikci 
upon  as  little  more  than  a  negation — the  disbelief  of  orthodox 
articles  of  faith.  To  be  sure  its  distinctive  title  suggests  tlK" 
positive  doctrine  of  llie  Unity  of  God.  But  this  is  a  cardinal 
feature  of  orthodoxy.  Any  thing  other  than  the  Unity  of  God 
is  out  and  out  heresy  with  every  orthodox  sect.  Unitarinnisin 
differs  from  it — is  T'nitarianism,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned- 
only  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So,  t(jo,  it  pro* 
tc'c>tcd  against  Calvinistic  views  ol  depravity  and  the  atouc- 
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ment;  and  this  protest,  as  such,  of  course  carried  with  it 
simply  a  negative  aspect,  in  relation  to  these  matters.  And 
to  this  prevalent  idea  of  the  negative  character  of  their  faith 
— as  having  httle  absolute  vitality  of  its  own — the  frequency 
and  emphasis  with  which  Unitarians  harp  upon  the  term  **  libe- 
ral "  and  "  liberal  Christianity,"  has  largely,  and  (or  aught  we 
can  see,  naturally  and  justly  contributed.  So  great  a  flourish 
has  been  made  of  it,  that  we  scarcely  wonder  that  Theodore 
Parker  feels  aggrieved  at  the  lately  proclaimed  creed — push- 
ing him  off  the  platform — or  that  community  generally  have 
surmised  that  whatever  positive  sentiments  they  might  possess 
were  of  a  lax  and  suspicious  character — were  very  nearly  the 
antagonistic  opposites  of  the  orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  which 
tht^y  were  proclaimed. 

But  this  declaration  of  sentiments  reveals  quite  a  different, 
and  to  our  conception  a  far  happier  state  of  things.  They,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  will  probably  be  inclined  to  think  that 
our  previous  misapprehensions  of  their  doctrines  and  spirit, 
are  ibe  cause  of  our  surprise.  The  more  common  impression, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Parker — though,  of  course,  with  a  very  differ- 
ent estimate  of  the  matter — will  probably  be  that  Unitarian- 
ism  is  receding  from  some  of  its  old  positions ;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  refuses  to  follow  its  premises  to  their  practical  and  le- 
gitimate resuhs.  There  is  room  to  believe  that  both  of  these 
conciusions  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  Unitarianism  un- 
doubtedly has  been  misapprehended  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  to  us  evident  that  there  has  been  a  decided  change 
for  the  better,  in  the  preaching,  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Unitarian  ranks.  But  whether  tliis  is  or  is 
Dot  the  case,  we  rejoice  to  find  such  an  approximation  to  a 
more  orthodox  faith,  as  the  document  referred  to  manifests. 
We  rejoice,  of  course,  not  because  we  are  ready  to  step  upon 
the  newly  proclaimed  platform  ourselves;  but  because  we 
find  them  standing  upon  as  good  a  one  as  it  evidently  is. 

Before  presenting  our  readers  with  the  creed  itself,  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  enough  to  stale,  that  notwithstanding  a  sort  of 
«a:  cathedra  tone  which  pervades  the  document,  and  while 
there  are  reasons  to  think  it  a  pretty  accurate  exposition  of  the 
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general  sentiments  of  the  bod}',  yet  this  declaration  possesses 
no  ecclesiastically  authoritative  force.  At  most  it  speaks  "  by 
authority  "  only  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  which  participated  in  its  adoption.  But,  unless 
we  greatly  mistake,  it  carries  with  it  that  social  prestige  which 
is  more  etfectivc  than  the  thunders  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
It  breathes  the  living  spirit  of  men,  without  whom  the  Uni- 
tarian body  is  scarcely  an  appreciable  power  in  the  religious 
world. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  contains  the  declaration  of  sentiments  referred  to. 
Though  the  idea  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  somewhat 
vague  and  shadowy,  yet  the  statement  of  it  is  made  with  a 
brevity  and  conciseness  worthy  of  imitation.  The  docu- 
ment we  suppose  was  written  by  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop, 
D.  D.,  of  Boston,  President  of  the  Association  and  Cbairmaa 
of  the  Executive  Committee.     It  is  said  : 

''As  a  denoraination — toith  as  few  qwilifieations  and  excepiwns^  probaibbf,  at 
mark  the  opinions  of  any  one  sect  in  Christeniom — we  UDite  and  agree  io  tSie 
foUowiDg  positions  and  views.    We  believe  in  the  absdnte  perfection  of 
the  one  living,  the  only  wise  and  true  God.    We  believe  in  the  Omniscient 
acratiny  of  his  providence,  the  unspeakable  nearness  of  his  spirit,  accessible 
to  every  obedient  soul  as  the  medium  of  regeneration  and  element  of  eter- 
nal life.    We  believe  in  the  supernatural  authority  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher, 
in  his  divine  mission  as  a  Redeemer,  in  his  moral  perfection  as  an  enm- 
pie.     We   believe  in  the    scriptures    as    containing  the  recorded  hittoiy 
of  the  promulgation  of  a  revelation.     We   believe  in    the  existence  and 
influence  of  hereditary  evil,  but  hold  that  man  is  morally  free  and  respon- 
sible, livinjr  under  a  dispensation  of  justice  and  mercy,  wherein  he  is  et'     j 
pable,  by  piety,  purity,  love,  and  good  works,  of  securing  the  approval  of 
God  and  fitting  himself  for  heaven.    We  believe   in  the  all-transcendinf 
importance   of  a    thoroughly  earnest  religious  faith  and  experience,  dif- 
fused through  all  the  character,  spread  over  all  the  life,  consecrating  all  tlie 
motives,  governing  al.  the  conduct,  purifying  and  softening   all  the  heiit 
consummating  the  dignity,  peace  and  joy  of  man  in  this  world,  and  especi- 
ally constituting  his  acceptableness  forever  in  the  holy  and  loving  eye  of 
God.    We  are  not  infidels,  spurning  God's  word,  deifying  human  reason,  aiui 
proudly  relying  on  our  own  merits  for  admission  to  heaven,  but  with  deepest 
sense  of  human  frailty  and  sin,  we  bow  before  every  manifest  token  of  God*! 
will,  and  humbly  trust  in  his  pardoning  goodness,  so  eminently  certified  to  ai 
through  Christ,  for  talvatiou  at  last.    We  believe  that  in  the  inuiiortal  li^ 
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beyond  tho  grave  jmt  compensations  of  glory  and  woe  await  ns  for  what  is 
left  incomplete  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  present  state.  We 
conceive  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as  adequately  as  it  can  be  described  in 
a  few  words,  to  be  the  historic  and  livingly  continued  exertion  of  a  moral 
power  from  Gud  through  Christ,  to  emancipate  the  human  race  from  the 
bondage  of  evil :  it  is  the  sum  of  intelligible  and  experimental  truth  and  life 
incarnated  in  and  clothed  upon  the  historic  person  of  Christ,  sealed  by  the  an- 
tbority  of  his  divine  commission,  recommended  by  the  beauty  of  his  divine 
character,  stealing  into  prepared  hearts,  and  winning  the  allegiance  of  the 
world." 
**Soch  are  the  great  essentials  by  which  we  stand.**^  Rep,  pp.  26-7. 

The  italics  are  ours ;  but  the  phrase  so  marked  seeras  wor- 
thy of  especial  notice,  and  while  probably  truthful,  to  be  none 
the  less  significant.  It  evinces  that  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
which  effectually  excludes  dissent,  and  by  so  doing  is  vulner- 
able to  the  charge  of  illiberalily,  is  not  the  essential  product 
of  a  written  and  authoritative  creed,  or  of  Calvinislic  or  ortho- 
dox sentiments.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  eflBcient 
co-operation — or  rather  tho  unanimity  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  such  co-operation,  and  the  so  called  illiberality  the 
unavoidable  result.  It  is  a  practical  commentary  on  the  text, 
"how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  ?"  and  is 
alike  incidental  to  any  and  every  sect  and  creed,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  one  or  the  form  of  the  other.  Its  confes- 
sion, if  less  "liberal,"  is  certainly  more  truthful.  And  for 
ourself,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  prefer  subjection  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  definitely  expressed  creed,  than  to  that  of  an  un- 
written one.  If  oppressive  majorities  can  manage  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  the  former,  or  even  to  turn  them  to  subserve 
their  purposes,  they  still  cannot  secure  their  end  so  easily  and 
summarily  as  in  the  other  case,  where  they  are  untrammelled 
by  any  proscribed  forms  of  procedure  or  definite  standards 
of  appeal.  Caprice  and  prejudice  have  far  less  opportunity  to 
work  out  their  evil  results. 

Concerning  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  following 
explanation  is  made : 

"  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  final  restoration  of  all  is  not  revealed  in 
the  scriptores,  but  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  impenitent  wicked  is  left 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  so  far  as  the  total  declarations  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  are  concerned ;  and  while  we  do  generally  hold  to  the  doctrine 
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of  the  final  universality  of  salTation  as  a  consistent  speculation  of  the  rea- 
son and  a  strong  belief  of  the  heart,  yet  we  deem  it  to  be  in  each  case  ^  mat- 
ter of  contingence  always  depending  on  conditions  freely  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected. Those  of  08  who  believe  (as  the  large  majority  of  as  do)  in  the  final 
recovery  of  all  sonls,  therefore  cannot  emphasize  it  in  the  foreground  of  their 
preacliing  as  a  sure  part  of  Christianity,  but  only  elevate  it  in  the  back- 
ground of  their  system  as  a  glorious  hope  which  seems  to  them  a  warranted 
inference  from  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity  as  well  as  irom  the 
great  verities  of  moral  science." — Rep,  p,  28. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  review  this  creed  ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  great  and  manifest  soph- 
ism of  John  Foster  underlies  all  this  fine  talk  about  the 
"  great  verities  of  moral  science."  It  is  no  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  with  future  than  with 
present  misery  or  punishment ;  so  that  if  we  accept  the  a  pri' 
ori  proposition,  that  future  misery  and  punishment  would 
invalidate  God's  character  as  all-merciful  and  good,  we  must 
also  accept  the  a  posteriori  one,  that  present  misery  and  pun- 
ishment equally  invalidate  his  character  and  claims.  And 
hence  the  same  arguments  which  reconcile  God's  present  gov- 
ernment ot  the  world  with  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness, 
will  also  remove  this  much  vaunted  objection  to  future  and 
eternal  punishment,  and  sap  the  entire  foundation  of  all  this 
parade  of  "  the  great  verities  of  moral  science."  But  notwith- 
standing this  point,  and  that  of  the  estimate  of  Christ's  char- 
acter, still,  evangelical  and  especially  Arminian  Christians 
will  find  much  in  this  programme  of  sentiments  to  be  grateful 
for,  coming  from  the  source  it  does.  Respecting  their  views 
of  Christ,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  their  practical  rev- 
erence for  his  character  and  precepts,  and  their  actual  reli- 
ance upon  him  for  spiritual  help  and  salvation,  considerably 
exceeded  like  developments  in  those  whose  creed  ascribed  to 
him  higher  nominal  perfections.  Whether  the  one  thinks  tbe 
orthodoxy  of  his  belief  will  compensate  for  the  laxity  of  bis 
practice,  or  that  the  other  feels  somehow  bound  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  his  formal  creed  by  a  more  earnest  practice, 
we  cannot  say.  We  do  not  fear  that  any  will  reverence  and 
love  him  of  Nazareth  any  too  much,  and  if  any  transcend 
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heir  standaid  averments  in  these  things,  we  will  not  fail  to  rc- 
oice. 

Along  with  this  proclamation  of  denominational  views,  comes 
mother  and  related  development.  Vigorous  eflbrts  are  being 
aade  extensively  to  circulate  a  Unitarian  literature.  Either 
he  one  movement  has  given  life  to  the  other,  or  the  life  which 
las  carried  on  the  one  has  proved  adequate  for  both.  It  is  no- 
orious  that  no  body  of  men  of  similar  numbers  has  given  to 
he  public  so  large  a  religious  literature  as  the  Unitarians. 
for  has  the  ability  and  culture,  which  have  characterized  their 
iterature,  fallen  at  all  below  its  numerical  extent.  It  cannot 
>e  denied  that  their  ministry  has  included  some  of  the  ablest 
nen  and  the  best  and  most  finished  scholars  of  the  country  or 
he  age.  And  in  these  respects  they  do  not  appear  likely  soon 
3  loose  their  actual  or  relative  excellence.  Now  they  propose 
J  good  earnest  to  set  about  scattering  their  present  and  pro- 
pective  writings  in  every  accessible  direction.  For  this  pur- 
lose  they  are  about  raising  a  fund  oi  fjly  thousand  dollarSf  to 
«  used  in  the  printing,  sale  and  distribution  of  their  religious 
looks.  The  scheme  thus  at  once  assumes  almost  gigantic 
proportions,  and  the  practical  adoption  of  it  will  exert  a  well 
ligh  incalculable  influence.  Next  to  the  living  voice,  the  press  is 
low  the  great  lever  that  moves  society;  and,  indeed,  it  is  an 
odispensable  condition  of  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  minis- 
ry  itself. 

And  this  movement  is  pervaded  by  a  high  degree  of  the 
ame  evangelical  spirit  which  characterizes  the  declaration  of 
entiments.      Conceraing  it  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Huntington,  of 
k)ston,  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Association : 

^  As  it  was  proposed  now  that  this  Association  should  enter  upon  that  plan 
1  an  earnest  and  comprehensive  spirit,  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
ot  bring  forward  the  needed  friends,  and  pledge  our  co-operation  and  sop- 
ort,  provided  the  books  to  be  circulated  recognized  and  enforced  the  most 
ital  doctrines  of  Christian  theology.  For  himself  he  could  not  stand  on  any 
Jatform  with  those  who  recede  from  Revelation,  and  tend  to  the  extreme  of 
itionalisra.  These  books  must  teach  that  Christ  is  a  being  apart  from  all 
sen,  and  their  divine  and  spiritual  Redeemer ;  that  every  soul  needs  a  re- 
lewed  interior  life— a  spiritual  birth  superadded  to  the  natural ;  that  Christ 
I  the  indwelljng  life  of  his  church,  maintaining  an  immediate  and  personal 
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intercoune  with  every  true  member  thereof;  that  the  Scriptures  are  oor  sopreme 
master,  the  office  of  reason  being  o&ly  to  determine  what  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare ;  that  limitations  to  future  punishment  are  not  revealed,  and  that  on  this 
subject  we  must  follow  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  New  Testament; 
that  piety  and  morality  are  radically  and  essentially  distinct,  the  former  be- 
ing the  vital  root  of  the  latter ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  regenerating  and 
sanctifying  influence  in  the  soul,  flooding  it  with  grace  and  raising  it  to  glo- 
ry ;  and  finally,  these  books  must  fearlessly  and  unqualifiedly  apply  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  all  forms  of  sin  and  crime,  intemperance, 
slavery  and  war." — Quarterly  Journal  for  •^pril,  1854,  p,  263. 

To  these  strong  and  earnest  statements  of  Mr.  Huntington 
it  seems  that  some  exception  was  taken.  But  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  adds :  "  It  appearedf 
however,  after  his  speech  had  been  carefully  written  out,  (as 
we  have  given  it,)  that  there  was  no  want  of  harmony  between 
his  doctrines  and  those  taught  in  the  pulpits  which  defend  thd 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  and  authoritative  revelation 
from  God."  Dr.  Gannett  said  that  he  ''  united  with  him,  (Mr. 
Huntington,)  most  fully  in  the  prayer  for  greater  sympathy 
and  unity  among  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  bod}'.  He 
was  glad  that  it  had  been  so  clearly  and  forcibly  affirmed  that 
we  do  not  stand  on  the  ground  of  naturalism,  deism,  or  ra- 
tionalism." 

But  still  there  are  some  who  have  been,  and  some  that  now 
are  in  the  Unitarian  ranks  who  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
prevailing  spirit.     They  appear,  however,  to  be  both  much 
smaller  in  numbers,  and  much  less  powerful  in  personal  abili- 
ty and  in  social  influence.     An  expression  of  this   dissent  is 
found  in  the  last  document  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle.    Of  the  writer,  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  appears 
in  his  pamphlet.     His  claimed  endorsement  by  *'  disembodied 
and  super-mundane  spirits,"  or  in  other  words  by  the   spirit- 
rappers,  while  by  no  means  helping  his  cause  in  those  quarters 
where  its  success  is  most  important,  also  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cates the  direction  fi*om  which  opposition  to  the  new  measures 
comes.     This  claim,   however,  is  distinctly  stated  only  in  ibc 
title-page  and  preface ;  so  that  were  these  omitted  or  altered, 
no  one  would  suspect  any  real  or  claimed  super-mundane  ori- 
gin.    And  a  good  deal  of  ability  is  really  displayed  in  making 
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tnd  meeting  distinct  issues  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner. 
The  writer  evidently  determines  to  walk  in  the  **  old  paths," 
and  is  resolutely  set  against  the  new  movements.  We  give 
an  extract  concerning  the  Atonement,  which  by  its  oppug- 
nance  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  that  subject,  will  mate- 
rially help  illustrate  that  prevailing  sentitoent  on  this  vital  doc- 
trine.    Mr.  Andrews  says : 

**  Mankind,  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  were  immefsed  in  igno- 
rance and  sin ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  devise  and  execute  some  plan  by 
which  their  minds  shoal d  become  enlightened  and  their  hearts  purified.  Thi9 
^an  was  the  gospel  dispensation.  It  was  foreseen  bj  God,  that,  nnless  socb 
a  i^an  was  executed  to  recover  man  from  the  sinfulness  into  which  the  race 
had  volunlarily  plunged  themselves,  they  would  continue  in  this  sinfulness, 
and  their  posterity  afler  them.  And,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  thie 
nnfulness,  they  irould  become  the  subjects  of  punbhment;  but  that, 
bj  the  operation  and  influence  of  this  dispensation,  this  sinfulness  would  be 
letooved  from  a  large  portion  of  the  race,  they  embracing  the  gospel,  and 
ciaifornaing  their  lives  and  conduct  to  it ;  and,  as  a  consequence  also,  they 
woold  escape  the  punishment  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  them.  To  in- 
duce mankind,  however,  to  receive  this  gospel  which  was  to  save  them  fron> 
sinfulness  and  suffering,  it  became  necessary  that  Christ  should  suffer  and 
die.  And  this  effect  was  to  be  produced,  first,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  lead- 
ing to  his  resurrection,  which  was  to  be  a  miracle  to  operate  upon  the  mindv 
of  men  in  producing  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  impression  it  should  produce  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind,  io 
awakening  in  them  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  love  for  him,  and  thus  calling  is 
the  aid  of  these  emotions  to  influence  them  to  receive  his  religion."— l/nt- 
itriamsm^  e/c,  j^.  12-3. 

This  is  indeed  hero-worship  of  Christ,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  after  all  it  ascribes  to  him  no  higher  kind  of  agency  in 
baman  salvation  than  may  be  worked  out  by  any  heroically 
good  man.  The  creed  to  which  this  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  protest  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  that 
Christ  does  perform  a  fundamentally  different  and  higher 
office-work  for  such  as  accept  of  his  mediation. 

It  is  not  foreign  to  our  subject  to  add  that  these  indications 
of  increased  denominational  vitality  are  at  least  contempora- 
neous with  somewhat  similar  manifestations  in  other  quarters. 
The  Congregationalists — principally  in  New  England — have 
raised  fifty  thousand  dollEu-s  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  chureb 
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edifices  at  the  west ;  and  have  taken  effectual  measures  to 
cultivate  a  stronger  bond  of*  sympathy  among  Congrcgalional- 
ists  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  a  more  efficient 
co-oj>eration.  The  New  School  Presbyterians  are  raising  a 
fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  aiding  to  build  west- 
ern houses  of  worship.  The  Baptists  are  also  successfully 
engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise.  The  Christian  Baptists,  or 
Christians,  have  endowed  Antioch  College  to  tne  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  energy  and  in- 
creasing success  of  the  Methodists  in  the  prosecution  of  almost 
gigantic  enterprises  are  proverbial.  We  doubt  not  that  there  is 
equal  vitality,  and  will  soon  be  a  comparatively  equal  out- 
ward efficiency,  in  our  own  denomination.  The  success  of 
the  Education  Society,  and  other  kindred  efforts,  the  pros- 
pects of  New  Hampton  and  of  Hillsdale  institutions,  are 
cheering  prophecies  of  the  future. 

Respecting  the  doctrinal  and  practical  spirit  of  ether  de- 
nominations, there  is  also  encouragement  for  us.  While  the 
Unitarians  are  approximating  in  some  respects  towards  us, 
other  denominations  are  alike  approaching  us  from  another 
direction.  Immersion,  on  the  one  hand,  is  gaining  ground, 
while  it  is  proverbial  that  infant  baptism  is  losing  its  bold  upon 
the  pedobaptist  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  close  communion 
is  not  heartily  held  by  the  mass  of  the  Baptist  membership. 
By  dint  of  efibrt  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  ministry,  close 
communion  is,  with  few  exceptions,  tenaciously  adhered  to  as 
a  denominational  badge  and  test,  but  the  chain  bears  heavily. 
Very  large  numbers  of  the  laity  cannot  be  drilled  into  sympa- 
thy with  it ;  and  we  know  ministers  occupying  high  stations 
in  the  Baptist  ranks,  who  have  declared  that  but  for  losing 
caste  in  the  body  they  were  ready  to  avow  free  communbn 
principles.  They  hope  and  expect  a  change — and  it  will,  it 
must  come.  So  our  progressive  benevolent  activity  is  gaining 
favor  in  every  quarter;  while  we  trust  that  the  fervency  of  our 
piety  may  much  increase  among  ourselves,  as  we  believe  a 
more  earnest  and  fervent,  as  well  as  more  consistent  piety  is 
to  prevail  among  others.  For  these  things,  we  will  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 
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T.  Vn.— DISCOURSES  AND  SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST.* 

Fhe&b  has  been  in  our  mind  for  years  a  conviction  which 
:h  year  has  served  only  to  strengthen  and  confirm,  that 
re  is  in  all  branches  of  the  church,  and  that  too  without  ex- 
)ting  even  the  ministry,  a  neglect  of  the  Bible,  to  a  degree 
:  simply  astonishing,  but  to  a  degree  that  is  nothing  less  than 
minal.  Instances,  we  fear,  are  not  rare  in  which  ministers 
1  be  found,  who,  though  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
a  course  of  study  in  college  and  seminary,  and  though  they 
\  well  read  in  various  systems  of  theology  and  the  current 
irature,  have  nevertheless  not  thoroughly  studied  in  the  orig- 
1  language  one  book  of  the  Bible.     A  similar  deficiency 

0  exists  among  too  many  of  those  who  have  had  fewer  ad- 
itages,  but  perhaps  not  to  a  degree  correspondingly  so 
onishing.  It  may  be  our  own  neglect  of  the  Bible  during 
J  first  four  or  five  years  of  our  ministrj',  and  our  present 
iscious  ignorance  of  that  blessed  book,  despite  all  we  have 
jd  to  redeem  the  time  in  later  years,  cau?e  us  to  overrate 

1  neglect  of  others.     While  we  shall  be  happy  to  find  that 

I  are  mistaken  in  the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed,  if 
leed  we  are  mistaken,  we  do  not  mean  to  fail  on  any  proper 
rasion  to  urge  upon  our  ministry,  especially  the  younger 
rlion  of  it,  the  duty  of  bestowing  their  best  efforts  upon  the 
idy  of  the  Bible  itself. 

But  with  what  hope  of  success  can  we  speak  on  this  subject  to 
)se  ministers  who  from  time  to  time  read  unheedingly  what 
k1  saj-s  upon  it  in  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  the  proph- 
\ !  "  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
3uld  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of 

Discourses  aiid  Satings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  illastrated  in  a  se- 
ies  of  expositions.  By  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical 
rheology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh,  author  of  **  Ex- 
xwitory  Discourses  on  First  Peter,"  "  Discourses  on  the  Sufferings  and 
ivkiries  of  the  Mefsiah,"  etc.  Complete  in  two  Yolumes.  New  York  : 
ftobert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1854. 
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the  Lord  of  Hosts !"  If  those  whose  very  office  it  is  to  ex- 
plain the  word  of  God,  shall  read  unmoved  what  Jesus' said 
to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  in  vain  they  do  worship  me, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,"  it  is  use- 
less, some  say,  to  plead  with  them.  But  the  manner  in  which 
our  own  mind  was  at  length  awakened  in  some  good  degree  to 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  as  we  have  intimated  it  was, 
forbids  us  to  despair,  and  forbids  us  also  to  forget  that,  "  pre- 
cept must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line  ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  minister  not  conversant  with 
the  Bible  must  fail  to  receive  the  nutriment  for  his  own  soul 
which  God  has  provided,  and  for  both  these  reasons,  his  want 
of  skill  in  the  word,  and  his  leanness  of  soul,  must  fail  to  obey 
the  injunction  which  Christ  took  so  much  pains  to  impress 
upon  Peter,  when  he  told  the  grieved  apostle  as  a  test  of  love 
to  the  Master,  to  feed  his  sheep.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  the 
people  will  study  the  Bible  where  the  ministry  neglect  it. 
Such  a  ministry  will  find  eloquent  encomiums  upon  it  utterly 
impotent  td  induce  in  their  people  the  love  and  study  of  the 
book  they  themselves  neglect. 

And  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  we  thus  fall  upon  a  re- 
'•'     mark  which  has  reference  not  simply  to  a  want  in   ministerial 
efficiency*  but  to  a  fearful  defect  in  christian  character  itself? 
..,f   Is  it  not  indicative  of  a  want  in  the  first  element  of  christian 
character,  love  to  Christ,  not  to  love  the  Bible  enough  to  im- 
pel us  to  the  thorough,  earnest,  patient  study  of  it  ?     When 
we  speak  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  we  do  not  mean  the  sim- 
ple reading  of  it,  by  any  means  ;  but  the  faithful  employment 
of  every  means  within  our  reach  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  of  the 
Bible.     We  are  aware,  too,  that  the  state  of  mind  is  impor- 
tant, but  of  that  we  cannot  now  speak. 

But  the  author,  in  the  preface  of  the  work  named  at  ibe 
head  of  this  article,  makes  a  remark  with  which  we  deeply 
sympathize,  and  which  we  trust  the  reader  will  thank  us  for 
quoting  in  this  connection.  "  It  is  a  growing  conviction  in  my 
mindf*'  says  he,  'Hhat  vital  and  influential  Christianity  consists, 
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much  more  than  is  ordinarily  apprehended,  in  an  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  friendship  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  the  great  revealer  of  God,  he  is  revealed  Divinity.  The 
man  knows  the  Father  who  knows  the  Son — that  man  alone 
knows  the  Father.  Christ  is  himself '  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life ; '  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  know  and  love  him, 
that  we  are  in  *  the  way,'  and  that  *  the  truth '  and  •  the  life  ' 
are  in  us."  And  again,  in  carrying  out  the  same  idea,  he 
says:  "A  personal  Deity  is  the  soul  of  natural  religion;  a  per- 
sonal Savior — a  real,  living  Christ — is  the  soul  of  revealed  re- 
ligion." Now  who  can  have  this  "  personal  friendship  with 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — "  the  soul  of  revealed  religion  "— 
"  the  real  life  of  Christ " — who  can  have  that  acquaintance 
and  friendship  in  its  fullness  and  intimacy,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  ?  If  Christ  reveals  the  Father,  the  Bible 
reveals  Christ.  If  one  would  know  Christ,  he  must  know  the 
Bible. 

By  these  general  remarks  we  trust  we  have  fairly  reached 
this  point :  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Bible,  spoken  of  as  a 
unit,  is  to  reveal  Christ  and  God  in  him,  thereby  to  draw  us 
into  fellowship  with  the  Son,  and  thus  with  the  Father.  Such 
being  taken  as  the  great  aim  of  the  Bible,  we  wish  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  briefly  the  relations  which  the  Gospels,  con- 
taining as  they  do  the  discourses  and  sayings  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  an  account  of  his  deeds,  sustain  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
Bible. 

If  the  Bible,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  for  its  object  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ,  and  thus  to  secure  the  glorious  consequences 
involved  in  such  a  revelation,  we  may  say  that  the  portions 
which  contain  his  own  words,  and  an  account  of  his  own  deeds, 
must  have  the  same  object  in  a  preeminent  degree.  Indeed, 
his  words  and  acts,  to  a  mind  in  a  conceivable  state  of  devel- 
opment, would  be  the  revelation  itself.  We  may,  to  illustrate 
our  idea,  conceive  a  mind  at  such  a  stage  of  development  that 
the  words  of  Christ,  together  with  his  deeds,  would  reveal  to 
it  his  law,  his  purposes,  his  love,  his  character,  and  his  nature, 
more  fully  than  we  shall  apprehend  them  after  the  discipline 
afforded  us  by  faithful  Christian  lives,  the  resurrection^  the 
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judgment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  thousand  years  in  the  glori- 
fied state.  What  is  revelation  to  one,  is  mystery  to  another. 
What  is  to  the  same  mind  mystery  at  one  stage  of  develop- 
ment, at  another,  is  revelation.  As  it  required  the  discipline 
of  centuries  to  prepare  the  race  for  the  reception  of  Christ,  so 
it  requires  on  the  part  of  one  vsrho  now  would  by  study  under- 
stand in  any  considerable  degree  the  import  of  Christ's  words 
and  acts,  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  discipline  of  the  race. 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  source  from  which  comes  the 
most  important  portion  of  that  knowledge.  Without  such  a 
preparation  as  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  not 
able  to  see  the  significance  of  Christ's  words  and  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  knowing  the  aim  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  are  able  to  study  it  with  profit.  Even  the  most 
general  notion  of  the  import  of  the  Gospels  throws  a  clear 
light  upon  the  import  of  many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  otherwise  would  appear  obscure,  if  not  absurd. 

As  the  Old  Testament  prepares  us  to  look  with  profit  upon 
the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  to  listen  intelli- 
gently to  his  gracious  words,  so,  the  portions  of  the  Scripture 
which  follow  the  Gospels,  help  us  to  look  upon  the  scene  pre- 
jj  "  sented  in  the  latter  with  the  eye  of  a  student.     The  book  of 
• ''      Acts,  but  more  especially  the  epistles,  may  be  considered  a 
V  '      commentary  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  words  of  Christ, — 
as  the  friendly  voice  of  a  well  skilled  teacher  pointing  out  to 
7^\  ^jt  us  the  significance  of  his  acts.     If  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures present  us  with  a  synthetical  view  of  Christ  manifest  in 
words  and  acts,  the  apostles  enable  us  to  analyze  the  same. 
■    %''If  Christ  testified  that  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  de- 
'  "''  ''  sired  to  see  and  hear  the  things  which  his  auditors  saw  and 
''      heard,  Paul  looked  back  to  the  same  things,  and  said,  "God 
who  at  sundry  limes  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers,  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 

Thus  the  gospels  contain  an  account  gf  the  manifestation,  to 
explain  which,  is  the  aim  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  Take 
the  gospels  away,  and  all  the  rest  is  unfathomable  mystery. 
Of  these,  how  important  a  portion  we  have  in  the  discourses 
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and  sayings  of  Christ!     Of  those  gracious  words  how  well  has  Jf/  ^  4 
Dr.  Neander,  a  man  who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  </  .jV/c 
beloved  disciple,  observed  :  "Jesus  would  not  have  been  '  Son  aw^t^ '  '^ 
of  God  '  and  '  Son  of  man,'  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  ^.^^^  ^^ 
with  all  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  ^^^^     ** 
contained  some  things  that  are  inexplicable — had  they  not     '*'  "'^^' 
borne  concealed  within  them  the  germs  of  an  infinite  develop-    '  '"^         / 
ToenU  reserved^for  future  ages  to  unfold.     It  is  the  feature — 
and  all  the  evangelists  concur  in  their  revelations  of  it — which 
distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teachers  of  men.     Advance 
as  the}'  may,  they  can  never  reach  him  ;  their  only  task  need 
be,  by  taking  him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and  thought, 
to  learn  belter  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  HIM." 

Our  view  is  that  the  only  task  of  a  minister  is  to  take  Christ 
more  and  more  into  life  and  thought,  and  to  bring  forth  that 
life  concealed  in  him,  and  that  they  can  do  it  best  by  giving 
their  best  hours  to  the  studv  of  the  Bible.  Of  course  we 
would  not  have  any  one  confine  his  efforts  to  the  Bible  itself 
without  helps.  We  plead  for  the  largest  culture,  but  we 
would  have  all  studies  have  one  end  in  view,  that  of  unfolding 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  as  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  is  eternal  lite.  This  life  in  the  minister  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  word,  the  people  would  be  fed  with  the 
same  spiritual  food,  instead  of  dying  of  famine  despite  disqui- 
sitions on  theological  dogmas,  essays  on  human  philosophy, 
and  eloquent  discourses  abaut  religion.  There  would  be  an 
end  of  the  famine  felt  by  the  people  as  spoken  by  a  prophet : 
"  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send 
a  famine  in  the  land  ;  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for 
water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord." 

Another  result  of  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  minister  --    - 
would  be  progress  in  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  develop-     ' 
ment  in  many  more  instances  than  now.     We  mean  there  *" 
would  be  many  more  of  what  are  called  growing  men.     Who 
that  has  observed,  has  not  been  pained  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  altogether  too  many  ministers  whose  first  years  are  their 
best  ?     Even  many  who  begun  their  ministry  with  more  than 
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ordinary  prospects  of  usefulness^  do  not  gain  in  power  as  their 
years  increase  ;  but,  rather  fall  lower  and  lower,  even  during 
that  portion  of  life  in  which  men  in  other  professions  are  ex- 
'^'  '^'<  pected  to  make  most  progress.  We  believe  in  such  cases  a 
'-f  ^  careful  investigation  will  show  that  failures  are  to  be  attributed 
to  neglect  of  the  Bible. 

Another  result  would  be  a  much  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  minister.  The  stpdy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, in  the  sense  we  speak  of  it,  sets  the  affections  on  things 
^  .  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth.  This,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  which  is  implied  in  what  we  said  in  our  last 
paragraph,  are  conditions  of  independence.  If  a  man  knows 
be  has  the  word  of  God,  and  reveres  that  as  he  ought,  and 
if  he  has  the  power  to  explain  that  word,  you  will  not  find 
him  sparing  the  sins  of  the  rich,  nor  fearing  to  attack  those  of 
the  powerful ;  for,  "  he  seriously  designs,"  —  to  employ  the 
words  of  Henry,  —  "  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  his 
own— delivers  *  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  and  not  his  own 
fancies  and  conceits,  follows  Christ's  institutions  and  adheres 
to  them ;  regards  the  meanest,  reproves  the  highest,  and  is  no 
respecter  of  persons." 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  full  reliance  upon  the 
Bible,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  would  have  the  effect  to  se- 
cure practical  preaching :  we  mean  preaching  adapted  to  the 
'^'  times.  A  full  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
^'and  such  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  makes  one  feel  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  can  but  inspire  the  men  who 
proclaim  it  with  hope  and  courage.  No  sin  can  tower  so  high, 
nor  so  fortify  itself,  as  to  cause  them  to  fear  the  gospel  is  in- 
adequate to  its  overthrow.  They  are  as  fearless  in  their  at- 
tacks on  slavery,  as  upon  the  sins  of  caste  in  India,  and  Bible 
prohibition  in  Tuscany.  The  gospel  upon  which  they  rely  to 
uproot  and  destroy  one,  in  their  minds  is  competent  to  uproot 
and  destroy  all.  To  such  the  gospel  is  from  the  Infinite  One, 
and  has  in  it  the  pledge  of  infinite  resources.  They  partake 
of  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  and,  "  he  shall  not  fail  nor  be  dis- 
couraged till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  eartb»  and  the  isles 
wait  fxx  his  law." 
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The  preaching  of  such  men  may  fail  to  have  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  it  will  be  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power.  When  men  get  their  doctrines  from  the 
Bible,  and  themselves  rely  upon  them  because  the  word  of 
God,  they  have  authority,  though  without  titles  and  without 
pretended  "  apostolical  succession."  Their  authority  en- 
thrones Christ  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  flock.  Men 
of  such  authority  do  not  destroy  the  flock.  They  neither  cater 
to  prejudices  and  fashionable  sins,  nor  do  they  wish  to  lord  it 
over  God's  heritage. 

Not  only  would  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Bible  secure 
progress  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the  ministry,  and  corres- 
ponding progress  on  the  part  of  those  under  their  charge,  but 
it  would  secure  progress  in  denominations  as  such.  It  would 
come  to  pass,  that  a  man  with  the  Bible  clearly  on  his  side, 
would  not  fear  to  go  beyond  denominational  standards.  In  the 
same  measure  it  would  prevent  secessions,  and  cause  existing 
denominations  to  approximate  to  each  other  more  and  more* 
The  authority  of  man,  even  at  this  day,  is  far  from  having 
been  supplanted  by  the  authority  of  God's  word,  even  in  the 
Protestant  churches.  The  approximation  of  denominations 
would  not  be  alone  in  spirit,  but  also  in  doctrines.  The  au- 
thor of  the  book  before  us  stands  in  what  we  are  accustomed 
to-fegard  as  the  extreme  wing  of  that  school  of  theologians 
who,  as  it  seems  to  us,  unwittingly  deny  the  responsibility  of 
man,  by  denying  his  freedom  ;  and  who  make  the  doctrine  of 
election  the  fruitful  source  of  antinomianism.  But  in  his  ex- 
position of  John  3  :  14-21,  he  holds  the  following  language  : 

**  I  am  persuaded  that  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  is 
very  plainly  taught  in  Scripture ;  but  I  am  equally  persuaded 
that  the  minister  misunderstands  that  doctrine  who  finds  it,  in 
the  least  degree,  hampering  him  in  presenting  a  full  and  free 
salvation  to  the  gift  of  God  to  every  one  who  hears  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  that  the  man  abuses  the  doctrine  who  finds  in  it  any 
thing  which  operates  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  receiving, 
as  a  sinner,  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation,  in  the 
belief  of  the  truth.  Indeed,  when  rightly  understood,  it  can 
JuLve  no  such  eflfect.    For  what  is  that  doctrine  but  just  thia^ 
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in  other  words, — *  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  vast  multitude  of 
the  race  of  man  shall  he  saved  through  Christ  ?  '  And  it  is  cei> 
tain,  that  if  any  one  of  those  to  whom  that  salvation  is  offeredy 
remains  destitute  of  it,  and  perishes  eternally,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  his  own  obstinate  refusal  of  what  is  freely,  honestly, 
presented  to  him.  The  kindness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
gift  of  his  son,  is  kindness  to  the  race  of  man  ;  and  when,  as 
an  individual,  I  credit  the  kindness  of  God  to  man,  so  strange- 
ly displayed,  so  abundantly  proved,  I  cannot  find  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  depend  on  this  kindness,  and  expect  to  be 
saved  even  as  others." 

If  the  doctrine  of  election  is  reduced  simply  to  this  :  ^^Iti$ 
absolutely  certain  that  a  vast  multitude  of  the  raee  of  man  shall  he 
saved"  as  expressed  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  there  is  no 
one  who  is  called  an  Arminian  who  will  reject  it.  He  may 
not  think  it  wise  to  call  the  doctrine  election,  and  be  may 
think  it  folly,  or  even  an  uncharity  in  others  to  make  it  a 
ground  of  disfellowshipping  him  because  he  will  not  accept 
the  word ;  but,  the  doctrine  itself  he  receives,  though  he  may 
think  he  has  a  better  way  of  explaining  it,  and  that  others  by 
thus  explaining  it  stultify  themselves. 

We  might  give  many  illustrations  in  which  the  author  shows 
the  influence  which  the  Bible  has  to  lead  the  student  of  it  to 
practical  truth  in  which  all  Christians  agree,  on  those  points 
on  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  difference.  It  must 
have  this  effect  upon  all  candid  minds.  The  Bible  itself, 
though  it  has  not  for  its  object  to  teach  any  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  must  nevertheless  assume  the  true  system,  what- 
ever that  is.  So  its  thorough,  honest  study  must  continually 
throw  great  light,  not  only  upon  mere  points  in  theology,  but 
upon  the  great  questions  in  philosophy  upon  which  many  doc- 
trines depend. 

In  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  having  had  for  our  purpose  to  say  the  Bible  is 
less  studied  by  the  ministry  or  laity  now,  than  in  previous 
times.  Whatever  may  be  true  on  that  point,  we  wish  simply 
to  urge  that  it  is  now  neglected.  Not,  that  we  do  not  rejoice 
in  the  many  new  helps  that  are  coming  to  light  by  the  study 
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which  great  minds  are  in  our  day  bestowing  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  that  we  would  have  many  more  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which  are  so  bountifully  afforded.  Neither  are 
we  to  be  understood  as  ignoring  the  advantages  of  systematic 
theological  study,  but  that  we  speak  of  that  without  which 
such  study  will  be  of  comparatively  little  avail. 

Having  such  views  both  of  the  importance  of  the  thorough 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  also  of  the  relations  which  the  Gos- 
pels sustain  to  the  whole,  with  feelings  ot  no  ordinary  pleasure 
we  welcome  these  volumes  of  the  Discourses  and  Sayings  of 
Christ.  They  are  the  product  of  many  years*  study  by  one 
of  the  ablest  expositors  of  our  age.  The  author  is  peculiarly 
fitted  by  nature  and  acquirements  for  this  work.  He  com- 
bines in  himself  the  patience  and  profundity  of  the  German, 
with  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  Scotchman.  He  has  not 
neglected,  in  his  investigations,  scarcely  any  previous  works  of 
importance  on  the  same  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  is  sometimes  too  prolix,  and  notices  too  many  in- 
terpretations which  neither  he  nor  any  other  at  this  day  can 
accept.  But  his  independence,  as  well  as  his  courage,  is  le- 
freshing.  He  is  not  hindered  by  party  ties  from  expressing 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  he  does  not  avoid,  like 
some,  a  passage,  because  it  is  beset  with  difficulties.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  work  to  our  readers, 
and  know  we  shall  have  the  gratitude  of  such  as  our  commen- 
dation induces  to  possess  it. 


Art.  VIIL— NEBRASKA,  AND  THE  NEW  ISSUES  OF 

THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  Congress, 
received  the  signature  of  the  President,  and  become  a  part  of 
our  statute  law.  It  is  a  most  significant  fat^t,  viewed  from 
whatever  stand-point ;  an  act  of  legislation  which,  on  account 
of  its  character,  its  history,  its  circumstances  and  its  relations, 
must  awaken  a  wide  and  serious  attention.  Whatever  may 
be  the  impression  among  ourselves,  it  will  be  tecewedi  ^\o^^ 
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the  remainder  of  our  vast  domain,  and  minted  the  loathsome 
despotism,  which  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, to  go  in  and  possess  the  land  forever. 

We  cannot  plead  that  it  was  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act, 
misapprehended  in  the  passage  and  regretted  in  the  result- 
Months  elapsed  between  the  inception  and  completion  of  the 
tragedy ;  almost  every  other  topic  was  laid  aside  on  its  ac- 
count ;  the  whole  country  was  stirred  because  of  it,  as  at  few 
times  in  our  history.  The  responsibility  cannot  be  laid  off  to 
the  account  of  any  necessary  pressure  of  circumstances  ;  for 
Nebraska  was  not  suffering  from  the  want  of  governmental  pro- 
tection ;  no  peril  of  any  kind  was  so  impending  over  us  that 
it  could  only  be  averted  by  the  payment  of  this  large  price ; 

r  /  *'. ,       and  from  first  to  last  not  a  petition  has  sought  the  enactment ; 

^r    ^^       — while,  day  after  day,  the  voice  of  remonstrance  has  swelled 

"^',.  /        up  around  the  Capitol  like  the  breath  of  an  invading  tempest, 
^v  J  v'Nor,  last  of  all,  can  the  measure  be  charged  upon  a  small,  reck- 
less, yet  powerful  faction,  born  or  fated  to  rule.     Forty-four 
Representatives,  and  nearly  half  as  many  Senators,  from  states 

y  ,  .  ,  .  nominally  free,  gave  their  votes  for  the  measure  —  invariably 
in  spite  of  remonstrance,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  positive  in- 
struction. But  for  this  northern  participation,  the  Bill  would 
have  dropped  still-born  into  the  hands  of  its  political  dry 
nurses,  or  appeared  as  an  early  abortion  ;  if,  indeed,  any  man 
had  possessed  the  hardihood,  or  been  guilty  of  the  imprudence 
requisite  to  its  conception.  Saving  three  small  states  in  New 
England,  the  whole  country  has  united  more  or  less  promi- 
nently and  directly  in  the  performance  of  the  deed. 

This  is  the  chief  humiliating  feature.    We  have  had  Slaverj' 

at  the  North,  and,  making  practical  our  early  avowed  faith,  it 

has  been  expelled  ;  and  now,  with  no  collateral  pretence  that 

will  bear  a  moment's  inspection,  these  northern  states  give 

.-  ^  sixty  votes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  re-establish  the  system 

^r  -■  >f  \  on  soil  dedicated  for  nearly  half  the  life-time  of  the  govern- 
ment to  freedom — and  dedicated  thus  chiefly,  too,  by  slave- 
holders themselves.  What  is  it  but  a  repentance  over  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  all  We  have  said  and  done 
against  despotism,  aud  a  bringing  forth  of  fruits  meet  for  re- 


r     ■  ■■  1 
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pentance,  by  diligently  exhuming  the  fetters  which  despotism 
itself  had  buried?  We  remember  the  noble  exceptions;  and 
cannot  forget  the  earnest  remonstrances  and  protests  which 
went  up  to  Washington.  We  are  grateful  for  all  these.  But 
the  sad  thing  is  that  Sumner,  and  Smith,  and  Qther  associates 
were  exceptions ;  and  that  remonstrance  and  protest  were  of 
so  little  avail.  Preeminently  it  is  a  national  act,  as  it  stands 
before  the  world,  and  will  be  accepted  abroad  as  the  exponent 
of  American  Liberty.  And  so,  after  seventy  years  of  noisy 
shouting  for  universal  freedom,  we  present  to  the  world  to-day 
the  spectacle  of  thirty-one  republican  states  united  in  the  prop- 
agandism  of  Slavery.  '*  Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on 
that !  " 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  biing  about  the  present 
results  will  be  naturally  sought  for. 

Aside  from  the  instinctively  aggressive  character  of  despot- 
ism, there  have  been  many  influences  operating  to  give  higher 
dominion  to  the  Slave  Power.  Slave  labor  has  grown  increas- 
ingly profitable.  The  culture  of  cotton  gave  a  new  commer- 
cial importance  to  the  South,  and  absorbed  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  the  North  in  the  department  of  manufactures.  The 
two  sections  became  cemented  by  golden  bonds — ^New  Eng- 
land and  the  Carolinas  clasped  hands  before  the  altars  of  self- 
interest. 

Ecclesiastical  fellowship  likewise  operated  to  weaken  the 
testimony  against  slavery  in  both  sections  of  the  union.  The 
southern  clergy  were  educated  in  the  midst  of  the  system,  and 
were  paid  from  its  gains  to  preach  to  the  men  who  grew  rich 
on  the  spoils  of  Africa.  They  were  not  wholly  blind  to  the 
evil,  but  spared  decisive  reproof  for  expediency's  sake.  The 
rest  is  obvious — 

**  They  first  endured,  then  pitied,  then  embraced." 

Northern  pulpits  were  puzzled.  They  felt  the  burden  of  the 
Lord  against  southern  shambles ;  but  softened  the  message, 
thinking  the  weak  faith  of  the  brethren  could  not  yet  bear  the 
stronger  truth.  The  code  of  mercantile  morality  adopted  in 
northern  cities  had  come  to  differ  greatly  from  the  Decalogue 
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and  the  8ermon  on  the  Mount;  and  soon  the  principles  of 
trade  had  seriously  affected  the  expositions  of  the  gospeL 
And  when  the  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance  for  liie  sin  of 
slaveholding  was  preached  by  a  few  heroic  men  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  commerce  and  Rehgion  generally  united  to  pro- 
nounce it  heresy  for  the  sake  of  fraternity,  the  Slave  Power 
felt  its  supremacy,  and  became  Dictator  in  the  Republic.  The 
work  has  gone  on  rapidly  since  then.  From  a  conniving  si- 
lence, the  pulpit — first  at  the  south,  and  then  at  the  north — 
has  apologised  for  the  evil ;  then  pronounced  it  necessary  to 
be  borne ;  then  denied  that  it  was  an  evil ;  then  defended  it 
with  texts  of  scripture  ;  then  glorified  it  as  a  divine  expedient 
for  bringing  in  the  millenium  to  Africa.  For  the  sake  of  an 
external  church  union  between  the  two  sections  of  the  land, 
the  principal  religious  teachers  of  the  north  have  acquiesced 
in  the  encroachments  of  Slavery,  and  defended  the  statutes  of 
the  Legislature  as  the  highest  possible  expositions  of  the  divine 
law. 

We  do  not  recall  these  things  with  any  ill  feeling ;  we  have 
DO  disposition  to  taunt  these  reputable  teachers  in  Israel  with 
any  stinging  remembrances  ;  but  we  must  understand  our  at- 
titude before  we  shall  see  the  path  of  deliverance.  Bad  as 
the  Nebraska  Bill  is,  and  reckless  of  remonstrance  as  its  sup- 
porters have  been  in  securing  its  passage,  their  confidence 
that  it  would  not  be  seriously  unwelcome  to  the  north  was  not 
wholly  credulity  or  presumption.  After  New  York  and  New 
England  hurried  to  the  pulpit  as  well  as  to  the  forum  to  assume 
the  championship  of  Texan  Annexation,  Mexican  War  and 
Fugitive  Law,  in  spite  of  antecedent  protests,  is  it  strange  that 
they  should  distrust  the  sincerity  of  the  crusade  against  the 
Bill  for  organizing  Nebraska  ?  And  it  is  left  for  the  future  to 
tell  us  whether  the  confidence  in  our  submission  was  mis- 
placed. 
^  ^  ^  But  the  Bill  has  passed.  Artillery  thunders  out  the  tri- 
t  J  umph  of  political  tacticians,  and  its  echoes  die  away  in  the 
wail  of  the  bondman.  Despotism  feels  stronger,  and  crows 
'  arrogant.  It  would  punish  the  north  for  protesting,  and  ^com- 
pel  a  coward's  silence,  by  forcing  on  us,  in  the  most  odioos 
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forms,  the  fulfilment  of  these  revolting  pledges  we  gave  in 
1850.  On  the  heels  of  the  message  that  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  repealed,  come  defiant  men  to  tear  freedom  away 
from  New  York  and  Boston.  The  people  of  the  north  are 
roused.  The  free  states  quiver  with  suppressed  indignation. 
God  grant  it  may  be  something  more  than  a  spasm  of  passion, 
and  a  brief,  blind  impulse  of  anger.  May  it  take  possession  of 
the  understanding,  quicken  the  conscience,  and  revive  a  prac-  * 

tical  reverence  for  freedom. 

We  cannot  now  discuss  the  Bill.     The  pretences  set  up  for 
its  justification  arc  transparent  as  glass,  and  thinner  than  gos-. 
samer.     The  plea  that  it  is  only  opposing  an  unwarrantable 
congressional  interference,   and   asserting  the  legislative  su- 
premacy of  the  people,  is  as  weak  as  wicked.     That  it  will 
be  earnestly   urged   and   greedily  swallowed,  there   is  little 
doubt ;  for  it  will  be  a  grateful  salvo  to  wounded  consciences, 
and   an  acceptable  pretence   for  still  following  party  dicta- 
tion.    The  allegation  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  re- 
pealed by  the  acts  of  1850,  formally  or  virtually,  is  a  fabrica- 
tion whose  ingenuity  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  astounding,  bare- 
faced falsehood  which  it   involves.     The  insinuation  that  the 
South  were  needlessly  irritated  by  the  prohibition,  and  that  its 
removal  will  do  nothing  toward  extending  Slavery  there,  is  to 
charge  the  Slave  Power  with  childish  folly,  and  to  state  a  con-   ^»,     ^  • 
tradiction.     The  immediate  and  abundant  emigration  of  north-    /'    "  ^/ 
em  freemen  to  Kansas  can  alone  save  that  territory  from  the  ^^*^ 
grasp  of  despotism.  - 1^^'^  p 

The  designs  of  the  Slave  Power  are  now  made  manifest.  ^^"^^"'/J;^' 
Most  eyes  have  seemed  blind  to  them  heretofore  ;  and  the  ef- 
fort to  awaken  the  people  has  very  generally  failed.  Stealthily 
and  steadily  has  the  work  of  encroachment  gone  on  for  half  a 
century ;  until  now,  strength  has  nurtured  presumption,  and 
the  mask  is  boldly  thrown  off.  This  is  but  one  step  in  the 
path  to  permanent  political  supremacy.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  relied  on  as  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression  and 
southern  aggrandizement.  The  Gadsden  Treaty,  the  security 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  are  the  next,  but  by  no  means  the  last, 
anticipated  steps.    This  Western  Continent  is  sought  as  a 
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great  slave  Empire,  where  Freedom  shall  lie  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses, robed  in  sackcloth,  and  finding  meat  in  her  tears,  or 
walk  abroad  under  a  more  terrible  than  Austrian  surveillance. 
A  few  more  years  of  northern  supineness,  and  we  are  chained 
as  dependencies  to  the  car  of  despotism,  like  a  regal  captive 
borne  on  by  compulsion  to  witness  the  sacking  of  his  own  pal- 
ace, and  the  slaughter  of  his  own  household. 

Such  Liberty  and  such  Slavery  as  exist  among  us  can  never 
live  together  in  peace.  Compromises  will  be  only  like  the 
withes  on  the  arms  of  Samson— rsafe  only  while  the  giant  en- 
ergies sleep,  and  no  necessity  is  seen  ;  fire  the  ambition,  or 
show  the  Philistines,  and  they  snap  like  untwisted  tow.  Free- 
dom and  slavery  are  organically  and  practically  foes.  Both 
are  aggressive.  Power  and  gain,  each  growing  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  are  the  steeds  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  despotism, 
and  it  goes  forth  with  no  law  but  "  Conquering  and  to  con- 
quer." And  there  can  be  no  genuine  love  for  freedom,  but  it 
seeks  to  make  its  empire  universal.  The  love  of  liberty  which 
consents  to  the  enslavement  of  a  fellow  being, — which  can 
sing  poeans  to  freedom  while  fetters  on  the  limbs  of  another 
clank  a  chorus  or  an  accompaniment  to  the  strain,  is  both  a 
farce  and  a  mockery.  While  the  two  genuine  forces  are 
among  us,  there  must  be  war ;  truces  and  compromises  may 
delay  it  for  a  little,  or  abate  its  outward  fierceness  ;  but  quiet 
fraternity  is  forever  impossible  and  absurd.  If  the  free  spirit 
is  with  us  we  cannot  let  slavery  alone  in  the  slave  states,  no 
more  than  we  can  let  heathenism  alone  in  Hindoostan  if  the 
gospel  spirit  is  with  us  ;  and  we  are  false  to  all  its  impulses  if 
we  attempt  it.  And  while  slavery  is  tolerated  in  Carolina  or 
Florida,  the  freedom  of  New  England  is  never  safe  from  inva- 
sion, no,  not  for  an  hour.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  get- 
ting along  peaceably  with  this  whole  subject  is  not  for  the 
want  of  care  in  the  framing  of  compromises,  or  the  want  of  in- 
tention at  the  time  to  abide  by  them ;  the  hostility  is  inherent 
and  incurable. 

We  cannot,  thereforp,  share  at  all  the  confidence  expressed 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  that  both  north  and  south  will  practically 
unite  in    making    freedom    national,  and  slavery  sectional. 
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Neither  philosophy  nor  history  warrant  such  an  expectation* 
Our  anti-slavery  sentiment  must  be  more  radical.  It  must  in- 
sist on  freedom  for  all.  It  can  never  be  content  that  despot- 
ism shall  bear  rule  over  half  the  confederacy.  It  cannot  con- 
sent to  suffer  sin  upon  our  political  brother  whom  we  meet 
day  after  day  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  with  the  fire  of  freedom 
burning  warmly  at  the  heart.  It  cannot  pass  by  the  bondman 
without  feeling  indignant  at  the  tyranny,  and  stirred  to  effort 
for  his  deliverance.  It  can  never  honestly  promise  to  avoid  all 
interference  with  slavery  where  it  is  pronounced  rightful  by  a 
fiction  of  law.  Genuine  freedom  must  struggle  to 'diffuse  it- 
self as  the  air  rushes  to  fill  a  vacuum  ;  and  self-constraint  and 
suicidal  violence  can  only  prevent  it. 

Let  this  be  the  open,  as  it  has  always  been  the  real,  issue ; 
— Death  to  slavery,  by  all  proper  methods,  and  in  the  shortest 
period !  In  this  spirit  should  the  field  be  entered.  Nothing 
less  than  this  is  duty  or  safety.  There  is  no  propriety  in  at- 
tempting to  regulate  or  restrict  a  great  moral  evil  or  social 
cancer.  Complete  extinction  is  the  only  satisfactory  result  or 
promising  issue.  Strike  at  the  root ;  for,  while  that  is  vigor- 
ous, the  branches  must  stretch  beyond  the  original  enclosure. 
Raze  the  citadel ;  for  from  thence  comes  forth  every  detach- 
ment that  extends  the  outposts.  Remembering  those  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them,  we  can  never  be  content  to  leave  a  relic 
of  that  flagrant  injustice.  Let  the  war  be  carried  into  Africa. 
Carthago  delendum  est. 

We  urge  no  civil  crusade ;  we  rather  deprecate  it.  TJsinjg; 
all  the  Federal  power  against  it  which  has  been  bent  so  long 
into  its  service,  would  rapidly  undermine  it.  Shaping  our 
Borlbern  politics  in  the  mould  of  freedom,' the  legal  guaranties, 
on  which  it  has  chiefly  depended,  would  be  gone.  Planting 
itself  decisively  on  the  ground  of  universal  freedom,  both  polit- 
ically and  ecclesiastically,  the  north  would  bring  on  a  speedy 
crisis,  whose  final  issue  appears  highly  hopelbl.  There  is 
power  enough  among  us  to  succeed  yet.  In  such  a  conflict 
weak  spirits  would  grow  strong,  and  allies  spring  up  from  un- 
expected quarters.  Heavy  hearts  would  throb  anew,  and 
stupefied  consciences  spring  to  the  moral  contest.    Janus- 
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faced  politicians  and  equivocal  ecclesiastics  would  be  an  ex- 
tinct race.  Each  man  would  drop  his  mask,  and  each  devil 
assume  his  proper  shape.  The  moraliiy  of  slavery  would  be 
no  more^  blinked  or  pushed  aside.  Righteousness  would  hasten 
from  every  quarter  to  attack  the  evil.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  would  fight  against  it;  and  if  it  did  not  speedily  die, 
it  would  be  outlawed  by  all  good  men,  and  held  up  as  a  loath- 
some thing,  to  be  driven  into  exile  and  buried  out  of  sight. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  occupied  this  position  for  5'ears,  and 
are  not  disappointed  at  these  new  aggressions^-except,  per- 
haps, that  they  have  come  sooner  than  they  were  expected. 
We  do  not  forget  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emancipation, 
nor  the  extenuating  circumstances  surrounding  many  holders 
of  slaves.  We  will  endeavor  to  be  just,  and  remember  like- 
wise the  law  of  charity.  But  with  the  help  of  lieaven,  and  in 
spite  of  senatorial  philippics — as  puerile  as  they  are  passionate 
— we  will  consent  to  no  compromise  which  seals  our  lips  on 
the  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  be  satisfied  with  no  relation  of  the 
north  to  it  except  that  of  pall-bearer  at  its  funeral,  or  of  sex- 
ton at  its  grave. 


IX.— CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 

THEOLOGfT. 

The  Coubcb:  A  Series  of  Discourses.    By  Rot.  Sjl Tester  Jadd»  Pastor  of  Christ's 
Church,  Augusta,  Maine.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  and  CompMij. 

Mr.  Judd,  we  believe,  was  a  mm  of  reputed  eccentricity,  and  was  under- 
•tood  to  hold  sentiments  with  which  all  his  Unitarian  brethren  did  not  folly 
sympathise.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  doctrines  of  the  volume 
before  us  we  cannot  say,  but  our  impression  is  that  it  contains  some  of  his 
most  peculiar  sentiments.  At  all  events,  the  book  is  to  be  estimated  upon 
its  own  merits,  without  any  other  extraneous  endorsement  than  that  which 
grows  out  of  the  very  fragile  ccclcaiastical,  and  possibly  the  somewhat  more 
potent  social  ligaments,  which  connect  the  rery  '^  liberal "  sympathies  of 
Unitarian  societies  and  clergymen. 

The  author  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability — earnest,  sprightly,  and  ap- 
parently ambitious  of  originality,  though  the  reader  half  suspects  that  he  did 
not  discriminate  between  it  and  singularity,  between  fame  and  notoriety 
Tlicre  ia  a  sharp  activity  that  fixes  upon  a  point  with  a  good  deal  of  fbtce. 
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though  it  oficn  lacks  clearness  of  discrimination  and  breadth  of  comprehen- 
Bion.  Depth  and  breadth  of  thought  are  comparatively  seldom  combined, 
bat  Mr.  Judd  does  not  abound  in  either.  One  continually  feels  in  reading 
him  tbat  the  bottom  of  the  matter  has  hardly  been  touched,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  few  of  its  collateral  relations  and  limitations  have  been  con- 
sidered. For  instance.  He  affirms  **tliat  duty  devolves  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  ;"  as  if  ability  were  the  essential  ground  of  obligation, 
instead  of  being  simply  the  measure  of  duty.  It  may  tell  how  much  I  ought 
to  do,  but  no  moral  philosopher  has  yet  dreamed  that  it  answers  the  ofl  pro- 
pounded question,  ichj/  any  given  thing  ought  to  be  done.  Still  more  glaring 
is  his  omission  of  the  necissary  limiiatious.  One  may  obviously  have  the 
ability  to  do  a  certain  act,  which  may  even  be  good  in  itself,  but  may  still 
be  actually  forbidden  to  perform  it,  through  an  obligation  to  perform  a  higher 
service  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  energies.  So,  too,  he  insists 
that  "  unprofessors  "  arc  under  oblicration  to  perform  rclig-ious  duties  as  well 
as  "professors" — singularly  enough  forgetting  that  tlie  moment  they  confes- 
sedly enter  upon  such  performance  they  become  professors. 

The  main  design  of  the  book  seems  to  be,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  devel- 
op the  author's  idea  of  the  church ;  but  it  is,  afler  all,  only  a  somewhat  affil- 
iated series  of  sermons,  more  or  less  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and 
posthumously  published.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  he  contemplated 
such  a  publication  of  them  at  all,  tho'jgh  he  did  plan  a  somewhat  similar 
work,  the  larger  portion  of  which  was,  however,  to  be  written  by  othenr. 
These  facts  account  for  and  palliate  the  lack  of  unity  and  precision  which 
characterise  tlie  work.  And  yet  these  defects  attach  themselves  not  merely 
to  the  book  as  a  whole,  but  nearly  alike  to  each  individual  part  of  it.  There 
is  a  manifest  confusion  of  ideas — the  subtle  fallacy  of  using  the  same  word 
to  express  wholly  or  partially  different  ideas.  **  The  church  "  is  sometimes 
used  as  significant  of  Unitarians  only — **  we,  the  Unitarian  body,  are  The 
Church."  At  other  times  it  is  used  as  embracing  all  the  real  children  of 
God,  of  every  Christian  sect  and  country.  At  another  time  it  is  used  to 
designate  the  religionists  of  any  and  every  country — pagan  and  popish,  as 
well  as  Christian. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  characteristics,  the  author  does  not  devel- 
op any  grand  comprehensive  idea  of  the  church,  but  only  some  individual 
peculiarities,  which  in  his  estimation  should  mark  it ;  and  which,  perhaps, 
may  have  assumed  such  a  prominence  in  his  conception  uf  the  matter,  as 
well  nigh  to  exclude  everytliing  else.  Underneath  the  whole — and  by  far  the 
most  general  characteristic  of  the  book,  if  not  of  the  sentiments  of  its  author 
— is  an  entire  repudiation  of  the  peculiar  inward  experiences  which  distin- 
guished New  England  Puritanism.  With  him,  conversion  is  the  simple 
turning  away  from  one  thing  to  another ;  and  hence  conversion  to  God  is 
marked  by  no  super-human  agency,  more  than  is  conversion  to  tlie  devil. 
Honce  his  earnest  appeal,  already  alluded  to,  that  un professors  should  per- 
form Christian  duties.  He  would  not  turn  his  eye  inward  for  a  moment,  to 
sec  what  is  going  on  tliere,  but  would  only  look  outward  to  discover  what  is 
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t5  is  teK  21  tan  &BCboc.    T^a  »*r*  irtil.  'v^-*  r  snt  iJat  **  oat  of  the 

liimiiacs  ^  ti*t  iisiTL  iiat  snizi  f5»?x£*!:i.*  T^  =seriar  life  moit  be 
K^^sLZOrbi  >i>-ri  I'ji  ^x-ir^.c  stiritiL  ▼"!_  ;•?  c_*:l:  izii  4"^f«-  Tae  vaten  of 
&  i'.ZAT  i-czTniz.  =CT  ffpLTilz  iiif  r^LL-^z.  iztr  *Tf,  ":—  ni  EcTer  be  gratefal 
ti  :2i»  lur.*.  Si  zi.ii.  -m-JL  zty.  tnlj  r^  zc  z.-.  ti»  wix^ts  cf  ii*  ciriae  life,  da- 
tl  rr  h'jcx  =#€3-2*  ti-i.:  firLDi  1./*  iis  fnt  f:eK  m  ^:cr=»?3u  ia  die  sooL 

*•  AH  wjis  IT*  siec:*i>=»  cv  lii:  i:»ij  :c  ^:.  ir>.  Cikr^aS  caier  God  is  the 
be^v  *^  «:i  1j  '--^  "  per  «;  =i=cii'=rs  cc  li*  ciiirc^"  ihacgii  we  are  not 
tcCi  wiie^:,€T  IT  -  :1s  crrirz':.'  :f  :--=re  zir^-j:  — -i*?  Ur^nan  »>Jt''  or  the 
cicrci  zz^^^r^C — ic  s:/:i-er.'':^r  els*.  TIj*  £££zi"i:L^  li^-werer,  woold  seem 
to  eiclade  all  'jzi  wz.zu — u  h-?  ^If^-riisre  eirr^sses  i: — ^"i*  accept  Christ  as 
the  Sod  o:  Gc^d,  ill  :«rl:€T€:3  ii;  CirirL*  B:::  sell  *J:e  most  {?r3mineiit  and 
chancteriitir  *cr.r.-;iier.:  cf  :le  boj£  ii  ilu  ti^s  ii^fi^is  of  cliarch  members 
ire  alic>9  ^J  Tinse  of  bini  al:n€,  zie— b^rs  ,if  lie  cl::rch,  and  of  ccnrse  are 
to  be  bftposei,  and  piriaie  cf  ii.e  en — :^~.rn.  Thes^  idsss,  we  believe, 
were,  at  .eajEt  to  aoae  eitei::,  carriei  : -t  in  'jie  ch^rcii  cr  society  to  which  he 
preached,  is  Au^nsii,  3Ie.  His  arg^inien:  ::rr  what  he  cilis  the  *•  birth-rela- 
tioD  ^  to  lie  chorch,  aod,  vhc-3  embodied,  **  Lhe  biit.vrght  chorch,"  is  dnwn 
not  fxom  the  Bible,  bst  from  a  s::ppo£cd  asilzgr  between  the  charch,  and  the 
iamilj,  and  state.  Aa,  h*  argue*,  tie  cJuli  beronws  a  member  of  the  fam- 
iij,  or  the  stiie,  bj  vinne  of  blr.h,  so  iJEe-arise  c:>e3  he  of  the  chorch. 

In  relarl  .<n  to  thia,  we  have  onlj  cow  to  saj  that  it  at  once  depresses  the 
church  to  a  merelj  human  institsuon.  Pctiin  ^  it  thus  on  a  parallel  with  the 
state,  eats  oat  ail  its  divine  vitality,  and  leaves  it  to  ^row  up  oat  of  poor,  de-  • 
praved  humanity — like  the  state,  and  of  course,  to  produce  no  better  re- 
Bults — instead  of  a  divine  power  to  overcome  and  subdue  that  depraved  hu- 
man nature,  and  raise  it  to  a  place  far  above,  and  running  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  of  its  own  nature,  state  and  working.  Starting  thus 
with  a  fundamentally  erroneoos  estimate  of  the  character  and  object  of  the 
church,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Bible  is  not  appealed  to  as  a  central  au- 
thority, and  is  virtually  shunned  as  if  its  poinls  of  conneciion  with  the  theory 
were  only  those  of  conflict,  and  not  of  support.  Such  we  think  to  be  clearly 
the  case  ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

TsESAUBL'S  of  Engl  if  h  word^,  so  elauified  and  arranged  as  to  facilitote  the  expresion 
of  ideas,  and  assist  in  literary  composition.  Bj  Peter  Mark  Roget,  late  Sccretaiy  of 
the  Koyal  Societj,  Author  of  the  Bridgewatcr  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  etc.  Rcriscd  and  edited,  with  a  list  of  foreign  words  defined  in  English, 
and  other  additions.  By  Bamas  Sear?,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Edn- 
cation.     Boston  :  Qoold  A  Lincoln.     18o4.     1  Vol.,  12mo.,  pp.  465. 

The  long  title  above  quoted  gives  no  promise  that  is  unfulfilled  in  the 
volume.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  few  writers,  however  eminent  in 
philology  or  lexicography,  can  well  afford  to  do  without.  Who  has  not 
been  puzzled  now  and  then  to  find  a  word,  nearly  or  quite  synonymous  in 
signification  with  one  already  used,  that  repetition  might  be  avoided,  and  a 
tasteful  variety  secured,  and  craved  a  richness  of  expression  which  his  mea- 
gre language  would  not  yield  ?  If  there  be  any  such  as  are  ptrftct  masUn 
cfoxprcBBlon,  this  book  c^n  be  dispeoeed  with ;  but  to  most  it  will  come  as 
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•a  highly  grateful  bestowment.  In  fulness  and  arrangement,  it  leaves  little 
room  apparently  for  improvement.  It  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  cannot 
be  well  or  long  spared  from  our  study  table. 

Mt  Schools  akd  Sc(joolha6tebs  :    Or  the  Story  of  mj  Edncation.    By  Hngh  Miller, 
^aathor  of '<  The  Old  Ked  Sandstone,"  «« Footprints  of  the  Creator,"  etc.    Boston: 
Gould  A  Lineoln,  1854.    pp.  537,  12mo. 

The  Two  Records  :  The  Mosaic  and  the  Geological.  A  Leotnre  delivered  before  tho 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  Exeter  Uall,  London.  Bj  Hugh  Miller,  au- 
thor, eto.    Boston  :    Goold  &  Lincoln,  1854.    46  pp.,  16mo. 

Mr.  Miller's  career  is  a  remarkable  one ;  and  his  various  productions  bear 
with  them  the  stamp  of  no  common  genius.  His  previous  works  have  given 
him  an  honorable  place  among  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  awakened  a 
strong  desire  to  know  more  of  the  author's  history.  A  brief  biographical 
sketch  was  prefixed  to  his  "  Footprints  of  tho  Creator,"  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  but 
it  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity.  There  was  a  strong 
desire  to  behold  the  outward  and  inward  processes  by  which  he  rose  up  to 
power.  These  Mr.  Miller  has  revealed  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  a 
wonderful  story  of  self  education,  surprising  us  both  in  the  progress  and  the 
results.  To  a  thoughtful  man  it  has  absorbing  interest ;  it  is  fruitful  in  in- 
spiring impulses,  and  abounds  with  profound  views  of  educational  policy. 
It  will  be  less  powerful  than  the  author  desired,  in  rousing  the  heroism  and 
self-devotion  of  young  men,  simply  because  it  is  so  profound,  and  indicates 
such  superior  power.  The  mastery  of  its  richest  lessons  will  cost  more  ef- 
fort than  most  minds  will  bestow ;  and  the  inherent  vigor  of  the  exemplar 
will  make  him  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  prodigy  to  be  admired,  than  a  type 
to  be  incarnated.  Every  way,  Mr,  Miller  is  a  remarkable  and  exceptional 
man  in  point  of  fact,  to  study  whom,  in  this  book,  is  a  high  privilege. 

The  "Lecture  "  on  "  The  two  Records,"  is  another  attempt  to  settle  the 
principles  on  which  the  testimony  of  Geology  and  the  record  in  Genesis  re- 
specting the  creation,  are  to  be  harmonized.  Mr.  Miller  makes  the  '*days  ^ 
of  Moses  to  be  long  Geological  epoclis.  The  argument  is  plain,  calm,  tem- 
perate, able  and  serious — well  worthy  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  its 
source  and  its  character. 

The  Plubality  op  World?.    With  an  Introduction,  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D. 
Boston  :    Gould  &  Lincoln,  1854.     1  Vol.,  12mo.    pp.  307. 

This  anonymous  volume — understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  British  schol- 
ar— will  make  its  mark,  both  on  account  of  its  novel,  bold,  radical  position, 
on  a  point  of  scientific  and  religious  importance,  and  the  large  ability  and  va- 
ried scholarship  which  are  brought  to  the  task.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  doc- 
trine that  other  worlds  are  inhabited  by  moral  and  responsible  beings,  more 
or  less  similar  to  ourselves.  The  book  must  be  widely  read,  as  it  richly  de- 
serves to  be.  We  omit  any  criticism  upon  the  argument  at  this  time,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  present  a  discussion  upon  it  in  the  body  of  the 
Quarterly  hereafter. 

KoAH  and  His  Times  :  Embracing  the  consideration  of  various  inquiries  relative  to  the 
antediluTian  and  earlier  post-diluvian  periods,  with  discussions  of  several  of  tho 
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leading  qaestlons  of  tho  pretcnt  day.    Bj  the  Rev.  J.  Monjon  Obnctcftdy  M.  A. 

Boston  :    Gould  &  Lincoln,  18.j3.     1  Vol.,  I'imo.     pp.  413. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  scriptural  account  of  the  Deluge  from  the 
objections  urged  against  it  on  religious  and  scientific  grounds,  to  reproduce 
those  earlier  periods  of  history  in  a  living  form,  to  establish  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  death  penalty  in  civil  government,  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race,  etc.  A  great  variety  of  involved  and  collateral  questions  are  dis- 
cussed with  interest  and  ability. 

Memorials  or  Early  CnRifiTiANixY.    By  James  O.  Miall,  author  of  "  Footsteps  of  onr 
Forefathers."    Boston  :    Gould  <fc  Lincoln,  1853.     1  Vol.,  Timo.     pp.  309. 

Mr.  Miall  has  done  a  high  and  needed  service  in  making  the  principal 
items  of  early  ecclesiastical  history  now  available  to  us,  accessible  to  com- 
mon readers.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  alleged  teaching  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  state  of  the  early  church,  have  been  employed  by  learned  men  who 
were  competent  to  speak  on  such  topics,  but  quite  as  often  by  tyros  who 
could  thus  retreat  behind  the  supposed  ignorance  of  the  antagonist  This 
book  spreads  abroad  the  light  which  has  burned  dimly  in  monasteries,  and 
flickered  in  old  libraries,  whose  doors  were  bolted  against  the  public.  New 
aids  are  here  offered  to  the  critical  intellect,  and  added  supports  given  to 
Christian  faith.  It  is  a  department  of  study  which  can  be  neglected  only  to 
our  injury. 

The  Evidexceb  of  CnRiSTiAirrrT;  as  exhibited  in  tho  writings  of  its  apologists  down  to 
Augustine.  Huldean  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  Bolton  :  Professor  in  Gonrille  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Boston  :  Gould  A  Lincoln,  1854.  1  Vol.,  12  mo.  pp. 
302. 

Prof.  Bolton  has  added  another  valuable  contribution  to  our  religious  liter- 
ature, which  is  bridging  the  chasm  between  us  and  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.  The  patient  scholarship  which  finds  its  highest  illustrations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  provoking,  in  various  ways,  tho  spirit  of  research  be- 
yond the  waters,  and  the  valuable  results  which  have  been  gathered  up  there, 
as  well  as  tho  interest  felt  by  each  religious  party  to  investigate  for  itself,  all 
combine  to  bring  forward  the  treasures  of  religious  antiquity.  This  vol- 
ume is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Critical,  Expository,  Controver- 
sial and  Philosophical  writings  of  the  numerous  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
They  show  sometimes  aridity  of  thought,  extravagance  of  zeal,  and  great 
want  of  dialectical  skill ;  they  reveal  the  influence  of  old  and  worthless  theo- 
ries, and  exliibit  the  defective  philosophy,  according  to  which  they  sought  in 
vain  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  systematic  form.  But  they  throw  much  light 
on  the  character  of  the  surrounding  paganism,  explain  the  origin  of  many 
features  of  the  subsequent  religious  life  of  Europe,  and  indicate  how  impreg- 
nable are  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  With  all  their  weaknesses  and  er- 
rors, there  are  men  shown  here,  to  venerate  whom  the  heart  needs  no  outward 
prompting.  **  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  who  strangled  fiercer  ser- 
pents than  Hercules. 

GriDO  AND  Junrs  :  or  Sin  and  tho  Propitiator,  Exhibited  in  tho  true  consecration  of 
the  Sceptic.    By  Frederick  Aug.  D.  Tholuck,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
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Unirenity  of  Hallo.  Translated  from  the  Gorman.  By  Jonathan  Edwards  Ryland; 
with  an  introductory  Preface,  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln, 1854.     ICmo.,  pp.  238. 

This  is  a  practical  religious  treatise,  where  discussion  and  experience  are 
stranc^  on  a  thread  of  nirrative,  intended  as  a  guide  to  a  skeptical  spirit,  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  may  attain  to  the  assurance  of  faith  and  the  life  of  Chris- 
tian love.  It  shows  great  profundity  of  thought,  and  a  strong  and  keen  spir- 
itual consciousness.  It  has  done  a  liigh  work  in  operating  against  the  ration- 
alism of  Germany,  and  it  will  have  a  mission  not  less  important  here  in 
giving  rcahty  and  distinctness  to  the  vital  necessities  of  the  soul,  and  show- 
ing the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  demands  of  human  nature.  Every 
page  exhibits  the  eminent  scholar,  and  the  warm-hearied  Christian. 

A  Lamp  to  the  Path:  or  the  Bible  in  the  Heart,  the  Home,  and  the  Market-place. 
By  the  Rey.  AY.  K.  Tweedio,  I).  D.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1854.  ICmo.,  pp. 
245. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  apply  Christian  duty  and  reveal  the  Christian  lite  in 
lome  of  the  specific  spheres,  where  it  is  in  danger  of  having  but  a  very  im- 
perfect development.    It  is  plain,  fervid  and  impressive. 

The  Christiax  World  Uxm asked.  By  John  Berridqe,  A.  M.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  By  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1854.  1  Vol., 
ICmo.    pp.  183. 

If  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  book  were  to  be  indicated  by  a  foreign 
term,  it  might  be,  animus,  vim,  or  esprit :  in  plain  English,  we  should  say  it 
18  blunt,  downright  earnestness.  The  author  would  shake  the  careless,  easy 
worldling  till  he  aroused,  and  flagellate  the  self-complacent  moralist,  or  nom- 
inal Christian ,  till  he  betook  himself  to  orthodox  repentance  and  reformation. 
We  commend  it  especially  to  the  men  who  are  wont  to  read  soporific  essays 
on  virtue  from  their  Sunday  pulpits.  VVe  would  not  have  the  style  accurate- 
ly copied,  but  a  tincture  of  it  would  often  be  of  ser\'ice.  From  some  extreme 
views  we  dissent,  but  it  will  help  and  inspire  searching  of  heart,  and  aid  the 
growth  of  an  enduring  and  rugged  piety,  even  if  it  be  lacking  in  graces. 
Here  are  a  few  sentences,  as  specimens  of  the  style. 

"  Faith  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  sliceth  off  the  wanton  ears  of  an  An- 
tinomian,  and  the  saucy  hopes  of  a  legalist."  "  Some  would  purchase  heav- 
enly mansions  with  such  scraps  of  alii>s  us  would  not  buy  an  earthly  toy — 
the  insolence  of  human  pride  which  would  dream  of  merit,  is  enough  to  make 
a  devil  blush."  "  Merit  is  the  fuz-ball,  which  sproutcth  from  a  dungliill,  with 
a  powdered  cap ;  and  only  garnisheth  the  crest  of  sinners  who  are  daily  doing 
what  they  ought  not,  or  leaving  undone  what  they  ought  to  do."  "  A  black- 
amour  painted  white,  is  but  a  blackamoor  still ;  an  emblem  of  a  decent 
modem  Christian."  **  You  had  better  pray  for  repentance,  than  try  to 
squeeze  it  from  a  millstone  ;  and  such  is  every  heart  by  nature."  **  Nature 
lost  her  legs  in  paradise,  and  has  not  found  them  since  ;  nor  has  she  any 
will  to  come  to  Jesus  ....  Moses  is  obliged  to  flog  her  tightly,  and  make 
her  heart  ache,  before  she  will  cast  a  weeping  look  on  Jesus.  Once  she 
doated  on  this  Jewish  lawgiver, — was  fairly  wedded  to  hira, — and  soaght  to 
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please  him  by  her  toorhf  and  he  seemed  a  kindly  husband ;  bat  now  he 
grows  so  fierce  a  tyrant,  there  is  no  bearing  of  him.  When  she  takes  a 
wrong  step,  his  nioulh  is  always  full  of  cursing ;  and  his  resentments  are  ao 
implacable  no  weeping  will  appease  him,  nor  promise  of  amendment." 

The  Keligions  of  the  Woblo  asd  their  Reultion s  to  CuBisTiAairr.  By  Frederick 
Dcnison  Maurice,  31.  A.  From  the  third  revised  London  Edition*  Boston:  Gould 
&  Lincoln,  1854.     1  Vol.,  IGmo.     pp.  2G2. 

This  is  a  magnificent  tlieme,  worthy  of  the  highest  Christian  learning, 
philosophy,  and  talent.  Mr.  Maurice  has  made  a  good  beginning,  as  has  Dr. 
Turnbull,  in  his  "  Christ  in  History ;  '*  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  au- 
thor is  learned  and  philosophic,  but  he  is  not  always  clear ;  and  when  he  is, 
he  docs  not  always  carry  the  reader's  convictions  along  with  him.  We  wel- 
come these  works ;  but  chiefly  as  the  promise  of  some  yet  better  tilings  ta 
come. 

Histort  of  the  Pbotertant  Church  iir  Hungart,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Refoima- 
lion  to  1850;  with  special  reference  to  Tran>yh'ania.  Translated  by  Rct.  J.  Craig, 
J>.  1).,  Hamburg.  With  an  Introduction  By  J.  11.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.  D.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co.  New  York:  James  C.  Derby.  1854.  1  Vol.,  12mo. 
pp.  559. 

The  civil  revolutions  in  Hungary  which  enlisted  so  general  and  deep  an 
interest,  and  the  wonderful  career  of  her  great  exile,  have  prepared  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  the  present  volume,  and  will  aid  in  its  circulation.     It  has,  how- 
ever,  an  intrinsic  interest  and  value  which  commend  it  to  religious  men,  and, 
at  the  present  time  especially,  to  pure  minded  statesmen.    It  lifts  up  a  note 
of  solemn  warning  against  intolerance  in  the  state,  and   despotism   in  the 
temple  ;  and  at  the  same  time  awakens  sympathy  and  affection  for  that  faith 
which  sings  pa)ans  from  caves,  and  stirs  the  mountain  air  with  firm  and   fer- 
vid Bupplication.     As  the  American   Revolution   finds   its   explanation  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  so  tlie  high  heroism  of  Hungary  ceases   to   be  a  mystery 
when  the  religious  inspiration,  coming  down  through  centuries  of  suffering, 
is  laid  open  to  the  eye.     The  hearty  endorsement  given  to  the  book,  as  re- 
liable in  its  statements,  by  D^Aubigne,  will  promote  its  circulation,  and  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader. 

A  Defxnce  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  By  ita  author;  being  a  rejoinder  to  Profos^r 
Newman's  "Reply."  Al.-»o,  the  "  Kcply  "  to  "  The  Eclipse  cf  l^ith,"  By  Francia 
AVilliam  Newman ;  Together  with  his  chapter  on  "  The  Moral  Perfection  of  Je.*u«t." 
Reprinted  from  the  third  edition  of  "  Phases  of  Faith."  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  Jb 
Co.,  1854.     1  Vol.,  12mo.     pp.  283. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faitli  is  not  by  any  means  a  forgotten  book  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  at  present  to  pass  beyond  recollection.  It  has,  it  seems,  elicited 
a  reply  from  Prof.  Newman,  who  deemed  himself  particularly  attacked  in  it, 
and  here,  atler  Mr.  Newman's  reply,  and.a  chapter  setting  forth  some  of  Mr. 
Newman's  theological  opinions,  is  the  author's  defensive  rejoinder.  Prof. 
Newman's  Reply  is  in  bad  taste,  bad  style, — sometimes  indicates  a  nettled 
spirit,  and  accomplishes  nothing  of  its  object.  The  Chapter  on  tJic  moral 
porfoction  of  Jesus,  quoted  from  Mr.  Newman's  work,  it  is  painful  to  read. 
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It  is  a  weak  attempt  at  special  pleading ;  the  crooked  movement  of  a  partisan 
who  most  Bostain  a  cause,  and  denoting  no  very  strong  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  It  is  an  attack  on  the  Savior,  wanting  both  the  ability  and 
the  manliness  to  make  it  a  respectable  infidel  treatise. 

Mr.  Rogers'  Defence  reveals  close  criticism,  logical  strength,  and  great 
controversial  skill.  Its  tone  is  drgnificd,  but  oflen  severe  ;  he  successfully 
repels  his  assailant,  but  he  stints  him  terribly  with  sarcasm ;  he  shows  the 
courtesy  of  debate,  but  evidently  feels  a  sort  of  contempt  for  his  antagonist; 
he  discovers  a  genuine  zeal  for  the  truth,  but  is  not  wholly  free  from  person- 
al acrimony :  the  book  is  an  arsenal  of  forces  with  which  to  fight  skepticism, 
but  it  adds  very  little  to  the  testimony  which  presses  the  gospel  to  the  bosom 
of  our  faith.  It  is  able  and  valuable  ;  Prof.  Newman^s  Skepticism  is  riddled 
to  shreds,  and  himself  pelted  to  the  earth ;  but  we  regret  the  necessity  of 
any  religious  confiict  into  which  personal  feeling  enters  so  freely.  But  in 
this  case  Mr.  Newman  chose  his  weapons,  and  he  must  not  complain  at  being 
hacked  and  mangled  with  a  sharp  broad-sword. 

fcs  Russo-TuRKisn  Campaigxs  ov  1828  and  1829,  with  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Ea^t.  By  Colonel  Chcsney,  R.A.,  D.C,L.,  F.R.S.,  with  an  Appendix  and 
Maps.  Redfield:  XaswauSt.,  New  York.  1834.     1  Vol.  12  mo.  pp.  360. 

This  is  a  valuable  book,  throwing  more  light  on  the  Eastern  Question  than 
any  work  we  have  seen.  The  resources,  policy,  and  relations  of  the  Sultan 
and  Czar  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  are  here  clearly  revealed  ;  and  the  ba* 
sis  presented  for  an  intelligent  view  of  the  present  contest,  in  its  remote  and 
immediate  causes,  its  spirit^  and  its  results.    Its  issue  at  the  present  time  is 

highly  opportune. 

Bcsponsx  IX  Asf  EKicA :  An  inquiry  into  the  nature,  results,  and  legal  basis  of  the  Slave- 
holding  System  in  the  United  states.  By  Richard  Hildrcth.  Boston:  J.  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.    Cleveland:  Jewett,  Proctor  &  Worthington,  etc.,  1854.     1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  307, 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  times,  written  by  a  strong,  earnest  man  who  hates 
despotism  and  makes  his  reader  hate  it ;  who  loves  liberty,  and  compels  us 
to  be  sad  over  her  wounds.  We  wish  the  whole  north  would  read  it.  We 
shall  probably  have  occasion  to  deal  with  it  more  prominently  hereafler. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

We  rcsumo  again  our  list  of  the  contents  and  his  Times;  Notices  of  Now  Publica- 

of  the  leading  original  Quarterlies.     We  tiona.     Andover,  $4  per  annum, 
doubt  if  a  better  index  of  the  literary  and 

religious  developments  of  the  time  could  Princeton  Review,  April. — Modem  Ex- 
be  given.  At  a  glance,  it  tells  us  what  the  planations  of  the  Doctrine  of  Inability;  Is 
world,  in  these  respects,  is  thinking  about,  the  Church  of  Rome  Idolatrous;  Ebrard 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April.— Historical  Go-  on  the  Apocalypse;  Method  of  Church  His- 
ography  and  Ethnology;  God's  Positive  tory;  The  Revolution  in  China,  (deeply  in- 
Moral  Government  over  Moral  Agents,  ad-  teresting) ;  Pearson  on  Infidelity;  The 
ditionalto  that  which  is  merely  Natural ;  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterian  Oi^ 
The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testa-  ders;  Short  Notices.  Philadelphia,  $3  per 
ment,  and  the  Reasons  for  their  Exclusion  year. 

from  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  (a  capital  ar-  ^  .    .      „     .        .     ..      ^    ^    ,     ^. 

tide) ;  The  Relation  of  David's  Family  to  Christian  Review,  ApnI.— Dr.  Wayland's 

that  of   the   Messiah;   Excursion  to  the  Rochester  Diacourse;    The    Testimony  of 

Lakes  east  of  Damascus;  The  Nature  and  Origen  Respecting  the  Baptism  of  Children; 

Influence  of  the  Historio  Spirit;   Chaaocr  Xhomw  Do  Quincy;  I  know  that  my  B<c- 
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deemcr  lireth;  Ptfk's  Memoir  and  Writ- 
ings of  B.  B.  EilwardU;  Banyan's  Writinga; 
Pearson  on  Infidelity;  Christ  in  History; 
Hieard'a  lliiitory  of  the  Crusades;  Noticed 
of  New  Publiciitioci ;  Literary  IntelUijunoe. 

Metho<li3t  Quarterly  Ueview,  April. — 
The  Conflict  of  A^^es;  Revival  of  the  Black 
Art."*:  ^itfnce  and  ilevclation;  Tbe  Point 
of  Power;  The  Prohibit<*ry  Liquor  Law;  A 
Theodicy;  The  Ground  and  Method  of  llu- 
man  Knowledge;  r^hort  Reviews  and  Xoti- 
€es  of  liooks.     New  York,  j52. 

Christian  Examiner,  May. — The  Popular 
Use  of  the  Rible ;  The  Valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon; Miss  Mu.rtincau*s  Compcnd  of  Com- 
te's  Positive  Phil-.'Sophy;  To  a  l^ca^l  Tree, 
with  a  Vine  trained  over  it;  The  Hebrew 
Prophets;  M.  Oraudprierro  on  American 
Unitarian  ism;  Judd's  Discourses  on  the 
Church;  Not«i  to  Article  on  **  An  Orthodoi 
View  of  the  T^-'mptatioii  of  Chri-t;''  \oti- 
ces  of  Recent  Publications;  luteliigcnee. 
Boston,  $4  per  aomum,  Isi-ucd  every  other 
month. 

Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  April. 
— Christ's  Second  Coming;  lu'^uiry  into 
tbo  Moaning  of  Matthew  21:  14 ;  Boecher^s 
Conflict  of  A;;e.s;  Infidelity,  its  Aspects, 
Causes  and  Agencies;  The  Priest  and  the 
Ilugenot;  Ilidtury  of  the  Apustolic  Church; 
Jjiterary  and  Critical  Notices.  New  York, 
^  per  annum. 

New  Englander,  May. — Christ  as  Re- 
veaieir  of  God;  Ministerial  Biography; 
l^rydon,  Prior,  and  Swift;  Typology;  The 
Nebraska  Bill  and  its  Results;  Prof.  .SchaflPs 
Church  J iistory;  Politics  and  the  Pulpit; 
Churches  and  Purs<jnages;  Morality  of  t\i& 
Nebraska  Bill;  Literary  Notices.  New 
Haven,  $3. 

North  American  Review,  April. — Daniel 
Do  Foe;  Life  of  William  Pinckney ;  Litera- 
ry Impostures— : Alexander  Dumas;  Eliot's 
History  of  Uborty;  The  Sea;  The  liattle 
of  the  Commentators — Restoration  of  the 
Toxt  of  Shakcsp-.are;  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Croswell;  Italy;  Russia  and  tho  Porto; 
Critical  Notices.     Boston,  $5. 

^  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  April. — Tho 
Gaines  Case ;  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Gov- 
crnment;  Generation — Reproduction;  The 
Roman  Law;  Hist-^rical  and  Social  Sketch 
of  Craven  County;  Mr.  Everett  and  the 
Cuban  Question;  Common  S*  hooln  iu  South 
Cjvrolina;  Tract  on  Government;  Material 
Progress  of  the  United  States;  Critical 
Notices.     Charleston,  $5. 

KF  ^Vejhad^expoclcd  to  insert  a  portrait  of  one  of  our  well  known  min- 
isters in  the  prcdcnt  number  ;  but  circumstauces  beyond  our  control,  and 
entirely  independent  of  pecuniary  conflidcralions,  have  prevented  ua  from 


New  York  Qnarterlj,  April. — Our  .N»» 
tional  Post  Office;  Tho  Politics  of  Russia ; 
The  English  Fniversitics;  Popular  Amas»> 
ments;  The  Qnarterly  Con9er\-»tive  in  Pol- 
itics; Grote's  Greece;  Priests — their  vari- 
ous Onlcrs;  'Origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Triba- 
nals;  Cimtomporary  Literature  of  the  lAst 
three  months.     New  York,  $3. 

We  would  call  si>ecial  attention  to  Leon- 
ard Scott  and  Company's  Reprints  of  the 
English  Quartelies.  [See  advertisement  in 
the  last  number.]  liy  this  means  these  in- 
valuable works  are  odered  to  American 
rea<lers  cheaper  than  to  their  English  sub- 
scribers. The  contents  of  tho  lajt-  num- 
bers follow. 

Edinburgh  Review,  April. — Mormonism, 
[a  fine  article] ;  John  Locke — his  character 
and  Philosophy;  History  of  French  Pro- 
testant Reiugees;  Memoirs  of  Moore;  Na- 
tional Gallery  lte(>ort;  Recent  Italian  Au- 
tobiographies; The  Judges  im  Codification; 
Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United  King- 
dom; Note  to  -Vrt.  V. 

■  Londo:i  Quarterly,  April. — Stcme;  Lord 
Holland's  MiMuoirs  of  tho  Whig  Party; 
Tho  Russian  Empire ;  Criminal  Law  Digest; 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain;  The 
New  Reform  Bill;  Not«  to  No.  C  L  XXX; 
Note  to  No.  C  L  XXXVllI. 

Westminster,    April. Results  of   tbo 

[English]  Census  of  1S5I;  Manners  and 
Fashion;  Archbishop  Whately  on  Christi- 
anity; Criminal  L'.'gislation  and  Prison 
Discipliuo:  Lord  Cam)>bell  as  a  writer  of 
History;  Schamyl,  the  Prophet-Warrior  of 
the  Caucasus;  Thomas  De  Quincy  and  bis 
Works;  The  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe; 
Contemporary  Literature. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  (Monthly,)  May. 
— Tho  Oxford  Reform  Bill  ;  Ancient  and 
Modern  Fortresses  ;  Firmilian — A  Trage- 
dy :  Tho  Quiet  Heart — Part  the  Last ; 
Marathon  ;  Loudon  to  Prussia  ;  National 
Life  of  China ;  Release ;  Too  lAte  ;  Pro- 
gress and  Policy  of  Russia  in  Central 
^Vsia ;  Death  of  Professor  AVilson. 

North  British  Review,  May. — Of  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds;  British  and  Continen- 
tal Characteristics;  The  Union  with  Eng- 
land and  Scottish  Nationality;  Christian 
Evidences  and  History ;  The  Art  of  Educa- 
tion; Ruskin  and  Architecture;  Professor 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Lloyd  in  Scandinavia;  Au- 
gusto  Compto  and  I'ositivism. 
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Art.  L— CHRISTIANITY:  OUR  HELP  AND  HOPE. 

[The  followiDg  was  originally  prepared  and  delivered  as  a  sermon,  which 
will  account  for  its  form  and  style.] 

The  great  problem  presenting  itself  to  every  sincere 
and  thoughtful  man,  may  be  thus  stated  : — Given  :  A  race  of 
beings  selfish  and  sinful  by  tendency  and  habit,  acting  for 
thousands  of  years.  Required :  The  available  moral  force 
requisite  to  redeem  .and  purify  it. 

Over  this  problem,  ingenuity,  benevolence  and  conscious  ne* 
cessity  have  toiled  long  and  earnestly,  without  reaping  any 
satisfactory  or  very  valuable  results.  They  have  constantly 
varied  the  process,  but  missed  the  solution. 

Yet,  excepting  a  few  disappointed  hypochondriacs,  no  man 
gives  up  his  hope,  or  ceases  his  effort.  Recognizing  the 
world's  evils,  and  conscious  of  his  own  defects,  each  sufferer 
assumes  the  functions  of  the  physician,  and  prescribes  for  the 
maladies  of  his  race.  In  the  presence  of  a  thousand  failures, 
and  encountering  the  suspicion  which  a  thousand  cheats  have 
confirmed,  still  he  offers  his  nostrums  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence, while  the  gulled  invalids  crowd  about  him,  evermore 
crying,  *  Give,  give.' 

There  is  meaning  in  this  aspect  of  the  world.    It  tells  us 

that  men  arc  out  of  their  sphere,  and  that  there  is  no  peace 

for  them  in  the  false  position — that  to  struggle  for  deliverance 

is  an  undying  instinct,  and  that  the  hope  of  success  survives 

disappointment.     This  deep-seated  belief  that  the  \<to\AR\SL  \^ 
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to  be  solved,  is  prophetic  ;  this  ceaseless  struggling  of  desire 
and  effort  proclaims  the  existence  of  a  goal.  The  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  redemption  is  intuitive  ;  the  hope  in  its  ac- 
tual coming  is  as  a  promise  of  God  repeated  forever  by  spir- 
itual lips  within  us.  To  this  result  the  prayer  and  eflbrt  of  ail 
good  men  are  tending,  and  vice  groans  bitterly  because  the 
boon  is  so  far  away. 

If,  then,  help  is  to  come  to  the  race,  from  what  source  shall 
it  emanate  ?  Will  it  be  a  force  springing  up  among  the  suffer- 
ers, or  a  minister  of  power  coming  from  abroad?  Are  the  lost 
to  work  out  salvation  for  themselves,  or  expect  a  deliverance 
from  afar  ?  The  text  furnishes  a  reply.  The  Grst  passage 
declares  the  futility  of  all  merely  human  expedients  ;  the  sec- 
ond shows  the  means  and  method  of  the  divine  work.  Peter 
shuts  us  in  a  prison,  whose  bars  our  weak  arms  cannot  break 
or  tear  down  ;  Paul  shows  a  heavenly  messenger,  at  whose 
touch  the  ponderous  gates  swing  back,  and  we  leap  to  the  vig-- 
orous  life  of  freedom. 

Let  us,  following  the  method  of  the  text,  look  a  few  mo- 
ments at  some  of  the  chief  natural  forces  at  work  in  societyt 
which  are  often  confided  in  as  sources  of  hope  and  help ;  mea- 
sure their  moral  power,  and  study  their  bearing  on  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  There  is, 
I.  Self-Interest. 

In  its  behalf  it  is  said, 

Firstf  That  an  effort  to  purify  others,  guards  ourselves  most 
securely  against  their  vices.  We  render  all  our  interests  the 
more  secure  in  proportion  as  we  teach  justice  and  integrity  to 
others.  A  child,  reckless  and  maddened,  may  imperil  a  city; 
discipline  such  hearts  till  their  passions  are  quieted,  and  the 
feeblest  citizen  walks  at  midnight  without  harm  or  fear  through 
a  multitude  of  brawny  men.  Self-interest,  therefore,  will 
prompt  the  giving  of  time  and  effort  and  money  to  the  work  of 
purifying  those  from  whose  vices  it  has  every  thing  fear ;  for 
their  integrity  is  its  only  securilj^.     It  is  said, 

Secondly,  That  this  effort  for  their  welfare  will  attach  them 

to  us  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  sympathy,  make  them  our  fast 

practical  friends,  wbo  viWV  d\x^\i^  lend  us  their  aid,  and  be- 
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come  fjur  benefactors  when,  perchance,  they  hold  the  resour- 
ces and  we  are  the  dependants.     It  is  added, 

Thv'dly,  That,  as  our  social  state  has  so  much  to  do  with 
our  gratification  and  welfare,  to  improve  that  social  state  by 
promoting  the  virtue  of  those  about  us,  is  to  make  the  most 
effectual,  abundant  and  secure  provision  for  ourselves.  Few 
men  will  consent  to  make  a  home  in  the  midst  of  a  vicious 
neighborhood,  and  have  only  the  companionship  of  those  who 
live  by  preying  on  the  rights  of  others  ;  while  purely  worldly 
men,  for  the  sake  of  a  promised  social  harmony  and  fellowship, 
have  often  cheerfully  put  the  hard  earnings  of  years  into  the 
treasury  of  a  Fourierite  community. 

In  all  these  forms,  it  is  said,  self-interest  is  prompted  to  toil 
for  the  moral  purification  of  the  vicious  ;  that  the  reasons  for 
such  toil  are  strong,  conclusive,  and  constantly  pressing;  that 
these  considerations  must  in  time  become  influential  and  con- 
trolling ;  that  thus  the  better  and  more  favored  in  society  will 
become  benefactors  to  the  weak,  lifting  up  the  depressed  and 
elevating  themselves  in  the  same  effort ;  and  that  in  this  way 
the  world  will  ascend  to  redemption. 

This  is  specious  and  plausible,  but  is  it  trustworthy  ?  To 
the  whole  argument  I  rej)ly, 

1.  Admitting  the  justness  of  the  reasoning,  Self-interest  is 
not  wise  enough  to  originate  that  view,  or  feel  its  full  force 
when  presented. 

It  is  the  nature  of  self-interest  to  be  short  sighted.  It  is  not 
wont  to  seek  gratification  in  the  fields  of  philanthropy.  The 
toils  of  benevolence  are  distasteful  to  it.  Its  plans  are  not  thus 
broad,  and  its  chosen  moans  are  not  wont  to  be  thus  highly 
rational.  Self-interest,  because  it  is  self-interest,  is  strongly 
averse  to  moral  considerations — to  turn  philanthropist  would 
be  to  abandon  its  own  character.  The  steady  aim  at  self-ag- 
grandizement, and  the  continual  effort  to  purify  others,  are  in- 
compatible. The  very  argument  stated  above  in  behalf  of  self- 
interest  was  suggested — was  first  contstructed  and  taught — ^by 
genuine  benevolence.  It  is  real  philanthropy  alone  that  learns 
how  beneficient  toil  brings  back  its  own  reward.  Go  and  pre- 
sent that  argument  to  a  thoroughly  selfish  man— ouc  ^bo  IIn^.^^ 
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and  labors  only  for  himself — and  see  how  much  confidence 
you  can  awaken  in  it,  and  with  how  much  readiness  he  will 
spring  to  the  work  of  moral  reform.  Bring  the  'poor  outcasts 
up  to  his  door,  whose  restless  eyes  flash  with  passion,  and 
whose  faces  are  all  written  over  with  the  inscriptions  of  crime, 
and  observe  with  how  much  readiness  he  hastens  to  feed,  and 
clothe,  and  instruct  them  in  duty.  Show  him  the  wretch  who 
only  last  night  entered  his  store  and  robbed  his  till  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  who  threatens  now  to  burn  his  dwelling ; 
then  tell  him  that,  if  he  will  convert  the  oflfender,  his  property 
will  be  safer,  and  his  prosperity  receive  a  new  guarantee,  and 
see  if  his  selfish  arms  will  open,  and  his  selfish  heart  throb 
with  anxiety  for  his  redemption.  No !  He  will  only  knit 
his  brows  with  vengeance,  as  he  looks  on  his  assailant,  and 
he  will  bid  you  stop  your  mocking  speech.  The  language  of 
philanthropy  falls  on  the  ear  of  self-interest  like  the  dialect  of 
a  barbarian. 

2.  But  suppose  the  reasoning  could  be  apprehended,  and  its 
lorce  felt,  there  is  still  another  difliculty.  The  motive  is  alto- 
gether  too  weak.  It  is  no  slight  task  to  redeem  a  sensual  soul, 
and  turn  the  energies  of  life  into  a  new  and  virtuous  channel 
The  tax  which  such  a  service  lays  upon  the  patience,  the  for- 
bearance, the  charity  and  the  faith  of  the  toiler,  is  very  large. 
The  work  is  not  done  by  a  single  wish,  or  purpose,  or  effort. 
The  vicious  characters  which  breathe  a  pestilence  and  prey 
on  society,  are  not  made  white  and  clean  by  one  ablution,  or 
transformed  into  models  of  virtue  by  one  attempt  to  exorcise 
the  evil  spirit.  The  sea  of  their  boiling  passions  is  not  calmed 
forever  by  one  cry  of  "Peace,  Be  still !"  Your  words  of 
sympathy  may  be  answered  by  the  sneer  of  suspicion,  your 
offer  of  help  be  met  by  a  threatening  scowl  or  a  menacing 
gesture,  your  highest  sacrifices  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  used 
for  your  calumniation,  your  miracles  of  love  may  awaken  the 
charge  of  being  leagued  with  Beelzebub,  and  for  the  generous 
offer  to  lay  down  your  life  for  them,  you  may  be  rewarded  by 
a  crown  of  mockery  and  a  malefactor's  cross.  Surely  that  is 
not  impossible — nay,  not  wholly  improbable.  This  is  only  an 
outline  of  His  history,  who  was  the  wisest  and  divinest  of  all 
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philanthropists ;  and  he  has  said,  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
Jiat  he  be  as  his  master."  Do  you  say  that  the  Master  has 
conquered  ?  that  eighteen  centuries  of  triumph  have  walked 
over  the  path  of  his  thirty  years'  humiliation?  I  know  it;  but 
will  yowr  zeal  and  patience  and  faith  and  self  devotion — inspired 
as  they  are  to  be  only  by  self-interest — will  they  hold  out  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  of  humiliation  and  contempt  ?  Nay,  great 
as  Jesus  was,  in  sagacity,  and  power,  and  prophetic  insight,  do 
you  believe  he  would  have  possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  if 
self-aggrandizement  had  been  his  only  impulse  ?  It  is  the 
yearning  heart  that  weeps  over  doomed  Jerusalem,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  god-like  capacities  and  measureless  worth  of  the 
souls  for  which  he  toiled — it  is  this,  and  only  this,  that  ex- 
plains his  endurance,  and  brings  him  off  with  the  victory. 

Where  has  self  interest  turned  moral  deserts  into  blossoming 
gardens  of  virtue  ?  Where  are  the  possessed  ones,  whom  it 
has  rescued  from  the  "  Legion"  of  adversaries,  and  presented 
"  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds  ?  "  It  has  not  been  wanting 
in  opportunities  ;  it  has  heard  an  hundred  times  the  argument 
for  eflbrt ;  but  where  are  the  trophies  ?  "  The  Five  Points  " 
have  stood  a  quarter  of  a  century,  staring  the  capital  and  the 
fashion  of  New  York  boldly  in  the  face.  Self-interest  has  had 
its  pockets  rifled,  and  its  possessions  turned  to  ashes  an  hun- 
dred times  by  the  hands  there  trained  early  to  violence  and 
crime  ;  but  did  it  ever  go  on  a  mission  into  the  midst  of  the 
filth  and  peril,  with  no  object  but  one  of  moral  redemption  ? 
Alas!  you  know  the  answer.  Self-interest  has  been  there  ;  but 
it  was  only  to  curse  the  wretched  denizens,  and  fan  into  high- 
er fierceness  the  flame  of  their  ruinous  passions.  It  is  self-in- 
terest that  packs  those  hovels  and  garrets  and  cellars  with 
living  loathsomeness,  that  extorts  money  which  can  only  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  woman's  virtue,  and  the  barter  of  child- 
hood's innocence,  and  that  fights  the  Christian  zeal  which  at 
last  risks  every  thing  for  their  rescue.  It  is  not  the  Broadway 
merchant,  whose  ledger  is  his  Bible,  that  sets  about  that  task 
of  renovation  ;  he  only  shakes  his  head  incredulously  when  the 
"  Ladies'  Mission  "  takes  a  seat  im  the  **  Old  Brewery,'*  and 
brands  the  heroic  work  of  Mr.  Pease  as  downright  folby   3Md^ 
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him  not  harshly  ;  he  sees  from  his  own  low  stand-point ;  and 
it  would  he  downright  folly  for  self-interest  to  undertake  such  a 
work.  It  meets  no  promise  of  gain  in  such  a  sphere  that  Mrill 
warrant  the  effort. 

3.  But  supposing  self-interest  cotdd  both  feel  the  claim,  and 
exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  keep  itself  diligently  at 
work;  there  is  a  third  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  its  success,  more 
formidable  still.  It  is  found  in  the  character  of  the  agency 
which  employs  itself  in  the  work.  It  is  selfishness  that  prompts 
and  sustains  the  effort.  Self-aggrandizement  is  the  end,  and, 
being  such,  it  must  give  form  and  color  to  all  the  ef&rt  put 
forth  to  compass  it.  There  is  no  genuine  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  depressed  ones ;  they  are  sought  to  be  elevated  only 
that  they  may  be  used  as  stepping  stones,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  toiler  may  climb  to  a  loftier  position.  Their  virtue  is 
thought  of  only  as  so  much  material,  out  of  which  some  gain 
may  be  wrought  for  himself.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
laborer  goes  forth  to  his  work. 

Now  it  is  just  that  selfish  spirit  that  constitutes  the  curse  of 
humanity,  and  explains  all  the  debasement  of  character  of 
wliich  the  race  struggles  to  rid  itself.  Sin  consists  in  selfish- 
ness ;  its  removal  will  be  effected  only  when  love  shall  take 
the  seat  of  empire.  Self-interest  has  been  schooling  the 
world  for  sixty  centuries,  and  its  success  has  been  the  meas- 
ure of  human  guilt  and  wo.  The  wider  the  range  you  give 
to  human  selfishness,  the  more  hopelessly  j^ou  bind  the  race  in 
fetters.  The  more  calculating  you  make  it,  the  greater  is  its 
power,  and  the  less  conscience  is  connected  with  its  rule. 
Only  as  you  eradicate  selfishness,  and  enthrone  piety  and  phi- 
lanthropy and  justice,  have  you  done  anything  lor  human  im- 
provement. Men's  vices  may  be  transposed,  but  they  are 
vices  still ;  they  may  be  gilded  so  that  they  shall  be  less  hid- 
eous to  the  superficial  eye,  but  the  corruption  festers  beneath 
the  surface,  as  the  putridity  lay  within  the  garnished  sepul- 
chres of  the  prophets.  Remove  the  disease  by  prescribing  the 
very  thing  which  created  it  ?  I  tell  you  this  Homeopathic 
principle  will  never  apply  to  the  heart,  whatever  may  be  its 
ndatioD  to  the  stomach.    It  is  trusting  to  Satan  to  cast  out 
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Satan  ;  sending  a  traitor  to  teach  loyalty  ;  employing  an  am- 
bitious chieftain  to  negociatc  a  peace ;  commissioning  Judas 
Iscariot  as  an  apostle  of  self-devotion.  No !  That  will  never 
do.  And  the  poor  sick  world  looks  up  sadly  and  repeats^ 
^^ftevcr  /"     We  must  do  better  than  that. 

Let  us  look  at  another  force.     This  is, 

II. — The  discipline  of  Expedience  and  Example. 

Here  is  the  plea  in  its  behalf : — 

Suffering,  or  punishment,  is  less  penal  than  instructive  and 
reformatory.  Wrong  doing  has  always  sad  consequences, 
grevious  to  bear;  while  right  doing  gives  a  heritage  of  bless- 
ing. In  process  of  time  men  will  learn  that  sin  only  curses, 
and  hence  be  deterred  from  its  commission.  The  ruin  wrought 
upon  others  will  prove  a  beacon  which  time  will  cause  them 
to  heed.  They  will  learn  that  justice  and  joy,  purity  and 
peace,  are  in  wedlock,  to  be  divorced  by  no  human  alchemy  ; 
and  so  they  will  practice  the  duties  that  they  may  gather  up 
the  rewards.  And  thus,  gradually,  will  the  race  be  disciplin- 
ed to  righteousness  in  its  work,  and  rest  in  the  quietness  of 
its  own  virtuous  self-satisfaction. 

To  this  it  must  be  repUed, 

1.  The  experience  comes  after  the  sin  ;  we  are  not  told  of 
oar  danger  till  we  are  in  its  jaws  and  they  are  fiercely  closing 
upon  us ;  we  are  acted  on  by  the  wrong  tendency  before  being 
aware  that  it  is  wrong.  The  instruction  may  come,  but  not, 
perhaps,  till  we  are  cursed  by  the  false  step  beyond  the  hope 
of  recovery. 

A  child  may  burn  its  hand,  and  so  be  taught  that  coals  are 
perilous  playthings ;  but  in  the  experience  which  teaches  that 
fact,  he  may  be  maimed  for  life.  And  the  soul  may  be  scorch- 
ed as  well  as  the  body  thus. 

We  may  put  ourselves  into  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  hi* 
severe  exactions  may  apprise  us  of  his  character  ;  but  before 
we  have  learned  our  position,  we  may  be  prostrate  under  loads 
of  chains  that  leave  us  helpless.  And  the  spirit  may  thus  lie 
at  the  fix>tstool  of  Satan,  as  well  as  the  body  at  the  feet  of 
Simon  Legree. 

Sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  always  executed  «^g«^- 
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ily,  and  so  crime  may  become  such  a  habit  while  we  are 
pocketing  its  temporary  advantages,  that,  when  judgment 
overtakes  us,  fines  and  prison  walls  fail  to  cure ;  or  a  halter 
is  about  our  neck  before  obstinacy'  gives  way  to  penitence. 
So  the  spiritual  iniquities  may  be  sweet  in  the  eating,  and 
when  they  suddenly  turn  to  bitterness  in  the  belly,  the  impe- 
rir;u3  moral  appetite  may  still  clamor  (or  the  accustomed  indul- 
gence ;  or  the  itnpartial  Judge  may  stand  at  the  door  all  ready 
with  his  sentence. 

The  warning  was  needed  over  the  doorway  ;  but  it  came 
only  when  the  poor  soul  was  being  borne  headlong  to  ruin,  and 
at  a  |)oint  where  few  exercise  the  decision  which  stops  them, 
or  the  heroism  which  brings  them  back. 

2.  Each  flatters  himself  that,  however  others  fall,  he  shall 
escape.  Men  are  self-confident,  and  the  weak  not  less  so 
than  the  stronger.  They  attribute  some  .imbecility  to  those 
who  fall,  whose  absence  guarantees  them  a  firmer  standing. 
The  peril  is  less  operative  than  the  pride  and  the  curiosity. 
"  Don't  go  to  the  theater,"  besought  a  mother  of  her  daughter, 
and  sustained  the  appeal  with  her  tears.  **  Why  not,  moth- 
er V"  '*  Because,  my  dear,  it  is  a  perilous  exposure  of  one's 
virtuous  principles.  I  have  been  there,  and  seen  and  felt  the 
dangers."  ^^JVclly  1  shall  be  careful;  but  I  unnt  to  go  and  see 
them  tno^  That  brief  colloquy  reveals  the  whole  philosophy 
on  this  subject.  So  little  heeded  is  the  warning  of  example. 
Each  coninieuds  the  lesson  to  others,  but  denies  that  it  is  need- 
ful for  himself.  Every  drinker  of  champagne  resolves  not  to 
be  a  drunkard ;  and  though  nine-tenths  fall,  each  successor 
trusts  his  purpose  none  the  less. 

3.  Another  defect  in  this  force  is,  that  there  is  no  model  ex- 
perience and  example  which  can  show  the  goal  and  attract  to 
it.  Our  own  experience  is  full  of  dissatisfaction  and  selt-re- 
proach ;  and  the  examples  of  life  about  us  are  impressive 
chiefly  by  their  defects.  (1  am  speaking  of  life  where  o?i/y 
these  natural  forces  are  at  work.)  Or  if  it  be  insisted  that 
some  philosophical  Socrates  reveals  such  an  example,  the 
masses  pronounce  it  impracticable  for  tliemselves,  declaring 

1^       that  even  the  theory  of  life  on  which  it  rests  is  above  their 
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comprehension.  As  a  result,  it  wants  power  over  them ;  and 
because  it  wants  power  over  them,  tlie  philosopher  himself  lo- 
ses his  faith  in  it,  becomes  disheartened,  and  is  likely  to  sink 
to  the  popular  level.  Why  should  he  walk  among  the  clouds 
and  starve  forgotten,  when  his  fellows  ivill  not  look  up  at  his 
call,  except  in  derision  ?  He  will  go  down  among  them,  and 
learn  to  check  his  ambition. 

No!  the  true  experience  and  the  moulding  example  are 
wanting.  We  feel  wrong ;  but  do  not  reach  the  right.  We 
meet  much  to  condemn;  but  we  want  something  to  reverence 
and  imitate.  Education  has  its  positive  as  well  as  its  nega- 
tive side.  Prohibition  is  not  more  important  than  precept. 
Disciplint)  means  to  plant  and  train  virtues,  as  well  as  eradi- 
cate vices.  Our  teachers  must  develop  as  well  as  repress. 
We  want  something  more  than  fiends  to  frighten  us  from 
paths  we  ought  not  to  enter ;  there  is  need  of  blessed  angels 
to  beckon  us  up  the  celestial  highways.  We  want  not  only 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  caricature  of  a  man ;  a  complete 
specimen  of  our  species  needs  to  be  ever  before  our  eyes,  to 
teach  us  our  capacities,  to  show  the  culture  we  require,  to  win 
us  to  the  work  of  copying. 

4.  Such  discipline  will  corrupt  ten-fold  more  than  it  cures. 
The  Spartans  were  mistaken  when  they  made  some  condemn- 
ed criminal  drunk,  and  sent  him  staggering  through  the  streets 
as  a  warning  to  their  youth — I  say  they  were  mistaken  when 
they  supposed  the  vicious  example  was  corrective.  It  was 
the  public  sentiment  of  Sparta  which  greeted  the  sot  with  the 
hiss  of  derision,  tnat  taught  temperance  and  sobriety.  Let 
the  gravest  and  most  renowned  men  of  that  citj'  have  made 
themselves  just  as  drunk,  when  they  marched  up  to  their  civil 
assemblies  or  their  temples  of  religion,  and  every  Spartan  lad 
would  have  begged  for  a  sip  from  his  sire's  mug  of  alcohol. 
Is  an  experience  of  sin  and  an  example  of  vice  to  teach  vir- 
tue to  the  race?  and  the  more  bitter  the  experience  and  the 
more  corrupt  the  example,  the  more  rapidly  and  successfully 
will  the  needful  work  of  discipline  goon?  Is  this  so?  Then 
Bibles  should  give  place  to  the  "Age  of  Reason,"  and  the 
outrages  of  violence  are  better  than  the  restraints  of  'w\\o\ftr 
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aoiae  law  :  iLen  Nnpoleon  i?  to  he  preferred  to  Howard,  and 
a  carnival  ci  Paris  is  Ciore  valjable  tbau  a  Sabbath  of  New 
Eii^lai.d  :  iLcn  vou  5!ji>u;J  sc:.d  vour  sons  to  a  NewJYork 
GamMla:^  HlII  ;o  form  ibcir  characicrs,  and  vour  dauffhters 
to  a  brotlicl  to  learn  ihc  wonh  of  virtue  ;  then  a  philanthropist 
is  an  cnciDV  of  his  race,  and  an  assassin  a  harbinger  of  the 
millenium  ;  then — 

But  I  forbear.  Aficr  six  thousand  years  of  experience  to 
50  litile  moral  profit,  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  the  race  a  long 
lime  to  wash  itself  clean  in  the  cess-pools  of  its  own  corrup- 
tion. Let  those  trust  this  force  who  can.  It  speaks  no  cheer- 
ing promise  in  my  ear. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  next  of  these  natural  forces.     This  is 

in.   Civil  Goverxmext. 

May  wc  not  trust  this  ?  Is  not  this  the  functionary  which 
takes  human  nature  under  its  charge,  and  which  will  effectu- 
ally school  it  to  virtue  ?  I  cannot  trust  it,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Civil  government  is  only  a  human  product — an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  men  for  (ipphjing  their  possessed  power. 
I  am  not  touching,  now,  the  question  whether  government  is  of 
divine  origin  and  appointment.  \Vc  should  not  probably  dif- 
fer on  that  point.  I  am  simply  saying  that  onl}'  human  forces 
are  employed  in  the  administration  of  government ;  and,  hence, 
the  power  represented  or  exercised  hy  government  can  never 
be  greater  than  the  combined  jx)wer  of  the  men  who  are  allied 
with  it.  Government  is  not  power, — it  is  not  the  fountain  of 
power;  it  is  only  the  instrument  employed  by  men  for  the  bet- 
ter application  of  their  power  ;  for  theocracies  are  past. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  defect  may  not  be  in  the  instru- 
ment, but  in  these  who  use  it ;  and  that  is  just  where  the  de- 
fect lies  in  this  case.  Men  want  the  moral  power  which  can 
secure  their  redemption  ;  that  is  just  the  lack  ;  there  is  too  lit- 
tle moral  influence  in  society — this  is  the  radical  evil  under 
"which  we  are  suffering.  They  have  too  little  force  for  the  re- 
sult ;  and  so,  no  matter  how  they  may  perfect  the  means  of 
using  their  force,  the  means  will  reveal  no  more  than  they  pos- 
sess.   If  a  ten  feet  faW  oi  vraxet  ^\IL  not  drive  a  given  amount 
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of  machinery,  it  is  useless  to  seek  the  result  by  building  a  bet- 
ter dam.  If  a  horse  can  draw  but  a  ton,  it  is  folly  to  hope  he 
will  walk  off' with  a  ton  and  a  half  by  giving  him  a  pair  of 
new  traces.  And  society,  too  feeble  to  rise  to  redemption, 
will  not  accomplish  it  by  strugghng  through  the  avenue  of 
government.     But, 

2.  In  the  operation  of  government,  a  great  deal  of  the  force 
applied  to  it  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  friction ;  so  that 
government  reveals  always  less  than  the  whole  moral  force 
behind  it.  Government  is  thus  like  an  engine,  in  which  a  sub- 
traction must  be  made  from  the  force  acting  on  the  piston, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  friction,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  avail- 
able power  for  an  extrinsic  result.  The  force  of  a  nation  in 
war  will  be  ascertained,  after  deducting  from  its  whole  army, 
men  enough  to  preserve  domestic  quiet.  The  actual  moral 
force  of  a  government  must,  lor  this  reason,  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  moral  force  of  a  people  who  employ  it.  And  to  sup- 
pose that  the  governmenl — their  own  instrument — is  to  avail 
in  redeeming  them,  is  like  supposing  a  man  able  to  Uft  himself 
by  the  ends  of  a  chain,  when  to  hft  the  chain  itself  required 
the  exertion  of  one  third  of  his  force.     And, 

3.  Government  expresses  and  employs  only  the  average  mor- 
al virtue  and  force  of  the  community,  if  it  be  popular ;  only  the 
moral  virtue  and  force  of  the  autocrat,  if  it  be  imperial.  In 
the  formation  of  all  popular  governments  there  is  a  compro- 
mise, either  express  or  implied.  The  most  vicious  will  not 
consent  to  have  legislation  expressive  of  as  high  morality  as 
the  most  virtuous  exercise  and  desire,  and  vice  versa.  The 
result  is,  both  make  a  concession,  and  form  a  government 
which  is  morally  below  the  purest,  and  above  the  vilest.  The 
best  men  are  defective  enough  ;  they  feel  that  the  race  must 
rise  far  above  themselves  to  find  redemption  ;  but,  in  point  of 
morality,  the  governmental  standard  is  tar  beneath  them,  £md 
so  it  will,  nay,  must^  always  be.  Does  that  look  as  though  this 
force  were  to  turn  the  world  speedily  into  an  Eden? — As  to 
an  absolute  monarchy,  little  need  be  siiid.  The  holding  of 
such  power  is  itself  a  vice  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  al- 
most certainly  corrupt  the  purest  of  men  to  excrcUo  ils  o\  \!lS\.^ 
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exercise  could  be  necessary,  that  would  imply  a  debasement 
in  the  people  which  always  suggests  barbarism.  In  1854,  the 
best  specimen  of  autocracy  we  can  exliibit,  is  .Nicholas  the 
Czar  and  vassal  Russia. 

Moreover,  the  testimony  of  history  seems  to  be  that  govern- 
ments are  purest  at  their  fountain ;  that  they  grow  into  instru- 
ments of  oppression  as  they  rise  in  power.  A  steady  moral 
'progress  upward  is  a  feature  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
civil  government  has  revealed.  If  Great  Britain  be  cited  as 
an  example,  I  have  only  to  reply  that,  even  there,  government 
has  ascended  chiefly  over  the  steps  of  revolution ;  and,  more- 
over, to  Christianity  may  be  traced  every  new  moral  and  hu- 
mane element  that  has  consolidated  into  English  law.  From 
the  first,  even  until  now,  that  great  power  has  resisted  pro- 
gress, until  the  rising  wave  of  Christian  feeling  has  thrown 
down  the  barrier.  Exclude  all  supernatural  forces — and  it  is 
on  the  sup|X)sition  that  they  are  excluded  that  I  am  proceed- 
ing— and  I  do  not  know  of  one  government  but  has  degene- 
rated, until  many  of  them  have  perished  out  of  sight,  and  the 
rest  walk  by,  a  sad  procession,  to  the  sepulchre  they  cannot 
escape. 

Nor  is  even  that  the  whole  truth.  In  spite  of  the  highest 
helps  to  moral  progress,  many  governments  have  had  only  a 
downward  path.  Not  in  ancient  times  only,  but  amid  our 
boastful  era ;  not  far  away  in  the  wilderness,  but  nearer  than 
we  love  to  own  the  fact.  We  call  our  confederacy  a  model, 
and  challenge  competition.  But  have  the  old  patriotic  fires 
retained  their  brightness  ?  Are  we  worthy  of  our  ancestry  ? 
Could  we  carry  forward  another  Revolution  with  so  little  of 
selfishness  and  so  much  of  heroic  martyrdom  ?  Could  we 
build  another  Faneuil  Hall,  or  consecrate  another  Bunker 
Hill  ?  Nay,  do  we  keep  from  pollution  the  legacies  of  the 
last  century^  ?  We  began  with  Washington  ;  but  do  his  suc- 
cessors wear  his  mantle  ?  We  started  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  in  eighty  years  we  have  reached  the 
Fugitive  Act,  Nebraska  Bill,  and  the  tragedy  of  Anthony 
Burns  !  And  is  it  to  such  hands  you  would  commit  the  hopes 
and  interests  of  our  race*)    Ix  \^  ^%  Oaough  a  mother  shoukl 
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give  her  sobbing  child  into  the  brazen  arms  of  Moloch,  to  be 
hugged  to  his  red-hot  bosom  ! 

There  is  yet  one  other  force  to  be  inspected.  This,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  is,  % 

IV.     The  Progressive  Destiny  of  Mind. 

Progress  is  said  to  be  the  law  of  the  universe.  Gradual 
development  is  the  process  obtaining  every  where.  The 
germ,  the  stalk,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit — these  are  the  steps 
by  which  life  climbs  to  perfection.  So  man  is  gradually  as- 
cending. He  begins  in  ignorance  and  necessity,  comes  slow- 
ly up  through  barbarism ;  practice  makes  his  hand  cunning, 
experience  sharpens  his  intellect,  his  conscious  supremacy 
gives  him  a  royal  air,  his  ambition  to  improve  leads  to  the 
subduing  of  the  forces  about  him,  his  awaking  conscience 
shows  him  the  law  of  morality,  his  growing  religious  aspira- 
tions attach  him  to  God  ;  till,  at  last,  his  manhood  is  com- 
plete. And  here,  it  is  said,  is  the  hope,  rather  the  certainty, 
of  human  redemption. 

To  this  beautiful  and  imposing  theory,  it  is  to  be  rephed, 

1.  That  it  is  not  warranted  by  facts.  The  theory  was  not 
reached  by  careful  induction  ;  it  was  evidently  framed  by 
some  man  made  for  a  sentimental  poet,  but  who  mistook  his 
function,  and  aspired  to  be  a  philosopher.  Throw  the  influence 
of  Christianity  aside,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  people 
shown  us  by  history,  whose  path  has  been  one  of  uniform  pro- 
gress. Nay,  there  are  a  multitude  of  facts  that  look  exactly 
the  other  way.  Where  are  the  old  civihzations,  deemed  so 
glorious,  and  whose  broken  monuments  yet  remain  to  us — the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman?  Gone, 
all  gone  !  Imbecility  walks  listlessly  over  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, wondering  at  the  Pyramids,  and  timid  amid  the  ruins  of 
Thebes.  Where  Nineveh  and  Babylon  once  sat,  mistresses  of 
the  East,  the  bittern  and  the  satyr  have  their  lurking  places  ; 
and  the  few  roving,  superstitious  descendants  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Cyrus  wonder  at  the  exhumed  bas-reliefs  which 
symbolize  their  ancestral  greatness.  The  former  splendor 
of  Athens,  where  Homer  sang,  and  ApcUes  painted,  and  Aris- 
totle philosophised,  and  Demosthenes  thundered  in  \.\\^  ¥oi\i\x\^ 
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seems  like  a  fabulous  story  to  the  modern  traveler,  who  wan- 
ders among  its  ruins.  Rome,  atler  having  pulled  down  and 
set  up  as  she  would,  herself  fell  in  pieces,  and  was  buried  be- 
neath the  norlhern  avalanche.  The  great  mental  masters  of 
those  limes  and  lands,  have  given  place  to  an  effeminate  and 
sparse  posterity,  who  are  hardly  able  to  read  their  fathers' 
epitaphs.     Does  that  look  like  progressive  destiny? 

Here  is  another  fact.  The  literature  of  every  people,  whether 
traditional  or  written,  enshrines  the  history  of  an  early  golden 
age  ;  when  the  gods  talked  with  men,  and  human  nature  tower- 
ed up  under  the  discipline  until  itself  grew  divine.  Each  nation 
glorifies  its  infancy,  and  kindles  into  rapture  while  it  celebrates 
its  early  purity  and  power.  Has  that  fact  no  meaning?  Does 
it  justify  the  theory  of  perpetual  progression  ;  or  is  it  an  echo 
of  that  divine  testimony  coming  up  from  the  first  pages  of  die 
Bible,  and  repeated  all  along  the  ages — **God  created  man 
upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions  ?  "  And 
one  is  anxious  to  know,  if  the  cannibals  of  the  Fejee  islands 
have  been  progressing  steadily  for  six  thousands  of  years,  more 
or  less,  what  must  have  been  their  character  and  condition 
when  they  began  the  work  of  life  ;  and  if  in  so  long  a  lime 
they  have  only  reached  their  present  stand-point,  how  long  it 
will  require  tor  them  to  ascend  to  a  true  moral  redemption. 
Alas  tor  them,  if  that  is  the  highest  promise  we  can  give,when 
they  mournfully  ask,  **  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  " 

No  !  steady  progress  is  not  the  rule  ;  it  is  not  even  the  ex- 
ception in  human  experience,  where  revelation  has  been  wilh- 
holden.  Left  to  nature,  and  themselves,  no  people  has  made 
a  long  and  steady  march  in  the  upward  direction.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  such  people  to-day — not  one  even  that  is  advan- 
cing in  mental  culture  and  the  growth  of  the  arts.  Outside  o[ 
Christendom,  if  there  be  any  movement,  it  may  be  round  a 
circle,  it  may  be  off  in  a  tangent,  it  may  be  backward;  it  is 
not  progressive  and  ascending.  Even  intellect  is  asleep,  save 
where  the  touch  of  the  gospel  has  startled  it.  Indeed,  where 
Christianity  found  its  cradle,  climbed  to  its  cross,  broke  open 
the  door  of  its  sej)ulchre,  and  walked  royally  for  centuries,  ibe 
old  temples  are  lebuWl,  x\i^  et^^c^wt  overlooks  the  Holy  Sepul- 
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chre,  violence  lies  in  wait  beside  the  paths  trodden  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  lips  of  men  curl  at  the  name  of  Je- 
sus. I  think  there  is  no  wave  of  destiny  which  evermore 
sweeps  our  race  toward  the  gate  of  heaven.  Progress  is  nor- 
mal to  us,  without  doubt ;  but  we  are  not  in  the  normal  state. 

2.  But  suppose  it  were  true  thnt  growth  in  knowledge,  sci- 
ence, art  and  influence,  were  our  destiny.  Is  piety  always  in 
proportion  to  power  ?  Is  strength  s3^nonymous  with  goodness? 
Are  human  forces  all  virtuous  forces  ?  We  know  the  answer. 
The  most  terrible  forces  have  come  to  fight  virtue,  bearing 
freshly  written  diplomas  in  their  hands.  Intellect  and  skill 
are  power  ;  but  they  are  often  power  perverted,  pledged  whol- 
ly to  wickedness.  Does  Milton's  picture  of  Satan,  with  intel- 
lect keen  as  a  sabre  and  awful  like  the  Alps,  furnish  a  proof 
that  large  mental  attainments  are  alwaj^s  a  lever  to  hoist  the 
sensual  world  up  nearer  to  God  ?  Give  Archimedes  a  fulcrum 
and  he  will  move  the  earth.  Doubtless  he  will.  But  in  forc- 
ing it  from  its  position  he  may  crowd  it  toward  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  as  well  as  push  it  up  nearer  the  empyrean. 
Power  may  be  used  to  break  a  demon's  chains,  as  well  as 
give  vigor  to  the  sweep  of  an  angel's  wing.  It  is  better  for  a 
madman  or  an  assassin  to  be  weak  like  a  child,  rather  than 
strong  like  Samson.  We  should  not  wiUingly  put  thunder- 
bolts into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  passion.  Till  principle  find  a 
home  in  the  heart,  till  duty  is  felt  to  be  sacred,  till  love  and 
pity  dwell  with  men,  till  God  be  reverenced  in  the  earth,  the 
expansion  of  intellect  and  the  growth  of  invention  promise  us 
nothing  but  curses.  I  will  pray  that  our  poor  race  may  rest 
in  an  innocent  infancy,  rather  than  advance  to  a  reckless  ma- 
turity. Ours  had  been  a  far  better  world,  if  its  Alexanders 
and  Caesars  had  always  lain  in  th^ir  cradles,  and  been  kissed 
by  grateful  lips  to  happiness  and  dreams. — No !  there  is  no 
forced  march  of  humanity  that  termines  only  at  the  gates  of 
the  sky. 

All  these  forces  are  defective.  I  have  spoken  of  the  spe- 
cific grounds  of  their  inadequacy.  In  general  terms  they  fail ; 
because, 

1.  They  cannot  bring  the  great  facU  which  aeX  fcx^iv  oxjx 
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State  and  relations  toward  God.  We  need  to  know  our  con- 
dition. We  want  a  host  of  (juestions  answered.  Wliy  are 
we  here  ?  Wliither  do  we  tend  t  What  is  before  us?  What 
mean  our  dlscjuiet,  our  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  our  dread  of 
judgment  ?  May  we  be  ibrgiven  ?  and  how  *?  Is  there  help 
for  our  weakness  ?  rest  for  our  spirits?  an  ample  provision  for 
our  moral  necessities  ?  These  questions  call  for  replies — not 
the  replies  of  conjecture  or  credulity,  but  of  wisdom,  truth, 
authority.  Till  these  are  answered,  and  our  faith  is  satisfied, 
we  cannot  rest ;  but  are  tossed  on  treacherous  waves,  and 
trembling  before  destruction.  To  these  inquiries  none  of  these 
afore  mentioned  sources  afford  a  response.  Self-interest,  ex- 
perience, government,  progress — all  are  forced  to  be  silent,  lor 
they  have  nothing  to  reply. 

2.  They  set  up  no  definite  standard  of  life  which  satisfies 
the  heart ;  they  leave  duty  without  exposition  ;  they  reveal  no 
distinct  goal  toward  which  aspiration  and  effort  may  turn  and 
struggle.  Tiicy  leave  the  purpose  aimless,  and  set  human 
energy  to  beat  the  air. 

3.  They  want  the  moral  motive  power  requisite  to  over- 
come the  selfish  tendencies  of  the  race,  and  bend  the  spirit  in- 
to the  service  of  God,  and  dedicate  its  power  to  the  welfare  of 
men.     This  is  the  great  lack.     Motive  power  is   the  chief  de- 
fect in  every  system  of.morality.     Men  see  duty,  approve  the 
right,  confess  its  claims  ;  but  the  selfish  nature  rebels  in  prac- 
tice.    And  in  this  fierce  struggle,  others  than  Paul  have  cried 
out,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !"     The  hard  heart  needs  to 
be  melted,  the  wayward  affections  captivated    and   held  by 
righteousness.     Men,  whose  souls  are  magazines  of  passion, 
want  something  more  than  light  and  conscience ;  thej'  want  a 
holy  magnetism  to  which  the  heart  joyfully  yields  itself.     And 
that  motive  power  is  wanting  to  all  and  each  of  tliese  forces 
which  offer  their  ministrv  to  the  necdv  world.     Thev  mav  be 
strono:  for  other  tasks,  but  how  to  save  the  sinkinG:  soul  thev 
find  not. 

And  these  arc  man's  boasted  possessions,  the  sources  of  bis 
trust,  the  helpers  that  stoop  over  a  prostrate  nature.  It  is 
mockery  to  offer  suc\\  l\v?i\g;i  ^^  \Vv^%^  to  our  race.    Smitten 
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and  afflicted  as  ic  is,  what  can  they  do  for  it  f  It  may  well 
turn  away  as  did  Job  from  his  friends,  saying  vriih  a^  gesturt 
of  impatience  and  a  heart  of  disappointment,  *'  Miserable  com- 
forters are  ye  all !  "     Away  !     Leave  me  alone  to  die  ! 

And  is  our  poor  race  doomed  ?  Must  its  long  cherished 
hopes  die  slowly  and  sadly  out  ?  Is  its  future  to  be  only  a 
repetition  of  its  past  ?  Is  it  to  grope  on  wailing  vainly  for 
light ;  to  cry  out  piteously  and  listen  in  vain  for  the  footstep  of 
an  approaching  Helper  ?  Look  up  !  *'  Who  is  this  that  Com- 
eth from  Edon,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  this  that  is 
glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  bis 
strength  ?  "  Listen  to  his  reply,  "  I  that  speak  in  righteous- 
ness, mighty  to  save."  Yes  it  is  He, — "  the  Desire  of  the  na- 
tions." "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  !  "     The  Son  of  God  is  set  forth  among  us. 

How  does  Christ  meet  our  necessities  ? 

1.  He  brings  the  needed  truth.  He  tells  us  the  sad  story 
of  our  fall,  and  delineates  feature  after  feature  in  our  corrupt- 
ed characters ;  and,  as  be  proceeds,  memory  and  conscious- 
ness, reason  and  experience,  rise  up  to  proclaim  every  state- 
ment true.  With  great  clearness  and  authority  he  shows  us 
the  way  of  salvation.  Or  if  ever  our  suspicion  is  awakened* 
and  doubt  diminishes  the  force  of  his  testimony,  he  sees  the  ne- 
cessity and  hastens  to  meet  it.  Some  sightless  beggar  opens 
bis  eyes  at  his  bidding ;  leprous  men  grow  while  at  a  com- 
mand ;  Gennesaret  sleeps  at  his  fiat ;  loaves  multiply  at  bis 
touch ;  Lazarus  marches  from  the  tomb  at  his  call ;  and 
Heaven  speaks  its  approbation  in  response  to  his  prayer ;  un- 
til all  distrust  vanishes,  and  each  satisfied  soul  cries  out,  **  We 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  !  "  Henccfinlh 
the  seal  is  removed  from  the  book  of  our  destiny,  the  scales  fedl 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  long  sought  truth  streams  steadily  on 
the  inquiring  spirit.  **  Whereas  we  were  once  blind*  now  wo 
see* 

2.  He  reveals  the  model  character;  and  so  gives  defiaido*" 
ness  to  our  aims*  a  path  and  a  goal  tor  our  aspiratmi  woi 
ettaru 

The  qiiastaon,  '<Whm  i)  virtucrf"  is  aanmrod  v\Biw«i% 
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Lvk  n:  bim.     The  completeness  of  nianbood  Is  before  us,  and 
o:ir  crliicj!  evo  and  vearnina:  heart  are   satisfied.     There   he 
«:anJs,  so:;:nry  in  his  s-jperiority,  yei  pouring  out  streams  of 
sv::i;>.i:!.y  i>r  t!:e  Lowliest  and   vilest,  purer  and   deeper  than 
ever  f.nvod  fr.^ni   a   woniairs  heart.     In  him  blend   majesty 
ail  J  ger.tlenos^s  :  t!;-^  awiui  fuce  of  justice  and  the  pleading  eye 
of  lv>ve  moot  at  or.oo  tiio  gaze  ot   the   beholder.     Hoary-head- 
^vi  ai^.d  harvl-iioarted  cnJi  sees  someihinix  in  him  more  terrible 
than  in  tho  exocmionor ;  while  innoceiice,  though   timid  as  a 
ftwn,  pillows  ::s  r.ond  cor.tulor.tly  on   his  bosom.     In   his  un- 
iHMuling  intogriiy  I:o  is  tinner  than  a  c»4umn  of  granite  ;  in  his 
touching  ct^ndosconsi.^n  there  is  no  want  so  low  but  he  stoops 
withoni  etlort  t.>  its  l;?vel.     To  serve  him  would  seem  an  honor 
for  which  ani:oIs  miiilji  contend  :  but   ho  can  wasli  the  feet  of 
the  disciple  who  is  planning  his  betrayal.     He  discloses  the 
greatness  of  iu\l,  and  the  meekness  of  the  humblest  man. 
*         Anvl  his  life,  how  iliU  is  it  of  power  and   beauty  !     It  is  at 
once  hen^ic  as  a  sinc:!!!;^  martvrs  death,  and  as  beautiful  as 
a  molhor*s  ministry  aU"»ut  the  couch  of  her  moaning  babe  at 
mid  nig! It.     Nv>w  he  is  driving  a  c«)ho:  t  of  evil  spirits  into   the 
deep,  and  now  tolding  childhood  with  a  whispered    praj^er  to 
his  lH>som.     At  one  hv>ur  his  own  disciples  cr^'  out  in  terror  as 
his  awful  form  swoops  twer  the  midnight  sea,  and   at  another, 
guilt  kneels  botoro  him  to  hear  him  say,   "  Go  and   sin   no 
more."     But  1  cannot  toll  you  of  him  or  his  life.     He   is  Ira- 
manuel ;  andvhis  lite  a  prolonged  benediction.     Go  and  study 
both,  and  vou  will  £;o  no  farther  lor  a  model,  or  be  in  doubt 
about  your  appropriate  work. 

3.  He  gives  the  motive  power   which  takes  control  of  the 
wavward  heart. 

Showing  us  his  character,  he  awakens  our  reverence  and 
admiration  ;  exhibiting  his  love  for  us  in  toils  for  our  sake,  our 
hard  hearts  melt,  and  our  gratitude  leaps  forward  to  serve 
him ;  tor  his  gp»at  service  our  self-devotion  for  his  sake  lie- 
coraes  a  ruling  li)rce ;  seeing  the  value  of  his  interests,  we  ally 
oar  all  with  him  and  his;  his  wishes  are  our  chief  impulse ;  his 
expressed  will  our  highest  law ;  our  zeal  to  please  and  Iwinor 
k   Am  become  a  liviag  &te.    TVv^  bieart  has*  become  loyal,  (ot 


now  it  has  found  its  sovereign.  It  is  no  Uiore  a  mysterious 
saying,  but  a  joyful  truth  of  experience,  thai,  **  The  love  of 
Christ  constuaineth  us."  A  patriot  dying  for  his  country, 
a  daughter  sacrificing  all  that  a  mother's  last  few  days  may 
be  less  sorrowful — these  are  feeble  illustrations  of  that  motive 
[lower  with  which  Christ  impels  us,  of  that  magnetic  bond 
that  draws  and  holds  us  to  himself.  So  is  the  cord  of  selfish- 
ness snapped,  and  the  soul  has  gained  redemplion. 

4.  This  work  accomphshed  in  and  ibr  us,  we  are  ready  for 
the  Master's  bidding.  Now  let  him  say,  as  he  does  say,  to 
such  a  captivated  soul,  **  Go  seek  your  fellows,  and  lead  them 
to  God  ;  teach  ignorance  ;  win  back  the  wayward  from  evil 
paths ;  gather  in  the  outcast ;  bid  the  despairing  hope,  and  the 
dying  live ;  save  thcm/ur  my  sake  ;  this  is  the  proof  of  your 
love,  and  the  condition  of  my  honor — let  Christ  say  that,  and 
philanthropy  shall  rest  in  waiting  no  longer.  No  second  com- 
mand is  needed.  Nakedness  will  be  clothed,  hunger  fed, 
sickn^'ss  blessed,  crime  forgiven,  guilty  penitence  brought  to 
the  Mister's  feet.  If  the  constrainhig  love  has  passed  within 
us,  we  shall  not  tarry.  We  are  strong  to  suffer  or  to  do. 
Reproach,  opposition,  sneers,  temporary  ill  success,  unappre- 
ciation  by  those  we  toil  f()r — what  are  these  ?  Our  enthusi- 
asm is  fed  by  the  divine  fountain.  In  the  moment  of  irreso- 
lution we  luok  once  at  the  Cross,  and  the  flagging  energiej  leap 
to  the  work  again;  or  we  listen,  with  the  ear  turned  heaven- 
ward, to  hear  a  high  voice  sav,  *' Well  done";  and  our  re- 
ward and  oor  inspiration  have  come  to  us.  We  are  the 
servants  of  men,  Jor  Jesus'  sake  ;  and  we  bear  them  the  same 
Gospel  that  has  won  us  forever.  Will  they  not  be  won  also  ? 
Surely  it  shall  not  return  void.  Its  mission  is  to  conquer. 
The  desert  will  blossom.  The  sower  shall  shout  to  the  reaper, 
as  both  sit  down  rejoicing  over  the  gathered  sheaves.  "  The 
mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  into  singing,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands  ;" 

*^  While,  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  strain. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanoa  round." 
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W«  cooM,  to-day«  to  dedicate  this  goodly  temple  to  tbe 
great  work  of  redeeming  men  by  means  of  thi»  gospel  of  Christ. 
It  s})eaks  not  only  of  the  end  we  would  attain,  but  equally  of 
the  means  we  would  employ  in  compassing  it.  The  chief 
theme  of  thought  and  speech  here  is  ^*  Jesus  Christ  and  bim 
crucified."  It  is  no  place  where  self-interest  may  bring  its 
wares,  or  publish  its  code  of  expediency  ;  it  is  lo  be  no  stage 
over  which  vicious  example  may  stagger  to  destruction,  at* 
tracting  or  disheartening  the  observers  ;  no  high  court  of  poli- 
ticians is  to  sit  here  day  after  day  and  promulge  the  edicts  of 
party ;  and  infidel  science  is  never  to  make  of  it  a  laboratory 
wherein  to  experiment  God  out  of  the  universe.  Not  to  pay 
homage  to  such  senseless  juggling  have  these  altars  been  rear- 
ed. The  divinity  whose  presence  will  be  sought  here  is  tbe 
universal  Father  ;  the  oracle  to  which  the  gathered  company 
will  listen,  is  that  which  spake  at  Sinai,  and  Calvary,  and 
Olivet*— proclaiming  justice,  and  mercy  and  redempdoo. 
When  weary  and  sad  humanity,  with  heax'y  heart  and  dim- 
med vision,  waiting  long  ilnd  vainly  for  relief  beside  the  fie- 
thesda  pools  of  nature,  comes  here  to  rest  from  some  fresh  dis- 
appointment, it  shall  start  with  gladness  at  the  pitying  and  tri- 
umphant cry  that  greets  it  on  the  threshold,  **  Behold  tbe 
Lamb  of  God  !"  and  then,  with  beaming  eye  and  &ce  toward 
heaven,  it  shall  take  up  its  couch  and  walk  up  to  where  firail- 
tiea  drop  off  as  a  worn  out  garoTent,  and  experience  becomes 
a  lofty  and  eternal  pa?an. 

Nor  is  it  alone  to  send  hope  soaring  to  the  sky,  that  this 
bouse  has  been  erected.  Tbe  gospel  comes  to  redeem  the 
earth,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  heaven.  **  Thy 
Kingdom  come  on  earth,"  is  to  be  the  burden  of  this  sanctuary 
prayer,  and  its  establishment  the  end  to  which  all  its  eflR>rt 
points.  Here  is  the  place  where  all  sin  is  to  be  rebuked,  and 
all  righteousness  insisted  on.  Organic  as  well  as  individual 
wrong  is  here  to  be  steadily  and  fearlessly  opposed.  Heaven 
forbid  that  this  pulpit  should  ever  cowardly  or  selfishly  connive 
at  injustice,  or  that  these  pews  should  ever  presumptuously 
dictate  its  utterances.  If  this  sanctuary  shall  ever  become  an 
mylum  where  mannnoth  tiim  ^xmL  tV^Uiec  beneath  iu  akar- 
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clofbt ;  if  in  the  fierce  straggle  between  redeeming  troth  and 
destructive  falsehoods,  which  is  even  now  at  our  doors*  this 
house  becomes  a  Bastile  of  conservatism,  and  this  pu]pit  a 
dumb  oracle,  then  in  mercy  may  the  prophetic  hand-writing 
gleam  speedily  from  its  walls,  and  the  treacherous  Jerusalem 
become  a  heap  of  ruins* 

But  I  am  persuaded  better  things,  though  I  thus  speak.  Not 
here,  so  near  the  cradle  of  our  free  religious  spirit,  and  close  by 
the  yet  fresh  graves  of  our  connexional  ancestry,  are  we  to  for" 
swear  our  early  religious  faith ;  not  now,  while  wearing  the 
scars  of  seventy  years'  aggression  upon  old  hoary  eirors,  are 
we  to  turn  our  backs  and  proclaim  a  truce  ;  especially  not  here, 
in  the  eastern  focus  of  our  denominational  ellipse,  are  we  to 
announce  that  we  have  bartered  away  the  integrity,  for  whose 
sake  alone  we  have  claimed  the  right  to  live.  No !  a  thou- 
sand times  No !  As  preached  in  this  house,  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  cruciGed  shall  mean  not  only  Jesus  Christ  the 
giver  of  heavenly  hopes,  but  Jesus  Christ  the  expounder  oi 
duty  and  the  legislator  for  life.  He  shall  be  shown,  to  be 
sure,  with  the  weeping  Magdalen  at  his  feet,  that  the  guilt* 
iest  penitence  may  never  despair ;  but  he  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten when  he  makes  reputable  Phariseeism  quiver  and 
turn  pale  before  the  artillery  of  his  reproof. 

I  have  spoken  of  four  great  forces  in  society,  and  exhib- 
ited their  inadequacy  to  reach  and  save  the  race— indc^  I 
have  shown  how  they  often  fight  against  its  welfare*  But 
the  pulpit,  while  preaching  Christ,  is  by  no  means  to  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  these  forces,  nor  pass  them  by  on  the 
other  side,  either  in  carelessness  or  contempt.  It  is  no  small 
part  of  its  business  to  mould  them  into  a  highei  image,  and 
then  subsidize  them  into  its  service — to  change  them  from 
foes  into  allies,  as  the  malefactor's  cross,  after  the  Redeem- 
er had  hung  upon  it,  became  the  symbol  of  the  loftiest 
eirtue. 

Self-interest  will  sit  here  now  and  then  in  these  pews ; 
let  it  go  away  ashamed  of  its  low  maxims  and  its  calcula- 
ting spirit,  as  it  learns  of  him  who  for  our  sake  became 
fcxpTy  tlHit  W9  tim»agb  Us  pomty  mi^ht  ba  imidA  vkh^ 
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In  the  presence  of  wretched  experience  and  corrupt  and 

corrupting  example,  here  let  Christian  souls  reveal  the  hfe 
of  faiih,  full  of  inward  peace,  struggling  heavenward  wiih 
holy  aspirations  ;  let  them  set  forth  an  outwar^l  fidelity  whose 
every  act  is  a  benefaction,  whose  energies  speak  of  the 
might  of  God,  and  whose  movements  are  majestic  as  the 
triumphant  march  of  righteousness. 

Politicians  will  now  and  then  come  here — that  stranne 
modern  race  of  beings  that  so  wretchedly  caricature  human- 
ily — Politicians,  who  (ind  their  decalogue  in  a  partv  plat- 
form, their  goal  of  virtue  in  a  successful  election,  and  their 
highest  heaven  in  a  well  salaried  office^  Let  them  come ; 
but  let  them  find  wide  open  a  statute-book  which  tests  the 
validity  of  all  civil  constitutions ;  let  them  find  a  law  which, 
however  it  may  be  sneered  at  by  the  mightiest  men  you 
ever  cradled  among  your  mountains,  is  **  higher"  than  your 
Mount  Washington,  or  the  AUeghanies,  and  which  spurns 
all  vicious  compromises  ;  let  them  be  put  face  to  face  with 
a  Ruler  before  whom  even  the  political  giants  of  the  West- 
ern Republic  are  but  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  who 
remembers  every  sigh  of  the  oppressed,  and  forgets  no  act 
of  treachery. 

And  not  less  important,  but  far  more  grateful,  will  be 
the  task  set  this  pulpit,  of  calling  together,  from  lime  to 
time,  this  gathered  company  of  ingenuous  youth,*  whose 
daily  culture  gives  them  keener  eyes  w'nh  which  to  survey 
the  works  of  God,  and  larger  power  lor  whose  exercise  they 
are  to  be  held  responsible,  and  teaching  them  how  to  see 
Jehovah  in  his  creation,  and  how  to  honor  Christ  in  the 
laying  of  every  fresh  acquisition  at  his  feet.  Beautiful  com- 
panionship— the  seminary  and  the  sanctuary — science  and 
religion — the  elder  and  the  newer  Scripture — the  works 
and  the  word — the  study  and  tlie  worship — the  kindling  in- 
tellect and  the  aspiring  heart.  The  one  shall  save  from  that 
superstitious  devotion,  whose  mother  is  ignorance;  the  oth- 
er shall  guard  against  that  vain  philosophy,  which  begins  in 

*  The  stadents  of  ^  ^ew  Hvn^^jvGLXJQueivrs  ^"ul  Biblical  Instttaiioii. 
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self-conceit  and  ends  in  moral  ruin.     Each  is  lhe<:omplement 
of  the  othor ;  lot  them  cla$p  hands  before  us  in  reverent  af- 
fection to-day, while  we  pronounce  over  them  the  sacred  form- 
ula, **  fVhut  God  hath  Joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asvnderJ*^ 
In   erecting  this  house  for  the  ministry  of  ihe  gospel,  wo 
try  no    new    experiment.     We   only  follow    God*s    appoint- 
ment, and  confide  in  the  testimon}^  of   two  thousand   years 
now  passed  into  history.     The  redeeming  power  of  the  gos- 
pel is  now  more  than  a  divine  prophecy  ;  it  is  a  solid,  liv- 
ing fact.     Wherever    faithfully  preached,  the    darkness    has 
fled  away,  and    the  true    light    appeared.     So,  thank    God, 
the  promise  pledges  it  shall  ever  be.     So  may  it  be  here^ 
so  let  it  be.     Here  may  weary,  heavy  laden  ones  find  rest. 
Here    may  guihy  penitence  be  bidden  to    "go  and  sin    no 
more.*'      Here    may  mourners    be    comforted.      Here    may 
childhood  learn  to  lay  itself  confidingly  in  the  great  Savior's 
arms,   maturity  and  strength  be    taught  to  give    their    large 
resources  to  God,  and  trembling  age,  waiting  t()r  its  translation, 
find  every  shadow  fleeing  fron  the    tomb    it    enters.     Here 
may  the  fellowship  of  him   who  shall  stand  where  I  stand, 
an{i  of  those  who  shall  sit  where  you  sit,  be  sweet  on  earth, 
and  ripen  to  an  eternal  union.     To  these  high  ends  is    this 
sanjtuary  dedicated.     Hail !   Father,  Savior,  Sanctifier !     In 
thy  name  we  set  up  our   banners,  and    seek    thy    presence 
for  our  waiting   temple.     "Arise,  O   Lord,  into    thy  resting 
place,    thou    and    the  ark  of  thy  strength :    Let  thy   priests 
be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  let  thy  saints  shout  aloud 
for  joy." 


Art.  II.— THE  MINISTER  IN  THE  TULPIT. 

The  Christian  pulpit  has  ever  and  justly  been  regarded  as 
?i  brily  place.  Though  in  every  age,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing the  thoughtlessness  that  cares  nothing  for  it,  and  the  infi- 
delity that  ridicules  it,  and  the  wickedness  that  hates  it ;  still, 
its  sanctity  stands  acknowledged  by  the  truth-lovuig  and  the 
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pioaft.  Its  shar  remains  ^  boly  to  the  Lord/*  noiwitlisUoding 
the  efififis  of  ungodly  men  to  pollote  it  by  offering  **  swine*s 
flesh*'  thereon. 

We  would  not  be  understood*  however,  to  attach  any  imtrin" 
sic  sanctity  to  the  pulpit — so  that  a  fragment  of  it*  carried 
about  one's  person  would  secure  him  against  evils,  as  the  Ro* 
manist  supposes  himself  secured  by  his  amulet ;  or,  so  that  it 
would  be  profanation  to  bum  its  fragments,  when  fiiUen  down. 
But  we  would  be  understood  to  attach  a  ceremomial  sanctity  to 
it,  which  should  make  every  one  who  enters  it  feel  somewhat 
as  the  shepherd  did  **on  the  backside  of  Sinai/'  when  be 
beard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  saying,  **the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  The  special  presence  of  God 
in  the  **  bush"  was  only  ceremoniaL  It  is  the  same  in  the 
pulpit.     Both  places  are,  therefore,  ceremonially  holy. 

The  'power  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  too,  has  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged. To  the  friends  of  the  church  it  has  ever  been  a 
tower  of  strength  ;  while  to  its  enemies  it  has  been  a  fear  and 
a  terror.  And  when,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  ibe  lat- 
ter have,  through  the  avarice  and  profligacy  of  hireling  priests 
found  their  way  into  it,  they  have  felt  that  they  bad  captured  a 
powe/  fill  ordinance,  and  at  once  turned  it  against  their  (oe%. 
But  such  capture  can  be  only  temporary.  The  pulpit  is  ibr 
the  church,  and  tnust  be  retained  in  its  service  till  the  work  of 
redemption  is  finish^  d«  Through  it  shall  the  **  Law  tbunder," 
and  the  "  Gospel  whisper"  till  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

The  pulpit,  considered  as  a  mere  clerical  standing-place, 
may  be  architectural  or  natural,  a  place  in  a  church,  or  in  s 
field,  or  upon  the  *' mountain,"  or  in  a  **ship,"  or  upon  the 
*'  sea  side."  Convenience  and  expediency  must  settle  that ; 
though,  at  the  present  day,  in  this  land,  we  should  provide  suf- 
ficient accommodations  to  supersede  all  necessity  ibr  out-door 
preaching.  But  of  that,  nothing  further.  We  wish  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  man  in  the  pulpit, 

1.  Kvery  incumbent  of  the  Christian  pulpit  should  feel  that 
he  is  there  as  at  a  post  of  high  religious  duty ; — that  he  ttaodi 
therein,  not  *'  by  the  will  of  man,  nor  by  the  will  of  the  fleabt 
bor  hj  the  will  cf  Oodf'— \V»ii  his  duty  there  is  upoptioiit 
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and  single.  Without  entering  upon  any  lenglby  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  work  this  conviction  of  duty,  it  may  be  enough  for 
our  present  purpose  to  clear  the  point  that  such  conviction 
must  be  fell — felt  so  imperatively,  that  the  minister  shall  cry 
out,  **  wo  is  me"  if  I  neglect  it.  Uninfluenced  by  motives  of 
taste  or  of  ambition,  only  as  they  enter  into  the  aggregate  of 
considerations  by  which  he  learns  the  will  of  God,  he  must  feel 
that  he  cannot  leave  the  pulpit  without  incurring  the  displeas- 
ure of  heaven.  The  man  who  enters  it  without  this  conscious- 
ness, has  no  business  therein.  Nor  can  he  remain  therein  to 
any  heavenly  purpose.  His  audience  may  appreciate  the 
depth  of  his  reasoning,  and  "  his  excellency  of  speech  of  man's 
wisdom,"  but  they  will  perceive  no  depth  in  his  eye,  and  no 
yearning  in  his  heart.  He  may  be  a  perfect  statue,  to  which 
•*  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  could"  scarcely  **  add 
a  nice  touching  or  finishing ;"  he  is  but  an  Adamic  body,  into 
which  God  has  not  yet  **  breathed,"  that  he  should  **  become 
a  living  soul."  Nerved  by  no  deep  sense  of  duty,  he  is  never 
efficient,  and  always  unreliable.  He  is  in  the  pulpit  for  con- 
venience, and  when  "the  wolf  cometh,"  he  is  out  of  it.  He 
is  the  very  man  who  should  never  enter  the  Christian  ministry. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  **  a  special  call"  to 
the  ministerial  office.  And  never  were  words  more  wastefully 
squandered.  That  whole  discussion  has,  more  generally,  been 
but  a  tiery  logomachy,  in  which  words  have  voraciously  de- 
voured one  another.  One  man  declares  that  he  ^^does  not  believe 
in  a  special  call  ;^^  and  yet  he  believes  precisely  what  another 
one  does,  who  declares  that  he  does  believe  in  a  special  call. 
The  two  persons  believe  in  the  same  thing,  only  they  call  it  by 
different  names.  And  if,  (supposing  them  to  be  ministers,) 
they  compare  their  experience  of  what  they  both  deemed,  in 
their  own  cases  respectively,  a  sufficient  call,  they  soon  learn  it 
to  be  so.  Nothing  then  remains  over  which  to  contend,  except 
the  question.  What  is  the  most  fitting  language  in  which  to  ex- 
press the  call? — a  question  worth  little  contention,  and  which  we 
have  no  disposition  to  discuss  here  at  present.       % 

The  minister  must  have  a  call.     '*  Though  every  ihiui^b^ 
4P 
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adTerae,  tod  the  trials  of  tfae  minister  be  carried  to  the  high- 
est degree  imaginable,  a  call  corrects  every  thing,  renders  every- 
thing agreeable,  and  makes  these  troubles  themselves  an  ele- 
ment of  happiness."  "A  minister  without  a  call  is  not  only 
unhappy,  he  is  guilty ;  he  occupies  a  place,  he  exercises  a 
right,  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  is,  as  Jesus  Christ 
said,  a  hireling  and  a  robber,  who  has  not  entered  by  the  door, 
but  by  a  breach." 

But  what  is  a  call?  Vinet  shall  answer  for  us.  "When 
conscience  commands,  and  obliges  us  to  discharge  a  certain 
task,  we  have  that  which,  next  to  a  miracle,  merits  but  the 
name  of  a  call.  And  it  must  be  nothing  less."  "  But  what 
are  decisive  indications"  of  a  call  ?  The  same  author  shall 
answer.  **  The  call  to  the  ministry  evidences  itself,  like  every 
other,  bv  natural  means,  under  the  directions  of  the  word  and 
spirit  of  God."  And  the  same  author  further  says,  speaking  of 
the  man  called  to  the  ministry,  **  God  will  make  all  the  objects, 
the  consideration  of  which  ought  to  determine  him,  to  reflect 
themselves  purely  in  the  mirror  of  his  conscience,  and  he  will 
have,  if  we  may  so  speak,  conscience  that  it  is  conscience 
which  has  spoken — the  new,  and  not  the  natural  man." 

But  enough  in  this  direction.  We  have  been  led  already 
farther  in  it  than  we  intended — too  far,  perhaps  some  reader 
will  say,  not  to  go  farther. 

The  man  in  the  pulpit  must  then  feel  that  he  is  where  God 
has  appointed  him  his  place  and  his  work;  and  feeling  this,  he 
will  move  with  a  boldness  and  act  with  an  energy  otherwise 
unattainable.  Supported  by  this  divine  consciousness,  he  will 
meet  discouragements  without  despondency,  and  trials  without 
drawing  back. 

2.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  feel 
that  he  is  at  his  post  of  duty  merely.  A  duty  may  involve  but 
small  comparative  responsibility,  and,  therefore,  fill  its  subject 
with  but  comparatively  small  concern.  But  not  such  is  the 
duty  of  the  pulpit.  The  man,  on  whom  this  devolves,  must 
feel  a  weight  of  responsibility,  insupportable  without  divine 
aid,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  him  with  the  gravity 
rf  a  tme  bishop.     This,  "  in  external  life  and  in  mannerSf 
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is  whatever  aunounces  that  a  man  bears  the  weight  of  a  great 
thought  or  a  great  responsibility.  The  minister  is  the  deposi- 
tary of  so  great  a  thought,  so  great  a  responsibility,  that  gravity 
is  but  decency  in  his  profession.  It  may  be  defined  the  im- 
press of  the  respect  we  bear  for  the  object  of  our  mission." 

Now  what  we  have  to  say  is,  that  the  sense  of  responsible- 
ness  which  necessarily  impresses  the  minister  with  "gravity," 
is  vital  to  his  success  in  preaching.  Without  it  he  is  "with- 
out God,"  and  **  can  do  nothing."  Without  it,  he  preaches 
as  the  scribes  and  not  with  authority.  In  his  study  his  soul  is 
never  found  engrossed  and  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  knowl- 
edge with  which  to  strengthen  the  souls  of  his  charge.  And 
when  he  issues  from  it,  it  is  with  an  easy,  careless  indifference, 
for  which  nothing  but  his  slight  apprehension  of  his  responsi- 
sibilily  can  account.  He  may  be  so  interested  in  "ej'e-ser- 
vice,"  as  to  look  grave,  and  seem  earnest  in  the  pulpit.  But 
bis  earnestness  is  noisy  and  shallow — noisy  because  shallow— 
and  his  gravity  is  but  a  "  bodily  mysteriousness  to  hide"  a 
conscious  weakness.  He  practically  knows  little,  because  he 
feels  little  of  the  power  of  preaching  to  determine  the  destiny 
of  his  auditors.  He  will  rather  please  tbem  to  their  ruin  and 
his  own,  than  offend  them  to  their  salvation  and  his  own. 
They  seem  to  him  but  as  a  Ij'ceum  audience,  while  his  ser- 
mons are  but  easy  essays,  often  rendered  uncouth  by  an  awk" 
ward  effort  to  exhibit  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  he  does 
not  feel.  His  gossamer  eloquence  is  played  off  round  their 
beads,  but  "  comes  not  to  their  hearts."  He  is  indeed  to  them 
as  "  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  h^s  a  pleasant  voice."  And 
much  do  they  enjoy  his  discourses,  never  annoying  and  easily 
digestible.  They  remind  one  of  Gray's  description  of  the  "an- 
cient pile"  raised  by^  the  "  power  of  fairy  hands ;" 

''  Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  man  in  the  pulpit  without  any  just  sense 
of  the  responsibleness  of  his  position.  He  must  ever  fail  to 
commend  himself  to  every  or  to  any  man's  conscience  in  tho 
Bigfat  of  God.  He  may  be  respected  as  a  maa,  but  urrtc  ^j^ 
a  ^  tDiDiBter  of  the  new  teslaroeot.'* 
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But  it  is  very  different  with  the  man  in  the  pulpit  who  com- 
prehends his  high  and  solemn  vocation.  Pressed  into  an  un- 
studied sraviiy  bv  a  sense  of  responsibility,  he  speaks  with  a 
cautious  and  determined  eneruv  which  arrests  and  commands 
his  hearers.  Every  word  he  utters  brings  up  a  divine  senti- 
ment, clowinj;  with  the  fervor  from  his  own  fervid  heart.  Feel- 
ing  that  the  "  redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious,"  and  that  he 
is  "  made  a  waiehuian"'  for  it  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  is 
completely  absorbed  in  the  work  of  persuading  men  to  be  "re- 
conciled to  God.''  Stncaerincr  under  the  weight  of  his  awful 
charge,  he  cries  out,  "who  is  sutficient  for  these  things  ;"  and 
"preaches  not  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord."  It  is  only 
by  tnaking  the  tiiost  of  himself,  by  study  and  activity,  and  by 
seeking  in  humble  earnest  prayer  the  most  intimate  union  with 
GihI,  that  he  hoj>es  to  succeed  ;  and  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that 
he  bect>mes  an  able  "  minister  of  the  New  Testament."  Other- 
wise, though  he  reason  largely  on  "  faith  and  tree  will,"  and 
all  other  topics  of  theology,  and  embower  himself  with  rhetoric, 
he  can  attain  only  to  the  signiticancy  of  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinklins;  cvmbal. 

3.  The  minister  is  in  the  pulpit  as  at  a  post  of  conscious  duty, 
the  weight,  the  responsibility  of  which,  he  deeply  feels.  Then 
what  ?  Ordinarily,  pulpit  service  consists  of  reading,  praying 
and  preaching.  LacH>nically,  therefore,  we  might  say  that  the 
minister  must  read,  pray  and  preach  in  a  maimer  most  deeply 
and  profitably  to  impress  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
But  this  were  savins^  too  little.  Or  rather  were  leaving  the 
necessary  thing  unsaid.  In  view  of  the  highest  pulpit  useful- 
ness, trn^uy  an  incumbent  of  it  has  said,  and  many  are  still 
saying,  **  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perfjrm  I  find 
not."  And  these  are  asking  to  day,  not  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  how  it  can  be  done.  Perhaps  some  of  the  following  sug- 
gestions may  not  be  without  importance. 

Nothing  should  be  done  in  the  pulpit  without  reference  to 
the  great  object  of  its  service.     Whatever  the  order  of  exer- 
cises may  be,  there  must  be  nothing  redundant  or  excrescent. 
Every  part,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  minister,  must  be 
perlbrmed  with  reCeieiice  \o  iiA  cffbct,  and  in  view  of  "  tbe 
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judgment  seat  of  Christ."  In  other  words,  no  part  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  incidental,  or  as  a  trifling  appendage,  or 
as  filling  up  the  order  and  lime  merely.  Rather,  every  part 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  solemn  importance,  and  performed 
with  deep  and  solemn  iuieresl.  ^ 

Reading,  both  of  hymns  and  the  scriptures,  is  an  important  ) 
part  of  pulpit  service.     One,  however,  which,  so  far  as  regards 
the    Scriptures,  is  too  frequently  dispensed  with.     This  was  a     ^^^    . 
principal  part  ot  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Synagogue ;   .  .. 
why  should  it  not  hold  a  place  higher  than  it  does  in  the     \     ^ 
modern  Christian  church?     If  it  be  said,  the  people  all  have 
bibles  now,  which  they  can  read  at  home,— then,  we  ask,  but      V 
do  they  read  them  at  home?     And  would  they  not  read  them       ^. 
more  at  home,  if  they  were  read  more  to  them  at  church  ?      - .     , 
Or,  if  it  should  be  said,  audiences  generally  manifest  little  in- 
lercpt  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  pulpit,  and 
consequently  we  cannot  hope  that  they  will  be  very  much 
benefitted  by  it ;  then  we    ask,  further,  whether  their  lack  of      *   ^ 
interest  in  listening  is  not  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  min- 
ister's seeming  lack  of  interest  in  the  reading?     It  is  notorious 
that  ordinary,  promiscuous  audiences  will  manifest  hitle  inter- 
est in  the  best  of  sermons,  prosily  and  carelessly  read  to  them;     v 
and,  that  when  the  preacher  awakes,  they  awake  with  him.       ^ 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  the  reading  even  of  the  best 
portions  of  Scripture  ?     In  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case, 
much,  very  much,  depends  on  manner.     Who  does  not 'know       v^ 
that  some  persons  will  excite  as  much  interest  in  an  audience,      \ 
by  reading  a  chapter  of  hard  names  in   Chronicles,  as  some 
others  will,  by  reading  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  judg-      < 
ment  scene  in  Matthew,  or  the  Apocalypse  ? 

One  thing  is  to  read  from  the  pulpit  what  a  critic  on  com-    k 
mas  and   semicolons  would  call  **  well,"  and  another,  to  read 
impressively.     Between  these  two,  there  is  all  the  difference  s^ 
that  exists  between  Mechanism  and  Spiritualism, — body  and 
soul.     Apostolic  reading,  like  preaching,  is  that  which   stirs  ;- 
men's  hearts.  O 

But  the  importance  of  reading  effectually  has  hitherto  been 
very  greatly  overlooked.  So  greatly  that,  perhaps^  almo&t  %\i^ 
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.  ministerial  reader  of  this  article,  if  be  take  the  most  familiar 
hymn  he  ever  read,  ('*Arise,  my  soul,  arise  !"  for  instance,) 
examine  it  carefully,  and  rehearse  it  a  few  times  in  view  of 
the  most  full  and  forcible  expression  of  its  exact  sentiment,will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  many  fold  its  effect  may  be  multi- 
plied. Hardly  less  surprised  will  he  be,  at  the  fact  of  his 
having  hitherto  read  it  so  powerlessly,  than  old  father  Tingley 
was  when  he  awoke  in  the  pulpit  and  found  that  he  had  never 
been  converted.  Nor  will  he  then  fail  to  study  to  render  him- 
self more  efficient  in  this  important  department  of  bis  pulpit 
labors.  And  in  proportion  as  he  does  this,  will  he  find  less 
and  less  cause  to  complain  of  the  listlessness  of  his  hearers. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  designed  limits  of  this  article 
to  point  out  the  faults  of  pulpit  reading.  SujQSce  it  to  say  that 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  have  been  remedied, 
when  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  neither  mechanically,  nor 
mouthedly,  but  **  right  on,"  as  though  the  sentiments  uttered 
were  both  believed  and  felt.  And  then  will  their  sentiments 
be  more  generally  believed  and  felt  by,  not  listless,  but  listen- 
ing auditories.  Evidence  will  then  open,  full  and  clear,  that 
not  only  the  words  of  a  sermon,  but  the  words  of  inspiration, 
have  far  more  power  with  men,  when  uttered  sympathetically 
and  forcibly. 

To  read  the  Scriptures  thus,  will  doubtless  require  no  small 
effiirt  on  the  part  of  many.  The  prosy  preacher  will  often 
find  it  less  difficult  to  break  up  his  habit  of  prosy  preaching, 
than  the  prosy  reader  his  habit  of  prosy  reading.  So  inveter- 
ate in  many  cases,  has  this  become,  that  it  is  likely  to  break 
only  when  the  body  breaks  down  in  death.  Yet  is  the  hope 
reasonable,  that  every  sincere  incumbent  of  the  pulpit  will 
strive  earnestly  for  whatever  can  in  any  way  increase  his  min- 
isterial efficiency. 

Another  important  part  of  Church  service  is  Prayer.  Read* 
ing  the  Scriptures  is  sometimes  omitted.  But  prayer,  never. 
The  minister  "prays  always,  lifting  up  holy  hands."  While 
be  is  mouth  for  God  to  the  people,  he  is  also  mouth  for  tbe 
people  to  God.  His  position,  therefore,  in  the  act  of  public 
prayeff  is  delicalei  odemsi)  and  responsible.    Iff  therefore,  rl 
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is  important  for  the  people  to  take  heed  bow  they  hear,  it  is 
Dot  less  so  that  he  take  heed  how  he  prays.  The  best  prayer 
in  the  ear  of  God,  13  that  what  is  most  intelligently  and  in- 
tensely spiritual,  involving  the  highest  exercise  of  evangelical 
faith.  For  that  is  the  prayer  that  draws  directly  from  God 
the  largest  blessing.  The  best  prayer  in  the  ear  of  an  audi- 
ence is  that  by  which  it  is  most  deeply  and  divinely  impressed. 
And  the  best  prayer  possible,  every  minister  is  bound  to 
make,  when  he  appears  before  his  people.  Certainly,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  all  possible  divine  influence  be  secured 
— that,  if  possible,  the  temple  be  filled  with  the  divine  glory. 
The  minister  must  therefore  be  a  man  of  God,  deeply  in  sym- 
pathy with  God,  and  therefore,  through  Christ,  having  "  power 
with  God."  His  public  prayers  must  be  but  the  solemn  tasks 
for  wbicli  his  daily  private  devotions  and  habitual  heavenly 
communions  had  prepared  him.  Unless  the  heavens  open 
above  his  closet,  they  will  remain  closed  above  his  pulpit. 
God  will  ever  be  un found,  when  sought  only  oflBcially.  The 
very  prayer  itself  then  becomes  sin. 

Let  the  minister,  then,  who  would  be  efficient  in  the  pulpit, 
be  efficient  also  in  his  closet.  Let  him  there  often  draw  near 
to  the  Divine  majesty,  in  deep  sincerity,  and  profound  self- 
abasement.  Let  him  there  familiarize  himself  with  all  that  is 
awful  in  the  audience  of  his  God.  Then  shall  he  come  more 
boldly  and  successfully  before  him  in  the  **  great  congrega- 
tion." Then  shall  he,  through  Christ,  move  the  arm  that 
moves  the  world.  And  then  too,  shall  he,  perhaps,  find  that 
his  prayerless  prayer  had  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
inefficiency  of  his  labors,  which  he  had  been  so  long  deploring. 
We  have  said  that  the  best  prayer  in  the  ear  of  an  audience, 
is  that  by  which  the  audience  is  most  deeply  and  divinely  im- 
pressed. By  this  we  mean  that  that  phraseology  and  manner 
of  prayer  is  best  for  the  people,  which  excites  in  their  minds 
the  most,  and  the  most  intelligent  religious  feeling.  For  in- 
stance, a  prosy,  monotonous  prayer,  however  it  may  sound  in 
the  ear  of* Heaven,  is  hardly  heard  at  all  by  the  people.  So 
fer  from  serving  the  designed  purpose  of  arousing  them  to  a 
Teligious  fervor,  and  drawing  their  souls  up  to  Kea.N^u^'ir^'w 
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it  is  itself  but  an  opiate  to  whatever  religious  feeling  they  may 
have  brought  to  church  with  them. 

On  the  contrary,  we  sometimes  hear  rash  prayers  of  rushing 
recklessness,  which  do  far  more  to  remind  one  of  the  whirl- 
wind, than  to  inspire  him  with  reverence  tor  the  God  who 
wings  it.  These  would  take  Heaven  by  storm.  And  as 
whole  broadsides  are  opened  upon  its  citadel,  the  audience  are 
struck,  as  with  more  than  the  bold  impiousness  of  the  heathen, 
who  dared  to  thunder  against  Jove.  Such  prayers  involve,  it 
may  be,  ever5'thing,  except  that  which  should  never  be  want- 
ing in  the  pulpit — reverence  for  Jehovah  !  And  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  an  audience  is  an^'thing 
but  salutary. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  extreme  cases.  It  is  as  such  that  we 
have  introduced  them,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  depends  not  a  little  upon 
the  manner  and  language  of  his  |  rayers.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  be  intelligent,  earnest,  and  reverent.  Care  must  be 
had  for  the  appropriateness,  and  impressiveness  of  the  words 
by  which  they  are  expressed  in  the  hearing  of  the  people. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  best  public  prayers  are  unwrit- 
ten, and  in  an  important  sense,  unstudied  ones.     It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  prayer, — the  divine  art  of  prayer 
— should   not  be  studied;  but  the  contrary.     The  Christian 
minister,  in  view  of  his  highest  success  in  winning  souls,  must 
study  the  various  and  impressive  modes  of  approaching  God. 
He  must  apply  himself,  to  become  familiar  with  those  forms  of 
addressing  Jehovah,  most  impressive  to  the  religious  sentiment 
of  his  hearers.     He  may,  to  advantage,  study  all  manner  of 
arrangements,  and  how  to  set  the  attributes  of  the  awful  God 
in  the  strongest  light  before  the  people,  laying  open  the  hearts 
of  the  several  classes  of  his  hearers  most  completely,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  tremble  as  in  the  judgment  Presence,  and  never 
suffering  them  to  lose  sight  of  iheir  own  sinfulness,  of  the  Di- 
vine holiness,  or  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.     As  a  public  preacher, 
he  must  be  familiar  with  the  holy  scriptures.     But  this  famili- 
arity is  scarcely  less  important  to  him  as  a  public  prayer.    In 
ibia  latter  capacity,  Vie  B^xovAd  ^tudy^  and  meditate  much  upon, 
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the  more  devotional  parts  of  them.  It  is  said  that  an  "emi- 
nently devoted  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  the  city  of 
Boston  committed  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  to  memory  so  that 
he  might  have  at  command  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most 
appropriate  language  for  prayer."  And  Doddridge  says,  "pray 
over  what  you  have  been  reading,  and  seldom  close  your  bi- 
ble, or  lay  a  book  of  practical  divinity  out  of  your  hands,  with- 
out, at  least,  a  short  collect  formed  upon  it."  As  a  general 
rule,  the  more  of  the  scriptures  are  appropriately  introduced 
into  prayers,  the  more  impressive  do  they  become.  We  have 
beard  of  a  lady  who  was  ever  expressing  her  delight  in  the 
books  which  had  many  italicised  sentences  in  them  ;  ignorant 
all  the  while  that  they  were  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  pleas  of  advocates  are  deemed  abundantly  more 
effective  if  quotations  from  those  sacred  writings  are  appropri- 
ately introduced  into  them.  And  all  men — scarcely  excepting 
the  infidel  himself — feel  that  prayer  to  be  with  peculiar  unc- 
tion, which  quotes  largely  direct  from  the  lips  of  Inspiration 
itself. 

Every  public  prayer  should  be  orderly.  If  order  is  heav- 
en's first  law,  certainly  man  should  not  abandon  it  when  he  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  Heaven.  Disorder  can  never  be  more  out 
of  place  than  when  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  source  of 
all  order.  Moreover,  the  human  mind  is  constructed  for  order 
and  to  delight  in  beholding  it.  And  this,  too,  in  religious  not 
less  than  in  other  matters, — not  less  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
worship,  than  in  the  simplest  processes  of  intellectual  culture. 
The  soul  will,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  act  more 
powerfully  in  prayer  as  in  every  thing  else,  when  acpng  or- 
derly. And  then,  too,  will  its  action  be  more  strongly  felt  by 
all  upon  whom  it  is  designed  to  act. 

Prayer  then  should  be  orderly.  What  its  order  shall  be,  in 
any  given  case,  must  depend  on  circumstances ;  for  it  must  be 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  every  variety  of  audi- 
tors. Perhaps  a  general  outline  as  good  as  any,  is  invocationf 
adoration^  thanksgimngy  confession^  supplication.  But,  at  all 
events,  prayer  should  have  an  order  of  some  kind,  and  this  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  reb'giousattaiomentaof  iVx^^^iw^S 
50 
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bare  as  keen  an  eye  for  good  as  our  author ;  as  generous  a 
charity  (or  our  faults ;  as  ardent  a  dirpostiian  to  labor  for 
Christ's  enthronement  in  the  affections  of  all :  Our  dwelling 
together  shall  then  be  for  growth  in  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Our  friend,  Andrew  Marvel,  Jr.,  as  oor  author  pleases  to 
call  himself,  undertakes  his  travels  in  search  of  consistency  in 
the  Christian  world,  in  most  excellent  spirits.  He  seems  to 
think,  in  starting,  that  the  principal  ground  of  complaint  will 
be  the  shortness  of  a  very  pleasant  summer  trip.     But 

"  Hnk  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arisey** 

in  his  journey,  which  has  no  end,  while  he  condescends  to  re- 
main in  the  actual  worid.  Having  searched  England  in  vain, 
he  makes  the  tour  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands to  as  little  purpose.  Tired  of  lands  which  others  have 
seen,  he  discovers  for  himself  a  beautiful  island,  Mivo,  the 
home  of  consistency,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  then  returns  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  to  Great 
Britain,  to  report  his  discovery. 

The  author  has  undoubtedly  seen  much  of  the  world  ;  be 
is  remarkably  free  from  a  sectarian  spirit,  and,  therefr>re,  writes 
in  sorrow,  and  not  in  anger ;  and  if,  in  the  actual  world  he  fails 
to  find  consistency,  he  discovers  good  enough  to  cheer  his  heait 
and  encourage  his  labors.  He  is  a  loyal  subject  of  Victoria, 
yet  rejoices  in  the  American  revolution;  a  baptist,  who  can  see 
faults  in  his  own  sect,  as  well  as  good  in  all  others ;  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  who  pities  the  slaveholder  while  he  blames  him ; 
a  peace  man,  who  does  not  annihilate  war  men  without  want- 
ing and  remonstrance ;  a  temperance  man,  who  when  called 
to  witness  a  company  of  self-sacrificing  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel tippling  in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  people  at  a  Bi- 
ble society  meeting,  succeeded  so  far  in  holding  his  peace  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  hand  of  the  police.  We  submit,  therefore, 
he  is  a  man  of  a  large  share  of  self-control. 

But  we  cannot  better  give  the  spirit  of  the  man  than  to  let 
him  speak  for  himself  in  his  preface.  By  the  same  meaiA» 
too,  we  shall  have  before  us  his  object  in  giving  this  vdome 
to  the  public. 
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*^  In  eyeiy  part  of  £y angelical  ChriBtendom  there  are  cries,  lond  and  \ongf 
of  the  low  state  of  true  religion.  Varioos  are  the  i^pasonfl  assigned  for  it, 
and  equally  various  the  remedies  proposed  for  it.  One  seeks  a  resuscitation 
in  a  better  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  a  second  in  a  more  faithful  exhibition  of 
evangelical  truth ;  and  a  third  in  a  more  direct  aggression  on  popery,  and  in- 
fidelity and  other  evils  of  the  day.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  begin  with 
potting  away  those  glaring  anomalies  which  mar  and  deface  the  Christian 
character,  weaken  the  Christian  Church,  and,  beyond  all  things  else,  impede 
its  advancement  in  the  world  ?  Let  all  sects  and  parties  seek  to  do  this,  and 
let  the  spirit  of  divine  oneness  and  love  characterise  the  followers  of  Jesos, 
and  let  his  benignant  and  self-denying  spirit  be  everywhere  seen ;  and  this 
we  propose,  as  the  first  grand  step  towards  the  revival  oi'  primitive  Christian- 
ity. Our  book  is  intended  to  show  the  need  of  this  among  the  best  and  most 
efficient  denominations,  and  parties  and  societies  of  the  dav ;  and  if  the 
writing  of  these  pages  should  lead  the  author  to  embody  more  fully  what  he 
has  written,  and  lead  others  to  think  and  ponder  the  suggestions  presented, 
then  his  aim  and  object  will  be  extensively  answered." 

The  reading  of  the  book  will  abundantly  convince  every 
cacdid  mind  that  the  author  does  not  speak  of  a  desire  ''  to 
embody  more  fully  what  he  has  written,"  merely  by  way  of 
suggesting  the  attitude  of  mind  which  he  would  exhort  his 
reader  to  have.  It  is  but  the  honest  expression  of  an  honest 
beartf  made  sad  by  observing  the  complexities  and  strange 
contradictions  of  our  civilization  and  Christianity.  The  forces 
x>f  evil  seem  to  be  but  a  unit— ever  co-operating  with  each 
other,  and  ever  eflBcient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The 
forces  of  good  are  fragmentary^  disorganized,  and  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  soul  that  loves  goodness  for  its  own  sake, 
feels  itself  imprisoned  within  gloomy  and  impassable  walls, 
and  sufibcated  in  an  atmosphere  which,  at  times,  at  least,  im- 
pells  to  suicide  rather  than  life. 

How  can  we  escape !  Shall  we  go  to  far  off  lands  to  in- 
struct the  savage  in  the  ways  of  civilization  and  Christianity? 
The  very  ship  that  bears  us  with  the  Bible  and  the  applian- 
ces which  are  the  gift  of  civilization,  bears,  to  one  of  us,  a  hun- 
dred to  dispense  those  so  called  goods  which  invariably  render 
the  savage  more  fiendish,  and  the  heathen  more  godless.  If 
Done  but  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  were  thus  engag- 
ed in  this  manifest  warfare  against  his  kingdom,  it  would  only 
stimulate  us  to  harder  work  and  nobler  daring ;  but,  alas,  it  is 
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our  brethren  in  Christ  wlio  arc  sending  forth,  as  it  were,  this 
freight  of  crime,  to  secure  the  money  requisite  to  sustain  us  as 
missionaries,  while  engaged  in  war  against  crime.  A  pious 
brother  is  carrying  on  a  business  which  inevitably  creates  pau- 
pers by  the  hundred,  that  he  may  have  the  power  to  dispense 
a  few  pence  to  now  and  then  one  of  the  degraded  children  of 
the  pauper  parents;  and  ail  this  too,  simply  from  a  Christian 
purpose  to  diminish  pauperism.  These  are  only  specimens  of 
the  contradictions  every  where  prevailing,  and  in  which  every 
good  man  finds  himself  more  or  less  involved.  This  is  a  pain- 
ful state  of  things,  and  no  wonder,  our  friend,  Andrew,  grows 
impatient  and  would  be  out  of  it.  But  struggle  as  we  may, 
we  must,  with  our  friend,  come  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  are 
no  better  than  we  should  be." 

Who,  from  his  own  experience,  does  not  know  how  to  feel 
for  our  friend  in  his  perplexity?  It  will  do  no  good  to  go  with 
him  over  the  ground  where  we  have  so  often  wandered  alone, 
and  where  numberless  problems  arise  which  we  strive  in  vain 
either  to  solve  or  forget.  While  we  listen  to  our  friend,  it  may 
call  up  something  in  our  own  experience  which  we  cannot  well 
prevent  ourselves  from  mentioning ;  and,  besides,  if  we  find 
our  friend  running  into  some  inconsistencies  from  his  desire  to 
escape  others,  it  may  teach  us  to  pray  more  earnestly  than  ev- 
er to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  for  a  robe  of  charity 
of  more  ample  folds.  Happy  for  us,  if  like  our  author's,  our 
faith  increases,  that  He  who  called  forth  order  from  chaos, 
makes  every  well-meant  effort  subserve  the  interest  of  his  glo- 
ry ;  while  it  is  also  the  condition  of  the  highest  good  of  the 
short-sighted  and  perplexed  creature. 

Honest  Andrew  first  expresses  his  surprise  to  a  good  church- 
man, that  the  party  of  the  latter  makes  such  "a  ferment"  about 
Romish  aggression  in  England,  and  proceeds  to  show  the 
agreement  of  the  Romanish  and  English  churches  concerning 
the  figments  of  "  apostolical  succession,"  **  water  regenera- 
tion," and  their  adjuncts,  urging  it  as  a  reason  why  said 
churches  ought  to  fraternize  more  completely.  The  church- 
man complains  that  the  excellencies  of  his  chiirch  are  forgot- 
ten, and  not  allowance  cuough  made  "  for  the  general  imper- 
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fections  of  the  best  of  men  and  best  of  systems."  It  is  repli- 
ed, that  the  excellencies  are  seen  and  rejoiced  in,  "  but  they 
are  excellencies  in  spite  of  the  Romanism  in  you,  and  not 
the  result  of  your  ecclesiastical  conformation  ;  and  these  ought 
to  result  in  the  prayerful  and  earnest  efforts  of  all  the  pious 
within  your  pale  to  put  away  the  tinsel  and  the  tawdry  that 
remain  among  you  as  papal  relics,  or,  until  you  have  done  so, 
say  less  against  the  mother  that  brought  you  forth." 

This  lecture  having  manifestly  fallen  on  unheeding  ears,  our 
trareler  proceeds  in  a  mood  of  mind  in  which  a  little  encourage- 
ment would  not  come  amiss,  and  he  seems  about  to  find  it  upon 
meeting  an  honest  Christian  man,  an  acquaintance  of  former 
years.  This  man,  once  a  wheelwright,  though  now  turned 
Wesle5^an  preacher,  expresses  his  profound  astonishment  that 
in  the  midst  of  light,  evangelical  clergymen  can  **  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  stick  to  that  rag  of  papacy,  apostolic  accession,  with 
all  the  assumptions  involved  in  it ;  such  might  herve  passed  un- 
challenged in  the  dark  ages,  but  now,  when  all  men  read  and 
profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  manifestly  foolish  and  ab- 
surd are  all  such  dogmas."  Upon  this  our  friend,  the  traveler, 
expresses  his  joy  upon  meeting  one  who  is  opposed  to  priestism, 
and  his  Wcsleyan  friend  brings  up  on  the  other  side.  "  I 
maintain,"  said  he,  '*  that  there  is  an  office  to  be  occupied  by 
the  minister  of  religion  and  pastor  of  a  Christian  church,  which 
office  he  receives,  not  from  men,  but  from  God ;  that  in  virtue 
of  his  divine  calLhe  exercises  it;  and  that  no  one — not  even 
any  number  of  Christians,  can  contravene  it,  or  assume  dic- 
tatorial authority  over  it."  From  these  premises  he  leaps  over 
a  broad  chasm  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  by  the  divine  office  he 
can  admit  such  as  he  may  deem  fit  to  the  church,  exercise  dis- 
cipline over  those  within  its  pale,  or  expel  the  unworthy  from 
it ;  and  that  in  these  official  acts,  he  is  amenable  only  to  Him 
from  whom  he  has  received  his  ministerial  call  and  quaUfica- 
tions." 

Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  in  a  thanksgiving  sermon  delivered 
last  autumn,  states  that  in  this  countrv  different  branches  of 
the  church  are  the  repositories  of  the  monarchical  idea ,  that 
this  idea  is  indeed  retained  in  all  butCongregaUoivalc\v\3iXc^i^^<, 
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under  which  he  classes  Baptists,  Unitarians,  UmTersalists,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  sects,  as  well  as  those  technically 
called  Congregationalists.  Undoubtedly  this  statement  is  well 
founded,  and  if  so,  presents  us  one  of  those  inexplicable  con- 
tradictions in  which  good  men  sufier  themselves  to  be  involved. 
Men  who  utterly  reject  republicanism  in  the  church  are  often 
the  most  unbending  republicans  in  state,  as  if  to  make  up  in 
the  latter  for  what  they  lose  in  the  former.  Again,  men  who, 
in  England,  shout  aloud  for  monarchy  in  state,  are  much  more 
tenacious  of  republicanism  in  church  than  the  den^ocrats  of 
this  country,  as  if  upon  the  principle  of  compensation  before 
mentioned.  In  this  country,  if  it  were  not  so  grave  a  subject, 
it  would  afford  an  interesting  amusement  to  study,  in  the  light 
of  the  principle  alluded  to,  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
anti-slavery  agitation.  Some,  who  are  in  most  intimate  fellow- 
ship with  the  sin  of  slaveholding  in  the  church,  and  would  not 
have  the  snbject  touched  in  church,  lest  it  may  result  in  the 
severing  of  ecclesiastical  ties,  are,  nevertheless,  the  most  out 
and  out  anti-slavery  men  in  politics  that  can  be  found.  They 
go  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  if  it  results  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  in  a  week.  Others,  who  believe  in  preaching  and  pray- 
ing against  slavery,  and  excluding  slave  holders  from  church 
fellowship,  are  the  last  to  say  or  do  any  thing  against  oppres- 
sion in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Surely,  upon  both  these  classes 
it  is  safe  to  pronounce,  "  no  better  than  they  should  be." 

But  to  return.  Our  friend  Andrew  is,  in  the  next  place, 
greatly  refreshed  to  meet  a  staunch  Congregationalist,  who  re- 
jects papal  authority  in  ecclesiastical  relations.  They  get  on 
well  tor  awhile,  but  soon  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  in  relisious  doctrines  and  ordinances  comes 
up«  and  at  once  there  are  two  parties  again.  The  Congrega- 
tiiumlist  frankly  admits  be  is  on  a  doctrinal  platform  which  he 
lUDurns  excludes  some  of  the  best  Christians ;  and  as  to  infisuit 
bii{Hi«m»  he  ^'  confessed  that  it  would  certainly  be  better  to 
•biuidoii  ic»  but  was  afraid  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
loo  stitN^  ID  attempt  it  at  once.'*     **I  was  anxioos, 

wevor%**  says  our  author,  ^before  oar  coDversatioo  broke  up, 
thit  lio  ¥rouMi  waMg^  \A'ihM\<^  Vj  this  great  protestant  prin- 
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ciple — tJiat  where  an  observance  had  not  the  direct  sanction  of 
GocTs  authority y  it  shonld  not  have  the  place  of  an  ordinance  in 
the  church,  as  is  the  case  of  infant  baptisai ;  and  that  much  less 
ought  toe  to  exclude  from  tfie  congregation  of  Chrisis  people  a 
manijcst  ordinance,  as  it  did  inreference  to  the  baptism  of  believers. 
1  reiterated  what  I  had  said,  that  he  could  not  blame  either 
Episcopalians  or  Romanists  justly  for  any  of  their  fictitious  or- 
dinances if  he  had  one  of  his  own  equally  ungrounded  in  the 
divine  word ;  and  that  therefore  true  protestant  conviction  and 
feeling  should  induce  him  to  prompt  and  decided  action  on  this 
point.  But  how  forcibly  did  I  see  exhibited  the  power  of  habit 
and  the  mighty  influence  of  early  education.  He  seemed 
vexed  that  I  should  dwell  so  tenaciously  on  it,  and  said}  '  at 
any  rate  it  ought  to  be  an  open  question  with  God's  people.' 
I  replied,  ought  not  all  other  human  devices  to  be  equally  open^ 
from  the  childish  one  of  confirmation  to  the  graver  one  of  entreme 


unctionJ** 


The  italics  in  the  above  passage  are  ours,  and  we  have  em- 
ployed them  because  we  -wish  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
upon  the  principles  to  which  they  call  attention.  We  begin 
with  the  last.  The  more  we  come  in  contact  with  Roman 
Catholics,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  is  hasten- 
ing when  Protestants  must  meet  this  issue.  There  are  deep 
questionings  among  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Papist  popu- 
lation in  our  country  at  this  time  on  this  very  point  Hundreds 
of  thousands  have  lost  their  confidence  in  their  priests  and  in 
papal  doctrines,  and  ask  themselves  with  the  earnestness  of 
men  who  expect  to  act  upon  their  convictions,  "  Where  shall 
we  go  to  be  free  from  having  the  doctrines  of  men  thrust  upon 
us  for  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  inventions  of  men 
for  the  ordinances  of  Christ."  More  than  one  of  the  pedo- 
baptists  missionaries  among  our  Papist  population  have  con- 
fessed to  us  their  embarrassment  in  meeting  the  objections  of 
earnest  inquirers  which  they  make  to  Protestantism  on  the 
ground  of  infant  baptism.  If  they  leave  Rome,  they  wish  to 
have  the  Bible  and  only  the  Bible.  It  seems  to  us  a  plain 
case,  from  what  we  know  of  Papists,  from  personal  contact 
with  them,  that  the  honest  inquirers  are  greatly  perplexed  in 
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''irir  srierrrt?  tr-  d*5::zriri:i5i  vbat  rigtrt  ooe  •*  boman  device" 
bE5  zhcnre  ?Liic*i?T.  in  ibc  ctirrrh :  anfl  Diiilbnnly  those  who 
liir»  bK!c*z>e  Bible  z^^iers  reirard  infant  baptism  among  these 
derires-  We  Fr>eak  onh-  of  cor  persona]  acquaiDtances  iii 
ssTiTir  tbev  v%*/cTmh'  so  rezTSLrd  h- 

I:  seeras  b:n  sel>^Tiiec: — "  thai  xrbere  an  observance  has 
DOC  the  direct  saiicticQ  cf  dh"irje  autborirr.  it  sbonld  not  have 
the  place  of  an  crdissnce  izi  :be  cbcrcb.^  It  \rould  seem  this 
needs  but  to  be  csendoned  to  be  imnsediately  accepted  by 
Procesiants,  We  are  airare  that  znzny  defend  infant  baptism 
as  bavl^i!  s-cb  sanctio::.  W::b  tbeni  we  do  not  propose  now 
to  argTie.  But  tboasar^i?  wb^  admit  tbis  practice  to  be  entire- 
ly without  such  sarictkn,  still  practice  it,  and  more  or  less 
sanction  its  beiurr  thrust  t:rK>n  others,  Amon^r  such  are  manv 
very  eminent  pedo-bap:ist  writers.  Of  such  we  have  to  say, 
it  seems  to  us  painful  that  protestants  should  be  so  anti-protes- 
tant.  and  wittinslv  or  unwittin^lv  so  lend  their  influence  to 
sanction  human  authority  as  above  divine  in  the  church  of  God. 
This,  if  not  argument,  is  a  protest  upon  such  ground  as  needs 
no  argument.  It  ks  not  Romanism  in  a  decaying,  crumbling 
church  which  is  alone  to  be  dreaded.  In  this  remark  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understootl  as  speaking  of  one  denomination 
more  than  another,  but  simply  to  insist  upon  ihe  principle  that 
the  Bible  must  more  and  more  become  the  authority  in  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  theory  ;  and  to  insist  also  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  avoid  any  issue  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  remain  an 
"  open  question" — meaning,  that  it  is  lo  be  tolerated  without 
protest  when  conceded  to  be  without  divine  sanction. 

Much  less  ovght  we  to  exclude  from  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
people  an  ordinance,  as  does  infant  bapthm^  as  usually  held  and 
practiced^  unless  itself  is  of  divine  authority*  This  question  is 
not  to  be  changed  into  one  about  a  great  or  small  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  of  quite  a  different  importance.  Christ  either 
has,  or  has  not,  instituted  an  ordinance  by  which  the  believer  is 
to  profess  faith  in  Him  as  the  crucified  and  risen  One ;  and, 
consefjuently,  death  to  the  world  and  a  resurrection  to  a  new 
life.  This  is  binding  upon  all  believers,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
binding  upon  all  believers,  infant  baptism,  as  qualified  above, 
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does  abolish  an  ordinance  of  Christ's  church.  As  Baptists  be- 
lieve the  premises,  they  caii  but  accept  the  couclusion ;  and  it 
is  not  quite  all  that  Christian  fairness  requires  to  undertake  to 
give  to  this  question  the  appearance  of  being  one  concerning 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  a 
rite. 

The  President  of  the  college,  which  we  are  proud  to  be 
permitted  to  call  Alma  Mater,  often  urged  upon  his  pupils  the 
importance  of  giving  to  themselves  the  reason  of  the  hope  with- 
in them.  After  being  in  the  ministry  several  years,  in  an  in- 
terview with  our  venerated  instructor,  just  after  his  return  from 
a  European  tour,  upon  his  mentioning  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Noel  upon  the  day  of  his  baptism, 
the  way  was  opened  for  us  to  observe,  that  we  had  long  felt  a 
desire  to  hear  from  the  President's  own  lips  the  reason  which 
he  gives  himself  fox  his  practice  of  infant  baptism.  With  his 
accustomed  kindness  and  candor  he  proceeded  to  gratify 
us.  We  could  but  feel  that  if  any  one  had  assigned  to 
him  no  stronger  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  doctrine  of  holi- 
ness, he  would  in  three  sentences  have  annihilated  the  argu- 
ments. In  reply  to  the  question,  what  baptism  is  to  the  sub- 
ject, who  in  years  after  his  baptism  becomes  a  genuine  Christ- 
ian, he  observed  in  substance,  as  nearly  as  we  remember,  that 
baptism,  having  no  power  to  regenerate  or  otherwise  change 
the  moral  state  of  the  subject,  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  faith — an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  stale.  To 
the  question,  Why  employ  the  sign  where  the  substance  is  not  ? 
his  reply  was  such  that  we  could  not  understand,  and  there- 
fore cannot  remember.  But  the  reply  to  the  question.  How 
the  baptism  which  precedes  faith  becomes  an  expression  and 
sign  of  faith,  was  to  this  purport.  "  The  convert  voluntarily 
adopts,  as  his  own,  the  act  of  his  parents."  However  satis- 
factory to  others,  we  observed,  it  seemed  to  us  in  such  a  mat- 
ter a  rather  pecuhar  arrangement,  especially,  as  the  sign  is  so 
often  employed  in  cases  where  neither  faith,  nor  the  profession 
of  it,  ever  takes  place.  Upon  our  observing,  that  it  seemed  to 
us  much  more  natural,  as  well  as  much  more  consistent  with 
the  whole  groundwork  of  his  own  philosophical  and  iheologi- 
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cal  system,  to  employ  the  sign  only  in  cases  where  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  the  faith  exists,  he  frankly  conceded 
that  our  exceptions  were  well  taken.  We  felt  impressed  that 
his  habit  of  considering  the  whole  question  as  one  of  little  im- 
portance, was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  laying  hold  of  it  till  he 
should  give  it  a  solution  upon  a  scriptural  and  philosophical 
basis. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  acknowledge  the  at- 
tentions paid  us  upon  the  first  issue  of  this  periodical,  by  an 
organ  under  the  direction  of  another  professor  of  the  college  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  A  most  heavenly  minded  man 
is  this  professor ;  one  who,  if  he  had  been  among  the  twelve, 
would  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Often 
have  we  felt  ourselves  drawn  into  deep  communion  with  the 
hidden  life  while  in  communion  with  this  dear  instructor's  mind, 
when  listening  to  his  rich  and  placid  eloquence  both  from  the 
chair  and  pulpit.  In  one  of  his  notices  of  our  first  number,  he 
observes,  "  we  have  already  alluded  to  this  Quarterly  in  terms 
expressive  of  our  warm  interest  both  in  it  and  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  which  it  is  the  organ ;"  •*  we  honor  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists for  their  practice  of  free  communion.  It  is  itself  a  testi- 
mony for  both  truth  and  love,  and  as  such  our  hearts  bid  it 
welcome.  It  is  eminently  anti-sectarian  and,  in  our  view, 
thoroughly  Christiauj^^  and  he  says  more  that  is  commenda- 
tory, all  which  we  accept  with  gratitude,  because  it  is  so  com- 
pletely free  from  mere  pretense ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all, 
because  it  is  accompanied  with  a  very  sharp  but  honest  remon- 
strance against  what  he  takes  to  be  wrong. 

In  speaking  of  the  paragraph  to  which  he  objects,  he  says  : 
"  many  things  in  its  *  Introductory'  article  we  have  read  with 
unmingled  pleasure,  but  the  paragraph  on  baptism  with  pain." 
In  other  places  he  says,  **  because  this  body  have  taken  so  no- 
ble a  position  on  communion,  we  perhaps  look  the  more  confi- 
dently for  an  equally  liberal  spirit  and  position  in  regard  to 
those  who  baptize  their  children,  and  are  the  more  pained  with 
the  inconsistency  of  being  ilHberal  and  uncharitable  in  this 
particular ;"  "  but  here  in  this  Quarterly  is  something  which 
reads  to  us  like  a  virulent  attack.    It  arraigns  the  pedo-bap- 
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list — ^whoever  dedicated  his  little  ODes  to  God  in  baptism — as 
guilty  of  *  abolishing  an  ordinance  of  Christ' — of  holding  a 
practice  which  *  lends  towards  Rome,'  and  towards  *  building 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  an  external  ordinance.'  He  who 
does  not  think  these  to  be  grave  charges  has  failed  to  measure 
the  meaning  of  the  language."  And  much  more  he  says* 
which  plainly  enough  shows  that  he  has,  as  he  looks  upon  what 
are  to  him  our  inconsistencies,  feelings  similar  to  those  whicb 
we  have  as  we  look  upon  what  are  to  us  the  inconsistencies 
in  which  he  is  involved. 

In  reply  to  what  is  said  about  "  grave  charges,"  we  have 
to  say,  our  good  professor  entirely  overlooks  a  distinction  he 
often  urged  upon  us  to  make,  viz :  the  logical  sequences  of  a 
man*s  system  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  motives  whicb 
may  consist  with  his  holding  it.  The  word  "guilty,"  we  be- 
lieve is  his,  not  burs,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  sense  in  which  he 
has  used  it,  entirely  misrepresents  us,  though  we  know  with- 
out his  design.  Let  it  be  granted  that  believers'  baptism  is 
true,  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  the  command  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  other  practice  in  question  is  but  an  invention  of  men,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  things  which  he  calls  grave  charges 
follow  as  logical  sequences.  In  that  sense  alone  were  we 
speaking,  which  being  in  mind,  we  have  hope  our  professor 
will  be  able  to  say  of  our  article,  as  many  of  his  fellow  pedo- 
baptist  editors  have  said,  it  is  written  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
We  can  but  believe  that  when  he  remembers  that  in  our  "  in- 
troductory" we  were  giving  a  sort  of  summary  of  our  own 
views,  he  will,  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  withdraw  his  words,  "vi- 
rulent, attack." 

In  our  opinion,  no  man  has  any  right,  as  a  Christian,  to  be  a 
baptist,  if  he  does  not  accept  from  his  heart  of  hearts  the  posi- 
tions that  believer's  baptism  is  Christ's  command  to  all  believ- 
ers in  Him,  and  that  infant  baptism  is  an  invention  of  men, 
which,  in  its  influence,  abolishes  the  former.  It  is  for  us,  as  a 
denomination,  to  find  a  basis  of  free  communion  while  holding 
these  positions.  That  basis  we  take  to  be  the  fact  that  Christ 
receives  one  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  us,  upon  having  evidence 
of  it,  to  receive  him,  irrespective  of  his  conformity  or  non-con- 
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ibrmity  to  our  views  of  externals.  For  one  to  tell  us,  as  the 
writer  of  whom  we  are  speaking  has,  that  our  free  communion 
would  be  valued  more,  "  if  it  reposed  on  the  broader  and 
truer  doctrine  that  the  form  of  baptism  is  not  essential  to  its 
validity,  and  that  the  use  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity," 
[irrespective  of  the  fact  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  faith  in 
the  candidate,]  "  in  any  mode  which  is  *  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God,'  meets  the  essential  conditions  of  bap- 
tism"— to  tell  us  so,  we  say  is  simply  to  say,  if  we  were  not 
baptists,  but  pedo-baptists,  our  doctrine  would  be  more  palata- 
ble. Besides,  this  **  broader  doctrine"  would  drive  from  the 
communion  the  Christian  Quaker  whom  we  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  welcoming,  and  whom  we  are  happy  to  know  at  least 
one  Congregational  church  welcomes  also.  We  are  happy  to 
notice  that  our  reviewer  also  virtually  admits  our  principle  to 
be  well  founded,  when,  from  his  stand-point,  he  admits  that  we 
can  share  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  of  which  he  takes  in- 
fant baptism  as  the  seal,  while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of 
employing  the  seal ;  and  this  admission  we  put  in  as  our  pres- 
ent reply  to  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  point,  stating,  however, 
that  our  observation  differs  widely  from  his  on  the  uaatter  of 
Ixiplizing  dying  children. 

Of  the  mode  of  baptism  we  have  not  spoken  for  want  of 
space,  and  still  more  because  we  desire  to  contribute  our  share 
in  bringing  it  to  pass  that  no  pedo-baptist  can,  in  candor,  speak 
of  this  question  as  involving  that  point  only.  But,  as  our  much 
loved  friend  is  free  from  the  fault  which  we  have  noticed  in 
others,  we  are  inclined  to  say  a  word  upon  the  following  re- 
mark of  his.  •'  It  is  probably  vain  to  expect  that  the  Cbristian 
world  will  ever  be  wise  enough  to  reach  a  universal  agree- 
ment on  these  three  points  ;  — first,  that  only  one  mode  was 
ever  practiced  by  inspired  men  ;  secondly,  what  this  one  mode 
was  ;  and  thirdly,  that  this  particular  mode  is  essential,  and 
that  no  other  can  be  accepted  of  God."  First,  the  Christian 
world  will  become  wise  enough  to  reach  such  an  agreement 
that  inspired  men  practiced  some  mode,  and  all  must  practice 
some  mode,  or  on  "  the  broader  doctrine,"  Quakers  be  forever 
excluded  from  communion ;  secondly,  that  inspired  men  did 
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practice  one  mode  which  is  known  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  safe  for 
us  to  practice  that  mode  which  is  known  inspired  men  prac- 
ticed, whatever  may  be  the  case  with  other  modes.  Until 
that  day  arrives,  we  submit,  ours  is  the  broader  doctrine,  and 
has  in  it  all  that  is  "  essential  to  Christian  love  and  unsectarian 
life,"  and  that  upon  it  we  can  "  live  and  let  live,"  '*  think  and 
let  think,"  and  avoid  all  "  fratricidal  warfare,"  while  we 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  lo  utter  freely  our  views  as  to 
what  God's  word  teaches,  even  retaining  a  spirit  and  disposi- 
tion to  **  accept  a  word  of  fraternal  remonstrance,"  if  we  go 
astray. 

Pardon  us,  friend  Andrew,  for  delaying  so  long  with  our 
venerated  instructors.  It  is  perhaps  by  your  experience,  that 
you  know  we  always  feel  son>ewhat  less  than  full  grown  men 
in  the  presence  of  our  professors.  Even  when  we  have  the 
happiness  to  agree  with  them,  the  self-distrust  and  hesitation 
of  former  days  return,  and  it  takes  us  a  long  time  to  say  what 
under  other  circumstances  we  could  despatch  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments, and  much  more  to  our  own  satisfaction.  If  it  be  this 
lo  agree,  to  difler  is  much  like  trying  oneself  in  the  professor's 
chair,  instead  of  putting  there  the  **  simple  bird."  But  upon 
our  return  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  man  who  "  set  up  his 
views  of  baptism  as  a  test  of  fitness  of  Christian  fellowship," 
has  begged  a  truce,  and  that  the  Quaker's  high  garden-wall 
shelters  thee  from  the  refreshing  shower.  Sweltering  here  in 
this  July  day,  the  third  or  fourth  the  thermometer  has  ranged 
in  the  shade  from  90  to  100  degrees,  how  can  we  help  wishing 
to  enter  his  cool  neat  apartments  ;  bot  as,  during  the  time  in- 
intervening  between  our  conversion  and  baptism,  we,  in  com- 
pany with  Fox  and  Barclay  went  over  the  topics  there  to  be 
discussed,  we  will  look  into  "  the  meeting  for  tlie  promotion  of 
the  Lord's  day  observances." 

Splendid  speeches  these  !  Why  will  that  "  strange  looking 
brother"  whisper  to  our  traveler,  who  is  now  congratulating 
himself  as  having  found  the  object  of  his  search,  "  This  is  all 
humbug,  sir  !"  Why  does  he  tell  him  that  this  and  that  speak- 
er makes  his  fortune  by  keeping  others  at  work  all  day  on  Sab- 
bath !     How  painful  such  revelations  I     We  had  a  like  cxpcr- 
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ience  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  attend Ja 
meeting  for  supplying  the  streets  of  New  York  with  preaching 
on  Sabbath  days.  It  was  composed  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
clergy  of  that  city,  and  such  was  their  new-born  zeal,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  securing 
occupants  for  the  pulpits  about  to  be  deserted.  An  unwel- 
come voice  whispered,  **  This  is  humbug;  it  is  the  last  of  No- 
vember, and  spring  will  not  have  power  to  resuscitate  this 
movement."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  times 
and  places  for  the  new  street  preachers.  The  committee  met 
in  a  week  or  two.  Meanwhile  our  Irish  friend,  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, tauntingly  said  in  his  organ,  that  as  the  people  would  not 
go  where  the  preachers  are,  the  preachers  are  going  where  the 
people  are.  Worse  than  all,  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  or- 
gan of  staunch  conservatism,  had,  as  if  to  extinguish  this  fan- 
aticism, suggested  that  the  clergymen  might  better  provide  for 
their  coachmen  droppings  of  the  sanctuary,  besides  those  from 
the  eaves.  The  next  Sabbath  there  was  a  snow  storm.  We 
hear  there  are  street  preachers  in  New  York,  notwithstanding 
the  pulpits  are  not  deserted  till  July  and  August  It  must  be 
therefore  that  these  street  preachers  are  not  those. 

Next  our  author  encounters  the  self-sacrificing  clergy  who 
are  so  overdone  at  a  meeting  of  a  Bible  society,  that  their  de- 
parting strength  had  to  be  recalled  by  the  intoxicating  cop, 
though  they  thus  give  sanction  to  the  custom  that,  more  than 
all  things  else,  prevents  the  circulation  and  perusal  of  the  sac- 
red Scriptures.  Leaving  this,  he  falls  into  a  meeting  for  do- 
mestic missions,  and  just  as  he  begins  to  delight  in  the  success 
of  the  cause  in  redeeming  drunkards,  his  pleasure  is  more 
than  exceeiled  by  the  pain  given  by  reason  of  the  Secretary's 
acknowledgment  that  the  "  munificent  gifts"  by  which  the  So- 
ciety is  principally  sustained,  are  from  distillers  and  brewers. 
How  analogous  to  our  experience  !  There  was  a  great  meeting 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  to  invoke  the  aid  of  our  govern- 
ment in  securing  to  our  citizens,  who  travel  in  Papal  countries, 
protection  in  their  American  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible. 
The  meeting  occured  while  a  lady  was  in  jail  in  Virginia,  for 
teaching  inuoceDt  children  to  read  the  Bible.    Near  the  close 
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of  the  meeting,  a  gentleman  begged  leave  to  suggest  that  we 
invoke  the  aid  of  our  government  to  secure  like  privileges  at 
home.  Had  you  been  there  you  would  have  said  chaos  had 
come  again.  Confusion  worse  confounded !  What  stentorian 
voice  is  that  which  rises  above  the  general  din  I  It  is  one  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  meeting,  shouting,  AboHtionist !  Aboli- 
tionist ! !  What  is  the  source  oi  all  this  tumult !  Those  who 
defend  the  system  which  denies  to  its  subject  as  his  own,  not 
only  the  Bible,  but  his  body  and  Soul,  help  to  make  up  the 
meeting.  *^  Munificent  gifts !"  Our  friend  did  not  see  the 
confusion  in  his  meeting,  because  he  did  not  suggest  that  it  is 
better  to  tear  down  distilleries  and  breweries  than  to  build 
prisons. 

*^  Religion,  and  the  battle  field,  and  the  gallows,"  are  the 
actors  in  the  next  scene.  Our  friend  is  greatly  tried  that  the 
pulpit  praises  and  tickets  as  safe  for  heaven  the  mere  warrior 
and  statesman.  We  have  enough  of  it  in  our  country.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  contest  to  save  our  war  princi- 
ples, if  we  have  any,  from  the  vigorous  onset  made  by  this 
peace  man,  nor  have  we  time  to  point  out  some  cases  of  bad 
exegesis  whigh  occur  in  this  chapter,  but  will  observe  they  are 
such  as  are  common  to  ultra  peace  men.  ''  Gin  and  tobacco, 
conference  and  prayers  for  village  evangelization !  Oh,  consist- 
ency !  Whither  hast  thou  fled  ?  Where  shall  I  find  thee  ?  I 
must  surely  go  to  other  lands  and  seek  thee  in  other  climes." 

This  brings  him  to  our  country,  where  "  revivals  and  slave- 
ry" he  finds  in  unholy  union.  This  is  a  very  interesting  portion 
of  the  book.  The  writer  has  undoubtedly  visited  this  country, 
and  describes  many  of  his  characters,  instead  of  drawing 
them.  We  think,  however,  he  sets  many  of  them  in  the  most 
favorable  light  they  will  bear;  which  may  be  taken  as  a  proof, 
if  not  of  his  candor,  at  least  of  his  charity.  It  does  one  good 
to  see  how  heartily  he  rejoices  in  our  institutions  ;  how  he  ex- 
cuses their  imperfections ;  and  yet  how  candidly  he  gives 
his  own  views  of  inconsistencies,  neither  exaggerating  nor  flat- 
tering. What  a  blessing  are  honest  men  of  difierent  nations 
lo  their  neighbors  respectively !  Nations  judge  each  other  as 
they  will  be  judged  by  posterity,  provided  they  are  true  and 
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fiiithful  to  each  other.  How  foolish  as  well  as  wicked  not  to 
speak  truly,  and  hear  candidly.  Sectarianism  is  the  same  ev- 
ery where,  always  bringing  the  greatest  detriment  to  those  who 
cherish  her  most. 

Tha  author  attends  a  great  convention  of  editors  who  bring 
our  liberty  and  slavery  into  conflict,  as  they  must  always  come 
to  conflict  while  both  survive.  The  question  fairly  up,  he, 
upon  invitation,  speaks  as  an  honest  English  Christian  should, 
if  he  speak  at  all — and  surely  he  may  speak  when  invited  ; 
but  his  speech  only  increases  the  excitement  till  the  conven- 
tion divide.  We  think  on  one  point  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  as 
in  this  fine  scene  he  undertakes  to  give  a  view  of  ourselves, 
viz :  he  entirely  underrates  the  number  of  "dough  faces,"  and 
represents  them  as  much  more  nearly  brought  to  "  crust**  than 
they  really  are.  The  Baltimore  editor,  a  good  specimen  of 
the  slavery  extensionists,  takes  him  to  do  for  his  impertinence. 
**  You  are  a  most  unfortunate  person,**  says  the  editor  to  the 
foreigner,  "  like  the  rest  of  your  countrymen — ^you  only  seem 
fit  for  setting  quiet  and  orderly  people  by  the  ears.**  This  is 
to  the  Ufe  f  and,  had  our  author  made  him  the  leader  and  con- 
troller of  the  convention,  it  had  been  a  truer  representation ; 
but  perhaps  not  so  well  for  him  to  make.  But  this  whole  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  so  full  of  interest  that  it  must  be  read  to 
have  any  good  notion  of  it.  His  fear  to  inquire  to  what  parly 
a  great  philanthropist  belongs,  lest  he  should  find  himself 
among  the  heretics,  is  decidedly  a  good  hit.  We  must  not 
take  time  to  set  the  different  parts  of  his  speech  at  the  "  Wo- 
mon^s  Rights"  discussion  at  war  with  each  other  but  we  will 
freely  concede  he  does  remarkably  well,  especially  if  he  i»  a 
D.  D.  He  surely  did  not  take  his  lessons  on  that  subject  from 
a  D.  D.  of  our  country,  whom  we  saw,  hat  in  hand,  suiving 
to  lead  off  a  portion  of  a  temperance  convention,  because  tlie 
chairman  decided  that  the  call  for  the  convention  was  such  as 
to  admit  ladies  as  delegates. 

We  must  take  an  exception  to  what  the  author  calls  a  suc- 
eessful  test  of  his  peace  principles.  It  is  introduced  into  a 
conversation  that  occurs  between  the  author  and  the  prcachcr- 
goveiBor  of  Mivo.    IVici  ^mvVloi^  having  discovered  tliat  the 
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governor  is  a  peace  man  after  his  own  heart,  says  to  him, 
"  Well,  but  in  case  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  vile  people, 
what  would  you  do?" 

*'  We  should  repair  to  our  meeting  house,  and  pray  to  God 
for  wisdom  and  protection." 

"  Would  you  not  fight  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  we  believe  God  will  be  the  shield  of  those 
who  trust  in  him." 

"Have  these  principles  of  yours  been  tried  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  a  few  months  ago.  A  French  ship  came 
to  our  harbor.  •  •  •  While  the  captain  was  threatening 
us,  the  American  ship  came  that  I  spoke  to  you  of,  and  when 
the  captain  landed,  we  told  him  the  whole  affair,  and  he  said 
*I  will  soon  settle  the  business ;'  for  he  discovered  that  the 
French  captain  had  not  taken  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
king ;  so  be  came  close  to  our  meeting,  brought  nearly  all  his 
men  on  shore,  made  a  procession  to  the  place,  and  then  nailed 
the  American  flag  up  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  said,— » 
*  I  claim  the  island  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  and 
President,  and  I  confirm  you,  (putting  his  hand  on  my  head,) 
as  deputy  chief,  and  ratify  all  your  excellent  laws.* " 

The  amount  of  this  is,  that  when  Uncle  Sam's  guns  were 
aimed  at  the  French  captain,  he  thought  it  safe  for  him  to 
back  out,  so  there  was  no  fighting.  So  far  as  we  have  read, 
those  peace  men  who  set  out  with  the  principle  of  the  inviolar 
bility  of  human  life,  fall  into  the  inconsistency  of  fortifying 
their  peace  principles  with  armies  and  navies. 

We  wish,  for  our  part,  the  "  stars  and  stripes"  might  never 
be  run  up  for  a  worse  purpose  than  in  this  case.  Before  these 
lines  reach  our  readers,  our  flag  will  doubtless  wave  over  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  with  what  intent,  we  hope  was  not 
revealed  by  a  Senator  from  a  free  State,  whom  we  heard  say 
in  a  conversation  with  a  chosen  clique  of  "  popular  sovereign- 
ty'* men,  a  day  or  two  before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, "  We  must  have  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Never 
can  du  any  thing  with  them  without  slavery  there.  It  will 
nut  do  to  receive  them  as  a  state.  IVe  must  liold  them  in 
rMlonial  dqioidcncc'^     This  conversation  occurring  ajiivow%v.\iNi%^ 
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who  have  our  government  in  their  hands,  and  that  too,  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  White  House,  gave  us  reason  to  fear 
that  "  popular  sovereignty"  will  not  be  trusted  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  late  developments  go  to  show  the  same 
thing. 

**  I  had  at  length,"  says  our  author,  after  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  laws  and  Christianity  of  Mivo,  *'  got  the  pearl  I 
had  so  long  sought — ^truth  from  Go4*s  pure  word — unsectarian, 
unmixed,  embodied  in  the  profession,  and  exemplified  in  the 
life ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  people  who  never  had  an  European 
teacher  with  them.  A  native  converted  by  Christian  mission- 
aries, educated  for  the  work,  living  among  a  people,  and  rul- 
ing civilly  and  ecclesiastically  over  them  in  the  fear  and  love 
of  God.  With  a  simple  constitution,  free  fix)m  those  scathing 
blots  that  have  disgraced  the  laws  of  old,  civilized,  and  Christ- 
ian nations — a  church,  too,  vital,  and  powerful,  and  loving, 
and  unsectarian.  The  joy  of  this  discovery  was  almost  too 
exciting,  and  I  thought,  well,  here  I  must  live  and  die — this 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God  shall  be  my  Grod. 
But,  after  due  reflection,  I  thought  I  must  again  revisit  and  in- 
termix with  the  Christians  of  my  own  land — ^I  must  tell  them 
of  this  beautiful  garden  of  the  Lord." 

If  we  must  leave  the  United  States,  we  would  prefer  Great 
Britain  to  Mivo.  We  like  the  church  of  the  tatter  island  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  former;  but  their  governments  too  nearly 
resemble  the  other — or  rather  both  Church  and  State  in  Eng- 
land are  what  those  of  Mivo  will  become  aftdr  a  few  centuries, 
as  the  people  undertake  to  make  their  way  under  such  a  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State.  By  the  time  Mivo  overtakes 
the  present  England,  the  latter  will  have  Church  and  State  di- 
vorced, all  her  inhabitants  educated  and  enfranchised,  her  no- 
bility changed  to  intelligent  republicans,  the  Maine  Law  passed 
and  executed,  her  constitution  '^  free  from  those  scathing  blots 
that  have  disfigured"  it,  a  genuine  republic  in  place  of  her 
monarchy — "  a  church,  too,  vital,  and  powerfiil,  and  loving, 
and  unsectarian.", 

A  thousand  blessings  on  thy  labors,  good  Andrew,  in  thine 
own  land— to  be  **  \ii^  gaxd>cxi  oC  vha  Lord,"  while  Mivo  is  in- 
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volved  in  the  contradiclions  of  the  present  civilization.  May 
"  Christians,  patriots  and  philanthropists"  every  where  read 
thy  book,  drink  in  thy  spirit,  and  with  thee  press  forward,  feel- 
ing, if  not  saying,  "we  are  no  better  than  we  should  be." 
Finally,  a  rich  return  to  the  first  Yankee  who,  reprinting  your 
book,  has  honesty  enough  to  shsire  the  profits  with  the  author. 


Art.  IV.— support    OF  THE    MINISTRY  IN    THE 
FREEWILL  BAPTIST  DENOMINATION. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  fathers  are  dead ;  and  the  peculiar 
religious  state  of  the  times  which  called  them  forth  no  longer 
exists.  When  Randal  commenced  his  public  ministry,  there 
was  comparatively  little  vital  piety  in  the  New  England 
churches.  There  was,  indeed,  the  form  of  godliness — ^but 
where  was  the  power  ?  There  were  churches  whose  pastors 
made  no  profession  of  regeneration — men  who  made  preach- 
ing a  mere  avocation  by  which  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  often  sell- 
ing the  last  cow  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  by  legal  process 
for  the  ecclesiastical  tax,  and  oftener  still,  perhaps,  exhibiting 
a  total  neglect  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  souls  entrusted 
to  their  care.  They  made  long  prayers,  but  they  were  soul- 
less— ^there  was  no  heavenly  unction  in  them.  They  read 
well-written  homilies  on  the  Sabbath,  but  with  a  tone  and 
manner  that  soothed  the  senses  into  a  slumbering  quiet,  while 
they  reached  not  the  heart.  Their  preaching  was  upon  abstract 
dogmas,  which  edified  no  one.  The  young,  finding  the  servi- 
ces of  the  Sanctuary,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  be 
present,  both  by  the  statute  and  parental  authority,  intolerably 
dull,  were  fast  becoming  hardened  in  unbelief. 

Under  circumstances  like  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
fathers — men  of  God,  whose  hearts  were  burning  with  holy 
love  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  real  piety,  a 
living  faith,  not  an  abstract  theory  only,  but  something  mov- 
ingly affecting  the  soul — should,  in  their  earnest,  practical, 
Christian  course,  be  carried  to  the  other  extreme.    This  acta- 
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ally  happened-  With  aircctions  glowing  with  the .  life  and 
power  of  religion,  and,  as  they  surveyed  the  dead  forms  around 
them,  rising  to  a  holy  indignation  against  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced them,  they  oTten  denounced  true  principles  themselves, 
instead  of  their  abuse.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they  gave  their 
inlluencc,  practically  at  least,  against  an  educated  ministry  ; 
and  more  especially  against  a  salaried  one.  They  preached 
in  public  and  taught  in  private,  that  men  called  ot  God  to  be 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  and  feeling  a  wo  upon  them  if  they 
obeyed  not  that  voice,  must  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood, 
or  stay  lor  literary  preparation,  or  to  inquire  whether  they 
would  be  supported  or  not ;  but  go  forthwith  into  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  and  trust  in  him  for  their  penny  at  the  close  of 
their  day's  labor. 

And  in  part  they  were  right — ^right,  at  least,  in  all  they  said 
against  a  regularly  educated,  hireling  ministry  as  such — but 
they  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact,  in  the  glorious  success  that 
attended  their  preaching,  that  the  laymen  owed  duties  to  the 
minister  as  w^ell  as  the  minister  to  the  world.  What  they 
taught,  had  it  been  delivered  with  little  modification,  as  pri- 
vate lectures  to  the  ministry,  would  have  been  just  what  was 
needed ;  and  here  is  where  it  should  have  been  uttered.  They 
might  have  preached  more  to  the  people  and  less  about  the 
clergy ;  for  when  the  fountain  is  pure  the  stream  must  be  pure 
also.  The  clergy  arc  taken  from  the  people.  As  itinerant 
evangelists  they  miglit  have  taught  publicly  as  they  did,  and 
not  have  ielt  practically  its  errors ;  but  when  they  came  to  or- 
ganize churches  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  morally  wrong 
for  the  pastors  to  receive  a  settled  salary,  they  experienced  in  a 
very  short  time  a  serious  difficulty,  and  that  difficulty  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  obstinate  as  intelligence  among  the 
people  has  been  increasingly  diffused. 

This  is  the  canker-worm  which  has  destroyed  many  of  the 
large,  flourishing  churches  which  our  fathers  planted  with 
great  labor  and  watered  with  their  tears.  Errors,  embraced 
in  connection  with  religious  truth,  hold  on  to  the  mind  with  a 
most  tenacious  grasp.  The  most  of  our  older  brethren  believ- 
ed what  tlioy  Uadbectvla\i^l\t>  and  though  they  saw  the  church- 
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C8  dwindling,  they  attributed  it  to  other  causes  than  the  right 
one.  Some,  however,  saw  the  evil  and  raised  the  trumpet  of 
warning,  but  for  a  time  it  awakened  but  few  echoes. 

The  difficulty  still  lives  amongst  us,  and  to  day  it  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  oF  our  progress  as  a  de- 
nomination. It  has  filled  too  many  of  our  pulpits  with  minis- 
ters who  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  intellectual  training  and 
general  intelligence  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  large 
numbers  of  our  best  informed  and  most  wealthy  friends  have 
left  us  for  other  denominations  where  they  could  hear  edifying 
preaching.  It  has  done  more  than  this ;  it  has  deterred  our 
most  capable  young  men  from  entering  the  gospel  field,  or  at 
least  from  laboring  among  us ;  and  the  number  of  ministers, 
allowing  all  to  be  actively  engaged  in  preaching,  has  always 
been  less  than  the  actual  need.  And,  as  a  result,  for  years 
past  our  numbers  have  been  decreasing  to  a  great  extent. 
Church  after  church  has  lost  its  visibility.  Quarterly  meet- 
ings have  disappeared,  and  even  Yearly  meetings  have  ceased 
to  be  reported.  To  an  outside  observer  these  symptoms  of 
premature  decay  might  betoken  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  de- 
nomination. But,  though  we  have  been  near  the  grave,  and  are 
hardly  convalescent  yet,  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  our  organiza- 
tion, recuperative  energy  enough  to  restore  us  to  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  condition.  Our  foundation  is  truth — eternal,  immu- 
table truth;  and  our  days  are  not  yet  numbered,  if  we  will 
use  the  means  placed  in  our  power  by  our  Father,  God,  for 
our  preservation.  At  present  the  prrjudiccs  against  an  educa- 
ted and  salaried  ministry  are  fast  dyhg  away ;  but  the  effects 
of  their  existence  still  live  and  demand  of  us,  as  we  value  the 
existence  of  the  denomination,  to  labor  faithfully  with  all  our 
might  to  keep  in  active  exercise  efficient,  counteracting  influ- 
ences. 

The  difficulties  by  which  we  are  burthened  are,  in  many 
respects,  peculiar  to  us  as  a  separate  body  of  Christians ;  and, 
consequently,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  precedents  to  teach  us 
the  manner  of  their  removal.  It  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged among  us  that  our  ministry  is  not  so  well  supported  as 
that  of  other  denominations,  and  that,  as  they  dv)  wv^w^  Vviv^ 
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much  in  this  respect,  we  are  far  behind  in  performing  our  du- 
ty. Our  ministers  do  not  probably  receive  over  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  salary  on  an  average.  Indeed,  the  sum  is 
undoubtedly  below  this.  Now,  while  this  is  so,  and  other  de- 
nominations, which  we  acknowledge  evangelical,  and  invite  to 
our  commuion  table,  are  giving  double  this  sum,  and  are  not 
able  to  supply  vacancies  at  that,  can  we  expect  with  us  a  suf- 
ficiency of  well  qualified  pastors,  such  as  at  the  present  time 
the  cause  of  God  demands  ?  How  then  shall  the  difficulty  un- 
der which  we  are  laboring  be  removed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  must  be  instructed.     They 
must  receive  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.    The 
lessons  received  from  the  fathers  have  made  them  what  they 
are ;  correct  teaching  will  therefore,  in  its  proper  time,  make 
them  what  they  should  be.   Let  all  our  ministers,  then,  remem- 
ber that  they  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  the  instructions 
they  give,  and  be  faithful  to  him  by  being  just  to  themselves 
and  to  their  bretliren  in  this  respect.    Let  each  pastor  tell  his 
people  that  it  is  just  as  much  •'  their  duty  to  support  him  and 
his  family   as  it  is  his  to  preach  the  gospel ;"  that  **  if  there 
is  a  wo  on  him  if  he  is  disobedient  to  the  heavenlj'  voice,  there 
is  one  no  less  upon  them  if  they  hold  not  up  his  hands  ;"  and 
that  a  peculiar  calling  in  life  will  not  be  received  in  heaven  as 
an  excuse  for  not  doing  more  good  on  earth  from  any  one.    Of 
course,  it  does  not  follow,  if  they  are  remiss,  and  do  not  dis- 
charge their  duty,  that  the  pastor  has  a  right  to  neglect  bis. 
But  while  the  Macedonian  cry  comes  to  him  from  hundreds  of 
pulpits  where  he  could  be  amply  supported,  it  may  be  a  great 
question  to  him.  What  u  duty  f    And  if  he  feels,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  ought  to  remain  and  sacrifice  for  those  who  shut  their 
eyes  upon  their  own  duty,  let  him  tell  them  plainly  that  he  is 
sacrificing  for  them  ;  let  them  know  the  full  amount  that  his 
benevolence  bestows  in  charity  upon  them  yearly,  and  let  them 
feel  that  they  are  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath 
by  their  disobedience  to  God  in  this  respect. 

The  subject  should  be  so  presented  that  they  will  fuUy  re- 
alize that  they  just  as  much  owe  their  pastor  for  his  services, 
are  under  just  as  &ltoi\g  moral  obligation  to  discharge  that 
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indebtedness  according  to  their  real  ability,  as  they  are  to  pay 
the  face  of  a  note  of  han<l  given  for  an  acknowledged  equivaletUm 
And  why  not  ?  They  ask  hira  to  preach  for  them,  and  they 
and  their  families  receive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  instructions. 
Now,  why  should  he  not  receive  in  turn  from  them  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  what  it  has  cost  him  to  prepare  and  deliver  those 
instructions  ?  If  he  should  not,  it  is  evident  that  our  present 
system  of  protestant  preaching  is  wrong,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  world  did  it  not  exist.  But  who  is  prepared  to 
take  such  a  step?  Surely  not  the  lay  members  of  our  church« 
But  if  the  minister's  preaching  is  not  worth  what  it  cost  himt 
it  must  cease.  The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Christianiz- 
ed nations  at  the  present,  proves  tliat  it  is  worth,  even  in  this 
world,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  costs.  Therefore,  the  people 
are  under  moral  obligation  to  support  it.  God  looks  upon  it  in 
this  light,  the  pastor  takes  this  view  of  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
cease  his  moral  labors  with  those  who  fail  to  care  for  his  phy- 
sical wants,  it  is  not  because  there  are  not  evangelical  churches 
enough  that  would  do  so,  but  because  be  dare  not  neglect  his 
duty,  even  if  they  do  theirs. 

Let  the  people  understand  that  they  have  all  duties  to  per- 
form—one as  much  as  another  ;  and  that  God  requires  no  more 
of  one  man,  according  to  his  ability,  than  of  another  ;  that  be 
does  not  call  one  man  to  labor  for  him  anv  more  than  his  fel- 
low  brother — that  he  calls  upon  all  to  do  what  good  they  possi- 
bly can  in  the  world,  some  indeed,  in  one  way,  some  in  anoth- 
er. Does  he  not  demand  of  every  one  to  do  right?  Can  a 
minister,  let  him  be  never  so  much  consecrated  to  God,  and 
sanctified  in  Spirit,  do  more  than  right  ?  The  Bible  answers 
no.  It  teaches  us  that  none  of  us  can  do  more  than  our  duty  ; 
that  we  ought  to  do  that  all  admit.  Every  one  is  commanded 
to  strive  to  be  perfect;  the  minister  can  surely  do  no  more* 
If  thi?  is  so,  by  what  interpretation  of  God's  Word,  by  what 
process  of  reasoning,  by  what  revelation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
inner  man,  does  it  appear  that  the  minister  should  be  more  self- 
sacrificing  than  the  rest  of  the  Redeemer's  children?  He  has 
the  same  physical  wants  to  supply,  and  means  do  not  raio 

down  to  him  from  heaven  more  than  to  others* 
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But  18  it  said  the  voice  of  God  especially  calls  him  to  his 
work  ?     Are  we  not  all  as  children  of  God,  impartially  regarded 
hy  him  as  he  looks  down  upon  us,  and  selects  one  from  our 
number  for  a  pastor,  whose  talents,  disposition  and  other  cir- 
cumstances best  qualify  him  for  the  office  ?     Is  it  not  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  have  mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  teachers 
and  other  professions  of  civilized  life  1     And  if  so,  does  not 
God  call  each  one  to  engage  in  some  one  of  these — the  one  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted  ?     Now,  of  course,  Giod  is   impartial, 
and  will  honor  him  who  faithfully  discharges  his  duty  in  any 
one  of  his  callings,  just  as  much  as  in  another.     But  grant 
that  the  duty  of  one  is  specially  intimated  by  impressions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  does  that  prove  that  God  expects  him  to  be 
any  more  holy  in  bis   sphere  of  action  than  another  in  his  1 
That  such  a  conclusion  Ibllows  would  certainly  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  principles  of  reasoning.     Away,  then,  with 
the  idea  that  God  calls  upon  the  minister  to  make  greater 
sacrifices  for  his  cause  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  producers  and  teachers,  moral 
and  intellectual,  are  needed.  Without  cultivation,  the  mind 
and  heart  would  become  like  those  of  the  most  degraded  heath- 
en— almost  brutalized.  Without  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manufactures  of  art,  we  could  not  subsist.  Let  then  the  law 
of  reciprocity  prevail  between  the  two.  God  requires  of  each 
individual  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  moral  nature.  The  Bible  and  experience  assure  us  that 
this  can  be  best  done  by  the  aid  of  moral  instructors — men 
who  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  religious  teaching.  There- 
fore, the  teacher  and  the  producer  are  both  dependent  upon 
each  other ;  and  neither  can  fulfil  the  great  ends  of  life  with- 
out the  other.  There  is  no  giving  or  begging,  but  an  even  ex- 
change between  them,  by  which  both  are  equally  benefited. 
If  any  one  disbelieves  this,  let  him  seek  those  portions  of  the 
world  where  true  religious  knowledge  is  not  imparted,  and  he 
will  be  soon  convinced.  Why  is  it  that  an  acre  of  land  is 
more  valuable  in  Europe  than  the  same  quantity,  equally 
firuitfiil,  in  Afirica?  Give  Christianity  this  rise  in  real  estate 
alone,  which  she  has  effected,  and  she  will  support  herself, 
and  the  miser  may  keeip  \v\s  gM. 
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Every  parent  knows  that,  without  the  preachmg  of  the  gos- 
pel, any  place  will  soon  become  immoral.  And  he  knows 
that  if  his  children  are  not  trained  up  under  the  influences  o( 
religious  teaching,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  contract 
dissipated  habits,  and  soon  scatter  to  the  winds  the  hard 
earned  patrimony  he  may  bequeath  them.  If  young  men  are 
not  found  in  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  as  they  do  not 
engage  in  their  ordinary  business,  they  will  make  it  a  day  of 
recreation.  They  will  meet  their  young  associates ;  some- 
thing will  be  planned  for  amusement  or  excitement ;  fi)r 
young  men  are  not  wont,  when  they  meet  together  to  spend 
the  day,  to  fall  asleep  from  dulness.  The  resort  to  the  bar- 
room, or  a  ride  is  suggested ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  gilds 
the  western  horizon,  perhaps  dollars  have  been  squandered. 
More  than  that,  habits  of  irregularity  are  formed  and  strength- 
ened, which  after-years  of  misery  must  atone  for.  How 
much  less  expensive  for  the  father  to  have  trained  up  his  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  money 
spent  in  this  way  every  year  by  the  sons  of  those  who  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  gospel,  and  pay  nothing  for  its  sup- 
port, even  among  us,  would  be  a  great  sum  towards  supply- 
ing our  destitute  churches  with  the  means  of  grace.  And  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  young  men  and  their  par- 
ents had  it  been  so  appropriated. 

Then,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  per- 
sons who  have  wealth  to  support  the  ministry,  and  keep  their 
children  regular  attendants  at  church ;  for  when  there,  they 
are  not  somewhere  else  with  evil  companions,  squandering 
money  and  forming  immoral  habits. 

And  besides  this,  a  good  flourishing  religious  society  in  any 
locality,  with  a  well-sustained  and  worthy  pastor,  will  increase 
the  value  of  property  in  the  place  a  large  per  cent ;  for  sober, 
industrious  citizens  will  be  anxious  to  settle  there  for  its  advan- 
tages of  religious  instruction  to  their  children.  Is  the  church, 
then,  in  a  dollar  and  cent  view  even,  a  debtor  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  or  the  world  to  the  church  ?  The  church  is  not  an 
eleemosynary  ;  it  asks  not  charity ;  it  pays  for  its  own  support. 
This  being  so,  what  betrays  a  want  of  independent  manhood 
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more  clearly,  than  the  conduct  of  those  persons  of  afflaence,. 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  community,  who,  reaping  all  the 
advantages  of  the  gospel,  stand  aloof  and  suffer  its  burdens  to 
fall  upon  a  few  benevolent  hearts  ?  If  such  are  not  living  upon 
charity,  the  word  must  have  a  new  definition.  There  cannot 
be  one  particle  of  true  nobleness  of  soul  i»  a*man  who  is  thus 
willing  to  live  upon  the  goodness  of  his  neighbors  ;  to  have  his 
children  trained  up  to  usefulness  and  respectability  by  the  mo- 
ney of  others,  when  his  own  coflers  are  overflowing ;  and  to 
have  his  property  and  quiet  protected  by  thf?  moral  sentiment 
in  the  community,  inculcated  at  the  expense  of  his  poorer 
neighbors. 

Such  truths  as  these  ought  to  be  faithfully  preached  from 
every  pulpit  throughout  our  denomination.  All  should  be  done 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  christian  love,  but  the  truth  should 
be  preached.  It  has  been  neglected  far  too  lorg  already.  And 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  when  our  people  understand  these 
things  as  they  really  are,  it  is  in  humanity  to  effect  a  change— 
our  ministers  will  be  better  supported.  There  is  something  in 
almost  every  heart,  when  it  knows  what  right  is>  that  loves  to 
see  it  done. 

But  again,  the  self-sacrifices  of  the  ministry  are  not  so  well 
underst(K)d  by  the  people  as  they  should  be;  If  they  were 
better  known,  the  pastor  would  be  more  sympaihized  with, 
more  trusted  and  more  cheerfully  supported.  He  sometimes 
has  a  more  delicate  appearance,  softer  hands,  is  not  so  sun- 
burnt, and  wears  better  clothes  than  the  manual  hiborer. 
Hence,  it  is  often  asserted  that  he  leads  an  indolently  easy, 
pleasant  life,  and  has  sought  the  ministry  from  unworthy  motives. 
Doubtless  many  really  think  so,  as  he  always  appears  cheer- 
ful when  seen,  and  seems  not  to  be  in  trouble  as  other  men. 

Let  them  be  undeceived.  Let  the  truth  be  known,  that  the 
lips  may  smile  when  the  heart  is  breaking;  and  that  it  requires 
a  far  greater  efl()rt  to  restrain  the  manifestation  of  one^s  inter* 
nal  emotions  than  il*  does  to  give  them  free  expression.  Not 
ibat  he  is  hypocritical ;  but  it  has  become  a  duty  with  him  to 
k  every  murmuring  thought,  to  preserve  a  serene  counteft- 
ud  m  whatsoever  station  he  is,  therein  to  be  contenU 
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Bttt  notwithstanding  this,  he  is  human.  All  ought  to  know  the 
struggles,  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  which  a 
large  part  of  the  ministry  have  lo  pass  through,  before  they 
enter  the  sacred  calling — ^fcven  whilst  preparing  for  it.  There 
are  ministers  in  our  denomination,  who,  while  in  college,  and 
while  preparing  for  it  ami  ti)r  other  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing,  cpuld  not  accept  an  invitation  lo  address  a  public  meeting 
— not  even  on  temperance,  because  their  ward-robe  was  so 
defaced  by  wear  that  they  were  ashamed  to  appear  in  such  an 
exposed  position.  Then  they  have  been  obliged  lo  board  them- 
selves while  pursuing  their  course  of  study,  and  to  subsist  on 
the  most  scanty  allowance  of  the  cheapest  food,  until  they  ut- 
terly loathed  it,  and  were  obliged  to  eat  what  they  felt  neces- 
sary to  sustain  their  physical  constitutions  ;  just  as  one  would 
take  an  unpalatable  medicine,  by  swallowing  it  without  tast- 
ing;  or  with  their  fc)od  in  their  hands  walking  forth  into  the 
fields  and  taking  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  just  as  they  could 
eat  without  having  it  repelled  from  the  stomach.  Their  rooms 
were  the  cheapest  to  be  bad,  uncomfortably  furnished  ;  and  to» 
save  fuel  they  often  wrapped  their  cloaks  around  them  and 
applied  themselves  to  their  studies  through  the  long,  cold  day^ 
till  a  late  hour  at  night.  In  this  way  their  nervous  systems 
were  overtasked  ;  their  physical  constitutions  nearly  worn 
down  ;  and  yet  when  vacation  came,  it  was  no  vacation  to 
them*  For,  instead  of  going  home  to  rest  and  recruit  with 
friends,  as  their  nwre  favored  classmates  did,  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  teach,  through  the  long  winter  months,  a  large,  untrained 
and  almost  ungovernable  school.  Thinly  clad,  going  from  a 
warm  scbi>ol-room  to  the  open  air  of  winter,  the  exposure  so 
afiected  their  health  that  they  scarcely  saw  a  well  day  during 
the  term  of  teaching.  In  the  spring,  nervous,  with  their  and 
almost  transparently  pale  features,  the  pallor  of  the  face  has 
often  been  in  only  slight  contrast  with  the  pillow  upon  which 
they  rested  their  beads.  And  so  it  went  on,  year  after  yean 
Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  our  college  educated  ministers 
are  sometimes  accused *of  not  having  thai  life  and  animation  in 
tbeir  discourses  that  the  nature  of  the  case  demands  ?  When 
the  secrets  of  the  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary  shall 
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be  dhralgcd  at  the  jndirmcnt  bar,  the  world  vnSL  he  astonished 
at  what  will  be  nntblded.  It  will  then  see  where  the  educat- 
ed minister  obtains  his  pale,  delicate  appearance,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  manual  laborer. 

Now  we  ask  any  candid  man,  what  infloeoces  these  pious 
young  men,  who  have  predetermined  to  enter  the  ministry,  to 
make  these  sacrifices  ?  Is  it  wealth  t  They  never  obtain  it 
— a  rich  minister  anoong  as  may  exist  in  the  tancv  of  some  of 
our  poetic  temperaments,  but  no  practical  business  eye  ever 
saw  one  who  acquired  his  property  by  preaching.  Is  it  world- 
ly honor  ?  They  are  not  the  men  from  whom  are  selected 
our  presidents,  governors,  legislators,  judges  or  officers  of  any 
kind.  Is  it  a  life  of  independence  and  ease  ?  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  claims  the  almost  undoubted  right  to  pry  in- 
to and  know  all  the  domestic  and  private  afiairs  of  the  pastor  ; 
and  if  they  hve  a  Ufe  of  ease,  they  do  not,  like  aldermen,  be- 
come corpulent  in  body.  What  then  is  the  secret  motive  of  their 
course  of  actbn  t  It  is — it  must  be — a  conscientious  feeling 
of  duty  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  this 
preparatory  course  is  taken  solely  that  they  may  be  more  effi- 
cient in  their  calling. 

But  there  is  still  a  stronger  proof  of  their  sincerity.  In  the 
midst  of  their  self-sacrificing,  young  men  in  our  denomination 
have  received  repeated  solicitations  from  their  friends  in 
other  evangelical  denominations  to  join  them,  with  the  promise 
that  all  the  expenses  of  their  education  should  be  defrayed ; 
and  that  they  should  be  well  settled  with  a  good  salary  after 
their  course  of  study  should  be  completed.  They  have  refus- 
ed these  offers  ;  and  why?  Not  because  they  expected  their 
superior  advantages  would  place  them  at  the  head  of  their  own 
denomination  ;  for  they  had  seen  tears  spring  to  the  eyes  of 
their  educated  brethren  in  the  ministry,  whenever  the  subject 
was  mentioned  in  their  hearing  ;  so  well  had  memory  treasur- 
ed up  the  cold  reserve,  the  unkind  words  and  the  innuendoes 
their  sensitive  natures  had  experienced  from  their  brethren. 
Not  for  this,  then,  have  they  remained  with  us  ;  but,  simply^ 
because  they  felt  it  duty  to  do  so.  The  denomination  oc- 
cupies a  space  in  the  moral  world,  and  should  its  organization 
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be  dissolved,  that  space  would  be  left  vacant.  Should  our 
ground  be  abandoned,  no  other  denomination  could  appropriate 
it  for  generations.  Our  members  would  be  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  their  children  would  receive  but  little  or  no  religious 
instruction.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Freewill  Baptist  de- 
nomination to  be  sustained.  And  if  so,  her  churches  must  have 
pastors.  Where  shall  she  obtain  them  ?  From  her  own  sons. 
No  other  order  of  Christians  can  have  so  strong  claips  upon  a 
young  man  brought  up  under  our  influences  and  educated  for 
the  ministry,  as  our  own  declining  churches.  Now  let  the  peo- 
ple know  these  facts,  and  understand  the  motives  that  lead 
young  men  to  the  ministry — to  our  ministry  ;  let  them  see  how 
much  they  have  sacrificed  ;  how  much  they  are  still  sacrific- 
ing ;  tell  them  of  their  hard  labors  ;  miles  of  travel  to  visit  the 
sick ;  their  nights  of  study;  their  ill  health  ;  their  scantily  sup- 
ported families ;  the  many  necessaries  of  life  they  are  obliged 
to  deny  to  themselves  ;  tell  them  also  that  many  of  their  pas- 
tors are  preaching  now  for  a  salary  inadequate  to  their  actual 
wants,  when  they  have  been  offered  an  advance  sum  of  several 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  preach  for  some  other  denomination, 
or  engage  in  a  far  more  desirable  profession  for  vhich  they  are 
well  fitted  by  nature  and  education  ;  and  yet  they  choose  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  they  are,  and  live  in  poverty  and  die 
and  leave  their  families  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  world  ; — 
and  then  let  the  question  be  asked,  if  there  is  any  layman  of 
wealth,  even  one,  who  will  offer  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  one 
half  the  yearly  sum  that  his  pastor  does  ? 

Verily,  were  there  but  this  side  of  the  picture,  ministers 
might  well  say  with  the  apostle,  "  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable !"  But  there  is  another  side  ;  a  bright  side ;  a  glo- 
rious side — sweet  peace  of  conscience ;  a  feeling  of  well-done 
in  the  heart  at  night ;  an  immortal  hope  of  a  golden  crown  of 
life  ;  a  state  of  ineffable  beatitude  with  all  the  souls  won  from 
death,  rejoicing  in  eternal  happiness !  Could  all  understand 
these,  the  true  feelings  of  the  minister,  and  understand  too  the 
importance  of  religious  teaching,  especially  to  the  young,  our 
feeble,  declining  churches  would  soon  exhibit  signs  of  return- 
ing life,  and  well-qualified,  faithful  pastors  would  not  long  be 
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wanting.  Here,  then,  is  a  work  to  be  done  by  the  ministers 
themselves.  Through  delicacy,  a  natural  shrinking  from  the 
too  curious  e3'e  of  the  world,  many  have  silently  kept  back  in 
this  respect ;  and  if  they  have  told  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  they  have  not  told  the  whole  truth. 

Our  feeble  churches  are  stretching  forth  their  emaciated 
bands  to  us  ;  our  brother  ministers  and  their  families,  suffering 
for  a  comfortable  support,  are  calling  upon  us  to  discharge  our 
duty  to  them ;  and  God*s  voice  commands  us  to  be  faithful 
to  him,  and  not  to  fear  those  who  can  only  kill  the  body,  but 
to  fear  him  who  has  power  over  the  soul*  A  thousand  expe- 
dients may  be  devised  for  the  support  of  our  ministry,  but 
they  will  all  speedily  fail,  unless  the  ministers  are  faithfuls- 
more  so  than  they  have  yet  been  in  a  majority  of  cases— to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  hearers  the  importance  of  re- 
ligious instruction  to  society,  and  the  true  motives  and  real 
condition  of  the  earnest,  con^^cientious  pastor.  It  seems  to  us 
that  these  are  the  two  cardinal  points  upon  which  '*  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets"  of  our  denominational  existence. 
Had  our  fathers  been  faithful  in  this  respect,  and  proclaimed  as 
earnestly,  as  they  did  other  truths,  the  necessity  of  an  educat- 
ed ministry,  and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  sustain  it,  our  de- 
nomination would  be  far  from  laboring  under  its  present  em- 
barrassments. However,  they  did  what  they  thought  was  best, 
and  did  it  with  zeal.  They  have  left  this  part  for  us  to  do ; 
let  us  be  as  faithful  in  our  peculiar  work  as  they  were  in  theirs. 
If  ministerial  support  is  less  in  our  denomination  than  in  any 
other  of  the  same  numbers,  through  the  errors  preached  by 
our  fathers,  let  our  preaching  be  faithful  enough  to  counteract 
all  itb  evil  effects.  They  planted  ;  it  is  for  us  to  water  and 
train;  and  God  will  give  the  increase. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  our  ministry 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  it  is  not  all.  We  have  some  denom- 
inational practices  which  militate  against  the  support  of  the 
ministry  with  us.  We  are  too  ready  to  ordain  men  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  icithotU  proper  qualifications.  This  is  a  serious 
evil,  and  it  has  operated  to  our  great  disadvantage.  Our  talh- 
erSy  justly  incensed  against  the  customs  prevailing  in  their 
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day,  of  making  the  ministry  a  mere  profession  for  a  livelihood^  to 
which  a  man  who  has  been  through  the  regular  course  of  pre- 
scribed study  might  be  admitted,  pious  or  not  pious,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  setting  apart  to  the  ministry,  by  the 
imposition  of  holy  hands,  almost  anybody,  with  or  without 
qualifications.  If  he  had  had  a  remarkable  dream,  or  felt 
himself  miraculously  called,  that  was  enough.  No  matter 
whether  he  could  read  and  write,  or  even  speak  correctly,  his 
mother  tongue.  They  regarded  him  as  chosen  of  God  ;  and 
so  far  from  doing  anything  against  his  public  preaching,  they 
urged  him  on  to  an  immediate  commencement.  And  thus  they 
made  ministers  of  all  their  good  deacons.  This  course  drove 
from  us,  in  time,  many  of  our  most  stable  and  intelligent  friends 
— those  who  went  to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  not  to  hear  an  ex- 
hortation in  broken  English  repeated  time  after  time,  but  to  be 
instructed  as  well  as  exhorted.  The  peculiar  sing-song  tone, 
the  loud,  almost  deafening  key  of  preaching,  or  the  hearty  re- 
sponses of  less  intelligent  minds,  did  not  edify  their  souls. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  heat,  but  little  light.  Of  course 
those  few  only  amongst  us  are  referred  to,  who  never  ought  to 
have  entered  the  pulpit,  and  not  the  majority  of  our  faithful 
pastors. 

We  are  experiencing  the  same  diflSculty  at  the  present  time. 
We  sometimes  ordain  those  now  whom  God  evidently  never 
designed  for  public  preachers.  They  have  no  natural  or  ac- 
<|uired  qualifications  for  the  office ;  and  when  this  appears,  as 
it  does  m  a  little  while,  they  become  the  most  troublesome 
class  of  Christians  in  the  church.  They  sometimes  seem  to 
think  that  the  act  of  ordination  has  imparted  all  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  a  faithful  minister  should  possess.  They  see  not 
their  own  deficiencies.  The  more  ignorant  they  are,  the 
more  they  think  they  know.  They  are  presumptuously  self- 
willed  ;  and  can  neither  be  instructed  or  advised.  There  are 
some  churches  that  are  just  miserly  enough  to  employ  them  for 
a  little  while,  because  they  can  get  them  cheap;  and  so  some 
of  them  manage  to  live  by  a  constant  changing  from  one 
church  to  another.  They  are  usually  envious  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry,  and,  hence,  often  opposed  to  adv^.wK\\\% 
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movements  in  the  denominatioQ.  After  few  years  of  trial,  the 
most  of  thecn  find  themselves  out  of  employment.  Some, 
then,  with  bitter  feelings,  leave  the  denomination*  breathing 
out  denunciations  and  threatnings  against  it,  because  it  has 
not  supported  them.  They  never,  however,  make  any  such 
demands  upon  the  denomination  which  they  join.  They  do 
not  expect  to  be  acknowledged  as  ministers  there,  but  become 
bumble,  private  members,  just  as  they^  should  have  been  with 
us  from  the  first.  There  are  others  who  do  not  leave  us,  but 
settle  down  in  some  secular  business.  Many  of  these  give  the 
pastors  of  the  churches,  where  they  belong,  almost  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble.  Their  feelings  are  generally  soured  at 
their  ill  success,  and  they  become  critics  upon  the  acts  of  their 
pastor.  If  he  makes  a  mistake,  they  are  the  first  to  discover 
it,  and  publish  it  abroad  with  magnified  importance.  If  there 
are  cases  of  discipline  in  the  church,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
be  opposite  the  pastor ;  and  like  Absalom,  endeavor  to  steal 
away  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  are  insinuating  to  every 
sceptical  listener  that  the  pastor  is  time-serving;  that  they 
might  have  been  preaching  to  some  large  church,  but  they 
would  not  sacrifice  principle ;  and  that  no  upright,  honest 
man  at  heart  can  be  supported  as  a  minister. 

Again,  are  there  any  ordinances  of  the  church  or  pastoral 
duties  to  be  attended  to,  they  have  their  friends  who  select 
them  as  the  administrator.  They  are  ready  to  baptize,  at- 
tend funerals  and  solemnize  marriages — especially  t/ie  latter; 
and  by  so  doing  they  take,  as  it  were,  the  bread  from  the  pas- 
tor's family.  They  are  not  willing  to  labor  where  they 
might  be  useful,  and  thus  their  example  in  its  full  force  is 
directly  against  ^Chiistian  meekness  and  love.  Is  there 
an  effort  made  to  make  the  pastor's  family  a  donation — a 
little  present — their  voices  are  the  first  to  oppose  it.  They 
say  he  already  has  a  larger  income  than  they  have,  or  than 
they  ever  had;  that  there  are  others  more  needy;  and 
that  the  church  is  not  able  to  give  so  much.  And  thus  they 
dry  up  the  springs  of  benevolence ;  and  even  sometimes  cause 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  pastor,  by  preventing  the  timely 
aid  he  would  have  iecmed%    Whilst  they  were  preaching, 
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they  occupied  the  place  that  better — more  eflBcient — ^men 
would  have  been  called  to  fill.  By  their  example  and  pre- 
cept the  church  was  taught  that  the  ministry  receive  too  large 
salaries ;  and  thus,  when  they  left  the  church,  it  was  worse 
prepared  to  support  well  a  qualified,  faithful  pastor  than  when 
they  entered  it.  And  not  only  so  from  this  consideration,  but 
because  they  always  had  some  hobby  every  Sabbath  to  harp 
upon.  Not  having  more  than  one  idea  to  present  at  a  time, 
they  have  run  that  to  the  farthest  possible  extreme,  and  thus 
the  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  gospel  have  become  dis- 
gusted and  gone  elsewhere.  This  is  the  way  many,  very  ma- 
ny, of  our  once  flourishing  churches  have  become  enfeebled 
even  to  the  loss  of  their  visibility.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these 
would-be  preachers,  when  they  have  found  that  they  must 
leave  their  fields  of  labor,  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  create  a  division  in  the  church,  that  thereby  they  might 
entirelj"  destroy  it ;  and  in  very  many  cases  they  have  but  too 
well  succeeded.  If  they  could  not  preach  to  it,  they  deter- 
mined that  no  one  else  should. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  guilty  only. 
Unhappy  differences  do  sometimes  exist  between  the  pastor 
and  his  church,  when  he  is  not  to  blame.  Misunderstandings 
and  other  circumstances  arise,  by  which,  for  a  time,  the  most 
faithful,  efficient  pastor  is  obliged  to  disagree  with  his  lay- 
brethren.  So,  also,  there  are  ordained  ministers  in  our  midst, 
not  actively  engaged  in  preaching,  who  are  far  from  being 
guilty  of  any  of  the  errors  enumerated.  They  are  humble, 
conscientious  Christians,  doing  all  the  good  they  can.  Ill 
health  has  obliged  some  of  our  best  ministers,  to  the  great 
grief  of  their  hearts,  to  relinquish  preaching.  Others  have 
seen  a  different  field  of  labor  open  to  them  which  duty  com- 
pelled them  to  enter.  But  in  whatever  church  you  find  such 
men  as  these,  you  will  not  find  them  in  opposition  to  the  pas- 
tor ;  not  supplanting  him  in  the  affections  of  his  people  by 
seeking  every  occasion  to  perform  those  duties  which  are  his 
peculiar  privilege,  but  co-operating  with  him  in  every  good 
word  and  work — willing  to  labor  as  private  members  wherev- 
er they  can  be  useful.    Against  such  there  is  no  re\jio^.cfcL% 
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They  are  bright  and  shining  h'ghts.  The  pastor  loves  to  coun- 
sel with  them.  They  can  often  give  him  much  assistance,  be- 
cause they  may  sometimes  be  better  acquainted  with  the  pub- 
lic feeling  than  he  can  be.  But  their  number  is  comparatively 
few ;  the  majority  of  ministers  not  actively  engaged  in  preach- 
ing with  us  we  fear  is  of  the  other  class. 

Our  duty  then  is  plain.  More  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications  of  candidates  for  ordination  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  And  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  pos- 
sess undoubted  piety  of  heart,  an  aptness  to  teach,  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  good  health,  before  he  is  set  apart  as  a  Christian 
minister  with  power  to  administer  all  the  ordinances  of  relig- 
ion ;  he  must  have  a  fixed  determination  to  devote  himself  through 
life  exclusively  to  the  gospel  field.  No  man  who  intends  to  make 
school  teaching  his  principal  business,  or  even  a  considerable 
part  of  it ;  or  who  intends  to  employ  a  certain  part  of  his  time 
in  any  secular  employment  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  consid- 
erations, should  be  ordained  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  be- 
cause the  powers  it  confers  upon  him  will  not  help  him  in  the 
least  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  secular  vocation  ;  while 
the  partial  exercise  of  them  will  be  detrimental  to  the  support 
of  those  ministers  who  feel  it  duty  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  gospel,  and  rely  exclusively  on  the  churches  for  their 
maintenance.  And  no  one,  of  course,  should  receive  ordina- 
tion who  does  not  possess  due  qualifications  for  the  office, 
whether  he  is  willing  or  not  to  give  his  life,  his  all  to  the  min- 
istry; for  it  is  from  such  that  arise  the  complicated  difficulties 
already  enumerated — thwarting  pastoral  influence,  enfeebling, 
dividing  and  destroying  churches.  By  rigidly  adhering  to  a 
rule  like  this  for  a  series  of  years,  we  might  have  less  minis- 
ters in  number,  but  they  would  be  more  active,  do  more,  and 
be  far  more  efficient  every  way.  There  would  be  more  ex- 
amination of  the  subject ;  and  the  relation  would  not  be  enter- 
ed into  hastily  as  now.  It  would  be  considered  a  life  business, 
and  not  an  experiment  of  a  few  months  or  years.  There 
would  be  more  stability  in  the  pastoral  relation — none  of  those 
constant  removals  from  one  field  to  another,  which  are  the 
great  moth  of  iVie  mimslx^.    Probably  now  among  us  nearly 
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one  tenth  of  the  money  collected  for  the  pastor's  support  is 
expended  in  moving  the  pastor's  family  and  goods  from  one 
church  to  another.  As  a  consequence,  his  charities  are  re- 
stricted ;  his  library,  far  too  small,  cannot  be  replenished  with 
even  those  books  absolutely  necessary  to  his  greatest  useful- 
ness. 

This  frequent  change  of  ministers  is  a  crying  evil  among  us. 
In  a  dollar  and  cent  viev^r,  it  is  the  very  worst  economy,  and 
in  a  moral  view  its  effects  are  still  more  ruinous.  Never,  no 
never,  can  our  ministerial  support  be  adequate  to  our  wants 
till  this  poUcy  is  changed.  And  one  effectual  remedy  is  to  or- 
dain to  the  gospel  field  none  but  efficient  men — ^men  efficient 
every  way,  who  love  the  ministry,  and  mean  to  devote  their 
lives  to  it.  Churches  will  then  have  confidence  in  the  pastors 
they  settle  over  their  spiritual  interests ;  they  will  settle  no  sub- 
stitutes with  the  expectation  of  changing  as  soon  as  a  favorite 
-^man  can  be  obtained.  Everywhere  the  name  of  a  minister 
%eMrill  suggest  a  man  of  piety,  education  and  good  natural  abili- 
^BS — a  man  thoroughly  interested  in,  and  devoted  to,  his  work 
fA  life.  With  all  such  ministers  in  our  denominational  field, 
cm  friends  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  the  name  of  Freewill 
Baptist,  or  make  public  the  names  of  those  on  whose  religious 
ministrations  they  attended.  What  churches  we  might  have, 
would  be  permanent,  active  churches ;  with  life  enough  at 
heart  to  give  their  pastor  an  ample  support,  without  forgetting 
or  neglecting  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  Their 
pastors  would  not  be  obliged  to  labor  in  the  moral  vineyard 
with  one  hand,  while  the  other  should  be  engaged  in  some  se- 
cular employment  for  a  livelihood.  The  churches  would  be  re- 
vived, souls  born  into  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  there  would 
be  a  healthy  activity  throughout  the  body  ecclesiastic,  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  spasmodic  movements  sometimes  seen  now, 
and  such  as  has  been  entirely  unknown  before. 

Give  us,  then,  not  a  less  number  of  efficient  ministers,  but 
no  more  whom  God  and  man  have  never  qualified  for  the  of- 
fice. They  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  success.  They 
take  the  bread  from  the  children's  mouths.  They  feed  the 
flock  with  unwholesome  food.    They  give  false  counaela^  asad 
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flee  at  the  approach  of  danger.  They  needlessly  bring  the 
calling  into  disrepute*  They  encourage  fickleness  of  purpose 
by  their  repeated  changes.  They  are  dead  weights  and  hind- 
rances to  the  effectual  labors  of  the  active  pastor.  They 
leave  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  preach,  preach  over, 
and  over  again,  some  particular  ism  of  the  day,  leaving  the 
flock  to  starve  for  spiritual  food.  And«  in  short,  the  more  such 
ones  we  have,  the  more  difficult  will  ministerial  support  be 
amongst  us,  the  weaker  shall  we  become  as  a  denomination,  the 
less  accomplish  as  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  Savior.  True, 
exhorters  and  others  may  and  should  often  be  licensed  to  con- 
duct meetings  of  worship  in  remote  places  ;  sometimes  indeed 
taking  charge  of  small  churches  for  a  while,  with  or  without 
the  idea  of  ultimate  ordination.  Men,  in  this  wav,  who  feel  it 
duty  to  labor  publicly  in  the  gospel  vineyard,  and  whom  the 
churches  do  not  consider  qualified  for  permanent  pastors, 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  without  being  forever 
after  unfitted  to  consider  themselves  as  nothing  more  than  pri- 
vate members  of  Christ's  body.  They  would  not  have  that 
feeling  of  self-importance  which  is  almost  invariably  acquired 
by  ignorant  men,  who  are  commissioned  to  be  teachers  of  oth- 
ers. If  it  is  not  worldly  honor  they  are  seeking,  if  they  take 
no  pride  in  being  addressed  as  ordained  ministers,  and  if  they 
cure  really  desirous  of  doing  good,  this  will  give  them  all  need- 
ful liberty  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  And  if,  within  a 
few  years,  they  shall  see,  and  the  people  also  shall  see,  how 
unsuitable  they  are  for  pastors  ;  and  their  zeal  and  love  shall 
cool,  as  they  often  do  with  this  class  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, then  the  churches  will  not  be  burdened  with  their  ill-timed 
advice,  or  their  murmurings,  the  pastors  with  their  officiousness, 
and  the  denomination  will  not  be  chargeable  with  sanctioning 
their  unfitness  lor  pastoral  labors. 

The  evils  above  enumerated,  as  existing  in  our  midst,  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  chief  reasons  why  our  ministry  do  not 
receive  a  competent  support — as  good,  even,  as  is  received  in 
other  denominations.  No  great,  sudden  change  can  be  expect- 
ed, or,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  is  even  desirable.  The 
reform  must  be  brougVvl  \xbovit  gradually,  step  by  step,  though 
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not  of  necessity  slowly.  We  may  step  like  a  young  giant  in 
the  full  vigor  of  strength,  and  yet  proceed  cautiously,  enlight- 
ening and  clearing  the  way  as  fast  as  we  advance.  The 
church  is,  and  should  be,  emphatically  a  conservative  institu- 
tion. She  is  not  a  temperance  society,  an  anti-skvery  so- 
ciety, missionary  society — neither  of  these  exclusively — but 
embraces  them  altogether,  and  more — she  is  the  voice  of 
one  crying,  in  the  world  of  iniquity,  repentance ;  not  the 
refraining  from  outward  sins  only,  but  the  nurture  of  heart- 
goodness.  The  same  evils  were  in  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  equally  as  virulent,  perhaps,  in  their  develop- 
ment, as  exist  now,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  them  singling  out 
any  one  of  them  and  devoting  all  their  time  in  a  grand  crus- 
ade against  that.  They  condemned  all,  and  yet  made  a  hobby 
of  none ;  and  they  did  not  forget  that  the  burden  of  their 
preaching  was  to  be,  godly  sorrow  for  sin^  faith  in  God,  and  re- 
generation — all  absolutely  essential  to  future  salvation.  The 
reform  they  preached  was  emphatically  a  heart  reform.  They 
believed  that  when  the  world  should  become  true  Christians, 
then  man's  external  circumstances  would  be  all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  not  but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  all  that 
he  can  consistently  do  towards  making  man's  outward  condi- 
tion favorable  to  happiness :  bul^it  is  vain  to  expect  a  millenial 
righteousness  on  earth,  till  the  world  become  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  profession,  followers  of  Christ. 

We  fear  that  some  of  our  brethren,  in  their  warm  sympa- 
thies for  reformers,  have  preached  too  much  upon  external 
morality,  and  too  little  upon  heart  piety ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  minister  has  been  considered  as  a  mere 
agent  of  some  reform  society  ;  his  support  has  been  neglected, 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  neglected  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
people;  and  the  great  revivals  that  used  to  attend* the  more 
heart-preaching  of  our  fathers,  are  almost  entirely  unknown. 
This  has  militated  much  against  us,  both  as  to  numbers  of  spir- 
itual Christians,  and  a  competent  support  of  our  ministry. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  over  zealous  in  a  good  cause. 
The  church  must  not  be  hurried  into  the  extravagances  of  en- 
thusiasts.   She  must  not  sail  aloft  in  her  visionary  excurdoxi^ 
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beyond  the  plain,  common  sense  view  of  earnest,  practical 
men.  Nor  must  she,  on  the  other  hand,  enchain  herself  to  some 
antiquated  creed  of  the  past*  in  which  the  light  of  the  present 
age  reveals  obvious  errors.  When  a  truth  is  demonstrated  by 
a  fair  interpretation  of  God's  Word,  let  her  adopt  it,  but  not 
before  it  is  first  proved.     And  if  she 

**  C&nnot  bring  Utopia  at  oace," 

for  the  step  of  reform  is  slow,  let  her  not  become  discouraged 
and  sink»dowi1  into  slothful  inactivity.  If  she  cannot  have  the 
full  blaze  of  heaven's  sun  at  once,  let  her  not  despise  the 
twinkling  stars  of  truth  that  gem  her  firmanent  and  illumine 
her  otherwise  dark  sojourn  here  below ;  and  let  her  not  forget 
to  watch  for  the  dawning,  and  to  welcome  every  new  ray  of 
light  that  presages  the  rising  of  the  perfect  day. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  preach  and  pray  and  wait  for  the 
good  time  coming.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  eminently  a  prac- 
tical religion.  Wc  were  made  to  be  active,  earnestly  engaged 
in  good  works.  Now,  as  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
we  can  do  much  to  hasten  the  evangelizing  of  the  world  by 
laboring  faithfully  to  establish  on  a  more  permanent  basis  our 
own  denomination.  A  well-sustained,  devoted  ministry,  edu- 
cated and  talented  as  the  times  demand,  will  soon  increase  our 
numbers.  Then  our  first  attention  is  to  be  turned  in  this 
quarter,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  existence  at  all  that 
we  have  well-qualified,  good  and  eflSicient  pastors  sustained 
over  our  churches. 

But  many  of  our  churches  are  not  able  to  support  a  pastor. 
In  what  way  can  we  best  give  them  immediate  assistance  ? 
It  is  impracticable  to  think  of  endowing  them  with  a  perma- 
nent fund.  But  a  small  amount  of  good  is  accomplished  by 
sending  them  a  pastor  for  a  little  while  ;  people  in  the  vicinity 
do  not  give  them  their  confidence  under  such  circumstances ; 
they  are  afraid  to  cast  their  lot  in  with  them,  lest  they  be  call- 
ed upon  to  assist  in  building  a  house  ot  worship  ;  or  lest,  in  a 
little  while,  all  will  be  given  up,  and  they  be  obliged  to  find  a 
borne  elsewhere.  There  is  one  remedy.  JVe  need  a  large  fund 
for  building  church^.    li^\.\\\^  ^oc^sx^  o^^^^Ctee  of  debt,  a  good, 
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elegant  house  of  worship  in  almost  any  cily  or  village  in  our 
country,  and  it  wiirfind  no  unconquerable  obstacle  to  support 
an  efficient  pastor. 

Every  ^church  or  society  should  own  the  house  in  which  it 
worships ;  and  then  the  pews  can  be  rented  yearly  to  defray 
the  necessar}^  expenses.     When  this  is  utterly  impracticable, 
and  a  house  is  built  by  stockholders,  it  should  be  done  with  an 
express  condition  that  the  pew  owners  are  to  be  subject  yearly 
toalegaljtax  of  a  certain  per  cent,  for  the  support  of  the 
meetings.     No  houses  of  worship  should  be  attempted  to  be 
built  except  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans.     The  support 
of  the  gospel  will  then  be  equitable.     Its  actual  hearers  will 
then  bear  its^burthens.     The  pastor  will  also  feel  that  much 
depends  upon  his  efforts,  and  it  will  nerve  him  up  to  greater 
faithfulness.     Thespian  is  simple  and  practicable,  and  without 
a  serious  objection.     Undoubtedly,  at  first,  it  would  be  opposed 
in  sorae][places,  from  the  prevailing  custom  of  having  the  pews 
free.     But  let  the  practice  be  where  it  may,  it  is  a  pernicious 
one,  and  should  be  changed  immediately.     It  often  causes  un- 
pleasant feelings.     Certain  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  occupy- 
ing particular  seats ;  others,  sometimes  from  envy,  and  some- 
times because  the  pews  are  really  more  eligible  than  the  rest, 
seat  themselves  there  at  an  early  hour,  thinking,  as  they  do  so, 
the  pews  are  all  free,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  seat 
where  they  please.     Ill  feeling  and  divisions  are  often  produced 
in  this  way,  which  ultimately  lead  to  serious  difficulty.   Again, 
where  this  method  is  pursued,  the  ladies  occupy  one  side  of 
the  church  and  the  gentlemen  the  other.     The  consequence  is, 
families  must  be  separated.     The  best  pews  are  occupied  by 
the  adults ;  while  the  children,  left  to  their  own  inclinations, 
seat  themselves  together  behind  their  parents.     With  little  re- 
straining influence  over  them,  they  give  very  smalFattention  to 
the  serious  worship — often  at  play  with  each  other,  reading 
Sabbath  School  books,  or  leaving  and  entering  the  church  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  pastor  and  congregation.     They 
are  very  apt  also  to  mark  and  mar  the  pews,  so  that  a  house 
arranged  in  this  way  is  seldom  kept  neat  and  in  perfect  repair. 

Let  the  head  of  the  family  yearly  rent  a  pew  for  the  conven- 
50 
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ience  of  himself  and  family,  and  all  these  difficulties  are  obvi- 
ated at  once.  There  are  then  no  subscription  papers  for  the 
pastor's  support.  There  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  raising  his 
salary ;  no  fears  that  every  year  will  be  the  last  that  the 
church  will  be  able  to  sustain  such  a  pastor  as  they  want. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  need  a  Freewill  Baptist  Build-' 
ing  Society  J  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  leasts  to  as- 
sist in  erecting  houses  of  public  worship  in  those  churches  not 
yet  able  to  do  so  by  their  own  resources.  Why  may  not  such 
a  Society  have  an  immediate  organization?  Let  a  treasuier 
be  appointed ;  and  donations  solicited  for  this  object  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  mission  cause,  with  the  understanding 
that  all  received  is  to  be  put  at  once  at  interest,  till  the  re- 
quired sum  is  made  up.  We  might  do  but  little  the  first  few 
years,  but  it  would  in  this  way  come  before  the  minds  of  our 
people,  and  prepare  them  to  carry  it  out  in  full  at  no  distant 
day.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  this  plan  is  feasible — nay,  that 
its  execution  is  absolutely  demanded  in  our  denomination. 
We  wish  to  be  more  efficient  than  we  have  hitherto  been. 
We  ought  to  be  so.  We  have  more  wealth,  more  intelligence, 
and  more  well-qualified  pastors  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
our  existence.  We  would  not  underrate  the  labors  of  the  fa- 
thers— far  from  it.  We  revere  their  memories  as  much  as 
any  one.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  work  before  the  Free- 
will Baptist  ministry,  at  the  present  time,  is  quite  as  arduous 
as  was  theirs.  To  travel  the  country  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  their  age,  and  organize  churches,  in  most  cases  w^ithout 
houses  of  worship,  and  with  the  expectation  that  ministers 
were  to  preach  free  of  expense  to  the  members,  and  support 
themselves  at  some  manual  employment,  is  one  thing ;  but  to 
build  houses  of  worship,  furnish  well-educated,  pious  pastors, 
and  counteract  the  feeling  so  deeply  impressed  upon  their 
minds  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  minister  to  cultivate  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  prepare  his  discourses  before  he  enters  the 
pulpit,  and  receive  a  stipulated  salary  for  his  support,  is  quite 
another.  The  former  was  the  work  of  our  fathers  ;  the  latter 
is  that  of  ourselves.  They  were  remarkably  successful  in 
theirs.     Shall  we  be  so  in  ours  ?     If  we  are  so,  ministers  and 
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people  must  sacrifice — sacrifice  lime  and  money  for  the 
cause  of  God,  And  why  not  ?  If  the  great  end  of  earthly  ex- 
istence is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  glorifying  God  in  eternity ; 
and  if  it  is  a  great  part  of  that  preparation  to  bring  the  heart 
into  that  state  in  which  we  can  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves, and  labor  for  their  true  elevation,  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  why  shrink  for  a  moment  from  the  duty  before  us? 
Let  us  buckle  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  as  good  sol- 
diers, stake  our  all,  resolving  to  come  off  conquerors  or  die  in 
the  battle. 

But  we  must  do,  as  well  as  resolve.  How  many  of  us 
there  are  who  are  toiling  almost  day  and  night  without  even 
proper  cessation,  to  accumulate  wealth  we  shall  never  need. 
Let  such  a  man  beware  what  he  does.  He  may  hold  on  to 
his  money  with  the  grasp  of  a  dying  miser,  and  the  servant  of 
God  may  suffer  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  He  may 
hoard  up  his  treasures,  and  see  the  pulpit  become  vacant,  the 
Sabbath  school  without  a  library.  He  may  do  all  this : — fill 
up  his  coffers,  add  dollar  to  dollar,  become  richer  and  richer, 
and  children  all  around  him  may  be  growing  up  without  moral 
training — Sabbath  breakers,  profane  swearers,  intemperate, 
unprincipled — he  may  do  all  this,  we  say,  for  the  vanity  of 
being  called  wealthy  for  a  few  short  years  of  his  earthly  exist- 
ence, or  he  may  do  it  for  the  sake  of  leaving  his  children  in 
the  possession  of  a  fortune  suflScient  for  an  independence 
through  life.  But  it  will  be  to  them  the  means  of  luxury  and 
dissipation.  They  will  perhaps  quarrel  over  his  tombstone 
concerning  that  very  wealth  he  has  been  so  anxious  to  leave 
them  ;  it  shall  cause  enmity  to  rise  in  the  hearts  of  his  child- 
ren, and  scatter  them  far  from  each  other  ;  and  it  shall  finally 
prove  that  he  labored  his  whole  life  and  practiced  the  most  mi- 
serly self  denials,  for  the  sake  of  bequeathing  the  greatest 
curse  to  his  offspring. 

Our  greatest  statesmen,  our  best  teachers  and  editors,  our 
most  successful  merchants,  and  our  most  useful  men  in  all  the 
departments  of  life,  are  self-made  men — the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes.  Who  taught  us  to  apply  the  power  of  steam  to 
machinery  ?     A  laboring  blacksmith.     Who  was  the  father  of 
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our  country,  our  salvation  in  the  time  that  tried  men*s  souls? 
A  young  farmer  of  Virginia,  Who  was  the  greatest  editor 
now  living?  A  poor  boy  of  New  England.  Who  are  the 
world's  preachers  and  teachers?  The  sons  of  men  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life.  Who  are  our  merchant  princes?  Are 
they  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  ?  Far  from  it. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  him,  and  knowing  that  the* 
invigorating  discipline  of  early  self-denial  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, how  can  any  reasonable  father  be  so  anxious  to  leave  his 
children  a  fortune  ?  Let  him  ask  himself,  if  he  has  not  al- 
ways found  a  way  to  get  through  the  world,  even  though  he 
commenced  without  capital?  And  if  so,  if  he  has  less  confi- 
dence in  his  children  than  in  himself?  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  be 
industrious  and  economical,  and  to  lay  by  enough  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  himself  and  family  before  they  can  help  them- 
selves, or  in  case  life  or  health  should  fail.  But  when  this  is 
done,  let  him  not  be  solicitous  about  leaving  a  fortune  for  those 
who  shall  succeed  him.  Let  him  give  his  children  a  good  in- 
tellectual education  ;  a  good  moral  and  religious  training,  and 
leave  them  when  he  dies  an  unsullied  name,  a  life  of  good  • 
deeds  for  an  example,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them 
from  his  dying  lips.  Let  this  be  their  inheritance,  and  they 
will  find  a  way  to  get  through  the  world  ;  and  what  is  more, 
they  will  make  the  world  better  for  having  lived  in  it.  This 
is  far  better  than  an  inheritance  of  wealth.  It  is  a  capital  that 
cannot  be  squandered.  When  all  take  this  view,  how  soon  the 
gospel  will  spread  over  the  world  !  As  it  is  now,  one  genera- 
tion devotes  all  its  time  to  accumulating,  another  to  squander- 
ing. And  thus  the  moral  vineyard  of  the  world  lies  neglected. 
Better  far,  for  fathers,  children,  the  church,  the  world,  that 
each  generation  provide  for  its  own  wants,  and  let  the  next  do 
the  same.  Brethren,  let  us  seriously  ponder  upon  these  things ; 
and  not  only  ponder,  but  att. 
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Art.  v.— latter  DAY  REVELATIONS.* 

When  any  new  and  very  gross  absurdity  is  commended  to 
public  regard,  men  of  real  science,  theologians  especially,  pass 
it  by,  under  the  impression  that  should  they  expose  the  impo- 
sition, they  would  appear  to  the  public  in  the  repulsive  light  of 
"  answering  a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  It  is  this  fear,  we 
think,  rather  than  a  prudent  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  which 
has  shielded  modern  '*  spirit  revelations"  from  that  degree  of 
scientific  scrutiny  requisite  to  unmask  the  imposture  before  the 
world.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  subject  in  general,  the 
writings  of  the  individual  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article  seem  to  demand  a  critical  examination.  The  vol- 
ume to  which  we  have  referred,  consisting  of  782  octavo  pa- 
ges, purports  to  have  gone  through  some  seven  or  eight  editions 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  London  ;  and  how 
many  editions  it  has  gone  through  in  Great  Britain  we  have 
not  been  informed.  It  has  also  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
'^spirit"  movement  which  now  controls  the  religious,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  scientific  faith  of  vast  multitudes  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  apol- 
ogies for  an  attempt  at  a  somewhat  critical  examination  of  the 
philosophy  and  character  of  this  great  primal  production  of 
modern  spiritualism. 

The  claims  of  our  author  are  very  wide  sweeping  and  very 
peculiar.  In  the  state  in  which  his  revelations  are  given  to  the 
world,  he  claims  to  be  possessed  of  a  power  hardly  less  than 
omniscient  in  regard  to  the  past,  present,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
future  history  and  condition  of  the  universe.  "  His  philoso- 
phy," says  his  scribe,  "  is  only  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
laws  and  principles  which  control  the  universe  and  mankind 
unerringly,  and  his  theology  is  only  that  which  is  written  on 
the  wide-spread  scroll  of  the  heavens,  in  which  every  star  is  a 

*  The  Principles  of  Nature  ;  her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a  Voick 
TO  Mankind.  By  aod  through  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsic 
Seer,  Clain'oyant.    In  three  Parts,  etc. 
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word,  and  every  constellation  a  sentence."     "  And  tchatctcr 
truths,"  savs  our  Seer,  "have  entered  the  minds  of  investi^fa- 
tors,  they  will  sec  the  same  reflected ;"  (in  these  revelations) 
"  which  will  be  a  source  of  inward  gratification.     There  will 
also  be  a  consolation  derived  from   the  things  contained    in 
the  revelation,  consisting  in  the  reflection  that  the  dross  and 
incpurities  of  systems  and  theories  have  become  purged  off,  or 
ra:her  repulsed  by  the  truth,  which  is  positive  and  eternal." 
What  the  stern  Mahomedan  did  with  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
drian library,  the  world  should  now  do  with  all  the  books  of 
all  investigators  of  truth,  since  the  world  began.     "  Whatever 
truths,"  (the  italics  are  our  author's,)  •*  these  works  contain,  is 
found  in  this  revelation,  and  found  here  as  it  is  not  found  in 
those  works,  in  a  state  of  total  freedom  from  all  dross  and  im- 
parities."    What  use  is  there  then  for  any  such  works  ?     Let 
them  be  given  to  the  flames.     Then  these  revelations  contain 
not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.     The  revelation,  our 
aolhor  affirms,  "  will  progressively  reveal  every  visible  and  in- 
visible existence,  until  it  arrives  at  the  highest  sphere  of  per- 
fection, and  then  will  retrace  the  links  of  development  back  to 
the  original  cause  and  foundation  of  all  things."     What  inves- 
tigator, from  this  time  forth,  will  have  the  audacity  to  write  an- 
other book,  when  all  truth  pertaining  to  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible, and  that  in  its  origin  and  progress,  is  here  revealed  in  a 
state  of  total  freedom  from  all  admixture  of  error  ?     "  With 
the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass,"  exclaims  an  ancient  giant,  "  heaps 
upon  heaps  !     With  the  jaw  of  an  ass,  have  I  slain  a  thousand 
men."     With   a  weapon  hardly  dissimilar  in  its  nature,  may 
the  mighty  Seer  of  Poughkeepsie  exclaim,  have  I  forever  put 
to  silence  all  "  investigators"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
time.     To  no  personage  on  earth,  or  any  where  else,  did  we 
ever  apply  such  language  before.     We  think  however,  that  it 
is  called  for  on  this  occasion. 

The  manner  of  our  Seer  claims  a  passing  remark  in  this  con- 
nection. Every  where  he  speaks  "  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes."  The  only  foundation  that  he  laj^s  for 
our  faith  in  his  Revelations,  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  state  of 
c/airvoyancc  in  which  these  revelations  are  given  forth,  this 
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Poughkeepsie  Seer  has  an  impression  that  things  are  thus  and 
so,  and  is  imjyressed  to  say  it.  Simply  and  exclusively  because 
he  is  thus  impressed^  in  the  state  referred  to,  we  are  to  believe 
that  "  the  material  universe  is  a  t;or/ex,"  and  "  that  earth, 
when  comprehended  as  an  entire  whole,  is  a  stomach  ;^^  that 
the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  yet  that  it  revolved  around  the 
sun  Irom  eternity  ;  [after  describing  the  process  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  and  all  other  planets,  he  tells  us,  page  430,  that  the 
modern  philosopher,  who  discovered  the  fact,  that  the  earth  re- 
volves around  the  sun,  "  discovered  the  truth  ;  but  that  the  truth 
had  existed  the  same  from  all  eternity  ;"]  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  laid  in  a  manger,  not  at  his  birth,  as  the  sacred  writer  af- 
firms, but  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  that  he  lay  there  not  over 
forty  minutes  by  the  watch ;  that  the  Bible,  instead  of  "  bring- 
ing life  and  immortality  to  light,"  enshrouds  this  whole  sub- 
ject in  clouds  and  darkness  ;  that  it  does  not  "present  our  prop- 
er conception  of  the  constitution,  character,  greatness,  omnipo- 
tence and  majesty  of  the  divine  mind  ;"  nor  "  teach  that  holy 
virtue,  morality  and  refinement  which  should  receive  the  name 
of  religion  ;"  that,  in  short,  it  has  been  a  source  of  injury  rath- 
er than  good  to  the  world,  possessing  not  even  the  humble 
merit  of  preparing  the  way  for^the  sublime  revelations  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Seer,  etc.,  etc.  Take  a  single  example  of  his 
manner.  "Previous  to  this  journey,  [the  flight  into  Egypt,] 
a  necessary  circumstance  compelled  Mary  to  lay  her  child  in 
a  manger,  in  which  place,  I  am  distinctly  impressed,  he  lay  not 
more  than  forty  minutes."  Thus  we  are  to  throw  away  our 
Bibles,  and  believe  any  thing  that  may  be  commended  to  our 
regard,  for  one  reason  only,  to  wit, — Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
in  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  has  had  an  impression ;  he  is  "  im- 

pressed  to  say ;"  is  "  dhtincthj  impressed^ 

Permit  us  here  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  argument  on 
which,  exclusively  as  we  understand,  the  high  claims  of  our 
Seer  are  by  him  and  his  associates  based.  In  his  natural  state 
he  appears,  it  is  affirmed,  as  an  uneducated  young  man ;  with- 
out learning,  without  science,  without  high  ideas,  or  an  unusual 
amount  of  language.  In  his  clairvoj\int  state  he  has  the  most 
wonderful  visions,  and  naturally  embodies  tlicse  visions  in  the 
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sublime  language  found  in  these  Revelations.  The  inference 
based  upon  these  asserted  facts  is,  that  these  visions  must  be 
the  pure  embodiment  of  eternal  and  immutable  truth  ;  that  his 
"  philosophy  isonly  that  which  is  involved  in  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples which  control  the  universe  and  mankind  unerringly  ;  and 
his  theology  is  only  that  which  is, written  upon  the  wide-spread 
scroll  of  the  heavens,  in  which  every  star  is  a  word,  and  every 
constellation  a  sentence."  Take  away  the  facts  above  named, 
and  all  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  character  of 
the  revelations  of  our  seer,  disappear  at  once,  and  ihat  totally. 
Now,  we  say  that  a  grosser  non  scquitur  never  danced  in  the 
brain  of  Enthusiasm,  Superstition,  or  Fanaticism,  than  is  in- 
volved in  the  above  argument.  Granting  the  facts  in  all  their 
force,  how  do  we  know  that  these  visions  are  the  revelations 
of  truth  ?  How  do  we  know  that  they  are  not  the  exclusive  mo- 
tions of  an  over-excited  and  disordered  imagination?  and 
therefore  the  embodiment  of  error,  and  not  of  truth  ?  The 
fact  that  our  Seer  has  no  such  visions  in  his  natural,  and  that 
he  has  them  in  his  clairvoyant  state,  presents  not  the  shadow 
of  evidence  that  these  visions  are  true  ;  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance  the  mind  sees  nothing  but 
truth.  If  it  is  not  the  exclusive  character  of  the  visions  of 
universal  mind  in  this  state,  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  the 
character  of  those  of  our  Poughkeepsie  clairvoyant  in  tlie 
same  state?  Should  it  be  said  that  the  visions  of  our  clair- 
vo3'ant  are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  others  ;  does  this, 
we  ask,  prove  an  infallible  criterion  of  truth  ?  To  what  de- 
gree of  subh  mi  ty  must  the  fallible  rise  to  become  in faUible? 
The  claims  of  our  Seer  are  too  shallow,  we  should  think,  did 
not  painful  experience  evince  the  contrarj',  to  command  the 
faith  even  of  children.  The  fact  that  so  many  quite  sensible 
people  have  made  shipwreck  of  a  divine  faith  upon  such  a 
visible  snag  as  this,  evinces  to  our  mind  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  thinking  of  this  age  has  little  of  sound  reason  or  logic 
in  it. 

In  the  case  of  our  Seer,  however,  w^e  have  the  opportunity 
to  test  his  claims  by  an  infallibly  '*  sure  word  of  prophecy." 
He  professes  to  give  us,  with  no  intermixture  of  error,  a  know- 
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ledge  of  **  every  visible  and  invisible  existence."  Suppose  that 
we  can  convict  him  of  the  grossest  conceivable  absurdity  and 
error  in  his  philosophy,  and  statements  in  regard  to  the  visi- 
ble ;  his  pretended  revelations  pertaining  to  the  invisible,  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  investigate;  We  have  here  indicat- 
ed the  train  of  thought  which  we  design  to  pursue.  We  have 
little  to  do  with  our  author,  as  far  as  the  invisible  is  concern- 
ed ;  but  confine  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  what  he  is 
**  distinctive! J'  impressed  "  in  regard  to  the  visible.  Hence 
we  shall  pass  over  unnoticed  the  first  part  of  these  revela- 
tions, the  part  which  relates  to  the  jrrincijdes  of  nature^  and 
confine  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  second  part,  ia 
which  he  gives  us  his  theory  of  creation,  and  a  professed  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  events  from  the  beginning  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  the  progress  of  our  remarks,  we  intend  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  creation  set  forth  in  these  revelations, 
is  self-contradictory  and  absurd,  and  its  truth  impossible,  and 
that  in  his  statements  pertaining  to  known  facts,  our  Seer 
shows  a  degree  of  ignorance,  recklessness  and  error  which  has 
but  few  parallels.  We  shall  then  give  our  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  character  of  our  revelator,  from  facts  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

As  a  philosopher,  our  Seer  is  an  absolute  materialist.  In 
one  place,  he  tells  us,  that  "  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  to  produce  its 
ultimate,  Mind."  In  another,  he  says,  that  to  him,  "all  ulti- 
mates  are  matter."  Again,  "I  would,  moreover,"  he  says, 
"  have  all  understand,  that  I  consider  (because  I  perceive) 
that  all  things,  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  are  material." 

As  a  materialist,  our  Seer  is  an  equally  absolute  necessitarian 
or  fatalist.  His  sentiments  on  this  point  are  fully  set  forth  on 
pages  4G3-4,  where  he  affirms  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  any 
rational  mind  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  *  free  will.' " 

Consequently  he  holds  to  the  existence  of  spirit  and  of  God 
in  no  other  form  than  as  an  ultimate,  a  development  of  mat- 
ter. On  this  point  our  Seer  has,  throughout,  the  merit  of  self- 
consistency.  He  pretends  to  hold  to  no  form  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence or  manifestation  but  that  under  consideration. 

In  testing  the  validity  of  his  theory  of  creaUow,  'sw^  ^x^  Xft 

67 
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take  matter  as  originally  given  in  theory,  and  then  from  the 
known  laws  of  this  substance,  see  if  we  can  deduce,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  that  theory,  the  facts  of  the 
universe  just  as  they  are.  In  regard  to  the  original  condition 
of  matter,  we  will  let  our  Seer  speak  for  himself. 

**  In  the  BEeiNifiNo,  the  Univercoelum  was  one  boundless,  nndefinable, 
and  unima^^able  ocean  of  Liquid  Fire  !  The  most  vigorous  and  ambU 
tious  imagination  is  not  capable  of  forming  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth  thereof.  There  was  one  vast  ex- 
panse of  liquid  substanee.  It  was  without  bounds  inconceivable — and  with 
qualities  and  essences  incomprehensible.  This  was  the  original  condition  of 
HATTER.  It  was  without  forms,  for  it  was  but  one  Form.  It  had  no  mo- 
tions ;  but  was  one  eternity  of  Motion.  It  was  without  parts ;  for  it  was  a 
whole.  Particles  did  not  exist ;  but  the  whole  was  as  one  particle.  There 
were  not  sues ;  but  it  was  one  Eternal  Sun.  It  had  no  beginning,  and  was 
without  end.  It  had  not  length ;  for  it  was  a  vortex  of  one  eternity."  [He 
has  just  told  us  that  it  had  length  inconceivable.  Strange  logic  that  also  ; 
that  because  it  is  '*a  vortex  of  one  eternity,"  that  it  therefore  has  not  length. 
•*  A  vortex  of  one  Eternity !"  How  many  other  Eternities  are  there  ?  •*  A 
Tortex  of  one  Eternity  !*'  What  a  palpably  intelligible  idea.]  **It  had  not  cir- 
cles ;  fur  it  was  one  infinite  circle.  It  had  not  disconnected  power  ;  but  it  ■ 
was  the  very  essence  of  all  power.  Its  inconceivable  magnitude  and  con- 
stitution were  such  as  not  to  develop  forces,  but  Omnipotent  Power !" 

"  Matter  and  Power,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  were  exi9ting  as  a  whole,  in- 
separable. The  Matter  contained  the  substance  to  produce  all  suns,  all 
worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,  thro*jghout  the  immensity  of  space.  It  con- 
tained qualities  to  produce  all  things  that  are  existing  upon  each  of  these 
worlds.  The  Power  contained  Wisdom  and  Goodness — Justice,  Mercy  and 
Truth.  It  contained  the  original  and  essential  Principle  that  is  displayed 
throughout  immensity  of  space,  controlling  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds, 
and  producing  Motion,  Life,  Sensation  and  Intelligence,  to  be  impartially 
disseminsted  upon  their  surfaces  as  Ultimates ! 

This  Great  Centre  of  worlds — this  Great  Power  of  Intelligence — this 
Great  Germ  of  existences — was  One  World ! — corresponding  to  a  globe  visi- 
ble ;  for  it  was  hvi  One — containing  the  materials  and  Power  to  produce  all 
others.  It  had  Wisdom  equal  to  Matter  to  plan  them  and  direct  their  infinite 
movements.  It  had  goodness  equal  to  the  extent  of  its  substance,  to  give 
perfect  harmony  and  distributive  usefulness  to  all  parts  If  this  infinitude. 
It  had  Justice ;  but  only  to  be  manifested  in  proportion  to  developments  of 
suitable  mediums  upon  these  subordinate  spheres,  or  forms  of  the  Greai 
Sphere.  It  had  Mercy,  Lenity  and  Forbearance,  to  be  developed  as  corres- 
ponding witli  like  developments  in  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings.  It  con- 
tained Truih  eternalized^  like  its  own  nature.  So  the  whole  of  these  princi- 
ples were  joined  in  one  ^raal  \oiVsl  ot  Pure  Intelligence," 
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"  The  great  original  mass,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  a  substance 
containing  wilhin  itself  iho  embryo  of  its  own  perfection.  It 
became  pregnated  by  virtue  of  its  own  laws,  and  was  control- 
led, guided  and  perfected,  by  virtue  of  its  own  omnipotent 
power."  From  eternity  up  to  a  given  period,  as  he  subse- 
quently informs  us,  while  it  contained  in  itself  the  laws  and 
principles  of  progression,  it  had  not  progressed.  "It  con- 
tained the  power  of  progression,  but  had  not  progressed." 

Such,  according  to  our  Seer,  was  the  original  condition  of 
Matter  prior  to  creation ;  a  condition  in  which  that  sub- 
stance had,  up  to  a  certain  period,  continued  from  eternity. 
How  are  the  worlds  and  the  system  of  worlds  originated  from 
this  **  mass  of  liquid  fire  ?"  Around  this  mass,  he  tells  us,  was 
an  atmosphere  extending  infinitely  in  all  directions.  The  mass 
itself,  at  length  began  to  evaporize  light,  heat,  and  other  mate- 
rials adapted  to  the  formation  of  suns  and  worlds.  The  sub- 
stances thus  evaporated  were  borne  upward  by  the  atmosphere 
referred  to,  and  "  became  at  length  a  nebulous  zone  [a  zone,  as 
we  are  informed  in  these  revelations,  corresponding  to  the  rings 
of  Saturn,]  surrounding  the  immensity  of  space !"  Such  is  the 
language  of  our  Seer.  A  tolerably  large  zone  that — a  zone 
which  surrounds  the  immensity  of  space.  "  By  constant  action 
and  development  of  the  particles  thus  subjected  to  the  mo- 
tion of  attraction,  repulsion,  and  the  law  of  condensation  ;  by 
a  repelling  of  that  which  was  averse  to  the  process  of  conden- 
sation, and  an  attracting  of  that  which  was  of  like  afiinity, 
and  suitable  to  become  a  part  of  the  same  mass,  the  forma- 
tion of  worlds  was  first  instituted."  Suns  were  first  formed, 
and  from  these  planets,  etc.  Thus  one  circle  or  ring  of  suns 
and  worlds  was  commenced  and  perfected — or  in  the  language 
of  our  Seer,  "  The  Jirst  great  Ring  of  converging  formations 
was  thus  commenced  and  completed." 

Subsequently,  "  after  an  unimaginable  length  of  time,"  by 
a  process  precisely  similar  to  that  above  described,  another 
nebulous  zone,  either  within  or  without  the  first,  and  which, 
our  Seer  has  forgotten  to  inform  us,  was  formed,  and  from  it 
another  circle  of  systems,  of  suns  and  worlds  *'was  instituted." 
Thus  five  such  circles  have  already  been  "  instituted,"  and  a 
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sixth  is  now  in  process  of  being  •*  instituted,"  but  is  not  yet 
complete. 

We  have  thus  given  a  full,  and  as  all  who  have  seen  the 
original  will  admit,  a  fair  and  correct  statement  of  our  Seer's 
theory  of  creation.  The  way  is  now,  prepared  for  some  re- 
marks upon  this  theory. 

1.  The  first  step  or  great  fact  in  this  process  demanding 
our  attention,  is  the/ormatian  of  Deity.  All  spirit,  as  we  are 
taught  in  these  Revelations,  19  an  Ultimate  of  Matter.  God 
as  a  spirit,  as  given  in  the  theory  under  consideration,  is  no 
exception  to  this  principle.  He  is  an  ultimate  of  the  original 
condition  of  Matter,"  which  was  such  as  "  to  develope  for 
us  Omnipotent  Power,"  "Power  containing  Wisdom  and 
Goodness — ^Justice,  Mercy  and  Truth."  The  whole  of  these 
principles,  joined  '*  into  one  vast  vortex  of  Pure  Intelligence," 
constitute  the  God  of  these  Revelations.  And  how  was  this 
Ultimate  of  Matter,  this  "  vortex  of  Pure  Intelligence,"  this 
"  Omnipotent  Power,"  this  "  Great  Positive  Mind  "  produced, 
or,  in  the  language  of  our  Seer,  developed  f  By  a  vast  amount 
of  matter  in  such  a  state  of  intense  heat,  as  to  constitute  '*one 
boundless,  undefinable,  and  unimaginable  ocean  of  Liquid 
Fire."  Matter  to  a  certain  amount,  and  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intensity,- being  given,  and,  as  the  necessary  result,  we 
have  developed  a  God — *'  a  Great  Positive  Mind,"  jx)ssessed 
of  "  Omnipotent  Power,"  and  all  possible  perfections.  If  we 
had  a  smaller  amount  of  matter  heated  to  the  same  degree  of 
intensity,  we  should  have  a  God  still,  a  lesser  one  to  be  sure, 
but  still  a  real  "  Positive  Mind."  We  should  have  just  as 
many  Gods,  as  we  could  have  masses  of  matter  thus  heat- 
ed. These  are  the  necessarj^,  undeniable  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  theory.  This  is  the  Theology 
of  "  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer  and 
Clairvoyant,"  the  only  theology  we  are  told  that  is  written  up- 
on **  the  wide-spread  scroll  of  the  heavens,  where  every  star  is  a 
word  and  every  constellation  a  sentence."  We,  for  ourselves, 
have  endeavored  to  read  this  scroll ;  we  have  attentively  looked 
at  the  stars,  and  the  constellations  too ;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  find  no  such  iheo\ogj  there.  Before  we  should  surrender 
our  £iitb  in 
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"  That  dearest  of  books  that  excels  every  other, 
The  old  family  Bible  that  lays  on  the  stand," 

to  embrace  such  a  theology  as  this,  we  should  ask  considera- 
ble time  for  sober  reflection. 

The  theology  of  our  Seer  has  one  merit,  to  say  the  least, 
that  of  entire  originality,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
The  idea  that  Matter,  heated  to  a  certain  degree  of  intensity, 
will  generate,  or  develope,  mind,  "  Positive  Mind,"  and  that 
"  one  boundless,"  [not  so  boundless,  but  that  it  may  still  be 
surrounded  by  six,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  circles  of 
suns  and  worlds,]  "  undefinable,  unimaginable  ocean  of  Liquid 
Fire,"  would  generate,  or  develope  the  great  Positive  Mind, 
to  wit,  God — such  an  idea  never  danced  in  our  brain,  till  we  met 
it  in  these  "  Divine  Revelations."  And  what  would  become 
of  this  '*  Great  Positive  Mind,"  should  this  "  ocean  of  Liquid 
Fire "  once  burn  out  ?  an  effect,  which,  from  the  laws  of 
Matter  must  occur,  in  the  progress  of  the  eternal  future.  This 
mass,  however  large,  must  be  finite  and  limited,  and  in  per- 
petually giving  off  from  itself  the  materials  for  the  formation 
of  unnumbered  suns  and  worlds,  must  at  length  totally  burn 
out,  and  consequently  wholly  cease  to  give  off"  such  materials, 
or  it  must  become  totally  evaporated.  There  is  no  escaping 
this  conclusion.  Where  then  will  be  our  fire-begetting,  or  fire- 
developed,  and  consequently  fire-sustained  Divinitj^  ?  If  this 
theology  is  true,  the  universe  must  soon  be  without  a  God, 
without  any  **  Great  Positive  Mind." 

2.  To  our  limited  capacities,  there  is  another  fundamental 
error  in  the  theology  of  our  Seer.  No  cause  can  generate  or 
develop  an  cfltct  greater  than  itself.  This  is  a  first  truth 
of  science.  Now  this  "  ocean  of  Liquid  Fire,"  as  a  cause, 
must,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be  in  its  nature  limited,  finite. 
How  then  can  such  a  cause  develop  "  Omnipotent  Power  ?"  The 
idea  is  just  as  inconceivable  and  impossible  as  the  supposition, 
that  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter  actually  fills  and  occupies  in- 
finite space.  Perhaps  our  Seer  is  not  a  little  extravagant  in 
the  use  of  language,  and  by  "  Omnipotent  Power"  he  means 
merely  a  very  great,  but  yet  finite  and  limited  Power.  If  so,  we 
have    only   to  reply  that  his  "  great  Positive  Mvivd"  mNJoaX 
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case,  is  a  being  finite  and  imperfect  like  ourselves,  and  is  not 
the  Deity  to  whom  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  univer- 
sal mind  is  fundamentally  and  immutably  correlated.  A  De- 
ity of  absolute  Infinity  and  Perfection  is  the  only  "  Great  Pos- 
itive Mind"  tliat  responds  to  the  nature  of  universal  finite 
Mind.  According  to  this  theology,  the  final  Ultimate  of  Mat- 
ter, rational  Mind,  is  fundamentally  correlated  to  the  Unreal 
instead  of  the  Real,  as  far  as  God  is  concerned.  The  theolo- 
gy of  our  Seer  therefore  breaks  the  harmony  of  nature,  instead 
of  filling  out  and  perfecting  it. 

3.  We  now  advance  to  the  consideration  of  a  diflSculty 
fundamentally  involved  in  our  Seer's  theory  of  creation,  a  diffi- 
culty which  demonstrably  renders  the  validity  of  that  theory 
an  absolute  impossibility.  According  to  this  theory,  creation, 
or  the  foundation  of  worlds,  had  a  beginning,  in  time.  This 
fact  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  the  author  himself.  The  time 
was,  he  tell  us,  when  the  great  central  primal  mass  was  "  one 
world,"  when  it  "  contained  the  Power  of  progression,  but  had 
not  progressed."  He  not  only  represents  the  process  of  crea- 
tion as  having  had  a  beginning  in  time,  but  as  not  being  yet 
completed — the  sixth  circle  of  suns  and  worlds  being  now  in 
a  process  of  unconsummated  completion,  the  other  five  hav- 
ing had  their  origin,  and  having  attained  to  their  completion  in 
time.  From  eternity  up  to  a  given  period,  this  now  central 
mass,  this  "  ocean  of  Liquid  Fire,"  pervaded  by  the  "  Great 
Positive  Mind,"  existed  alone,  not  having  evaporated  or  radi- 
ated any  substances  adapted  to  the  formation  of  worlds.  Had 
this  evaporation  been  from  eternity,  so  also  must  have  been  the 
formation  of  worlds,  or  by  the  laws  of  Matter  that  formation 
never  could  have  occurred  at  all.  As  by  the  law  of  necessity, 
which  is  fundamental  in  the  philosophy  of  our  author,  what  did 
not  occur  could  not  possibly  have  occurred,  this  mass,  this 
"ocean  of  Liquid  Fire,"  pervaded  by  the  "Great  Positive 
Mind,"  had  existed  from  eternity  to  the  present  period  without 
the  possibility  of  producing  any  evaporations  whatever,  suita- 
ble to  the  formation  of  suns  and  worlds.  How  shall  we  ac- 
count for  the  commencement  of  evaporation  from  this  "  expanse 
of  liquid  substance  "  at  the  moment  referred  to?     Would  not 
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the  same  reasons  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  this  cause  to 
produce  this  result  from  eternity  to  the  moment  referred  to, 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  same  identical  cause  to  pro- 
duce that  result  to  eternity?  From  eternity  to  the  period  nam- 
ed, according  to  this  theory,  this  mass  could,  by  no  possibility, 
produce  these  evaporations.  From  that  moment  onward,  it 
could  not  possibly  but  produce  them.  Yet  the  mass  itself  with 
all  the  laws  and  causes,  external  and  internal,  operating  upon 
it,  remained  all  the  while  immutably  the  same.  If  a  theory 
involving  such  contradictions  can  be  true,  then  it  is  possible 
lor  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  to  exist  and  not  to  exist. 
Evaporation,  at  the  time  and  from  the  cause  assigned  in  this 
theory,  is  nothing  else  than  an  event  without  a  cause. 

From  the  immutable  laws  of  Matter  also,  evaporation  can 
take  place  but  upon  one  condition,  the  impregnation  of  portions 
of  matter  with  degrees  of  heat  which  thej'  did  not  before  pos- 
sess, and  thus  changing  them  from  a  solid  to  a  vaporous  state. 
No  such  change  could  have  occurred  at  the  moment  referred 
to,  in  any  portion  of  this  "  mass  of  liquid  substance."  The 
heat  must  have  been  equally  diffused  through  all  parts  of 
it  alike,  and  that  from  eternity.  No  new  causes  existed  to  gen- 
erate new  degrees  of  heat,  in  any  portion  of  the  mass,  or  in 
all  combined.  The  evaporations  then  from  which,  according 
to  our  Seer,  the  universe  was  formed,  must  have  been  au 
event  without  a  cause,  and  by  no  possibihty  could  have  been 
any  thing  else.  His  theory  is  fundamentally  self  contradic- 
tory and  absurd,  and  its  validity  an  absolute  impossibility. 

4.  Another  difl5culty,  equally  fundamental,  is  found  in  our 
Seer's  **  nebulous  zones,"  formed  around  the  central  mass,  as 
the  material  for  the  constitution  of  his  six  circles  of  suns  and 
worlds.  If  from  a  mass  of  liquid  substance,  existing  in  empty 
space,  evaporations  should  occur,  they  would  be  in  all  direc- 
tions equally,  and  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise.  IT  from 
these  evaporations,  nebulous  formations  should  be  constituted 
at  any  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  central  mass,  they 
would  of  necessity  assume  the  form  of  hollow  spheres,  and 
not  of  zones,  as  our  Seer  affirms.  The  formation  of  such 
zones  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  is  an  absolute  imi^ombil- 
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ity,  and  that  from  the  known  immutable  laws  of  Matter.  Con- 
sequently) ifsystemsof  suns  and  worlds  were  constituted  from 
these  nebulous  Ibrmations,  ihey  would  be  in  the  ibrin  of  coo- 
verging  spheres,  and  not  of  circles.  Here  then  the  theory  of 
our  Seer  falls  to  pieces  upon  another  self-evident  principle  of 
Bcience. 

6.  But  let  us  grant  the  foundation  of  the  nebulous  laws  re- 
ferred to.  The  formation  of  systems  of  suns  and  worlds  from 
tbem,  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  central  mass 
of  liquid  substance  may  be  conceived  of  as  surrounded  or  not 
surrounded  with  an  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  case,  all  evap 
orations  would  be  collected  immediately  around  the  central 
mass,  and  no  nebulous  zones  and  spheres  could  be  formed. 
Should  any  portions  of  the  mailer  thus  evaporated  become 
consolidated,  they  would  thereby  become  heavier  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  cvajxi  rat  ions  around  tliera,  and  would  by 
theliiws  of  gravitation  fall  back  into  the  central  mass  from 
which  ihcy  had  been  separated.  If  the  mass  referred  to  were 
surrounded  with  an  atuiosplierc,  on  the  theory  of  our  Seer,  the 
matter  evaporated  would  be  borne  upward  till  its  specific  grav- 
ity and  that  of  the  atmosphere  sust^ning  it  5ccamc  equal. 
There  such  nutter  would  remain  in  the  ibrm  of  nebulous 
clouds,  till  portions  of  the  same  should  become  consolidated. 
Such  portions,  by  that  means,  becoming  heavier  than  ihc  at- 
mosphere which  had  previously  sustained  tbem,  would  thai, 
as  in  the  case  above  stated,  full  back  again  into  the  central 
mass,  and  not  remain  as  systems  of  suns  and  worlds.  From 
the  immutable  laws  of  Matter  no  other  results  could  follow. 
This  is  dominstrably  evident.  The  universe  cannot  have  been 
consiituled  in  accordance  with  "the  tlieoryof  our  author,  unless 
there  hns  not  only  been  an  event  without  a  cause,  but  in  opp^t- 
silion  to  the  immutable  laws  and  constitution  of  universal  na- 
ture. 

So  much  for  our  Seer's  theory  pertaining  to  Ibe  "  institulionV 
of  the  system  of  suns  and  worlds  now  existing  in  the  inamef^ 
sity  of  space ;  a  theory  wliich  any  school  boy  can  perceive,  ofi 
a  moment's  reflection,  can  by  no  possibility  be  true.  We  might 
<peciJy  ad<ltUonalcoQliaL»^\s\»KAQ&4  ^ftucdilies  in  this  theory 
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to  the  burdening  of  our  readers.     The  above  are  suflBcient, 
however,  lo  accomplish  what  we  intended,  when  we  took  up 
our  pen, — the  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  its  validity  is  an 
absolute  impossibility.     As  a  philosopher,  our  Seer  evinces 
the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  most  palpable  and  generally 
known  laws  of  Matter,  the  only  real  substance,  according  to 
his  "  Divine  Revelations."     As  a  theorizer,  he  is  a  very  poor 
copyist  of  Lamarck,  and  the  author  of  the  development  theo- 
ry— a  theory  which  any  man  of  real  science  would  now  be 
ashamed   to   avow,  which  science  has  long  since  exploded, 
which  has  not  a  single  decisive  fact  in  the  wide  universe  to 
sustain   it,  or  render  its  truth  even  probable,  and  which  is 
most  absolutely  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  of  geology  and 
other  sciences  bearing  upon  the  subject.     Having  shown,  by 
a  reference  to  his  central  principles,  that  as  a  teacher  of  sci- 
ence, he  is  nothing  but  a  false  light,  we  shall  follow  him  no 
further  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  but  will  now  advance  to 
a  consideration  of  his  reliability  as  a  narrator  of  facts,  facts 
about  which  we  have  certain  knowledge.     We  shall  give  but 
a  tew  examples.     These,  however,  will  be  of  such  a  decisive 
and  fundamental  character  as  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  an 
unerring  judgment  upon  our  Revelator's  real  merits. 

In  his  Revelations  pertaining  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
page  449,  we  find  the  following  sentence.  "  For  a  truthful 
understanding  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  previous  books, 
thi^  [the  book  of  Nehemiah,]  zx\d  following  ones,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg,  the  en- 
lightened philosopher — especially  to  the  valuable  work  enti- 
tled *  Summaria  Expositio  Sensus  Prophetici.*  "  In  regard  to 
the  important  statements  referred  to  as  in  this  work,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Prof  Bush  for  saying,  1.  That  in  none  of  his  writ- 
ings has  Swedenborg  given  any  account  or  explanation  of  the 
book  of  Nehemiah.  2.  That  he  has  never  written  any  work 
whatever  under  the  title  above  named.  3.  That  the  exclusive 
design  of  the  only  work  which  he  did  write  in  respect  to  the 
prophets,  was  to  show  that  the  prophetic  writings  have  a 
meaning  which  our  Seer  affirms  attaches  to  no  parts  of  the 
Bible  whatever.  How  safe,  to  follow  our  author  implicitly  in 
58 
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professed  revelations  pertaining  to  the  invisible,  when  we  find 
him  such  a  safe  guide  in  respect  to  the  visible ! 

The  next  statement  to  which  we  refer  is  found  on   page 
507,  and  is  regarded  by  our  Seer  as  of  very  great  import- 
ance, his  design  being  nothing  less  than  to  do  away  with  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christ- 
ianity, derived  from  miracles.     "  It  is  said,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
Christ  had  a  Divine  commisdoriy  to  prove  and  establish  which, 
he  performed   many  incomprehensible  miracles.     How  such 
an  opinion  can  be  derived  from  the  literal  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ;  for  although  Matthew 
and  the  apostles  seriously  believed  in  miracles,  they  have  not, 
in  all  their  writings,  intimated  that  these  are  designed  as  a  con- 
firmation of  Christ's  mission,  nor  do  they  represent  him  as  ever 
making  any  such    declaration."     A  more  false  and  reckless 
statement,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  author,  ancient 
or  modern ;  a  statement  indicating  the  grossest  ignorance  of 
what  children  ought  to  understand,  or  a  very  singular  presump- 
tion in  respect  to  the  ignorance  of  his  readers.     In  Matt.  9 :  6, 
Christ  is  affirmed  to  have  performed  a  miracle  for  the  express 
and  avowed  purpose  of  confirming  his  divine  mission.     "  That 
ye  may  know,  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,"  then  having  made  this  appeal,  it  is  affirmed  that 
he  performed  this  miracle,  the  healing  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy. 
In  Matt.  11 :  4-6,  Christ  is  recorded  as  having  appealed  to  his 
own  miracles  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Messiah.    In 
John  11:  1§,  Christ  is  recorded  as  affirming  that  one  object  of 
the   miracle  which  he  was  about  to  perform,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  was  the  confirmation  of  the  failh  of  his  disciples  in 
his  divine  mission  ;  "  to  the  intent  that  ye  may  believe."     At 
the  grave,  prior  to  the  performance  of  this  miracle,  he  makes 
a  direct  appeal  to  God,  affirming  that  that  appeal  was  made 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the  people  around  him  to 
induce  them  to  believe  in  his  divine  mission.     "  Because  of  the 
people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  telieve  that 
thou  has  sent  me."     To  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of 
Christ,  as  recorded,  John  10:  37,  38 — **  If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.    But  if  1  do,  though  ye  believe 
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not  me,  believe  the  works ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe 
that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  In  John  15  :  2, 
Christ  also  is  recorded  as  saying,  that,  but  for  his  miracles,  no 
guilt  would  attach  to  the  Jews  for  not  believing  in  him  ;  and 
tliat  because  of  the  same,  they  are  without  excuse.  We  need 
not  multiply  quotations  and  references,  on  a  point  so  clear. 
One  visible  existence  our  Seer  reveals,  most  incorrectly  reveals, 
and  that  is  the  scriptures  of  truth. 

On  page  497,  we  find  the  following  statement,  affirming  a 
fact  which  is  entirely  new  to  us.  "  Luke  represents  Jesus  as 
being  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  preach,  and 
that  at  that  time,  [the  time  when  he  began  to  preach,]  Herod 
sought  his  life,  while  Matthew  relates  that  Herod  died  before 
he  returned  from  Egypt."  Now  every  commonly  taught  sab- 
bath school  child  knows  that  Luke  nowhere  affirms  that  any 
man  bearing  the  name  of  Herod  at  any  time  sought  the  life  of 
Christ,  much  less  at  "  that  time,"  the  time  when  Christ  began 
to  preach.  In  chap.  13:  31,  Luke  affirms  that  certain  Phari- 
sees, after  Christ  had  been  for  some  years  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, told  him  that  if  he  remained  in  the  place  where  he  then 
was,  that  Herod  would  kill  him.  Christ  gave  them  full  leave 
to  inform  Herod  of  his  whereabouts,  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 
Nor  does  Matthew  any  where  affirm  that  this  Herod  had  died 
before  Christ  left  Egypt. 

We  shall  adduce  but  one  other  example  of  our  Seer's  safe- 
ty as  a  guide  in  history.  We  refer  to  various  statements  which 
he  has  put  forth  in  regard  to  the  sacred  canon,  the  New  Tes- 
tament especially.  On  pages  497-8,  he  affirms  of  the  books 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  that  *'  these  manuscripts  were  uncol- 
lected and  uncompiled  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  af- 
ter the  birth  and  life  of  Christ."  On  pages  547-8  we  have 
the  following.  "  Also  remember  reader,  that  when  you  read 
the  encyclopoedia  of  religious  knowledge  called  the  Bible^  you 
are  merely  reading  a  book  pronounced  the  word  of  God  by 
three  hundred  exasperated  bishops,  and  sealed  by  their  Em- 
peror Constantine.  Moreover  reflect  that  nearly  as  many  man- 
uscripts as  are  now  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament,  suflfered 
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martyrdom.  And  why,  or  bow,  or  by  wbose  imperative  com- 
mand, shall  we  believe  that  those  which  are  sated  are  the  word 
of  God,  any  more  than  those  which  were  destroyed  ?" 

On  page  644  he  tells  us,  that  the  books  of  James  and  Jude, 
and  the  Revelations  of  John,  "  were  not  received  into  the  New 
Testament  as  pure  and  canonical  until  nearly  three  hundred 
years  after  the  Council  of  Nice."  This  council  met  in  the 
year  325,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Constautine,  and 
was,  according  to  our  Seer,  originally  constituted  of  two  thou- 
sand and  forty-eight  bishops,  and  were,  as  he  further  attests, 
assembled  to  settle  the  sacred  canon.  The  following  is  his, 
(our  Seer's,)  account  of  this  council.  On  account  of  their  vio- 
lent and  vociferous  conduct,  "  Constantine,"  he  says,  "  was 
obliged  to  disqualify  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  from  having 
a  voice  in  deciding  which  books  were,  and  which  were  not  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  only  three  hundred  and  eighteen  were  left. 
These  decided  that  the  books  which  composed  the  Bible,  as 
subsequently  known,  were  the  word  of  God.  Several  books, 
however,  have  since  that  time  been  rejected,  but  of  fifty  gos- 
pels then  extant,  they  decided  that  those  only  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  were  worthy  of  being  preserved  ;  while 
they  rejected  entirely  the  books  of  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. After  this  decision,  Constantine  solemnly  declared 
that  the  same  should  be  considered  as  sanctioned  by  the  divine 
will,  and  that  the  books  thus  fixed  upon  should  thereafter  be 
implicitly  believed  as  the  word  of  God-  Those  manuscripts 
that  were  rejected,  (among  which  were  three  well  written  gos- 
pels,) were  committed  to  the  flames."  Our  Seer  has  said 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose.     But  this  must  suffice. 

Now  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  relative  to  the 
above  sweeping  statements  ?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
council  referred  to  did  assemble  at  the  time  designated,  and  at 
the  call  of  the  individual  named,  we  think  that  we  are  quite 
safe  in  the  affirmation  that  there  is  not  in  the  above  extracts, 
a  solitary  statement  that  is  true,  that  is  not,  in  all  respects,  the 
total  opposite  of  what  is  true.  We  will  specify  a  few  examples. 

1.  Two  thousand  and  forty-eight  bishops  never  assembled 
as  members  of  this  council.    Nor  were  seventeen  hundred  and 
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thirty,  nor  any  other  number,  forcibly  excluded  by  Constantine. 
AH  but  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  which  did  sit  as  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  there  as  mere  spectators,  on  account 
of  the  intense  interest  which  was  universally  felt  in  the  ques- 
tion of  doctrine  then  to  be  acted  upon,  and  this  is  a  well  known 
fact  of  history. 

The  canon  of  scripture  was  not  in  any  form  agitated,  or  vo- 
ted upon  in  this  council.  Nor  was  there  any  disagreement 
among  the  different  and  opposite  parties  in  the  council  on  this 
subject.  The  object  for  which  the  council  was  called  was  al- 
together another  and  different  affair,  to  wit,  the  settlement  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  the  Oithodox  and  Arians  being  as  per- 
fectly agreed  in  respect  to  the  canon  of  scripture,  as  the  Or- 
thodox and  Unitarians  now  are.  In  the  sentence  passed  upon 
Arius,  in  the  letter  sent  forth  by  the  council  to  the  churches, 
in  the  famous  creed  then  formed,  and  in  the  canons  passed, 
there  is  not  a  solitary  allusion  to  what,  according  to  our  Seer, 
was  the  main  subject  of  dispute  in  the  council.  Our  Seer 
might,  with  the  same  propriety,  have  made  the  same  asser- 
tions pertaining  to  the  sacred  canon,  in  reference  to  any  other 
council  of  the  church,  ancient  or  modern,  as  in  regard  to  this. 

3.  No  books  whatever  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  the  sacred 
canon  were  directed  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  by  this 
council.  The  only  books  which  suffered  martyrdom,  by  its  or- 
der, if  any  did,  were  the  works  of  Arius,  works  which  were 
perfectly  at  war  with  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  council  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacred  canon. 

4.  Instead  of  deciding,  as  our  Seer  affirms  they  did,  "  that 
of  fifty  gospels  then  extant,  only  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John  were  worthy  of  being  preserved,"  they  passed  no 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other. 

5.  Instead  of"  rejecting  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse," 
they  and  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  as- 
sumed as  belonging  to  the  sacred  canon,  just  as  much,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons  that  they  are  thus  assumed  in  all 
assemblies  of  the  saints  which  are  held  in  modern  times.  The 
question  of  the  reception  or  rejection  of  these  or  any  other 
books  claimed  to  belong  to  the  sacred  canon  was  not  moved  or 
acted  upon  in  the  council  in  any  form  whalevei* 
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f).  This  cmir.cil  had  z^r-thir.^  to  do  with  /jiestion?  pertaining 
to  the  «ricre'J  canon,  tor  the  obvior:*  r?n5on  that  ?uch  questions 
hnd   lon^  previoi-lv  been   settled.      In   the    writinirs   of  the 
Chri.-tiin  th'hers  prior  to  ihU  co'jnciK  we  find  formal  catalogues 
perfecrK'  a^reeins'  with  oar  own.     We  al50  find  commentaries 
on  the  same.   Ori^en,  about  a  cent!iry  previous,  wn>te  a  three- 
fold commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  gave  a  catalogue 
of  the  lyx)ks  embraced  in  it,  comprising  all  now  contained  in 
it,  and  none  others.     These  books  were,  as  they  now  are,  most 
extensively  qaoted  as  of  divine  authority,  and  none  others  were 
ever  thus  qaoted.  Several  years  prior  to  this  council,  Athanasi- 
us  the  great  leader  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  Eusebius,  one  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Arian,  gave  forth  formal 
catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,     That  of  the 
former  perfectlv  airrees  with  ours,  and  that  of  the  latter  with 
this  exception.      Eusebius  affirms  that  all  these   books  but 
James,  Jude.  2  and  3  of  John,  and  Revelation,  had    from  the 
first  been  universallv  regarded,  bv  the  church,  as  of  divine 
authoritv,  and  that  these  had  been  thus  received  bv  the  ma- 
jority.     While  the  books  now  constituting  the  New  Testament, 
were  thus  received  by  the  church,  none  but  these  were  receiv- 
ed, as  of  divine  authority,  none  others  were  included  in  the 
catalogues  given  by  the  Christian  writers  of  the  sacred  books. 
None,  as  such,   were  made  the  subjects  of  commentary,  or 
were  thus  cited  in  their  writings.     These  are  the  simple  facts 
of  the  case,  facts  as  well  known  in  history  as  any  others  can 
be.     It  is  in  the  presence  of  such  well   known   and   undenia- 
ble facts,  that  the  broad,  sweeping,  bold,  and  impious  asser- 
tions of  our  Seer,  pertaining  to  the  sacred  canon,  are  put  forth. 

7.  Our  Seer  affirms,  that  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
Wf  re  **  uncollected  and  uncompiled  for  more  than  three  hund- 
red years  after  the  birth  and  life  of  Jesus."  At  least  one 
hundred  years  prior  to  the  period  here  named,  one  Christian 
writer  published  a  harmony  of  these  and  the  other  two  gos- 
pels, another  attempted  to  reconcile  the  genealogies  given  in 
them,  and  another  still  wrote  commentaries  uix)n  them,  and 
numbered  them  expressly  among  the  books  universally  receiv- 
ed in  the  chuTc\\ea  ;xs  belonging  to  the  sacred  canon.     More 
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than  a  century  previous  to  the  same  period,  another  Christian 
writer,  Irena3us,  a  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
John,  names  the  autliors  of  the  lour  Gospels,  stales  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  books  were  written,  and  then  af- 
firms that  no  oiber  gospels  but  these  were  received  as  of  di- 
vine authority  in  the  churches.  Many  other  references  equally 
to  the  purpose  might  be  made.     These,  however,  are  sufficient. 

Such  is  the  credibihty  of  our  divine  Revelalor  in  the  nar- 
ration of  facts  of  History.  We  have  made  our  selections  al- 
most at  random,  and  we  leave  the  examples  adduced  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Any  one  who  would  receive  with  confidence 
the  professed  revelations  of  a  person  in  respect  to  things  invis- 
ible, who  has  been  convicted  of  such  errors,  mistatements  and 
falsehoods  in  regard  to  "  things  seen,"  would  heed  no  remarks 
of  ours  upon  the  subject.  In  our  judgment,  our  Sccr  has  hard- 
ly a  parallel,  as  far  as  recklessness  in  statemenls  pertaining 
to  matters  of  fact  are  concerned.  Before  leaving  this  depart- 
ment of  our  subject,  how-evcr,  the  relations  of  our  Seer  to  the 
visible,  we  will  present  a  single  example  of  his  revelations  in 
respect  to  things  to  us  invisible.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars» 
we  have  the  following  description  : 

"  Sentiments  arising  upon  their  minds  become  instantly  im- 
pressed upon  their  countenances  ;"  [ihcy  have  no  hypocrites 
there  who  *'  steal  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in  ;"] 
"  and  they  use  their  mouth  and  tongue  for  their  specific  offices, 
and  not  as  agents  of  conversation.  But  that  glowing  radiation 
which  illumes  their  face  while  conversing,  is  to  us  inconceiva- 
ble. Their  eyes  are  blue  and  of  a  soft  expression,"  [**  variety 
is  not  the  spice  of  life"  there,]  "  are  very  full  and  expressive, 
and  are  their  most  powerful  agents  in  conversation.  Where 
one  conceives  a  thought  and  desires  to  express  it,  he  casts  his 
beaming  eyes  upon  the  eyes  of  another,  and  his  sentiments  in- 
stantly become  known." 

On  reading  the  above,  we  were  powerfully  "  impressed" 
with  a  fact  or  two  which  occurred  when  we  were  crossing  the 
ocean.  On  board  the  same  vessel  was  a  young  man  of  respec- 
table appearance,  who  had  one  very  singular  peculiarity.  He 
would  become  almost  distracted  if  he  wanted  any  tbuig,  and 
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it  was  not  instantly  brought  to  bim.  Ooe  day  be  and  ourself 
■were  silling  in  opposite  corners  of  "  the  smoke  room,"  while 
the  other  passengers  were  taking  their  dinner,  we  being  una- 
ble to  partake  from  that  form  of  sickness  so  comiuoa  under 
such  circumstances.  While  we  were  thus  seated,  one  of  the 
waiters  passed  by  the  door  at  the  corner  of  the  room,  the  most 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  young  man  was  seated.  As 
soon  as  the  waiter  appeared,  the  young  man  leaped  up,  and 
lushing  forward,  cried  out  at  the  top  of  bis  voice,  and  with  a 
perfect  wail  of  anguish,  "  Waiter  !  waiter,  waiter !"  We 
have  seldom  heard  a  louder  cry,  or  one  uttered  with  greater 
apparent  anguish.  "  What  do  you  want  V  replied  the  waiter. 
"  I  want  some  rice  pudding,"  was  the  deeply  sorrowful  reply. 
If  we  had  only  been  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Mars  tlien,  the 
distracted  young  man  would  have  just  "  cast  his  beaming  eyes 
upon  the  eyes"  of  the  waiter,  and  the  latter  would  have  in- 
stantly perceived  the  exact  object  desired,  to  wit :  "  tome  rice 
pudding."  During  that  voyage,  we  had  also  at  a  particular 
period,  a  somewhat  to  us  singular  experience.  For  several 
days  previous  we  had  hardly  been  able  to  partake  of  a  particle 
of  food,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  should  never  desire  lo 
taste  it  again.  At  length  one  specific  object  which  had  never 
before  been  a  favorite  article  with  us,  became,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  an  object  of  most  intense  desire,  that  of  a 
cold  boiled  turnip.  We  finally,  in  the  midst  of  our  sufierings, 
forced  our  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  asked  a  waiter  if  he  could 
not  furnish  us  with  that  one  object.  What  was  our  suffering, 
when  he  told  us,  that  there  was  no  such  article  in  readiness. 
O,  had  we  been  crossing  one  of  the  oceans  of  Mars,  at  that 
time,  all  that  we  should  need  to  have  done,  would  have  been  to 
"  cast  our  beaming  [blue]  eyes  upon  the  eyes"  of  one  of  the 
waiters  as  he  appeared,  and  he  would  instantly  have  perceiv- 
ed with  absolute  distinctness  and  accuracy,  the  great  thought 
that  lay  with  such  weight  upon  our  heart,  and  the  wish  too 
that  was  the  father  of  that  thought,  the  idea  of  a  cold  boiled 
turnip.  Such  is  the  blissful  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars,  according  to  the  "  Divine  Revelations"  of  "  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis  tbe  ¥oagViJ&&&\»v:i  Seert"  and  be  is  a  heretic 
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dog  that  but  adds  "  Betty  Martyn"  to  what  that  divine  Seer 
has  written.  His  other  revelations  in  regard  to  things  unseen, 
are  just  as  credible  as  the  above. 

We  now  advance  to  a  consideration  of  the  last  topic  of  re- 
mark in  this  article,  viz  :  the  real  moral  character  of  this  pro- 
fessedly divine  revelator.  There  are  but  two  points  of  hght 
in  which  wc  can  regard  him — as  a  self-deceived  enthusiast  who 
honestly  supposes  himself  uttering  "  truth  eternalized,"  while 
he  is  giving  expression  to  the  merest  errors,  contradictions  and 
absurdities  conceivable — or,  like  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  a 
deliberate  impostor.  It  is  in  the  latter  character  exclusively 
that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  this  individual,  and  we  will 
give  our  reasons  for  thus  regarding  him. 

We  have  long  been  taught  to  estimate  no  man's  moral  charac- 
ter as  being  better  than  his  deliberately  formed  and  entertain- 
ed moral  principles  ;  and  we  hold  the  truth  of  such  a  maxim 
to  be  self-evident.  We  believe  that  no  man  is  practically  hon- 
est who  entertains  and  propagates  a  system  of  belief,  that  in 
all  respects  gives  the  lie  to  the  immutable  dictates  of  his  own 
moral  nature.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  an  immutable  dic- 
tate of  that  nature,  it  is  that  there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
distinction  between  actions  as  morally  right  or  morally  wrong  ; 
that  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  obligation  rests  upon  us  to 
do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other  ;  and  that  the  desert  of  good  or 
ill  necessarily  attaches  to  us,  as  we  comply  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  behest  of  the  law  of  duty.  When  an  indi- 
vidual denies  these  distinctions,  and  cherishes  the  opposite 
sentiment,  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  his  moral  character, 
and  no  foundation  is  left  upon  which  to  build  a  character  for 
integrity,  purity  and  virtue. 

Now  what  are  the  principles  of  our  Seer  on  this  subject  ? — 
principles  to  the  propagation  of  which  he  has  consecrated  his 
life  ?  He  has  one  merit  here — that  of  self-consistency.  He  is 
an  openly  avowed  materialist,  and  as  such  is  throughout  a  con- 
sistent necessitarian.  All  the  actions  of  all  beings,  man  not 
excepted,  he  teaches,  are  subject  to  one  immutable  law.  In 
the  circumstances  of  their  occurrence,  they  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  they  are.  Man,  therefore,  cannot  be  under  obligatioa 
5i) 
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to  do  differently  from  what  be  does,  oi  incur,  by  any  acliooa 
be  may  perform,  the  desert  of  moral  good  or  ill.  Moral  obli- 
gation has  no  place  in  bis  system,  and  he  does  not  profess  to 
give  it  a  place  there.  "  Sin  indeed,"  he  says,  "  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  terra,  does  notreally  exist;  but  what  is 
called  sin  is  merely  a  misdirection  of  man's  physical  or  spiritual 
powers  which  generates  unhappy  consequences."  All  effects, 
human  conduct  not  excepted,  are,  according  to  our  author,  a 
necessary  result  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  can- 
oot  by  any  possibility  be  otherwise  than  they  are.  How,  then, 
can  such  results  be  a  misdirection  of  such  powers  ? 

It  is  with  the  moral  principles  of  our  Seer,  however,  that  we 
now  have  to  do.  In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that,  "  The  na. 
tare  of  the  menial  and  physical  constitution  of  mankind  is  di- 
vine, perfect  and  harmonious.  This  will  never  deceive.  It  is 
perfectly  good,  and  represents  the  divinencssof  its  origin  and 
cause.  Deception,  however,  exists  in  the  world,  and  all  de- 
scription of  dissimulation.  But  these  do  not  flow  from  the  in- 
terior of  man's  nature,  but  arise  merely  as  a  consequence  of 
his  unholy,  imperfect  and  vitiated  situation  in  reference  to  his 
fellow  beings.  Uuholy  situations  produce  unholy  eSects.  But 
the  interior  principle  which  Is  of  dici/tc  origin,  cannot  be  made 
evil,  nor  can  it  be  contaminated.  And  all  evil  is  of  external 
and  superficial  origin,  and  is  felt  by  all  as  external ;  and  hence, 
in  order  to  banish  all  evil  from  the  earth,  a  change  must  occur 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  whole  world."  Again  he  says ; 
"  The  innate  divineness  of  the  spirit  of  man  prohibits  the  pos- 
sibility of  spiritual  wickedness,  or  unrighteousness."  In  other 
words,  the  external  actions  may  be  wrong  in  consequence  of 
the  wrong  situation  of  man  physically,  but  the  existence  of 
real  moral  depravity  or  wrong  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 
Man  can  no  more  sin,  according  to  the  proper  signification  of 
that  term,  that  is,  perform  an  act  really  and  strictly  morally 
wrong,  than  a  steam-engine! 

Such  are  the  sentiments,  which  our  Seer  glories  in  propaga- 
ting. Now  we  say  that  no  man  can  hold  and  teach  such  sen- 
timents, and  yet  retain  his  moral  integrity  and  purity,  any 
more  than  iadwtdaaia  can  (X&\i\i€t«X«l'j  ^r^elrale  acts  of  pira- 
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cy,  murder,  arson,  seduction,  robbery,  theft,  and  not  perpe- 
trate acts  morally  wrong.  The  moral  sentiments  can  be  cor- 
rupted only  by  internal  moral  depravity  and  corruption. 

We  will  not  judge  him  however,  merely  by  his  principles, 
but  by  his  acts — at  least  by  one  of  them,  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  sufficiently  decisive  to  mark  his  real  character  indelU- 
bly.  The  past  fall  a,nd  winter,  nearly  one  year  ago,  our  Seer 
performed  a  mission  in  some  of  the  western  States.  When  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  (we  were  there  at  the  time,)  and  while 
delivering  a  public  lecture,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  for  some 
minutes  seemed  to  be  in  one  of  his  favorite  states  of  abstrac- 
tion, or  spiritual  revery.  On  coming  to  himself,  he  remarked 
that  he  was  deeply,  painfully  impressed  with  woman's  rights. 
"  Will  Horace  Mann,"  he  exclaimed,  "  lecture  in  this  city 
this  winter?  He  will.  Will  his  subject  be  Woman  ?  It  will." 
Our  Seer  then  requested  that  portion  of  the  audience  who 
should  hear  Mr.  Mann,  to  compare  what  he  should  now  utter 
with  what  Mr.  M.  should  utter  on  his  arrival,  and  carefully 
mark  the  correspondence  between  them.  He  then  delivered 
a  very  spirit-stirring  paragraph,  in  which  the  audience  was  in- 
tensely interested.  He  professed  to  the  audience  that,  during 
the  revery  referred  to,  he  had  had  a  visio?i  of  Mr.  M.'s  manu- 
script, and  thus  obtained  the  extract  delivered.  When  our 
Seer  was  through,  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  arose,  and  re^ 
marked  that  he  also  was  impressed  to  say,  that  what  the  speak- 
er had  just  uttered,  as  obtained  through  a  vision  of  an  unprint- 
ed  manuscript,  could  be  found,  word  for  word,  in  a  certain 
number  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  and  that,  if  desired,  be 
would  produce  the  paper  and  read  the  paragraph  to  the  audi- 
ence. Our  Seer,  of  course,  was  taken  all  aback  by  such  an  an- 
nouncement, and  remarking  that  he  did  not  read  the  newspa- 
pers, went  on  with  his  lecture. 

We  state  facts  as  they  were  published  in  the  daily  papers  of 
that  city,  while  our  Seer  was  theie  ;  and  to  our  knowledge 
they  have  never  been  contradicted  or  explained  by  him  or  his 
friends.  An  individual  who  boarded  at  the  same  house  with 
our  Seer,  while  he  was  in  that  city,  remarked  to  us  that  Mr. 
Davis  was,  while  there,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  a  very  dil- 
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igent  reader  of  the  papers.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  Mr. 
Mann  remarked  to  us,  that,  yp  to  that  time,  he  had  regarded 
Mr.  Davis  as  a  sincere  but  self-deceived  enthusiast ;  but  that 
be  was  now  compelled  to  regard  him  as  a  deliberate  impostor ; 
and  that  for  the  reason  that  not  a  single  sentence  contained  in 
the  extract  could  be  found  in  his  manuscript ;  that  the  former 
.  was  a  very  condensed  report  of  a  lecture  which  he  had  pre- 
viously delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Such  a  fact  in  our 
judgment  speaks  volumes,  and  it  "  tells  us  no  lies,"  but  places 
our  Seer  in  the  same  position  as  the  Mormon  prophet. 

Oar  remarks  upon  these  "  divine  revelations,"  have  been 
very  concise,  and  were  designed  to  be.  Enough  has  been 
written,  however,  to  characterize  the  whole  work  and  its  au- 
thor. If  the  philosophy  on  which  these  revelations  are  based 
is  intrinsically  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  if,  in  the  statement 
of  known  facts  of  history,  he  is  proved  to  be  a  gross  deceiver ; 
and  if  his  moral  principles  are  fundamentally  subversive  of  all 
morality;  his  character  as  a  "  divine  revelator  "  is  a  fixed  fact, 
and  no  farther  examination  of  his  orgies  is  demanded.  We 
have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  establish  incontrovertibly  all 
these  propositions.  Aside  from  the  design  of  exposing  the 
character  of  these  revelations,  we  have  had  two  ulterior  de-  ^ 
signs  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

We  have  designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  indicate  the  funda- 
mental objections  which  lie  against  the  doctrine  of  material- 
ism, in  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  it  may  be  developed. 
If  the  theory  of  our  Seer  cannot  be  true,  and  we  think  we  have 
shown  that  it  cannot,  then  no  form  of  materialism  can  be  true; 
for  precisely  similar  objections  lie  against  every  other  tbrm  of 
that  system  as  against  this.  The  objection  that  lies  against 
every  form  of  the  system  that  can  be  devised,  may  be  thus 
stated:  If  materialism,  in  any  form,  is  true,  then  creation 
cannot  have  had  a  beginning  in  time,  but  must  have  been  from 
eternity.  Creation  had  a  beginning  in  time  :  therefore  that 
system,  in  all  its  forms,  must  be  false. 

This  article  was  also  designed  as  preparatory  to  another, 
which  we  intend  to  offer  for  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly ;  an  article  on  \\ve  cW\^cv^t  ot  \x\odern   **  spirit  revela- 
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lions."  In  giving  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  some  princi- 
ples by  which  they  could  judge  of  the  character  of  these  rev- 
elations, we  deemed  it  advisable  to  begin  with  the  founder  of 
this  new  religion,  and  especially  to  reveal  the  character  of  the 
harmonial  philosophy,  which  "  the  spirits "  seem  almost  if 
not  quite  universally  to  have  adopted.  If  "  the  spirits  "  are 
fundamentally  wrong  in  their  philosophy,  and  we  think  we 
have  already  shown  them  to  be,  they  are  most  assuredly  not 
worthy  to  be  trusted  in  any  of  their  revelations. 

Art.  VL— the  CHURCH. 

Truth  and  utility  are  constant  companions.  What  is  right 
is,  upon  the  whole,  profitable.  The  most  perfect  Christian  is 
the  most  useful  man.  The  most  perfect  church  is  likewise  the 
most  useful.  Then  we  should  strive  to  attain  to  the  scriptural 
model  of  church  building.  Success  must  prove  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  membership  and  the  world.  The  ways  and 
means,  the  believing,  and  doing,  the  every  day  manners  and 
customs  of  men,  are  the  mightest  educators  of  character.  The 
active  church  member  is  permeated  with  facts,  principles, 
ideas,  which  the  policy  of  the  brotherhood  suggests ;  and  his 
individuality,  his  character,  mode  of  thought,  principles  of  ac- 
tion, feelings,  aspirations,  take  form  and  direction  from  the 
mode  of  associate  action.  The  general  intermingling  of  all 
sects  in  this  country  tends  to  wear  oflT  the  peculiar  stamp  of 
denominational  polity  ;  yet  the  impress  of  each  sect  is  plainly 
visible  in  the  character  of  the  membership. 

Our  church  education  is  potent  in  shaping  our  notions  of  the 
state.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  a  British  Statesman  proph- 
esied that  the  American  Colonies  would  become  republics  ; 
because  the  prevalent  church  polity  inspired  them  with  repub- 
lican sentiments.  The  observings  and  doings  in  the  church 
educated  the  people  into  democracy,  and  they  were  impelled, 
by  all  the  force  of  their  personal  independence  and  energy,  to 
embody  their  ideas  in  their  political  institutions. 

The  supporter  of  a  hierarchy  in  the  church  ma^  be  ^  ^^\fi*- 
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ocrat  in  the  State,  bat  this  is  not  naturaL  The  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  L-iaa'a  iiiiU'.'.JLLili-.y  ia  essenilal  to  freedom  and 
equality  ;  and  when  that  is  no^  brought  oat  in  connection  with 
ihc  dixrtrines  and  usages  ot'  Lis  religion  that  take  the  dee[)C5t 
hold  upon  bis  nature  ot'  any  interest  that  pertain  to  life,  it  is 
not  to  be  expecied  that  they  will  attain  that  earnest,  irrepressi- 
ble stren^TLh,  which  is  necessary  to  breast  the  usual  opposition 
tolibertv.  It  is  not  from  reading,  hearing  lectures,  or  medita- 
tion,  that  the  mass  of  men  are  made  incapable  of  oppositioo ; 
but  by  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. And  it  is  natural  that  men  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  equality  in  the  church,  sliould  demand  it  in  the  State.  The 
New  Testament  elaborates  no  special  form  of  civil  government 
in  detail,  but  its  distinctive  docirines,  and  laws  of  association, 
baptize  every  individual  disciple,  who  is  faithful  to  his  profes- 
sion, into  the  purest  sentiments  of  democracy.  The  more  per- 
fectly a  man  sympathizes  with  the  gospel,  the  more  fully  be  has 
felt  its  power  upon  his  character,  the  more  earnestly  will  he 
contend  for  liberty,  and  lawfully  and  orderly  enjoy  it.  Con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  it  is  a  delight  to  contemplate  the  simple, 
gcriptural  polity  of  tlie  Christian  church. 

The  word  church  is  found  in  the  shigular  and  plural,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  times,  in  the  New  Testament.  In  everv 
instance  it  is  translated  from  the  Greek  word  fxxXTj^rta,  which 
is  comjxjscd  of  ex,  out  from^  and  xa'.-":j,  to  call.  Robinson  de- 
fines it  to  mean  **  A  convocation^  assemhhj^  congregation,^^  In 
three  instances  it  represents  a  promiscuous  assembly,  a  mob, 
without  respect  to  character.  But  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  assemblies  of  Christians.  The  effect  of  Christianity  upon 
the  individual,  caused  a  longing  for,  and  a  pleasure  in,  the  so- 
ciety of  brethren  of  like  faith.  The  benevolent  work  of  the 
disciples  in  maintaining  and  extending  the  great  salvation, 
made  association  necessary.  Many  of  the  duties  and  bless- 
ings of  religion  made  it  indispensable  for  the  brotherhooil  to 
be  often  together,  and  to  act  in  concert.  This  at  once  gave 
them  an  organic  being.  They  had  staled  limes  of  assembling, 
specified  objects  in  assembling,  and  order  in  conducting  their 
services.     Hence  xV^e  a^^^iiuXA'^  Vi^<i^;ue  a  fact,  a  definite  exist- 
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ence,   capable  of  name  and  description,  and  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  called  it,  *'  The  churchJ'^ 

Mark  how  this  appellation  dignifies  each  individual  brother. 
The  prominent  object  presented,  is  the  assembly^  the  brethren 
in  council.  No  mention  is  made  of  dignitaries,  rituals,  or  cer- 
emonies, but  Christians^  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  sim- 
ple, many  or  few,  met  together,  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
religious  life  according  to  the  gospel,  constitute  the  church* 
Two  or  three  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Christ  were 
an  exxXTj(f(a.  The  little  band  who  met  at  the  house  of  Aquilla, 
was  a  church.  The  twelve  believers  in  Ephesus,  without  a 
deacon,  elder  or  bishop,  was  a  church.  The  little  assemblies 
in  the  cities  when  Timothy  was  sent  to  ordain  elders,  were 
churches,  even  before  they  were  favored  with  officers.  Thus 
the  people  compose  the  church,  thej-  are  first  in  fact,  in  impor- 
tance, power  and  honor ;  and  whatever  officers  they  elect  and 
employ  are  servants,  and  not  masters,  of  the  church.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  a  company  of  disciples 
who  did  not  constitute  a  church  ;  or  that  any  ceremony  beyond 
llieir  simply  assembling  to  serve  Christ,  was  necessary,  or  had 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  constitute  them  a  church  ;  or  that 
at  any  period  after  they  had  met  together  for  worship  they 
were  not  a  church,  or  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  an 
assembly  of  worshippers  and  not  be,  by  virtue  of  that  fact, 
a  church  of  Christ.  This  being  true,  great  care  should  be 
observed  in  whatever  arrangements  may  be  adopted  in  the 
church,  neither  in  theory  or  practice  to  encroach  upon  the  es- 
sential equality  and  importance  of  the  entire  brotherhood  as- 
sembled. 

To  this  agrees  the  law  of  discipline.  Matt.  18  :  17.  After 
personal  eflfort  has  failed  to  reform  the  transgressor,  we  are  to 
tell  it  to  the  church,  to  the  assembly  of  behevers.  But  if  the 
offender  hears  not  the  church,  what  then  ?  Is  there  no  higher 
court  of  appeal  ?  We  have  reached  iheJiTiale  of  the  trial  when 
the  assembly  has  uttered  its  verdict.  So  Paul  charged  the 
church  of  Corinth  to  put  away  the  vile  person  who  was  troub- 
ling them.  1  Cor.  5  :  13.  He  gave  the  inspired  direction ; 
the  brethren  have  the  responsibility  of  excluding  the  %vtL\it^T« 
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Tliev  were  the  "  pillar  and  groand  of  the  truth,"  into  their 
hand  was  committed  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  Christ, 
the  defence  of  the  purity  of  his  gospel.  Such  responsibility  is 
fisarful,  solemn ;  but  it  is  belter  that  the  brotherhood  should 
bear  it,  use  their  right,  become  accustomed  to  act  like  men,  to 
think,  judge,  and  decide  ibr  themselves  on  questions  of  right, 
duty,  and  responsibility.  They  will  grow  strong,  just,  dis- 
criminative, independent,  loyal,  under  such  discipline ;  while 
those  who  yield  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  brotherhood 
into  the  hands  of  a  mitred  hierarchy,  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  sacrificing  their  personal  improvement  and  manliness,  as 
well  as  the  laws  given  to  guide  the  church  of  God. 

Not  only  are  the  individual  members  of  the  church  assigned 
a  prominent  position  of  equality  and  independence,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Lord  ;  but  each  assembly  is  made  an  independent 
democracy  of  itself.  In  speaking  of  the  church  as  a  literal  as- 
sembly, the  inspired  writers  never  include  the  believers  of  a 
nation  or  the  world.  All  believers  are  spoken  of  as  one  church, 
(in  a  moral,  figurative,  or  spiritual  sense,)  by  virtue  of  their 
union  in  Christ,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  just 
as  the  race  of  man  is  spoken  of  as  one  famjly,  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  their  origin  and  character.  But  we  have  no  allusion  in 
tlie  New  Testament  to  any  thing  resembling  organic  unity, — a 
great  assemblage  of  local  churches  for  disciplinary  purposes; 
nor  the  embodiment  of  the  legal  power  of  the  churches  in  the 
bands  of  mitred  officials.  The  universal  brotherhood  consti- 
tute an  assembly  in  a  spiritual  sense.  They  are  not,  literally, 
one  church,  because  they  do  not  and  cannot  meet  together  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  church  fellowship  as  enjoined  in  the  gospel. 
The  proof  of  this  position  is  conclusive. 

All  that  is  said  of  the  church  in  the  New  Testament  implies 
that  it  is  a  literal,  personal  assembly  of  believers.  No  allusion 
is  any  where  made  to  a  consolidation,  or  government  union  of 
these  local  assemblies.  Each  assembly  is  spoken  of  as  cotn- 
plele  in  itself,  and  no  authority  is  mentioned,  or  implied,  that  is 
superior  to  the  individual  churches ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  that 
the  source  of  local  authority  over  the  several  churches,  was  in 
any  form  cmbodieOi  \\\^^\e^;i\A^  ^'cixvsNav.U^  or  official  colleges. 
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When  the  whole  body  of  believers  are  spoken  of  with  regard 
to  their  organic  existence,  they  are  not  called  the  churchy  but 
the  churches.  In  about  forty  instances  the  plural,  churches,  is 
thus  used,  while  not  in  one  instance  is  the  singular  so  used  as  to 
denote  a  consolidation  of  ecclesiastical  bodies-  In  some  four 
or  five  passages,  the  churches  are  spoken  of  as  a  unit,  when 
their  relation  to  Christ  as  their  Head,  is  the  idea  to  be  made 
prominent.  All  saints,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in  that  sense, 
are  referred  to  as  composing  one  church.  They  have  the  glo- 
rious prospect  of  meeting  in  one  **  general  assembly  "  ere  long. 
But  that  one  church  is  yet  mystical,  spiritual,  not  an  organic 
institution.  The  fact  that  the  Apostles  speak  of  the  ^^  churches 
in  Asia,"  "  churches  of  the  gentiles,"  churches  of  Christ," 
instead  of  the  church  in  Asia,  etc.,  is  very  positive  evidence 
of  the  independence  of  each  separate  congregation.  Every 
believer,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  is  a  member  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  this  in  a  figurative  sense  is  the 
church.  A  brother  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  is  a 
member  of  such  a  church  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  only  sense 
in  which  any  person  can  be  a  member  of  a  mystical  church. 
But  that  by  no  means  proves  him  to  be  a  member  of  a  liter- 
al church.  No  more  does  the  fact  that  the  term  church, 
when  used  in  this  spiritual  sense,  embraces  all  believers  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth,  whether  perfectly  isolated,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  literal  congregation,  prove  that  all  congregations 
of  believers  constitute  but  one  church.  The  plurality  of 
churches  in  the  apostles'  days,  and  no  mention  being  made  of 
a  real  or  implied  consolidation  of  them,  we  regard  as  decisive 
proof  that  each  congregation  was  independent,  and  clothed 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  power  pertaining  to  the  church 
on  earth. 

These  doctrines  may  be  unpalatable  to  those  who  desire 
something  sublime  and  imperial  in  the  organic  being  and  action 
of  the  church ;  but  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  development  of 
man's  individuality,  these  democratic  views  of  church  build- 
ing are  above  price.  Whosoever  wills,  let  him  run  after  titled 
dignitaries,  potential  councils,  colleges  of  mitred  bishops,  but 

to  us  the  simple  polity  of  the  gospel  api^at^  itfiKyX'^  \^^\^ 
00 
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attractive,  and  harmoDioua  with  the  highest  good  of  mao.  It 
may  be  a  pleasure  to  some  to  hear  the  voice  of  authority  come 
thundering  down  from  the  Vatican,  or  the  council  chamber  of 
sich  episcopates)  but  the  quiet  councils  and  decisions  of  brelh' 
ren,  who  "  forget  not  ilic  asscmbLing  of  ihemselves  together," 
is  more  safe,  scriptural,  and  satisfactory.  Extensive  acquaint- 
ance, counsel,  interchange  of  sentiment  on  general  subjects 
among  the  churches,  are  desirable  ;  but  the  erection  of  a  ruling 
hierarchy  to  dictate  to  the  churches  is  illegal  and   dangerous. 

The  terms  of  membership  in  such  a  church  as  we  discover 
the  gospel  to  authorize,  are  readily  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  the  institution.  As  it  is  an  assembly  of  Christians,  a  maa 
must  he  a  Christian  before  he  ia  qualified  for  membership. 
How  can  he  be  a  proper  associate  of  Christians  in  the  charac- 
teristic services  of  the  church,  and  sliare  iu  the  spiritual  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  brotherhood,  without  being  himself  a  prac- 
tical Christian?  It  is  absurd,  impossible  for  him  intelligently 
or  safely  to  attempt  such  a  thing.  Yet  not  unfrequently  do  we 
find  advocates  for  such  an  inconsistency.-  The  children  of 
'  church  members  are  supposed  by  many  learned  and  pious 
persons  to  he  eligible  to  membership,  and  the  creed-books  of 
prominent  sects  assert  as  much.  But  the  truth  of  God  is 
against  it.  The  church  of  Christ  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  composed  of  disciples  of  Christ.  A  congregation  of 
infidels  does  not  constitute  a  church  of  Christ.  No  more  does 
'  a  congregation  of  men  who  are  practically  unbelievers.  And 
if  a  congregation  entirely  composed  of  unbelievers  does  not 
constitute  a  church  of  Christ,  then  no  one  of  those  persons 
can  lawfully  be  a  member  of  such  a  church. 

But  a  person  may  be  a  Christian  and  not  a  member  of  the 
church.  As  the  church  denotes  assemblage,  a  Christian  who 
does  not  or  cannot  become  one  ol"  those  who  assemble  for  the 
objects  of  social  worship,  cannot  be  a  member.  Tlie  idea  of 
the  church  is  not  met  without  the  fact  of  literally  assembling, 
and  what  is  true  of  the  whole  church  is  true  of  each  member. 
Hence,  a  Christian  alone,  isolated  from  the  whole  brotherhood 
cannot  be  a  church  member.  But  when  he  is  joined  by  one 
or  two  more  m  the  &\Ave»  «»^  v^^'^^«t  oC  teligioDi  Cbritt  is 
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in  their  midst — they  constitute  a  church.  Such  union  always 
implies  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  Christian  character. 
And  if  still  others  essay  to  join  them  in  their  services,  their 
claim  to  discipleship  must  also  be  investigated  and  approved 
beiore  they  can  properly  become  members  of  the  body.  Such 
is  the  ignorance,  fallibility,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  hypocrisy 
of  man,  that  his  title  to  a  place  among  the  disciples  is  not  to 
be  left  wholly  to  his  own  decision.  If  it  were,  the  church 
would  shortly  be  overrun  witl)  lovers  of  self,  and  fellowship 
and  piety  would  be  victimized,  and  ruin  ensue. 

But  we  find  no  scripture  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  any 
Christian  from  the  church.  If  he  is  imperfectly  instructed,  we 
are  commanded  still  to  receive  him ;  provided  we  can  endorse 
his  Christian  character.  Where  difference  of  views  prevails 
among  brethren,  so  that-  they  cannot  act  harmoniously,  it  is 
proper,  and  may  be  duty,  for  those  who  do  harmonize  to  unite 
in  separate  bands ;  but  no  party  has  a  right  to  say  to  another, 
you  are  not  a  church  of  Christ,  so  long  as  it  is  recognized  as  a 
band  of  true  disciples.  They  may  be  very  imperfect  Chris- 
tians, and  have  an  imperfect  church, — but  such  as  is  their 
Christian  character,  must  be  the  church  which  they  compose. 
And  if  Christians  at  all,  they  constitute  a  church  just  as  really 
as  the  most  perfect  disciples  that  ever  united  together  to  serve 
Christ. 

We  regard  this  point  with  great  interest,  because  it  is  so  es- 
sential to  mutual  love,  confidence,  and  brotherly  intercourse 
among  Christians.  Bigotry,  with  its  cruel  weapons,  has  often 
wounded,  and  cast  out  the  dearest  friends  of  Christ,  and  re- 
fused to  extend  to  them  fraternal  sympathy,  just  because 
they  possessed  less,  or  more  light  on  the  Christian  system  than 
their  persecutors ;  and  thus  the  cause  has  been  disgraced,  and 
Christ  sinned  against  for  a  mere  whim.  If  Christ  is  in  the 
midst  of  any  little  band  of  two  or  three,  or  more,  who  are  we 
that  we  should  deny  their  right  to  all  the  privileges,  duties, 
prerogatives  of  the  church  of  Christ,  though  they  differ  from 
us  widely  in  some  points  of  doctrine  or  polity?  it  is  "uly 
mortifying  to  review  the  uncharitable  opinions  and  deeds  of 
those  we  love  and  honor  among  the  pillars  of  the  chuccK  u\  ^-^ 
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mer  years.  How  they  have  branded  all  dissenters  from  ihcir 
Dolions  as  heretics,  worthy  of  perdition !  How  they  have  blind- 
ed their  eyes  to  the  virtue  and  piely  of  such,  and  **  persecu- 
ted the  church  of  Gkxl !"  That  spirit  yet  lingers  among  Christ- 
ians ;  but  we  rejoice  that  it  grows  gloriously  less.  May  it 
soon  occur  that  every  band  of  true  Christians  is  cordially  fel- 
lowship()ed  as  a  sister  church,  by  every  other  church  on  earth. 

Not  a  few  suppose  that  Christian  character  and  baptism  are 
essential  requisites  to  church  felbwship.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
detract  from  tlie  importance  of  that  sacred  rite.  We  would 
rather  give  it  greater  prominetKe  in  the  Christian  system  than 
the  church  awards  it.  Truth  demands  it.  Yet  we  have  not 
the  shadow  of  evidence  that  it  is  "  the  door  into  the  church  ;" 
nor  that  it  is  any  part  of  church  building.  It  is  never  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible  in  that  light.  In  no  case  is  the  effect  of  bap- 
tism said  or  implied  to  be  adding  to  the  church.  No  one  is  said 
lo  be  addeil  in  this  way,  nor  to  be  out  of  the  church  before, 
nor  in  it  alter  baptism  in  a  connection  to  imply  that  baptism 
has  any  such  relation  to  church  membership. 

Moreover,  baptism  was  often  so  administered  as  to  prove  it 
to  be  a  personal  and  not  a  church  rite.  The  cases  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  the  Eunuch,  and  Cornelius,  are  in  point.  Saul  was 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  church,  when  baptized,  the  Eunuch 
was  traveling  in  the  desert,  Cornelius  was  at  his  own  house. 
Who  will  pretend  that  the  Eunuch  was  baptized  into  any 
church  ?  But  the  design  of  baptism  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
scriptures,  and  admission  into  the  church  is  not  that  design. 
Christ  tells  us  that  faith  and  baptism  are  conditions  of  salvation, 
Mark  16  :  16.  Peter  says,  that  repentance  and  baptism  are 
conditions  of  forgiveness,  Acts  2 :  38.  These  passages  agree, 
as  faith  implies  forgiveness,  and  forgiveness  salvation.  Every 
allusion  to  baptism  in  the  epistles  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  commission,  and  Peter's  comment  on  it  in  Acts  2  :  38.  Now 
any  person  can  see  that  baptism  is  as  absolutely  a  personal 
matter  as  faith,  and  centres  its  force,  design,  utility  in  the  pro- 
cess of  becoming  a  disciple,  a  Christian.  It  is  not  an  act,  ad- 
ded to  the  Christian  life  to  constitute  Christians  an  organic  body» 
but  an  act  involved  lu  \)cLe  ^oiW  o(  ^:;Q^\wecaion  ;  it  is  the  formal 
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deed  of  consecration.  It  unites  to  Christ,  not  to  the  church  as 
an  organic  body.  In  the  act  of  baptism,  the  penitent  is  mar- 
ried to  Christ,  he  covenants  to  love  and  obey  Him  forever,  be 
a  faithful  subject  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  this  is  all  personal,  and 
may  be  as  properly,  fulljs  lawfully  done  alone  in  the  desert,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Eunuch,  as  in  the  great  congregation. 

Church  union  and  fellowship  is  entirely  a  separate  affair. 
That  baptism  is  a  condition  of  remission,  a  step  in  the  conver- 
sion of  man  to  Christ,  the  word  obliges  us  to  believe.  If  it  is 
so  radically,  essentially,  a  condition  of  life,  that  a  person  can- 
not be  a  Christian  if  by  ignorance,  of  the  fact  of  its  appoint- 
ment, or  of  its  nature,  mode  or  design,  so  that  in  the  strict 
sense  it  is  neglected,  or  not  observed,  then  of  course  no  person 
can  be  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  who  has  not  been  bap- 
tised. But  even  then,  it  is  not  baptism,  but  Christian  charac- 
ter that  entitles  to  church  fellowship.  But  it  is  generallj'  be- 
lieved that,  however  important  baptism  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
radically  essential  to  Christian  character  but  that  a  person  may  be 
a  Christian  and  not  know  his  duty  in  respect  to  baptism.  Who- 
ever thus  believes,  has  no  scripture  or  reason  to  justify  him  in 
the  decision  that  a  company  of  such  Christians  do  not  consti- 
tute a  church  of  Christ.  Baptism  can  have  no  effect  to  un- 
church them  which  it  does  not  have  to  unchristianize  them. 

To  these  conclusions  then  have  we  come. 

1.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  literal  assembly  of  ChristianSf 
who  meet  together  for  the  worship  of  God. 

2.  When  the  word  church  is  made  to  include  all  Christians, 
as  it  is  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  used  in  its 
literal,  but  in  a  figurative  and  spiritual  sense. 

3.  Any  number  of  Christians,  regularly  assembling  for  re^ 
ligious  purposes,  constitute  a  church. 

4.  None  but  real  Christians  can  be  lawfully  members  of  the 
church. 

5.  Christian  character  is  the  only  qualification  essential  to 
church  membership. 

6.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  power  known  to  the  church  re- 
sides in  each  local  assembly  ;  and  all  bodies,  officers,  or  dig- 
nitaries assuming  superior  power,  are  illegal  and  daxi%e?L^\i%« 
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Thb  Triiu  n  A  HiHD,  in  iU  ProgtMi  to  C^oUdmi:  A  Lrttat  to  hto  oU  Frind*. 
B7  L.  Sillimu  Irai,  LL.  D.,  Ute  Bishop  of  tha  FioteiUDt  Epuoopkl  Choceh  of 
North  CuoUdl     Boatoa;  Fstriok  Daualioe. 

For  Bome  years,  tbo  known  proclivities  of  Dr.  Ivee  Co  Roinaiuflm  ma  the 
occMion  of  considerable  anxiety  amon^r  his  Episcopal  brethren  ;  1  bough  at 
one  time  the  feeling-  was  aomewbat  n:io<lified,  if  not  allajed,  by  hia  repudic- 
ting  tbe  auspicioaa  developments,  and  attiibiUijig  them  to  a  species  of  men- 
ial aberration.  At  length,  however,  the  dcnouemeiiC,came ;  and  the  bishop, 
after  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  a  European  tour,  for  which  he  drew  ad- 
vance salary— since  partially  refunded,  we  believe — then  hastened  lovinglj 
into.the  aims  of  "  Mother  Church."  Sumewhat  ungallantly,  and  in  mlher 
bod  taste,  as  it  strikes  ua,  the  ci-devant  "Biohop"  retauiedthesealandothct 
insignia  of  his  Episcopal  office,  and  presented  them  to  hia  new  love,  as — 
what  we  should  regard,  in  their  associations,  rather  unfortunate — proofs  and 
pledges  of  hia  affeciion. 

And  DOW  comes  this  volume,  pnifeMifig  to  leveal  the  "trials"  of  bis  mind  in 
it!  "progresa"  Homeward,  The  iutroduciion,  however,  occupying  only  eigh- 
teen pages,  ia  ali  thai  really  answers  to  the  prumiae  of  the  title-page.  The 
rert,  filling  some  two  hundred  pages,  ia  simply  a  labored  and  set  argument  id 
&Tor  of  Catholiciam — conatkuting  of  course,  a  rather  singular  as  well  as 
lengthy  "  Letter,"  of  nineteen  chapters.  In  still  souther  respect  the  book 
disappoints  the  expectationa  raised  by  its  title.  Both  the  "prog-ress,"  and 
the  argument  begin  at  a  high  church  stand-point.  Dr.  Ivca  waa  a  Puseyiie 
of  the  first  water  before  the  progress  he  reveals  commenced  at  all,  and  fu- 
seyice  dogmaa  are  constantly  employed  as  the  postulates  of  hia  argument. 
He  therefore  only  endeavors  to  show  what  the  public  are  pretty  well  assarrd 
of— tbsit  Puseyism  ia  incipient  popery,  aod  that  a  consistent  Puseyite  cannot 
well  avoid  becoming  a  thorough  papist.  It  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  if  he  had  explained  the  precise  steps  by  which  he  advanced 
from  the  common  protestant  ground  tu  that  of  high  churchmaoship.  His 
reasoning,  if  conclaaive,  would  then  have  been  signilicaat  to  protestanta  gen- 
crallj;  whereas,  as  it  is,  it  will  apply  only  to  the  baker's  doiea  or  so  of 
American,  and  the  somewhat  larger  number  of  English  Puecyiies. 

ll  certttioly  would  have  be<u  interesting  to  observe  the  process  by  which 
a  reaso.-iable  mind  reasoned  itself  into  the  belief  that  reason  ia  not  to  be 
trusted — by  which  a  man  who  realty  thinks  for  himself,  comes  to  believe  the 
highchurcti  dogma  that,  as  Dr.  Ives  phrases  it,  "  God  has  constituted  bis 
church  the  authoritative  teacher  of  bis  will  to  maakind."  But  over  these 
ftntenor  and  fundamental  points  our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
qaestloningB  at  all.  They  are  every  where  taken  for  granted,  joat  as  if  he 
bad  received  them  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  a  thought  of  questioning  their 
propriety  had  never  bo  mach  ba  entered  bis  head.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  poa- 
nbls  that  be  hftd  eiet  psMe&t,\nm^'to  k^^Ki^Bl  nasiiioaact  of  an  utnl 
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reasonable  conversion  to  these  dogmas  from  true  protestantism,  without  some 
traces  of  tlie  unusual  struggle  appearing  in  an  account  of  such  a  subsequent 
experience  as  he  does  carrate— even  if  he  had  intended  to  exclude  them.  In 
spite  of  himself  they  would  have  cropped  out  on  almost  every  side,  and 
where  he  himself  perhaps  would  least  suspect  them.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  indications,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  he  never  passed  through  any  such 
'*  trial'^ — that  his  high  church  views  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  logical  as 
of  psycholo^cal  or  educational  influences. 

But  finding  himseit  a  high  churchman,  he  hardly  knows  how,  he  proceeds 
to  enquire  if  consisteucy  will  allow  him  to  remain  where  he  is  ;  and  then,  in- 
stead of  examining?  the  propriety  of  his  Puseyism,  he  simply  allows  it  to 
drifl  him  to  its  legitimate  conclusion — to  Rome.  And  yet,  while  we  recog- 
nize his  present  position  as  the  consistent  result  of  his  former  one,  we  are 
yet  constrained  to  think  that  he  pursued  a  strange  road  thither.  In  the  out- 
set, he  says  that  for  years  a  "  mysterious  influence,"  which  he  could  *'neith- 
er  fully  comprehend  nor  entirely  throw  off,'*  unsettled  his  peace  and  filled  it 
with  yearnings  for  something  different  in  religion  from  what  he  had  then  ex- 
perienced. This  evinces,  what  we  have  already  intimated,  that  he  by  no 
means  **  fully  comprehended"  his  high  church  position  and  tendencies ; 
and  also  that  he  was  drifted  about  by  influences  which  however  logical  in 
themselves  were?  not  so  to  him.  A  man  thus  the  prey  of  "  mysterious"  in- 
fluences has  at  least  one  characteristic  qualification  of  a  servant  of  Rome. 
His  lack  of  logical  perception  and  his  psychological  susceptibilities  made 
him  half  a  catholic  ere  he  was  himself  aware  of  it. 

And  then  the  first  three  specific  influences  which  he  declares  hastened  his 
"  progress**  was  ;  first,  that,  as  he  says,  **  every  attempt  to  understand  and 
rightly  appreciate  catholic  truth  was  viewed  by  protestants  with  jealousy,  and 
treated  with  harshness  f  second,  the  charge  against  Rome  of  corruption ; 
and,  third,  the  charge  of  **  dishone&ty"  against  converts  to  Rome.  Now  Dr. 
Ives  must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  discover  that  these  things  are  not 
only  equally  but  more  prominent  in  Romanists  than  in  protestants.  Did  he 
ever  hear  of  a  Romanist  attempting  "  to  understand  and  appreciate*'  protes- 
tant  truth,  who  was  not  viewed  by  Romanists  with  *•  jealousy,  and  treated 
with  harshness  ?"  Did  he  ever  know  of  such  an  one  to  whom  **  corrup- 
tion" and  "heresy"  of  protestants  was  not  painted  in  the  most  terrific  colors  ? 
Did  he  never  have  any  suspicion  that  catholics  raise  the  cry  of  "  dishones- 
ty" against  converts  to  protestantism?  Surely,  Dr.,  you  have  jumped  nut  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire !  and  inasmuch  as  stem  f>iCts  prove  that  catholics  are 
more  vulnerable  on  tht'se  points  than  protestants,  other  people  will  conclude 
that  if  such  things  constitute  any  valid  reason  at  all  for  abandoning  protest- 
antism, they  are  strange  ones  for  embracing  Catholicism.  But  it  seems  your 
genius  is  peculiar.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  you  do  not  tread  in,  the  common 
path.  You  are  somewhat  peculiar  too,  in  that,  while  you  tacitly  admit  the 
"corruption"  of  Rome,  still  what  must  therefore  be  the  truthful  exposure  of 
it,  hastened  you  into  its  midst 

His  fourth  consideration  is  that  protestants  make  no  adequate  provision  for 
the  **  poor"  and  **  wretched."    If  thif  wm  linceiely  utL«t4d^  \XSft  v^^^\&  ydt 
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fer  that  he  has  heretofore  been  quite  a  peculiar  ^  Bishop^ — that  he  has  been 
nnfaitiiful,  ad  few  other  protestant  bishops,  of  any  denomioation,  have  been. 
That  protectants  do  not  do  enough  io  this  direction  is  however  franklj  con- 
'  ceeded.  fi ut  this  is  to  be  said.  Catholicism,  in  its  practical  developtnents, 
creates  poverty  and  wretchedness,  until  it  supplies  the  world  with  beggars, 
which  the  thrift  and  happiness  of  protestantism  are  called  upon  to  counteract. 
This  cUarge  applies  illy,  while  protestant  America — which  Dr.  Ives  calls 
his  country — is  feeding  the  starving  millions  of  catholic  Europe,  and  is  as- 
suaging their  wretchedness,  as  convents  and  nunneries  and  other  cathnhc  in- 
stitutions can  never  by  any  possibility  do.  Here,  too,  Dr.,  yoor  reasoning  in 
quite  peculiar. 

The  fit)h  reason  for  abandoning  protestantism,  is,  as  he  says,  ^  the  lack  of 
any  instituted  method  among  protestantsybr  the  remission  of  posi-haptimuU 
mn.  This,  of  course,  starts  upon  the  assumption  of  the  Puseyite  notion  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  Baptism  washes  away  all  previous  sin,  but  what  shall 
be  done  with  that  committed  afterwards  ?  When  one  gets  beyond  the  dog- 
ma of  baptismal  regeneration — goes  back  to  more  than  the  Jewish  idea  of  m- 
ward  cleansing  by  outward  observance — he  has  gone  where  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  him.  His  Savior  is  not  ours.  He  may  hang,  if  he  chooses,  upon  his 
^baptisms,**  and  his  '* confessionils,"  and  the  like,  but  we  will  be  content 
to  trust  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remisssion  of  sin. 

A  sixth,  and  last  consideration  we  will  quote  entire,  and  without  comment: 

**  One  oonfidenttion  more,  deeply  eonoemed  in  my  submission  to  the  (^tholie  Choreh, 
oughtt  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned.    I  refer  to  the  claim  which  that  chubch  bad  to  mt 

FAITH,  AXD  LOVE,  AND  OBEDIEM'B,  FBOM  THE  MOME5T  OF  MT  BAPTISM. 

<*It  was  determined  from  the  fir?t,  and  by  the  only  power  commissioned  by  Christ  to 
determine,  that  all  persons  baptised  into  His  mystical  Body,  by  water,  **  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  bt  whomsobvbe  admikistkeco, 
became  thereby  trae  members  of  **  the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Qiurch;*'  and 
hence  they  must  remain  subject  to  its  authority,  in  opposition  to  every  other  claim,  so 
long  as  they  are  subjects  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

**  Convinced,  therefore,  that  I  was  originally  placed  by  baptism  within  the  pale  and 
under  the  authority  of  ''  the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  and  that  I  should  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  deadly  schism  in  resisting  this  Catholic  authority  [the  only  au- 
thority under  hearen  entitled  to  my  submission]  by  longer  siding  with  a  iiatio5AL 
iJNoATHoLic  COMMUNION,  I  ftilt  bound  on  every  principle  of  duty  and  safety  to  retom 
with  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  to  the  arms  of  my  true  mother,  from  whom  I  had  de- 
parted, the  moment  I  consented,  as  an  adult,  to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  pbotes- 
taxt  body.  Instead,  therefore,  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Anglican  or  American  eommn- 
nion,  which  is  sometimes  pleaded,  I  was  convinced,  that  in  my  return,  I  did  nothing 
more  than  throw  off  an  unlawful  allegiance  imposed  upon  me  without  my  consent,  and 
take  steps  for  my  restoration  to  that  Catholic  fellowship— that  "communion  of 
Saints,"  of  which  I  was  made  a  member  at  my  baptism.  I  felt,  as  one  may  be  sup> 
posed  to  feel  who  in  his  unconscious  childhood  had  been  borne  off  asleep  from  his  na- 
tive shore  on  some  wreck  to  a  desert  Island,  and  then,  in  his  manhood,  after  long 
subjection  to  want  and  hardship,  b^* comes  convinced  of  the  disaster  and  rctoms  to  the 
fother  that  begot  him,  and  the  mother  who  cherished  his  infancy.** 
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Iitfidklitt;  lis  Aspects,  Oanses  and  Agenoies:  Being  the  Piiie  Essay  of  the  Britith 
Organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  By  the^Rev.  ThomaB  Peanon.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

Scepticism  and  infidelity  are  workin|^  immense  mischief  at  the  present 
time.  The  mischief  is  immense  if  but  a  single  soul  should  be  blinded  and 
misled  in  so  specious  and  flattering  but  deceptive  a  manner.  Especially  is 
it  sad  and  mournful  when  the  gifted  and  otherwise  noble  fall  into  the  dan- 
gerous snare.  But  hundreds  and  thousands,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  hasten- 
ing along  the  apparently  flowery  but  really  treacherous  road  of  doubt  and 
unbelief.  German  Rationalism  has  merged  into  Neology,  and  finding  a  less 
and  less  congenial  home  in  the  land  of  its  conception,  it  ib  being  but  too 
successfully  transplanted  on  our  shores.  English  infidelity,  as  at  home,  ii 
coursing  through  our  social  life,  under  its  new  form,  though  perhaps  not  of- 
ten with  the  name,  of  Secularism.  Catholicism  has  prejudiced  its  hitherto 
votaries  more  strongly  against  protestantism  than  against  infidelity;  and 
when,  as  manifestly  it  does,  the  influence  of  our  institutions  loosens  the 
bands  uf  popish  bigotry,  the  result  is  oflener  than  otherwise  a  reckless  un- 
belief. And  this,  we  opine,  is-to  be  still  and  far  more  alarmingly  and  ex- 
tensively developed  than  hitherto.  Last,  though  not  least,  a  sort  of  mongrel 
monster  has  made  its  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  Naturalism — in  which  rea- 
son runs  mad  and  deifies  even  the  most  hideous  of  the  nightmare  phantoms 
of  religion  that  have  oppressed  and  cursed  humanity;  and  in  each  and  all  of 
them — Christianity,  it  would  sometimes  seem  by  their  vehement  denunciation 
ot  it,  excepted — is  seen  the  summum  honum — the  '*  Absolute  Religion." 

And  yet,  we  do  not  feel  the  alarm  that  many  express.  In  our  fears,  the 
extent  of  the  evil  is  often  greatly  overrated.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing 
like  an  approximation  to  sufiicient  data  for  believing  that  *'  six  out  of  every 
seven  young  men  in  our  country''  are  infected  with  all  kinds  of  theoretical 
scepticism  put  toj^ether — as  wc  have  somewhere  seen  it  afiirmed  of  a  single 
one  of  them.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  certainly  be  not  a  little  strange 
that  such  scepticism  should  find  but  one  high  priest  in  all  the  land.  There 
surely  could  be  no  lack  of  materials ;  and  all  history  incontestibly  proves 
that  so  large  a  sympathising  body  never  did  exist  with  but  one  spokesman; 
and  human  nature,  with  equal  emphasis,  declares  that  such  a  phenomenon  is 
impossible.  We  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  alarm  that  scepticism  is  so  rife 
as  it  really  is ;  but  we  would  have  that  alarm  discerning  and  well  directed 
enough  to  know  whether  there  are  twenty  black  cats,  or  only  **  our  black 
cat  and  another."  This  wild  exaggeration  of  the  real  strength  of  our  ene- 
mies both  gives  them  unwarranted  confidence,  and  thus  helps  them  to  suc- 
cess, while  it  also  unduly  abates  our  own  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time 
detracts  from  the  precision  and  eflectiveness  of  our  warfare  against  them. 

We  hope  those  who  have  harbored  such  ideas  of  the  prevalence  of  scep- 
ticism will  carefully  review  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  The  absolute 
numbers  and  increase — if  increase  there  really  is,  of  which  there  w  some 
room  to  doubt— needs  to  be  reduced  to  a  relative  ratio ;  and  then  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  large  part  of  what  at  first  may  seem  to  be  acQ^tk.\&\fik\% 
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afler  all  only  an  asaumed  excuse  for  neglect  of  personal  religion.  Such  can 
by  no  means  be  included  in  the  catalogue  ;  as  is  sufficienily  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  arguments  and  appeals  will  not  reach  them — as  appeals  to  practical 
piety  will.  The  harm  of  so  classifying  them,  in  addition  to  that  already  inti- 
mated, is  that  being  put  into  a  wrong  category  they  are  therefore  approached 
in  a  wrong  and  hence  inelTcctual  manner. 

As  an  txpost  of  the  whole  subject  of  scepticism,  the  book  before  us  is  we 
think  much  the  best  extant.  Its  title  page  evinces  that  it  comprehensively 
surveys  the  whole  field ;  and  though  those  who  may  have  bestowed  more  par- 
ticular attention  upon  some  one  point  may  think  that  point  imperfectly  hand- 
led, yet  nowhere  are  a'l  points  on  the  whole  so  adequately  treated  as  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  The  poiat  of  which  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  complain,  is  that 
of  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  true  that  this  applies  principally  to  atheists 
rather  than  to  sceptics  and  infidels,  and  hence  does  not  at  first  seem  bo  prac- 
tically important  in  the  present  discussion.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  technical  distinctions  are  in  fact  practically  so  blended  and  lost 
eight  of,  that  in  any  discussion  relating  to  scepticism,  the  exUtcnce  of  God 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  elements,  and  hence  needs  especial  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Pearson,  we  think,  has  not  bestowed  such  especial  attention  upon 
it,  and  we  should  hesitate  much  to  place  his  discussion  on  this  point  before  a 
■ceptic  as  a  full  and  sufficient  statement  of  the  matter. 

The  work  is  not  of  the  class  of  McCosh  on  the  Divine  Government,  or 
ilengstenberg  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  does  not  aspire  to  especial  origioality, 
and  is  written  with  the  pen  of  research  rather  than  of  genius.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plete thesaurus  of  arguments  on  the  several  topics  involved.  This,  though  the 
book  contains  over  sbc  hundred  pages,  would  have  required  a  work  of  far 
more  extended  compass.  It  is  all  that  it  coujd  be — a  clear  and  generally 
ample  statement  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  subject.  Of  course  its  state- 
ments indicate  in  what  direction  the  most  effective  arguments  are  to  be  found, 
and  in  most  cases  actually  involve  them  ;  so  that  while  it  will  not  supersede 
thought,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  afford  it  sufficient  stimulous  and  aid.  The 
style  is  easy  and  flowing,  and  has  the  merit  of  perspicuity  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. If  it  has  any  fault  at  all,  it  is  that  the  oro  rotundo  is  so  uniformly  sus- 
tained as  sometimes  to  become  monotonous. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  give  a  full  synopsis  of  the  work ;  but  we  append  iti 
table  of  contents,  which  will  impart  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  its  comprehen- 
siveness. Of  the  Aspects  of  Infidelity,  it  treats  of;  Atheism,  or  the  Denial 
of  the  Divine  Existence ;  Pantheism,  or  the  Denial  of  the  Divine  Personali- 
ty; Naturalism,  or  the  Denial  of  the  Divine  Providential  Government; 
Spiritualism,  or  the  Denial  of  the  Bible  Redemption  ;  Indifferentism,  or  the 
Denial  of  Man's  Responsibility ;  and  Formalism,  or  the  Denial  of  the  Power 
of  Godliness.  The  second  part,  on  the  Causes  of  Infidelity,  discusses ;  the 
General  Cause;  Speculative  Philosophy;  Social  Disaffection;  Corruptions 
of  Christianity  ;  Religious  Intolerance ;  and  Disunion  of  the  Church — a  clas- 
sification by  the  way,  which  seems  to  be  neither  entirely  complete  nor  strictly 
accarate.    Of  the    Agendea,  \\.  a^eika  of;  the  Press ;   the  Clubs ;  tht 
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Schools ;  and  the  Pulpit    Then  there  is  an  Appendix,  containi  ng'  Remarks 
on  Secularism. 

We  most  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all.  It  onght  to  be  studied  by 
every  thinking  and  reading  man.  Especially  should  it  find  a  place  in  the  li- 
brary and  the  studies  of  every  Christian  minister. 

A  Book  of  Plans  for  Chubches  and  Parsonagzs.    Comprising  eighteen  designs  of 
Churches  and  Parsonages,  by  Uj^ohn,  Downing,  Renwiok,  Mlieeler,  Wells,  Austin, 
Stone,  Cleavcland,  Bachus  and  Reeve.     New  York:  Daniel  Burgess  and  Company. 

Besides  the  doscnptions  of  the  plates  and  some  directions  for  building,  this 
magnificent  work  contains  Essays  on  the  *•  Idea  of  Church  Building,'*  "Site, 
Style,  Completeness,"  and  "  Beauty,  Miscellaneous  Suggestions."  The 
Plans  are  for  houses  of  various  styles,  and  which  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  from  one  to  forty  or  more  thousand  dollars — so  that  all  may  re- 
ceive benefit  from  it.  In  many  country  localities,  especially  at  the  west, 
some  of  the  designs  could  be  carried  out  for  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  idea  of  such  a  work  originated  with  the  General  Congregational  Con- 
vention, held  at  Albany  some  time  since,  and  its  successful  execution  in  the 
book  before  us,  lays  all  denominations  under  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 
Though  its  price  is  ten  dollars,  yet  every  church  about  to  build  or«repair  its 
house  of  worship  would  undoubtedly  save  much  more  than  that  amount  by 
properly  consulting  it — even  if  no  one  of  its  designs  should  be  adopted 
as  a  whole. 

SuxxY  Memories  of  Fobeion  Lands.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe,  Anthor  of 
*'  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin,"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Oo. 
New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.     1854. 

The  eminence  secured  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  world  of  letters,  through  the 
publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  is  a  phenomenon  not  oflen  to  be  expec- 
ted. On  that  book  she  rose  triumphantly  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  of 
her  literary  fame.  Of  her  power  of  characterization  she  had  before  given 
more  than  a  little  evidence,  but  the  public  had  failed  to  assign  her  any  im- 
portant place  in  the  circle  of  honored  authors.  *  Uncle  Tom  '  was  a  unique 
production.  So  intensely  practical  a  subject  is  not  oflen  attempted  to  bo 
wovon  into  a  romance.  Such  a  polished  blade  of  truth  seldom  gleams  in  the 
hand  of  fiction.  A  public  vice  is  not  oflen  so  unmasked,  and  its  loathsome 
leprosy  so  exhibited  before  the  sun,  without  betraying  the  zeal  of  the  parti- 
san, or  an  indignation  po^sesaing  largely  the  earthly  element.  It  was  a 
wonderful  book,  and  it  has  tiad  a  wonderful  mission.  It  spurned  many  of 
the  old  canons  of  criticism,  and  the  attempt  to  apply  them  produced  only|a  con- 
dcnming  verdict  from  the  public  heait  and  lip.  It  was  felt  that  the  book  was 
a  deep,  impressible  yearning  over  justice  and  mercy,  as  they  lay  prostrate 
before  Mammon ;  and  that  cold,  artistic  criticism  was  as  little  in  place  as  it 
would  have  been  in  finding  fault  with  the  attitude  ot  Mary  Magdalene,  when 
kneeling  to  bathe  her  Master's  feet  with  tears.  If  it  failed  to  meet  the  ideal 
of  theorizcrs,  it  gamed  the  endorsement  of  the  spontaneous  conscience,  and 
took  the  better  heart  of  natioiu  captive.    Whether  it  had  the  elemedtf  of 
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genius  and  talent  or  not,  it  did  the  very  highest  thing  which  genioB  and  tal* 
ent  ever  accomplished — it  aimed'at  a  nuble  result  and  reached  it. 

As  an  author — in  the  general  sense  of  that  word — it  was  not  easy  to  form 
an  estimate  of  Mrs.  8towe,  on  the  basis  of  what  testimony  was  offered  io  that 
book.  And  the  state  of  the  public  mind  toward  her,  created  by  '*  Uncle 
Tom*s  Cabin/'  was  by  no  means  the  most  favorable  to  a  just  estimate  of  her 
authoiship  in  another  and  an  entirely  different  field,  and  especially  m  the 
field  which  affords  these  '*  Sunny  Memories."  Not  without  questionings  and 
misgivings  did  we  open  these  volumes— questionings  and  misgivings  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  her  publishing  anything  at  all  respecting  her  tour  in  Eu- 
rope, and  also  respecting  the  adaption  of  her  powers  to  this  deportment  of 
literature.  But  we  have  read  through  the  volumes,  and  lay  them  down  with 
no  slight  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Taking  the  form  of  familiar  letters, 
they  describe  in  a  lively  genial  way  the  places  and  persons  and  experiences 
and  impressions,  which  were  prominently  associated  with  her  public  tour  of 
triumph  through  Great  Britain,  and  her  private  journeying  for  mental  gratifi- 
cation over  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent  Her  views  of  foreign  life 
may  not  always  be  quite  correct,  as  many  of  them  are  certainly  not  very  pro- 
found; her  position  was  adapted  to  win  her  confidence  and  sympathy,  and 
eulogies  of  persons  may  doubtless  sometimes  be  complained  of  as  too  indis- 
criminate or  too  warm  ;  she  does  occupy  not  a  little  of  her  own  and  her  read- 
er's time  in  the  development  of  personal  incident  and  detail ;  and  a  con- 
sciousness appears,  now  and  then,  that  she  is  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  has,  as  such,  the  ear  and  eye  of  multitudes ; — but  all  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Had  these  features  been  wanting  she  would  doubtless  have  been 
complained  of  for  their  absence.  Somebody's  taste  would  have  been  offend- 
ed by  any  policy— even  the  silent  one ;  and  to  please  everybody  was  proba- 
bly no  part  of  her  object  She  Ib  obviously  taking  counsel  of  her  own  tastes 
and  preferences,  when  she  writes,  and  she  also  exercises  her  discretion  re- 
specting what  and  of  what  she  shall  speak. 

There  is  some  very  pleasant  description  of  scenery ;  some  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  social  life ;  some  valuable  reflections  interspersed  along  the  pages 
and  a  fine  view  ot  geniality  and  benevolent  feeling  is  every  where  discover- 
ed. There  are  several  criticisms  upon  art  and  artists,  marked  by  a  bold, 
natmaU  fearieas  development  of  her  own  woman's  ideas.  She  will  not  be 
tiammelM  by  old  verdiets,  nor  take  her  cue  from  the  stereotyped  oracalar 
pronunciamentoe  of  reputable  connoisseurs.  She  un// judge  for  herself,  and 
judge  on  the  basis  of  the  impressioBs  produced  on  her  own  mind.  If  she 
has  not  an  artist  s  eye,  she  has  a  high  appreciation  of  art,  and  can  give  her 
reasons  for  her  enthusiasm  or  for  wiihholding  it — reasons,  too.  which  can  be 
underatood  without  losing  any  rational  element  of  the  souL  As  to  the  cor- 
rectnost  of  ber  critical  opinions  in  respect  to  art  we  are  not  competent  to 
decide ;  but  we  are  pleased  to  see  one  hke  Mrs.  Stowe  breaking  in  with  a 
clash  upon  the  cami  of  professional  connoisseurs.  V\'e  know  of  no  good 
reason  wi^  one  should  be  afraid  to  say  that  a  picture  is  liked,  for  fear  of  see- 
i^(f  tilt  cnA  of  Vioift  nmtofibkwd  lip,  any  more  than  they  should  fear  to  pro- 
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nonnce  upon  the  quality  of  a  landscape.  The  volumes  are  to  ub  a  real  treas- 
ure, and  we  think  not  less  but  more  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  literary  qualities  than 
before  the  Sunny  Memories  were  read. 

or  courae,  whoever  sits  down  for  the  sake  of  finding  points  on  which  to 
hang  objections,  will  be  rewarded  here  as  elsewhere ;  even  though  he  ex- 
pose his  own  vocation  to  reproach,  and  his  heart  to  pity, — as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  critic  in  the  [British]  Examiner,  whose  cynical  paragraphs  and 
snmtty  terms  show  that  the  temple  of  letters  is  not  wholly  free  from  vermin. 
But  the  volumes  will  have  a  high  mission — whose  not  least  important  feature 
is  that  which  fraternizes  more  and  more  closely  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  'i  here  is  a  higher  work  for  books  than  to  show  the  art 
of  arranging  words  ;  they  are  chariots  in  which  God-like  souls  may  travel 
over  the  earth  with  blessings.  To  teach  them  that  high  office  Mrs.  Stowe 
is  not  doing  a  little. 

Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company,  are  publishing  a  series  of  volumes 
comprising  some  of  the  best  poetry  of  the  Father  land.  Campbell  has  been 
already  noticed.  There  are  now  lying  on  our  table,  Milton^s  Poetical  Works, 
in  two  vols.,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  John  Mitford ; — ^the 
Poems,  Plays  and  Essays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  one  vol. ; — and  the  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers,  with  a  biographical  sketch  and 
notes,  edited  by  Epes  Sargent,  in  one  volume. 

These  are  works  of  sterling  worth,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  pub* 
lished  an  honor  to  the  enterprising  house  of  publishers,  and  a  joy  to  the  read- 
er. A  portrait,  finely  engraved,  accompanies  each  volume,  and  an  apprecia- 
tive biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  prepares  the  way  for  the  study  of  hii 
productions.  The  type  is  bold  and  beautiful,  and  the  books  look  every  way 
6ubi»tantial.  It  is  by  far  the  best  edition  we  have  seen.  The  poetry  itself 
needs  no  eulogy  or  criticism.  The  public  verdict  has  already  declared  its 
merits,  and  promised  it  perpetuity.  Wc  have  only  to  regret  that  the  binder 
left  the  leaves  uncut.  What  is  the  object  of  thus  perplexing  the  reader  in 
his  search  aflcr  the  contents  of  the  volumes  ? 

Thoughts  and  Thixgs  at  Homb  ahd  Abeoad.  By  Slihu  Burritt.  Author  of  *<  Sparks 
from  the  Anvil,"  etc.  'With  a  Memoir,  by  Mary  Howitt.  Boston:  Phillips,  Samp- 
son A  Co.     New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.     1854.     1  vol.  12mo.  pp.  364. 

Mr.  Burriit  has  a  wide  and  enviable  reputation ;  and  yet  he  is  one  of  those 
few  men  whose  greatness  in  the  public  eye  only  serves  to  render  more  beau- 
tiful his  private  virtues.  Master  of  fifty  languages,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
the  pomp  and  stiffness  of  the  literary  aristocrat  No  man  ever  felt  repelled 
or  chilled  by  his  presence,  because  he  was  made  to  think  of  the  disparity 
between  his  own  intellect  and  that  of  the  **  Learned  Blacksmith."  Courted 
by  the  nobles  of  a  foreign  land,  he  outers  with  peculiar  zest  into  the  sympa- 
thies and  sports  of  childhood.  Applauded  as  an  apostle  of  reform,  no  man 
has  more  genuine  modesty,  or  a  more  hearty  appreciation  of  ability  and  worth 
in  others.  Battling  with  a  great  wnmg  which  thrives  on  passion,  his  charity 
is  a  broad  enfolding  mantle,  and  he  buou  up  his  creed  in  the  two  itein»» 
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'  Faith  in  God,  and  Faith  in  Humanity."  His  sympathies  are  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  bribes  can  bay  ofThis  devotion  to  their  risfhts  and  welfare.  Full 
of  enfhusaism  in  the  department  of  letters,  he  still  speaks  his  highest  wonls 
in  development  of  the  Dijrnity  of  Lnbor.  Familiar  with  the  theories  of  phi- 
losophers, and  wrapped  up  in  the  cconomcis  of  nations,  he  is  inpfenuous  as  a 
child  every  where,  and  stoops  witliout  effort  to  repeat  the  ministry  of  the 
GrOod  Samaritan  over  the  humblest  individual  sufferer.  But  wea  re  beguil- 
ed, by  the  remembrances  of  Mr.  Burritt's  personel  friendship,  into  a  sketching 
of  his  character,  instead  of  dealing  with  his  btiok. 

The  volume  is  mostly  made  up  of  articles  written  at  intervals  dnring  sev- 
eral years  past ;  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  '*  Christian  Citizen,"  and 
some  in  other  publications  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  They  are  all,  as  the 
author  would  say,  **  iouled"  with  an  earnest  and  human  thought.  Nearly  all 
his  varied  moods  of  mind  are  pictured  on  these  pages ;  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  fine  specimens  of  powerful  reasoning  and  eloquent  expression.  The 
style  is  as  unique  as  the  author's  character,  for  it  is  a  spontaneous  outgrowth. 
Such  a  man  only  can  write  as  he  docs.  Critically  and  coldly  judged,  we 
should  prononnce  it  faulty.  Its  metaphors  seem  sometimes  unnatural ;  its 
terms  are  frequently  uncommon ;  the  words  are  long ;  the  sentences  some- 
times quite  complex ;  it  lacks  laconic  brevity  and  Saxon  directness  and 
strength  in  a  groat  degree.  It  is  not  easy  to  quote  his  language,  for  it  is 
hard  to  remember  it  But  still  he  writes  with  power  and  effect  His  mas- 
sive verbal  habiliments  seem  filled  out  full  with  the  thought  they  enclose 
His  ideas  stick  to  the  memory ;  and  a  piece  of  his  reasoning  haunts  the  pil- 
low of  the  man  who  avows  himself  unconvinced.  There  is  no  other  book 
which  can  fill  the  niche  in  a  man's  library  for  which  this  was  meant.  It  is 
an  addition  to  our  poss>  ssions,  in  a  much  better  and  higher  sen.se  than  that 
of  an  mcrease  of  our  paper  and  pnsteboard.  If  the  public  do  justice  to 
themselves,  successivB  editions  must  disappear  speedily  from  the  shelves  of 
the  publishers.  The  accompanying  poi trait  is  a  fine  p.ecc  of  engraviug,  and 
what  is  much  better,  it  is  an  excellciit  likeness. 

Mbvoibs  of  the  Kkv.  Oliver  Alden  Taylok,  of  MancheHer,  Man.,  with  a  por- 
trait, liy  Rev.  Timothy  Aldeu  Taylor,  author  of  "  Tho  Sohicc/'  "  Zlon"  and  "  Zion'i 
Pathway.'*  Second  edition.  Boston:  J.  I*.  Jcwctt  A  Co.  Cleveland:  Jewett,  Proc- 
tor &  Worthington.     1834.     1  vol.  12  mo.  pp.  5G8. 

This  is  an  alFoctionate  and  merited  tribute  to  the  Christian  virtue  and  gen- 
eral excellence  of  a  sen'ant  of  Christ,  paid  by  a  brother  in  the  flosh  and  in 
the  ministry.  Mr  Taylor's  character  is  einirient'y  worthy  of  study,  hoth  for 
what  it  was,  and  for  the  less'»ns  ii  teaches  Of  external  advantages  he  could 
boast  very  few  ;  of  di:jhcart''ning  experiences  he  mot  very  many.  Dut,  ani- 
mal ed  by  a  hiofh  purpose,  he  attained  a  maturity  of  Christian  character,  a  lit- 
erary eminence  and  a  min  sterial  strength,  not  of\en  attained  singl}'  in  the 
same  degiee — very  rarely  blended  in  so  bcauiiful  and  high  a  harmony  as 
his  life  discloses.  His  life  is  needed  as  an  encouragement  and  a  rebuke — 
an  encouragement  to  those  uho  yearn  to  bless  their  race,  and  yet  want  the 
fiith  to  purpose  it*,  aTc\>wV.e  Xo  W\o^^ ^^Wi «Li:e  ready  to  find  apologies  for 
low  Attainments  and  a  aiaaU  «qiv\c«  vql>^^m  i^^t!l\^\  \^^>^^^^vdl4  waat  of 
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appreciation.  Humanly  spcakinjTi  lie  was  an  honor  to  the  ministry.  Pulpits 
filk'd  with  such  men  as  he,  would  be  a  constant  and  mighty  ibrce ;  and 
ivorldlincss  in  the  churches  would  not  be  Ictl  unrebuked  or  innocent.  The 
perusul  of  the  volume  has  yielded  us  a  hi<rh  |)lea8ure.  The  biogrupher  hides 
himself  behii.d  t!ic  work  ;  ev»'r  intent  on  keeping  the  reader's  cyp  fixed  on 
the  form  of  his  subject  till  it  disappears  in  the  tran>figurat;on  of  the  tomb. 

HiSToRr  OF  Cuba  ;  or  Noies  ok  a  Tiiavrller  in  tub  Tropk;;^.  lining  a  political,  his- 
torical ond  stuti»tical  uccount  of  the  i:<Iund  from  its  fintt  diAKivvry  to  tho  present 
time,  hy  Maturiu  M.  Ballon.  Uoi«toD:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Co.  Ib5<4.  1vol. 
12mo,  pp  230. 

Tlie  relations  of  Cuba  to  our  own  country  having  assumed  a  liigh  political 
importance,  every  thin^r  relating  to  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  brief  but  well  written  history  ot  the  Island,  and  af- 
fords a  good  view  of  its  present  capacities,  and  future  prospects.  The  infor- 
mation has  been  carefully  gathered,  digested  and  arranged,  and  is  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  an  easy,  pleasant  style.  There  arc  a  few  features  of 
life  skilfully  and  inpressively  drawn.  The  book,  as  a  whtde,  is  a  valuable 
contribution,  and  its  appearance  at  the  present  time  is  highly  opportune. 

Tbe  ELKME.VTS  OP  CHARACTER.  By  Mary  C  Chandler.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  A 
(.'ompauy.     lSr>4.     1  Vol.  1 2  mo.  pp.  234. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  volume ;  instructive,  hif;h-toned,  philosophi- 
cal and  practical.  Its  views  suggest  no  very  great  profundity  or  originali- 
ty :  and  yet  they  plainly  indicate  that  the  author  thinks  fur  herself,  and  hav- 
ing  reaped  satisfaction  from  the  correction  of  her  own  false  opinions,  she 
would  present  the  process  of  thought  which  has  blessed  her,  for  the  aid  and 
profit  of  other  minds.  Her  philosophy  is  genial,  and  her  motive  evidently 
high. 

Pbotcstantisx  in  Paris.    A  series  of  disconrses  translated  from  the  French  of  A. 
Coqucrcl.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  A  Co.     1854.     1  Vol.  12  mo.  pp.  195. 

Inhere  are  many  good  tilings,  well  expressed,  in  these  discourses;  bnt  we 
hope  there  are  some  other  and  better  development  of  Protestantism  in  Paris 
than  are  here  shown.  We  have  never  admired  the  oratory  of  the  French 
pulpit:  we  do  not  like  the  oratory  here.  It  has  too  little  downright  carnest- 
niss  ;  it  wants  the  practical  element;  it  seems  too  theatrical — too  mui-h  like 
an  exhibition  of  Congreve  rockets  according  to  the  programme.  In  the  dis- 
course on  **  eternal  punishment,"  the  auth  >r  avows  himself  a  complete  uni- 
versalist.  Our  author  is  probably  the  most  eminent  o!  the  protestant  preach- 
ers in  Paris ;  but  we  suspect  he  would  not  bo  accepted  as  a  mouth-piece  by 
all  h:s  clerical  brethren  there.     Certainly  we  hope  not 

**  The  Slavery  Question,"  is  well  and  ably  treated  in  a  small  volume, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Lawrence,  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  the  book  is  pub- 
lished at  the  United  Brethren  publishing  establishment.  Wo  are  heartily 
glad  to  sec  them  doing  so  good  service  in  tiiis  direction. 
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nili1i»thc«!L    Papra,    April. — Ex«T*ian  I.ilcniluro  of   YnoUi;    CriUcsl    JTotieoi; 

ftnni  Uanwwu*  to  VflHrii.1,  rtc. ;  llniijirm;  TTrw  Puhlk-alioii!"  rcn'lvril. 

Ofc.tc  ill  thf  l*l:liiJ  iif  iVylMU;  CT,ri«tiiin  x^,  York  UuiiHitIt,  Jnlj-^Monile  of 

n,uti.rt.-r  ■  Puwir  in  lli..  K>ili?Ri|>tiun  of  ^c  KmUtii  Wk;  L.<j>lk  and  the  Jefuit 

afU;r  xhM  uf  iK-m.i-thL.iu.*!;  TTic  l.i-niu.  „f  Eii.iBr.li»iiiip,m  Ainrrinm  Production.; 
ufll.Lrcw  Aiiil  of  lluiimn  I^uminK:  The  inHtilolioni  for  Pi>[niiM  Infnmutivn  in 
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KoticiiM.if  Ni*  l-ublitntiniiH;  nnd  ^L-lwt  Wint »iid  IVino  Tiwli. ;  Coutemponuj  Ut- 
Tlioolug.cal  nuJ  l.itvnr;  lotclligtncc.  rnrtBro. 

The  IlililUnl  nc|<rrl<>rj,  July — Prr-Pnt  Xi.rth  British  KcTisw,  An!r»t  — Tinct 
State  of  Oxfuni  t'aivervltj;  Life  and  I^  _||i,  ijfc  ,nd  M'ritinn;  HbkIi  Millrr: 
bom  uf  St.  ADKnrtlnc;  PrPMliing  >iid  E„rl¥  English  llirtuiy;  llo'ik*  for  CLild- 
Pmolivrx;  Tbu  IlintorlLUl  S«ri]<luraf ;  Th«  ^„.  (;„;««  during  tha  Macciloiiian  I'eTi- 
IdueatlnnQuMuin;  Iho  U?nrml  A««cia-  od— VlrlnihT  ■wlThfrwall;  l)u(e:  Po™« 
Wyj  aiwrtXutl««;  and  IJlcrury  Intel li-  b,  Mntthew  AtnaW;  Wr  Kobert  JIurehi- 
S*"^  »<n'i!i|lDria:  Part  ami  PrcMut  lolitic*! 

TbEOiTlitlan  R«ln»,  July— ColcrWe*    Wciralityiif  llriliih  Slutciuicn. 
■laTlilnkcr;  Kiilo*  uf  a  Work  in  Pulos-        EiliiibuTEh  Brviow,    jBlv.~IHpIomat[e 
tine;  ^Yanei*  llomi-r;  Etpositii.n  ot  Rn-    ]|irt..ry of llieEMlcniQuo»ti..n;  TfatoUl- 
niui>,!):li  llialiiip  llnUw,  Worli  ol  tlie     !,„_  ^nd  Ijim  asoiiiiit  the  Li.iuur  Tt*]p; 

1.  e^j..    ■ i.,..-  ..r  f~.i..i .Kwlilun;  Kafir  War*  and  Cap* 

TliB  (inut    l<orlal   I'mblcm:  f>t 
inTrndi-duriniWiir:  Mar- 


in (hiartcrty.  July. — 

bIu;  LrtliTiiinflrei'DtFmHrhlJb-nlarc;  CnDimnni;  Millinan')  I«tiB  >  nnnianii.ii 

Shnrt  Itvi-lrwf  and  NntiiwiJ  Ibiukt;  aud  TheHraniBT  L'laA-icd  Uk-tioniiriM  :  Elce- 

Iti-li^ioun  anil  Literary  Intelligcnco  tiiuTclcttrBiih'.  Cliri^liauily  in  JtilaonTa 

^    „        ,          J     .      ,  ■»d  -N™  Zrabind:  Uniru  Kli7alwtli  Mi.l 

Th..||irl-t.an  fctimlBCT.   Sti-tcmlicr.-  h„  Faviirilo.;    Lord   Ljndnrjt    auJ  tha 

Fnlcniliii  uDd  lrcnlri>:  MliH!*iiiTvll  f  Nur<  Efutpm  Uiuiiiiin 

cl>;  TliB  HumiilT  uf  Worliln:  Pritiirat*  ^.   "T"     '      .         ^  ,       /~    j-    . 

of  Anu-'ii-an  Slaviry-  llnrllrtlV  Pvnfinal  „.';'""""'"''  '"'I''"'-       J.^'TT/™ 

MarraliT.".  Our  It.K.k  M..iri-mi-nt ;  K..Hn-»  "^-^r.  T^  Bwrd;  The  Civ.l  ^^rv.oo; 

of  Kmeut  PublieatiouH;  and  Intvlllsriiui'.  '  """'I.V    V"*    Bnw-hBriKiin   biiil.niiU 
inifiT;  Hyeillfi'   ami  ni?    umi**;  tmniL-s 

North  Atiivrlcan  Gcrivir,  Jnty— A  Nat-  I'o^iiive  I  hll-iwiidiy;  The  Fact  and  I'rinci- 

nial  TlividiiEy  of  Art;  Jidiu  (i   WbittiiT  idi-n  uf  CkrUtiaaity;  Cuatutnuvrac;  Lilvr- 

and  1ii:<  Writln;n<;  Ihrly  IlNurdi  of  Mat-  ton.-. 

nuliu-i'lls;  Amorieaa  ilmiiitiktifortli'!  In-  Then  lart  finrirpll  knnim  and  cieclknt 

raiiCi  J»>"i.li  A<ldi!N>n;  Oulu  and  the  Co-  mirk*  arp  rupublbhi-l  hyl,.  .SiitU  Co.,  of 

Uiu:    ITsp  and   Ml-iw.   ..C  W..nb:    Tli«  X.  Y..  nnd  arr  ri.ruislir.l  t-.u'--lh.T  al  this 

Clilii-v  H'Ih-DImTI  [an  ixn-lh-iit  nniHi];  r-iiijikithlv  1<.ir  l>ri<i?  "f  rislit  •lollani;  ■«. 

AUnlui-ati's  TiaiiOati' f  i.'..in|>lr'd  I'hi-  willi  IlLiu-ltwiK.I'K  .Ma<^iin>-,  at  ten.     Any 

I'uuphy;    Art     uii'.l      .Muthi'inatic;    Tho  uuc  of  Hum,  thrpr  dvllar;!. 

Errata. — On  p.  4iO,aJlmeof2J  *!,  for  Homo-ward  read  Romc- 
ward. 

Scy  Tlie  nriiclfis  in  this  No,  are  generally  longer  than  wc  intend 
thcysliall  usually  be. 


